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PREACHING  CHRIST. 


DISCOURSE 

ATTBB 

OilDJNATION   OF  THE   RfcV.   JOHN   EMERY   ABBOT. 
Salem,  1815. 


Colossi ANs  i.  28 :  "  Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and 
teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

In  the  verses  immediately  preceding  the  text,  we  find 
th^  Apostle  enlarging  with  his  usual  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness on  a  subject  peculiarly  dear  to  him  ;  on  the  glo- 
rious mystery  of  God,  or  in  other  words.  On  the  great 
purpose  of  God,  which  had  been  kept  secret  from  ages, 
to  make  the  Gentile  world  partakers,  through  faith,  of 
the  blessings  of  the  longrpromised  Messiah.  "Christ, 
the  hope  of  glory  to  the  Gentiles,"  was  the  theme  on 
which  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  delighted  to 
expatiate.  Having  spoken  of  Jesus  in  tliis  character, 
he  immediately  adds,  "  Whom  we  preach,  warning 
every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that 
we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

On   the   present  occasion,  which  invites  us  to  con- 
sider the  design  and  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry , 
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8  PREACHING  CHEIST. 

I  have  thought  that  these  words  would  guide  us  to  many 
appropriate  and  useful  reflections.  They  teach^us^what 
the  Apostle  preached;  ''We  preach  Christ."  They 
teach  us  the  end  or  object  for  which  he  thus  preached  ; 
*'  That  we  may  present  every  man  peifect  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Following  this  natural  order,  1  shall  first  con- 
sider what  is  intended  by  "preaching  Christ."  I  shall 
then  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  recommend  the  end  or 
object  for  which  Christ  is  to  be  preached  ;  and  I  shall 
conclude  with  some  remarks  on  the  methods  by  which 
this  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  discussing  these 
topics,  on  which  a.  variety  of  sentiment  is  known  to  ex- 
ist, I  shall  necessarily  dissent  from  some  of  the  views 
which  are  cherished  by  particular  classes  of  Christians. 
But  the  frank  expression  of  opinion  ought  not  to  be 
construed  into  any  want  of  affection  or  esteem  for  those 
from  whom  I  differ. 

I.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  ''preaching  Christ "? 
This  subject  is  the  more  interesting  and  importam,  be- 
cause, I  fear,  it  has  often  been  misunderstood.  Many 
persons  imagine,  that  Christ  is  never  preached,  unless 
his  name  is  continually  repeated  and  his  character  con- 
tinually kept  in  view.  This  is  an  error,  and  should  be 
exposed.  Preaching  Christ,  then,  does  not  consist  in 
making  Christ  perpetually  the  subject  of  discourse,  but 
in  inculcating,  on  his  authority,  the  religion  which  he 
taught,  Jesus  came  to  be  the  light  and  teacher  of  the 
world  ;  and  in  this  sublime  and  benevolent  character  he 
unfolded  many  truths  relating  to  the  Universal  Fadier, 
to  his  own  character,  to  the  condition,  duties,  and  pros- 
pects  of  mankind,  to  the  perfection  and  true  happiness 
of  the  human  soul,  to  a  future  state  of  retribution,  to 
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die  terms  of  forgiveness,  to  the  means  of  virtue,  and 
of  everlasting  life.  Now  whenever  we  teach,  on  the 
authority  of  Jesus,  any  doctrine  or  precept  included  in 
tliis  extensive  system,  we  "  preach  Christ."  When, 
for  instance,  we  inculcate  on  his  authority  the  duties  of 
forgiving  enemies,  of  denying  ourselves,  of  hungering 
after,  ri^teousness,  we  "preach  Christ"  as  truly  as 
when  we  describe  his  passion  on  the  cross,  or  the  pur- 
pose and  the  importance  of  his  sufferings. 

By  the  word  "  Christ "  in  tlie  text  and  in  many  other 
places,  we  are  to  understand  his  religion  rather  dian  liis 
person.  Among  the  Jews  nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  give  the  name  of  a  religious  teacher  to  the  sys- 
tem of  truth  which  he  taught.  We  see  this  continually 
exemplified  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  it  is  said 
of  the  Jews,  "  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets." 
What  is  meant  by  this  ?  that  they  had  Moses  residing 
in  person  among  them  ?,  Certainly  not  ;  but  that  they 
had  his  law,  his  religion.  Jesus  says,  "  I  came  not  to 
destroy  the  prophets."  What  did  he  mean  ?  that  he 
bad  not  come  to  slay  or  destroy  the  prophets  who  bad 
died  ages  before  his  birth  ?  Certainly  not ;  he  only  in- 
tended that  his  doctrines  were  suited  to  confirm,  not  to 
invalidate,  the  writings  of  these  holy  men.  According 
to  the  same  form  of  speech,  Stephen  was  accused  of 
blasphemy  against  Moses,  because  some  of  his  remarks 
were  construed  into  a  reproach  on  the  law  of  Moses. 
These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  a  religion 
was  often  called  by  the  name  of  its  teacher ;  and  con- 
formably to  this  usage,  when  Paul  says,  "  We  preach 
Christ,"  we  ought  to  understand  him  as  affirming,  that 
he  preached  the  whole  system  of  doctrines  and  duties 
which  Christ  taught,  whether  they  related  to  Jesus  him- 
self, or  to  any  other  subject* 
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But  there  is  one  passage  more  decisive  on  this  point 
than  any  which  I  have  adduced.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,*  James  says,  ''  Moses  of  old  time'  hath  in 
every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  syn- 
agogue every  Sabbath-day."  Here  we  find  the  Apos- 
tle declaring,  that  in  every  city  there  were  men  who 
preached  Moses;  and  we  are  told^n  what  this  preach- 
ing consisted  ;  "  Moses  is  read  in  the  synagogue  eveiy 
Sabbath-day."  No  one,  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
services  of  the  synagogue,  can  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
tlial  the  character  and  offices  of  Moses  were  the  themes 
of  the  Jewish  teachers  every  Sabbath,  and  that  they 
preached  nothing  else.  It  was  their  custom  to  read  the 
books  of  the  law  in  course,  and  to  offer  comments  upon 
obscure  or  important  passages.  In  many  parts  of  tliese 
books  the  name  of  Moses  is  not  mentioned.  We  have 
whole  chapters  about  the  tabernacle,  and  about  the  rites 
of  cleansing  from  the  leprosy.  But,  according  to  James, 
when  these  portions  were  read  and  explained,  Moses 
was  preached  ;  not  because  his  character  was  the  sub- 
ject, but  because  the  instructions  contained  in  these 
chapters  were  a  part  of  the  religion  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
name  of  the  teacher  was  given  to  his  doctrine.  This 
form  of  speech  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  all  nations 
have  probably  adopted  it.  At  the  present  day,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear,  that  Locke,  or  Newton, 
or'  some  other  distinguished  philosopher,  is  published, 
or  taught ;  not  that  his  personal  character  and  histoiy  are 
made  public,  but  his  system  of  doctrines.  In  the  same 
way,  Christ  is  preached,  published,  proclaimed  when  his 
instructions  are   delivered,   although   these   instructions 

•  Acts  XT.  21. 
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may  rebte  to  other  topics  beside  bis  own  offices  and 
character. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  In  the  remarks 
which  I  have  now  made.  Do  not  imagine,  that  I  would 
exclude  from  the  pulpit,  discourses  on  the  excellence  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  truths  which  relate  to  Jesus  him- 
self, are  among  the  most  important  which  the  Gospel 
reveals.  The  relations  which  Jesus  Christ  sustains  to 
the  world,  are  so  important  and  so  tender  ;  the  concern 
which  he  has  expressed  in  human  salvation,  so  strong 
and  disinterested  ;  the  blessings  of  pardon  and  immortal 
life  which  he  brings,  so  undeserved  and  unbounded  ;  his 
character  is  such  a  union  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur  ; 
his  example  is  at  once  so  pure  and  so  persuasive  ;  the 
events  of  his  life,  his  miracles,  his  sufferings,  his  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  and  his  offices  of  intercessor  and 
judge,  are  so  strengthening  to  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
that  his  ministers  should  dwell  on  his  name  with  affec- 
tionate veneration,  and  should  delight  to  exhibit  him  to 
the  gratitude,  love,  imitation,  and  confidence  of  man- 
kind. 

But,  whilst  the  Christian  minister  is  often  to  insist 
on  the  life,  the  character,  the  offices,  and  the  benefits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is  preaching 
Christ  only  when  these  are  his  tliemes.  If  he  confine 
himself  to  these,  he  will  not  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  preach  Christ ;  for  this  is  to  preach  the  whole 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  this  religion  is  of  vast  extent. 
It  regards  man  in  his  diversified  and  ever-multiplying 
relations  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
the  present  state  and  to  all  future  ages.  Its  aim  is,  to 
instruct  and  quicken  us  to  cultivate  an  enlarged  virtue  ; 
to  cultivate  our   whole  intellectual   and    moral  nature. 
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12  PREACHING  CHRIST. 

It  collects  and  offers  motives  to  piety  from  the  past  and 
from  the  future,  from  heaven  and  hell,  from  nature  and 
experience,  from  human  example,  and  from  the  imitable 
excellences  of  God,  from  the  world  without  and  the 
world  within  us.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  indeed  an 
inexhaustible  treasury  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Jesus,  the  first  and  best  of  evangelical  teachers,  did  not 
confine  himself  to  a  few  topics,  but  manifested  himself 
to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  by  the  richness  and  variety 
of  his  instructions.  To  preach  Christ  is  to  unfold,  as 
far  as  our  feeble  and  narrow  powers  permit,  all  the  doc- 
trines, duties,  and  motives,  which  are  recorded  in  the 
(jospels  and  in  the  writings  of  his  inspired  Apostles. 

It  is  not  intended  by  tliese  remarks,  that  all  the 
instructions  of  Christ  are  of  equal  importance,  and 
that  all  are  to  be  urged  with  equal  frequency  and  zeal. 
Some  undoubtedly  are  of  greater  moment  and  of  more 
universal  application  than  others.  But  a  minister  of  a 
sound  and  candid  mind,  will  be  very  cautious  lest  he  as- 
sign so  high  a  rank  to  a  few  doctrines,  that  the  rest  will 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  almost  fade 
from  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  will  labor  to  give 
enlarged  and  harmonious  views  of  all  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  recollecting  that  each  receives  support  from 
the  rest,  and  that  no  doctrine  or  precept  will  exert  its 
proper  influence,  if  swelled  into  disproportioned  impor- 
tance, or  detached  from  the  truths  which  ought  to  mod- 
ify and  restrain  it. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  these  remarks,  to  show, 
that  preaching  Christ  does  not  imply  that  the  offices 
and  character  of  Christ  are  to  be  made  perpetually  the 
subjects  of  discourse.  Where  this  idea  prevails,  it  too 
often  happens  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  ver}'  partial- 
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ly  preached.  A  few  topics  are  repeated  without  end. 
Many  delightful  and  ennobling  views  of  Christianity  are 
seldom  or  never  exhibited.  The  duties  of  the  Gospel 
receive  but  a  cursory  attention.  Religion  is  thought  to 
consist  in  a  fervid  state  of  mind,  produced  by  the  con- 
slant  contemplation  of  a  few  affecting  idea§  ;  whilst  the 
only  acceptable  religion,  which  consists  in  living  ''so- 
berly, righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world,"  seems  to 
be  undervalued  as  quite  an  inferior  attainment.  Where 
this  mistake  prevails,  we  too  often  discover  a  censorious 
spirit  among  hearers,  who  pronounce  with  confidence 
on  this  and  another  minister,  that  they  do  not  preach 
Christ,  because  their  discourses  do  not  turn  on  a  few 
topics  in  relation  to  the  Saviour,  which  are  thought  to 
contain  the  whole  of  Christianity.  Very  often  the  la- 
bors of  a  pioiis  and  upright  minister  are  defeated  by  this 
prejudice  ;  nor  must  he  wonder,  if  he  find  himself  de- 
cried, as  an  enemy  to  the  falith,  by  those  whose  want 
of  education  or  capacity  confines  them  to  the  narrowest 
views  of  the  Christian  system.  —  May  I  be  permitted, 
with  deference  and  respect,  to  beseech  Christian  min- 
isters not  to  encourage  by  example  this  spirit  of  censure 
among  private  Christians.  There  is  no  tesson  which  we 
can  teach  our  hearers  more  easily,  than  to  think  con- 
temptuously and  to  speak  bitterly  of  other  classes  of 
Christians,  and  especially  of  their  teachers.  Let  us 
never  forget,  that  we  hone  of  us  preach  Christ  in  the 
full  import  of  that  phrase.  None  of  us  can  hope  that 
we  give  a  complete  reprfesentation  of  the  religion  of  our 
Master ;  that  we  exhibit  every  doctrine  without  defect 
or  without  excess,  in  its  due  proportions,  and  in  its  just 
connexions.  We  of  necessity  communicate  a  portion 
of  our  own  weakness  and  darkness  to  the  religion  which 
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we  dispense.  The  degree  of  imperfection  indeed  dif- 
fers in  different  teachers  ;  but  none  are  free  from  the 
universal  frailty,  and  none  are  authorized  to  take  the 
seat  of  judgment/and,  on  the  ground  of  imagined  errors, 
to  deny  to  others,  whose  lives  are  as  spotless  as  their 
own,  a  conscientious  purpose  to  learn  and  to  teach  the 
whole  counsel  of  God. 

II.  Having  thus  considered  what  is  intended  by 
preaching  Christ,  I  ^proceed  to  consider,  secondly,  for 
what  end  Christ  is  to  be  preached.  We  preach  Christ, 
says  the  Apostle,  ^^  warning  every  man,  and  teaching 
every  man,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus  ; "  that  is,  perfect  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
or  a  perfect  Christian.  From  the  passage  we  derive  a 
most  important  sentiment,  confirmed  by  the  whole  New 
Testament,  that  the  great  design  of  all  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  is  to  exalt  the  character, 
to  promote  eminent  purity  of  heart  and  life,  to  make 
men  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  For 
what  end  then  is  Christianity  to  be  preached  f  The 
answer  is  plain.  We  must  preach,  not  to  make  fiery 
partisans,  and  to  swell  the  number  of  a  sect ;  not  to 
overwhelm  the  mind  with  fear,  or  to  heat  it  with  fever- 
ish rapture  ;  not  to  form  men  to  the  decencies  of  life, 
to  a  superficial  goodness,  which  will  secure  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  All  these  efiects  fall  infinitely  short 
of  the  great  end  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We  should 
preach,  that  we  may  make  men  peifect  Christians ; 
perfect,  not  according  to  the  standard  of  the  world, 
but  according  to  the  law  of  Christ ;  perfect  in  heart 
and  in  life,  in  solitude  and  in  society,  in  the  great  and 
in  the  common  concerns  of  life.     Here  is  the  purpose 
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of  Christian  preaching.  In  this,  as  in  a  common  cen- 
tre, all  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  meet ;  to  this  they  all 
conspire  ;  and  no  doctrine  has  an  influence  on  salvation, 
any  farther  than  it  is  an  aid  and  excitement  to  the  per- 
fecting of  our  nature. 

The  Christian  minister  needs  often  to  be  reminded 
of  this  great  end  of  his  office,  the  perfection  of  the 
human  character.  He  is  too  apt  to  rest  in  low  attain- 
ments himself,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  low  attainments 
in  others.  He  ought  never  to  forget  the  great  distinc- 
tion and  glory  of  the  Gospel,  —  that  it  is  designed  to 
perfect  human  nature.  All  the  precepts  of  this  divine 
system  are  marked  by  a  sublime  character.  It  demands 
that  our  piety  be  fervent,  our  benevolence  unbounded, 
and  our  thirst  for  righteousness  strong  and  insatiable. 
It  enjoins  a  virtue  which  does  not  stop  at  what  is  posi- 
tively prescribed,  but  which  is  prodigal  of  service  to 
God  and  to  mankind.  The  Gospel  enjoins  inflexible 
integrity,  fearless  sincerity,  fortitude  which  despises  pain 
and  tramples  pleasure  under  foot  in  the  pursuit  of  duty, 
and  an  independence  of  spirit  which  no  scorn  can  deter 
and  no  example  seduce  from  asserting  truth  and  adher- 
ing to  the  cause  which  conscience  approves.  With  this 
spirit  of  martyrs,  this  hardness  and  intrepidity  of  sold- 
iers of  the  cross,  the  Gospel  calls  us  to  unite  the  mild- 
est and  meekest  virtues  ;  a  sympathy  which  melts  over 
others'  woes ;  a  disinterestedness  which  finds  pleasure 
in  toils,  and  labors  for  others'  good  ;  a  humility  which 
loves  to  bless  unseen,  and  forgets  itself  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  noblest  deeds.  To  this  perfection  of 
social  duty,  the  Gospel  commands  us  to  join  a  piety 
which  refers  every  event  to  the  providence  of  God,  and 
every  action  to  his  will ;  a  love  which  counts  no  service 
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hard,  and  a  penitence  which  esteems  no  judgment  se- 
vere ;  a  gratitude  which  ofiers  praise  even  in  adversity  ; 
a  holy  trust  unbroken  by  protracted  sufiering,  and  a  hope 
triumphant  over  death.  In  one  word,  it  enjoins,  that, 
loving  and  confiding  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  make  his  spot- 
less character,  his  heavenly  life,  the  model  of  our  own. 
Such  is  the  sublimity  of  character  which  the  Gospel 
demands,  and  such  the  end  to  which  our  preaching 
should  ever  be  dii:ected. 

I  h^ye  dwelt  on  this  end  of  preaching,  because  it  is 
too  often  forgotten,  and  because,  a  stronger  conviction 
of  it  will  give  new  force  and  elevation'  to  our  instruc- 
tions. We  need  to  feel  morp  deeply,  that  we  are  in- 
trusted with  a  religion  which  is  designed  to  ennoble 
human  nature  i  which  recognises  in  man  the  capacities 
of  all  that  js  good,  great,  and  excellent ;  and  which 
offers  every  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  pursuit  of 
perfection.  The  Christian  minister  should  often  recol- 
lect, that  man,  though  prepense  to  evil,  has  yet  powers 
and  faculties  which  may  be  exalted  and  refined  to  an- 
gelic glory  ;  that  he  is  called  by  the  Gospel  to  prepare 
for  the  community  of  angels  ;  that  he  is  formed  for 
unlimited  progress  in  intellectual  and  moraf  excellence 
and  felicity.  He  should  often  recollect,  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  nature  has  been  intimately  united  with  the 
divine,  and  that  in  Jesus  it  is  already  enthroned  in  heav- 
en. Familiarized  to  these  generous  conceptions,  the 
Christian  preacher,  whilst  be  faithfully  unfolds  to  men 
their  guilt  and  danger,  should  also  unfold  their  capaci- 
ties of  greatness  i .  should  .reveal  the  splendor  of  that 
destiny  to  which  they  are  called  by  Christ ;  should 
labor  to  awaken  within  them  aspirations  after  a  nobler 
character  and  a  higher  existence,  and  to  inflame  them 
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with  die  love  of  all  the  graces  and  virtues  with  which 
Jesus  came  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  human  soul.  In 
tills  way  he  will  prove  that  he  understands  the  true 
and  great  design  of  the  Gospel  and  the  ministry,  which 
is  nothing  less  than  the  perfection  of  the  human  char- 
ticter. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  in  our  preaching,  is,  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently directed  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  minds  of 
men.  It  does  not  breathe  a  sufficiently  generous  spirit. 
It  appeals  too  constantly  to  the  lowest  principle  of  hu- 
man nature ;  I  mean  the  principle  of  fear,  which  under 
judicious  excitement  is  indeed  of  great  and  undoubted 
use,  but  which,  as  every  parent  knows,  when  habitually 
awakened,  is  always  found  to  debase  the  mind,  to  break 
the  spirit,  to  give  tameness  to  the  character,  and  to 
chill  the  best  affections.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  the 
limited  influence  of  Christianity,  is,  that,  as  it  is  too 
often  exhibited,  it  seems  adapted  to  form  an  abject,  ser- 
vile character,  rather  than  to  raise  its  disciples  to  true 
greatness  and  dignity.  Perhaps,  were  Christianity  more 
habitually  regarded  as  a  system,  whose  great  design  it  is 
to  infuse  honorable  sentiments,  magnanimity,  energy,  an 
ingenuous  love  of  God,  a  superiority  to  the  senses,  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  a  virtue  akin  to  that  of  heaven, 
its  reception  would  be  more  cordial,  and  its  influence 
more  extensive,  more  happy,  more  accordant  with*  its 
great  end,  the  perfection  of  human  nature. 

III.  Having  thus  considered  the  end  of  Christian 
preaching,  T  now  come  to  offer,  in  the  third  place,  a 
few  remarks  on  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  it ; 
and  here  T  find  myself  obliged  to  omit  a  great  variety 
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of  topics,  and  can  only  offer  one  or  two  of  principal 
importance.  That  the  Gospel  may  attain  its  end,  may 
exert  the  most  powerful  and  ennoblmg  influence  on  the 
human  character,  it  must  be  addressed  at  once  to  the 
understanding  and  to  the  heart.  It  must  be  so  preached 
as  to  be  firmly  believed  and  deeply  felt.  —  To  secure 
to  Christianity  this  firm  belief,  I  have  only  time  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  should  be  preached  in  a  rational  manner. 
By  this  I  mean,  that  a  Christian  minister  should  beware 
of  offering  interpretations  of  Scripture,  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  any  clear  discoveries  of  reason  or  dictates 
of  conscience.  This  admonition  is  founded  upon  the 
very  obvious  principle,  that  a  revelation  from  God  must 
be  adapted  to  the  rational  and  moral  nature  which  he 
has  conferred  on  man  ;  tliat  God  can  never  contradict 
in  his  Word  what  he  has  himself  written  on  the  human 
heart,  or  teaches  in  his  works  and  providence.  Every 
man  who  reads  the  Bible  knows,  that,  like  other  books, 
it  has  many  passages  which  admit  a  variety  of  interpre- 
tations. Human  language  does  not  admit  entire  pre- 
cision. It  has  often  been  observed  by  philosophers, 
that  the  most  familiar  sentences  owe  their  perspicuity, 
not  so  much  to  the  definiteness  of  the  language,  as  to 
an  almost  incredible  activity  of  the  mind,  which  selects 
from  a  variety  of  meanings  that  which  each  word  de- 
mands, and  assigns  such  limits  to  every  phrase  as  the 
Intention  of  the  speaker,  his  character  and  situation, 
require.  In  addition  to  this  source  of  obscurity,  to 
which  all  writings  are  exposed,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Scriptures  were  written  in  a  distant  ag'fe,  in  a  foreign 
language,  by  men  who  were  unaccustomed  to  the  sys- 
tematic arrangements  of  modern  times,  and  who,  al- 
though inspired,  were  left  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
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in  the  style  most  natural  or  habitual.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  that  they  admit  a  variety  of  interpretations  ?  Now, 
we  owe  it  to  a  book,  which  records,  as  we  believe, 
revelations  from  Heaven,  and  which  is  plainly  designed 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  race,  to  favor  those 
explications  of  obscure  passages,  which  are  seen  to  har- 
monize with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  with  the 
acknowledged  teachings  of  nature  and  conscience.  All 
those  interpretations  of  the  Gospel,  which  strike  the 
mind  at  once  as  inconsistent  with  a  ri^teous  government 
of  the  universe,  which  require  of  man  what  is  dispro- 
portioned  to  his  nature,  or  which  shock  any  clear  con- 
viction which  our  experience  has  furnished,  cannot  be 
viewed  with  too  jealous  an  eye  by  him,  who,  revering 
Christianity,  desires  to  secure  to  it  an  intelligent  belief. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  first  and  most  obvious 
meaning  of  Scripture  is  always  to  be  followed,  no  matter 
where  it  leads.  I  answer,  that  the  first  and  most  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  a  passage,  written  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  in  remote  antiquity,  is  very  often  false,  and  such  as 
farther  inquiry  compels  us  to  abandon.  I  answer,  too, 
that  all  sects  of  Christians  agree,  and  are  forced  to 
agree,  in  frequently  forsaking  the  literal  sense,  on  ac- 
count of  its  incongruity  with  acknowledged  truth.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  book  in  the  world,  which  requires  us  more 
frequently  to  restrain  unlimited  expressions,  to  qualify 
the  letter  by  the  spirit,  and  to -seek  the  meaning  in  the 
state  and  customs  of  the  virriter  and  of  his  age,  than  the 
New  Testament.  No  boo^  is  written  in  a  more  popular, 
figurative,  and  animated  style,  the  very  style  w^hich  re- 
quires the  most  constant  exercise  of  judgment  in  the 
reader.  The  Scriptures  are  not  a  frjgid  digest  of  Chris- 
tiaujlty,  as.  if  tliis  religion  were  a  mere  code  of  civil  laws. 
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They  give  us  the  Gospel  warm  from  the  hearts  of  its 
preachers.  The  language  is  not  that  of  logicians,  not 
the  langu'hge  of  retired  and  inanimate  speculation,  but 
of  affection,  of  zeal,  of  men  who  burned  to  convey 
deep  and  vivid  impressions  of  the  truth.  In  under- 
standing such  writers,  moral  feeling  is  often  a  better 
guide  than  a  servile  adherence  to  the  literal  and  most 
obvious  meaning  of  every  word  and  phrase.  It  may  be 
said  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament,  that 
sometimes  the  letter  killeth  whilst  the  spirit  giveth  life. 
Almost  any  system  may  be  built  on  'the  New  Testament 
by  a  commentator,  who,  forgetting  the  general  scope  of 
Christianity  and  the  lessons  of  nature  and  experience, 
shall  impose  on  every  passage  the  literal  signification 
which  IS  fipst  offered  to  the  mind.  The  Chrifstian  minis- 
ter should  avail  himself,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Divine 
Word,  of  the  aids  of  learning  and  criticism,  and  also  of 
the  aids  of  reason  and  conscience.  Those  interpreta- 
tions of  difficult  passages,  which  approve  themselves  to 
his  clear  and  established  conceptions* of  rectitude,  and 
to  his  devout  and  benevolent  affections,  he  should  regard 
with  a  favorable  eye  ;  whilst  those  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter should  be  regarded  with  great  distrust. 

I  have  said,  that  this  rational  method  of  preaching 
Christianity  is  important,  if  we  would  secure  a  firm  be- 
lief to  Christianity.  Some  men  may  indeed  be  recon- 
ciled to  an  unreasonable  religion  ;  and  terror,  that  pas- 
sion which  more  than  any  other  unsettles  the  intellect, 
may  silence  every  objection  to  the  most  contradictory 
and  degrading  principles.  But  in  general  the  understand- 
ing and  conscience  cannot  be  entirely  subdued.  They 
resist  the  violence  which  is  done  them.  A  lurking  in- 
credulity mingles  with  the  attempt  to  believe  what  con* 
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tradicts  the  highest  principles  of  our  nature.  Particu- 
larly the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  who 
will  tiltimately  govern  "pubUc  sentiment,  will  doubt  and 
BisbeUeve  the  unreasonable  system,  which,  perhaps,  they 
find  it  prudent  to  acknowledge  ;  and  will  either  convert 
it  into  an  instrument  of  policy,  or  seize  a  favorable  mo- 
ment for  casting  off  its  restraints  and  levelling  its  institu- 
•lions  with  the  dust.  Thus  unportant  is  it  that  Chris- 
tianity should  be  reconmiended  to  the  understandings 
of  men. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  also  most  important 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  recommended  to  the  heart. 
Christianity  should  be  so  preached,  as  to  interest  the 
affections,  to  awaken  contrition  and  fear,  veneration  and 
love,  gratitude  and  hope.  Some  preachers,  from  ob- 
serving the  pernicious  effects  of  violent  and  exclusive 
appeals  to  the  passions,  h^ve  fallen  into  an  opposite 
error,  which  has  rendered  the  labors  of  tlieir  lives  al- 
most wholly  unfruitful.  They  have  addressed  men  as 
mere  creatures  of  intellect ;  they  have  forgotten,  that 
affection  is  as  essential  to  our  nature  as  thought,  that 
action  requires  motive,  that  the  union  of  reason  and 
sensibility  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  that  without 
moral  feeling  there  can  be  no  strength  of  moral  purpose. 
They  have  preached  ingeniously,  and  the  hearer  has  pro- 
nounced the  teaching  true.  But  the  truth,  coldly  im- 
parted, and  coldly  received,  has  been  forgptten  as  fast  as 
heard  ;  no  energy  of  will  has  been  awakened ;  no  resist- 
ance to  habit  and  passion  been  called  forth  ;  perhaps  not 
a  momentary  purpose  of  self-improvement  has  glanced 
through  the  mind.  Preaching,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
as  various  as  our  nature.  The  sun  warms,  at  the  same 
moment  that  it  enlightens  ;  and,  unless  religious  truth  be 
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addressed  at  once  to  the  reason  and  the  affections,  unless 
it  kindles  whirst  it  guides,  it  is  a  useless  splendor  ;  it 
leaves  the  heart  barren  ;  it  produces  no  fruits  of  godli- 
ness. Let  the  Christian  minister,  then,  preach  the  Gos- 
pel with  earnestness,  with  affection,  with  a  heart  warmed 
by  his  subject,  not  thinking  of  himself,  not  seeking 
applause,  but  solicitous  for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
tenderly  concerned  for  his  people,  awake  to  the  solem- 
nities of  eternity,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  wor^h 
of  the  human  soul,  with  the  glory  and  happiness  to 
which  it  may  be  exalted,  and  with  the  misery  and  ruin 
into  which  it  will  be  plunged  by  irreligion  and  vice. 
Let  him  preach,  not  to  amuse,  but  to  convince  and 
awaken  ;  not  to  excite  a  momentary  interest,  but  a  deep 
and  lasting  seriousness  ;  not  to  make  his  hearers  think  of 
the  preacher,  but  of  themselves,  of  their  own  characters 
and  future  condition.  Let  him  labor,  by  delineating 
with  unaffected  ardor  the  hajppiness  of  virtue,  by  setting 
forth  religion  in  its  most  attractive  forms,  by  displaying 
the  paternal  character  of  God,  and  the  love  of  Christ 
which  was  stronger  than  death,  by  unfolding  the  purity 
and  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  world,  by  revealing  to 
the  soul  its  own  greatness,  and  by  persuasion,  by  en- 
treaty, by  appeals  to  the  best  sentiments  of  human  nature, 
by  speaking  from  a  heart  convinced  of  immortality  ;  let 
him  labor,  by  these  methods,  to  touch  and  to  soften  his 
hearers,  to  draw  them  to  God  and  duty,  to  awaken  giati- 
tude  and  love,  a  sublime  hope  and  a  generous  desire  of 
exalted  goodness.  And  let  him  also  labor,  by  solemn 
warning,  by  teaching  men  their  responsibihty,  by  setting 
Defore  sinners  the  aggravations  of  their  guilt,  by  showing 
them  the  ruin  and  immediate  wretchedness  wrought  by 
moral  evil  in  the  soul,  and  by  pointing  them  to  approach- 
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ing  deacb,  and  the  retributions  of  the  future  world ;  let 
hiin  labor,  by  these  means,  to  reach  the  consciences  of 
those  whom  lugher  motives  will  not  quicken,  to  break 
the  slumbers  of  the  worldly,  to  cut  off  every  false  hope, 
and  to  porsuade  the  sinner,  by  a  salutary  terror,  to  return 
to  Grod,  and  to  seek,  with  a  new  earnestness,  virtue, 
glory,  and  eternal  life. 
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NOTE,.    ..:....  .,;  ...:• 
...LJ  i»{-i"  •■•  !. 

ON  THE  FIRST  HEAD  OF  THE  PRECEDING  DISCOURSE. 

The  error  which  I  have  opposed  on  the  subject  of 
"  preaching  Christ,"  may  be  traced  in  a  great  measure  to 
what  appears  to  me  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  two  first 
chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  these 
chapters,  Paul  says,  that  he  "  determined  to  know  noth- 
ing among  the  Corinthians,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,"  and  speaks  once  and  again  of  ''preaching 
Christ  crucified,"  &c.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
Apostle  here  intended  to  select  the  particular  point  on 
which  preaching  should  chiefly  turn,  and  that  we  have 
his  authority  for  censuring  a  discourse  which  does  not  re- 
late immediately  to  the  character  of  Christ,  and  especially 
to  his  sufferings  on  the  cross.  But  I  think  that  a  little 
attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the 
Corinthians  will  show  us,  that  Paul  referred  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  generally,  as  the  subject  of  his  preaching, 
and  not  (o  a  very  limited  part  of  it. 

Corinth,  being  the  most  commercial  city  of  Greece, 
was  inhabited  by  Jews  as  well  as  Greeks.  These  Jews, 
as  Paul  tells  us,  "  wanted  a  sign,"  just  as  the  Pharisees 
in  the  time  of  Christ  demanded  "a  sign  from  heaven." 
That  is,  they  wanted  a  Messiah  who  should  be  marked 
out  to  them  by  a  visible  descent  from  heaven,  or  by  some 
glorious  appearance  from  heaven,  or  by  some  outward 
majesty  which  should  be  a  pledge  of  his  breaking  the 
Roman   yoke,  and  raising  Judea  to  the  empire  of  the 
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world.  They  wanted  a  splendid  and  temporal  Messiah. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  a  speculative 
people,  wanted  tnsdom,  or  a  system  of  philosophy,  and 
conld  h^ar  nothing  patiently  hut  the  subtile  disputations 
and  studied  harangues  with  which  they  were  amused '  by 
those  who  pretended  to  wisdom.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Corinth,  when  Paul  entered  it.  Had  he  brought  with 
him  an  account  of  a  triumphant  Messiah,  or  an  acute 
philosopher,  he  would  have  been  received  with  eagerness. 
But  none  were  desiBotis  to  hear  the  simple  religion  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  proved  his  mission,  not  by  subtil- 
tied  of  eloquence,  but  by  miracles  evincing  the  power  of 
God,  and  who  died  at  last  on  the  ignominious  cross. 
Paul,  however,  in  opposition  to  Jew  and  Greek,  deter^ 
mined  to  know  nothing  of  a  worldly  Messiah,  nothing  of 
any  old  or  new  scheme  of  philosophy  ;  but  to  know  and 
to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  exhibit  him  in  a  light  which 
Judaism  and  philosophy  would  alike  d)hor,  as  crucified 
for  the  recovery  of  men  from  error,  sin,  and  condemna- 
tion. In  other  words,  he  resolved  to.  preach  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  without  softening  its 
most  offensive  feature,  the  cross  of  its  author,  or  without 
borrowing  any  thing  from  Moses  or  from  any  Gentile 
philosopher,  to  give  currency  to  his  doctrines.  This  is 
the  amount  of  what  Paul  teaches  in  these  chapters. 

We  must  not  imagine,  when  we  read  these  chapters, 
that  Corinth  was  a  city  of  professing  Christians  ;  that 
among  these  Christians  a  difierence  of  opinion  had  arisen 
as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  Christian  preaching,  and  that 
Paul  intended  to  specify  the  topic  on  which  ministers 
should  chiefly  or  exclusively  insist.  This,  I  fear,  is  the 
common  impression  under  which  this  portion  of  Scripture 
is  read  ;  but  this  is  altogether  erroneous.  No  contro- 
versy of  this  kind  existed  ;  and  Paul,  in  these  chapters, 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  recommending  one  part 
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of  the  Gospel  in  preference  to  others,  but  intended  to 
recommend  the  whole  Gospel,  the  whole  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  distinction  from  Judaism  and  Gentile  philoso- 
phy. The  dangers  of  the  Corintfaiaa  Christians  ^required 
that  he  should  employ  every  effort  to  secure  their  fidelity 
to  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Having  been  educated  in 
the  Jewish  or  Heathen  religions  ;  living  in  the  midst  of 
Jews  and  Heathens  ;  hearing  p^rpetnally,  from  one 
class,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  triumphant .  prince, 
and  that  without  submission  to  the  law.  of  Moses,  no  one 
could  partake  his  blessings  ;  and  heaiing,  from  the  other, 
perpetual  praises  of  this  and  another  philosopher,  and 
perpetual  derision  of  the  Gospel,  because  In  its  doctrines 
and  style  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  refinements  and 
rhetoric  of  their  most  celebrated  sages  ;  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  in  these  trying  circumstances,  were  strongly 
tempted  to  assimilate  the  Gospel  to  the  prevalent  religions, 
to  blend  with  it  foreign  doctrines,  to  keep  the  humiliation 
of  its  author  out  of  sight,  and  to  teach  it  as  a  system  of 
philosophy  resting  on  subtile  reasoning  rather  than  on 
miracles  and  the  authority  of  God.  To  save  them  from 
this  danger,  a  danger  which  at  present  we  can  hardly  es- 
timate, the  Apostle  reminded  them,  that  when  he  came  to 
them  he  came  not  with  **  excellency  of  speech  and  with 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  but  in  demmistration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  miraculous  powers  ;  that  he  did  not 
comply  with  the  demands  of  Greek  or  Jew  ;  that  he 
preached  a  crucified  Messiah,  and  no  other  teacher  or 
deliverer  ;  and  that  he  always  insisted,  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  unaided  by  Judaism  or  philosophy,  was  able  to 
make  men  wise  to  salvation.  He  also  reminded  them, 
that  this  preaching,  however  branded  as  ^lishness,  had 
proved  divinely  powerful,  and  had  saved  them  from  that 
ignorance  of  God,  from  which  human  wisdom  had.  been 
unable  to  deliver  them.     These  remarks,  I  hope,  will  as- 
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«st  common  readers  in  understanding  the  chapters  under 
consideration. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  reading  the  New  Testament,  and 
particularly  the  Epistles,  to  forget,  that  the  Gospel  was  a 
new  religion,  and  that  the  Apostles  were  called  to  preach 
Jesus  to  those,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  before  heard  his 
name,  and  whose  prejudices  and  passions  prepared  them 
to  contemn  and  reject  his  claims.  In  these  circumstances, 
they  had  to  begin  at  the  very  foundation,  to  prove  to  the 
unbelieving  world  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  or  sent 
from  God  to  instruct  and  save  mankind.  This  is  often 
called  ''preaching  Christ,"  especially  in  the  Acts. — 
When  converts  were  made,  the  work  of  the  Apostles  was 
not  ended.  These  converts  wished  to  bring  with  them  a 
part  of  their  old  religion  into  the  church  ;  and  some  of 
the  Jews  even  insisted  that  obedience  to  Moses  was  essen* 
tial  to  salvation.  These  errors  the  Apostles  resolutely 
opposed,  and,  having  previously  established  the  Messiah* 
ship  of  Jesus,  they  next  proceeded  to  establish  the  suffi- 
ciency and  perfection  of  his  religion,  to  show  that  faith  in 
him,  or  reception  of  his  Gospel,  was  all  that  was  required 
to  salvation.  This  is  sometimes  called  ''  preaching 
Christ."  —  These  difficulties,  which  called  the  Apostles 
to  so  much  anxiety  and  toil,  are  now  in  a  great  measure 
removed.  Christian  ministers,  at  the  present  day,  are  not 
often  called  to  preach  Christ  in  opposition  to  the  infidel, 
and  never  in  opposition  to  the  weak  convert  who  would 
incorporate  Judaism  or  Gentile  philosophy  with  Christi- 
anity. The  great  foundation,  on  whfch  the  Apostles  spent 
so  much  strength,  is  now  firmly  laid.  Our  hearers  gen- 
erally acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  sent  by  God 
to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  and  *'able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  who  come  to  God  by  him."  We  are  there- 
fore seldom  called  to  preach  Christ  in  the  senses  which 
have  just  been  considered,  and  our  preaching  must  of 
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course  difier  in  a  measure  from  that  of  the  Apostles. 
But  there  is  another  sense  of  preaching  Christ,  involved 
in  both  the  preceding,  in  which  our  work  precisely  ac* 
cords  with  theirs.  Like  them,  we  are  to  unfold  to  those 
who  acknowledge  Jesus  as  their  Lord,  all  the  truths,  mo- 
tives, and  precepts,  which  he  has  left  to  guide  and  quicken 
men  to  excellence,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  happy  im- 
mortality. 
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DISCOURSE 


UOMGR£GATIONAL  MINISTERS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston,  1816. 


Isaiah  ii.  4 :  "  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

I  HAVE  choseD  a  subject,  which  may  seem  at  first  view 
not  altogether  appropriate  to  "the  present  occasion,  the 
subject  of  WAR.  It  may  be  thought,  that  an  address  to 
an  assembly  composed  chiefly  of  the  ministers  of  religion, 
should  be  confined  to  the  duties,  dangers,  encourage- 
ments of  the  sacred  office.  But  I  have  been  induced  to 
select  this  topic,  because,  after  the  slumber  of  ages, 
Christians  seem  to  be  awakemng  to  a  sense  of  the  pacific 
character  of  their  religion,  and  because  I  understood, 
that  this  Convention  were  at  this  anniversary  to  consider 
the  bterestbg  question,  whether  no  method  could  be 
devised  for .  enlightening  the  public  mind  on  the  nature 
and  guilt  of  war.  I  was  unwilling  that  this  subject 
should  be  approached  and  dismissed  as  an  ordinary 
affair.  I  feared,  that,  in  the  pressure  of  business,  we 
3* 
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might  be  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  customary  dis« 
approbation ;  and  that,  having  in  this  way  relieved  our 
eonscieQces,  we  should  relapse  into  our  former  indiffer- 
ence, and  continue  to  hear  the  bowlings  of  this  dread- 
ful storm  of  human  passions  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  before.  I  resolved  to  urge  on  you  the  duty,  and  I 
hoped  to  excite  in  you  the  purpose,  of  making  some 
new  and  persevering  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  this  worst 
vestige  of  barbarism,  this  grossest  outrage  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  The  day  I  trust  is  coming,  when 
Christians  will  look  back  with  gratitude  and  affection 
on  those  men,  who,  in  ages  of  conflict  and  bloodshed, 
cherished  generous  hopes  of  human  improvement,  with- 
stood the  violence  of  corrupt  opinion,  held  forth,  amidst 
the  general  darkness,  the  pure  and  mild  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  thus  ushered  in  a  new;  and  peaceful  era  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  May  you,  my  brethren,  be 
included  in  the  grateful  recoUection  of  that  day. 

The  miseries  and  crimes  of  war,  its  sourtesj  its  reme^ 
diesj  will  be  the  subjects  of  our  present  attention* 

In  detailing  its  miseries  and  crimes,  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  recur  to  unreal  or  exaggerated  horrors.  No 
depth  of  coloring  can  approach  reality.  It  is  lament- 
able, that  we  need  a  delineation  of  the  cBlamilies  of 
war,  to  rouse  us  to  exertion.  The  mere  idea  of  human 
beipgs  employing  every  power  and:  faculty  in  the  work  of 
mutual  destruction,  ought  to  send  a  shuddering  through 
the  frame.  But  on  this'  subject,  our  sensibilities  are 
dreadfully  sluggish  and  d^ad.  Our  ordinary  sympathies 
seem  to  forsake  us,  Wfeen  war  is  named.  The  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  a  single  fellow-being  often  excite  a 
tender  and  active  compassion  ;  but  we  hear  without 
emotion  of  thousands  enduring  every  variety  of  woe  in 
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war.  A  single  murder  ia  peace  thrills  through  our 
frames.  The  countless  murders  of  war  are  heard  as 
an  amusing  tale.  The  execution  of  a  criminal  depress- 
es the  mind,  and  philanthropy  is  laboring  to  substitute 
milder  punishments  for  death.  But  benevolence  has 
hardly  made  an  effort  to  snatch  from  sudden  and  un« 
timely  death,  the  innumerable  victims  immolated  on  the 
altar  of  war.  This  insensibility  demands  that  the  miser- 
ies and  crimes  of  war  should  be  placed  before  us  with 
minuteness,  with  energy,  with  strong  and  indignant  feel- 
mg. 

The  miseries  of  war  may  be  easily  conceived  from 
its  very  nature.  By  war,  we  understand  the  resort  of 
nations  to  force,  violence,  and  the  most  dreaded  meth- 
ods of  destruction  and  devastation.  In  war,  the  strength, 
skill,  courage,  energy,  and  resources  of  a  whole  people 
are  concentrated  for  the  infliction  of  pain  and  death. 
The  bowels  of  the  earth  are  explored,  the  most  active 
elements  combined,  the  resources  of  art  and  nature  ex- 
hausted, to  increase  the  power  of  man  in  destroying  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Would  you  learn  what  destruction  man,  when  thus 
aided,  can  spread  around  him  ?  Look,  then,  at  that 
extensive  region,  desolate  and  overspread  with  ruins ; 
its  forests  rent,  as  if  blasted  by  lightning ;  its  villages 
prostrated,  as  by  an  earthquake  ;  its  fields  barren,  as 
if  swept  by  storms.  Not  long  ago,  the  sun  shone  on 
no  happier  spot.  But  ravaging  armies  prowled  over  it ; 
war  frowned  on  it  ;  iand  its  fruitfulness  and  happiness 
are  fled.  Here  thousands  and  ten  thousands  were  gath- 
ered from  distant  provinces,  not  to  embrace  as  breth- 
ren, but  to  renounce  the  tie  of  Wotherhood  ;  and  -thou- 
sands, in   the  vigor  of  Kfe^  when   least  prepared   for 
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death,  were  hewn  down  and  scattered  like  chafi*  before 
the  whirlwind. 

Repair,  my  friends,  in  thought,  to  a  field -of  recent 
battle.  Here,  are  heaps  of  slain,  weltering  in  their 
own  blood,  their  bodies  mangled,  their  limbs  shattered, 
and  almost  every  vestige  of  the  human  form  and  coun- 
tenance destroyed.  Here,  are  multitudes  trodden  under 
foot,  and  the  war-horse  has  left  the  trace  of  his  hoof 
in  many  a  crushed  and  mutilated  frame.  Here,  are 
severer  sufferers ;  they  live,  but  live  without  hope  or 
consolation.  Justice  despatches  the  criminal  with  a  sin- 
gle stroke  ;  but  the  victims  of  war,  falling  by  casual, 
undirected  blows,  often  expire  in  lingering  agony,  their 
deep  groans  moving  no  compassion,  their  limbs  writh- 
ing on  the  earth  with  pain,  their  lips  parched  with  a 
burning  thirst,  their  wounds  open  to  the  chilling  air, 
the  memory  of  home  rushing  on  their  minds,  but  not 
a  voice  of  friendship  or  comfort  reaching  rfheir  ears. 
Amidst  this  scene  of  horrors,  you  see  the  bird  and 
beast  of  prey  gorging  themselves  with  the  dead  or  dy- 
ing, and  human  plunderers  rifling  the  warm  and  almost 
palpitating  remains  of  ihe  slain.  If  you  extend  your 
eye  beyond  the  immediate  field  of  battle,  and  follow 
the  track  of  the  victorious  and  pursuing  army,  you 
see  the  roads  strewed  with  the  dead  ;  you  see  scattered 
flocks,  and  harvests  trampled  under  foot,  the  smoking 
ruins  of  cottages,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  flying 
in  want  and  despair ;  and  even  yet,  the  horrors  of  a 
single  battle  are  not  exhausted.  Some  of  the  deepest 
pangs  which  it  inflicts,  are  silent,  retired,  enduring,  to 
be  read  in  the  widow's  countenance,  in  the  unprotected 
orphan,  in  the  aged  parent,  in  affection  cherishing  the 
memory  of  the  slain,  and  weeping  that  it  could  not  min- 
ister to  their  last  pangs. 
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I  have  asked  you  to  ^av^se,  in  thought,  a  field  of 
battle.  There,  is  another  scene,  often  presented  in  war, 
perhaps  more  terrible*  I  refetr  to  a  besi^ed  city.  The 
most  horrible  pages. in  histrpy  are  tb^e  which  record 
the  reduption  of  strongly  fortified  places.  In  a  be3ieged 
city,  are  collected  all  descriptions  and  ages  of  mankind, 
women,  children,  the  old,  the  infirm.  Day  and  night, 
the  weapons  of  death  and  ooi^ag^ratipn  &y  around  them. 
They  see  the  approaches  of  the  foei:tbe  trembling  bul- 
wark, and  the  fainting  strength  Qf  dieir  defenders.  They 
are  worn  with  famine,  and  on  fambe  presses  pesti- 
lence. At  length  the  assault  is  made,  erery  barrier 
is  broken  down,  and  a  lawless  soldiery,  exasperated  by 
resistance,  and  bumbg  with  lust  and  cruelty,  are  scat- 
tered through  the  streets.  The  domestic  retreat  is  vio- 
lated ;  and  even  the  house  of  God  is  no  Jonger  a  sanc- 
tuary. Venerable  age  is  no  protection,  fenwle  purity 
no  defence.  Is  woman  .spared  amidst  the  slaughter 
of  father,  brother,  husband,  and  son  i  Sl^  is  spared 
for  a  fa^,  which  makes  death  in  comparison  a  merciful 
doom.  With  such  heart-rending  scenes  history  abounds  ; 
and  what  better  fruits  can  you  jBXp^ct  from  war  ? 

These  views  are  the  most  obvious  and  striking  which 
war  presents.  There  are  more  secret  influences,  ap- 
pealing less  powerfully  to  the  senses,  and  imagination, 
but  deeply  affecting  to  a  reflecting  and  benevolent  mind. 
— Consider,  first,  the  condition  of  those  who  are  imme- 
diately engaged  in  war  ?  The  sufferings  of  soldiers 
firom  battle  we  have  seen  j  but  their  sufferings  are  not 
limited  to  the  period  of  conflict.  The  whole  of  war  is 
a  succession  of  exposures  too  severe  for  huiftan  nature. 
Death  employs. other  weapons  than  the  sword,  il  is 
computed,  that  m  ordinary  V^ara,  greater  nuiabers  per- 
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ish  by  sickness  than  in  battle.  Exhausted  by  long  and 
rapid  marches,  by  unwholesome  food,  by  exposure  to 
storms,  by  excessive  labor  under  a  burning  sky  through 
the  day,  and  by  interrupted  and  res^ess  sleep  on  the 
damp  ground  and  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  night, 
thousands  after  thousands  of  the  young  pine  away  and 
die.  They  anticipated  that  they  should  fall,  if  to  fall 
should  be  their  lot,  in  what  they  called  die  field  of  hon- 
or ;  but  they  perish  in  the  inglorious  and  crowded  hos- 
pital, surrounded  with  sights  and  sounds  of  woe,  far 
from  home  and  every  friend,  and  denied  those  tender 
ojQices  which  sickness  and  expiring  nature  require. 

Consider  next  the  influence  of  war  on  the  character 
of  those  who  make  it  their  trade.  They  let  themselves 
for  slaughter,  place  themselves  servile  instruments,  pas- 
sive machines,  in  the  hands  of  rulers,  to  execute  the 
bloodiest  mandates,  without  a  thought  on  the  justice  of 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  What  a  school 
is  this  for  the  human  character !  From  men  trained  in 
battle  to  ferocity,  accustomed  to  the  perpetration  of 
cruel  deeds,  accustomed  to  take  human  life  without  sor- 
row or  remorse,  habituated  to  esteem  an  unthinking 
courage  a  substitute  for  every  virtue,  encouraged  by 
plunder  to  prodigality,  taught  improvidence  by  perpetu- 
al hazard  and  exposure,  restrained  only  by  an  iron  dis- 
cipline which  is  withdrawn  in  peace,  and  unfitted  by 
the  restless  and  irregular  career  of  war  for  the  calm  and 
uniform  pursuits  of  ordinary  life  ;  from  such  men,  what 
ought  to  be  expected  but  contempt  of  human  rights  and 
of  the  laws  of  God  ?  From  the  nature  of  his  calling,  the 
soldier  is  almost  driven  to  sport  with  the  thought  of 
death,  to  defy  and  deride  it,  and,  of  course,  to  banish 
the  thought  of  that  retribution  to  which  it  leads  ;  and, 
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though  of  all  men  the  most  exposed  to  sudden  death, 
he  is  too  often  of  all  men  most  unprepared  to  appear  * 
before  his  Judge. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  conununity  at  large,  on 
its  prosperity,  its  morals,  and  its  political  institutions, 
though  less  striking  than  on  the  soldiery,  is  yet  baleful. 
How  often  is  a  community  irapoverished  to  sustain  a 
war  in  which  it  has  no  interest  ?  Public  burdens  are 
aggravated,  whilst  the  means  of  sustaining  them  are  re- 
duced. Internal  improvements  are  n^lected.  The 
revenue  of  the  state  is  exhausted  in  military  establish- 
ments, or  flows  through  secret  channels  into  the  coflers 
of  corrupt  men,  whom  war  exalts  to  power  and  office. 
The  regular  employments  of  peace  are  disturbed.  In- 
dustry in  many  of  its  branches  is  suspended.  The 
laborer,  ground  with  want,  and  driven  to  despair  by  the 
clamor  of  his  suflering  family,  becomes  a  soldier  in 
a  cause  which  he  condemns,  and  thus  the  country  is 
drained  of  its  most  effective  population.  The  people 
are  stripped  and  reduced,  whilst  the  authors  of  war 
retrench  not  a  comfort,  and  often  fatten  on  the  spoils 
and  woes  of  their  country. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  morals  of  society  is  also 
to  be  deprecated.  The  suspension  of  industry  multi- 
plies want ;  and  criminal  modes  of  subsistence  are  the 
resource  of  the  suffering.  Commerce,  shackled  and 
endangered,  loses  its  upright  and  honorable  character, 
and  becomes  a  system  of  stratagem  and  collusion.  In 
war,  the  moral  sentiments  of  a  community  are  perverted 
by  the  admiration  of  military  exploits.  The  milder 
virtues  of  Christianity  are  eclipsed  by  tlie  baleful  lustre 
thrown  round  a  ferocious  courage.  The  disinterested, 
the  benignant,  the  mercifid,  the  forgiving,  those  whom 
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Jesus  has  pronounced  blessed  and  honorable,  must  give 
pJace  to  the  hero,  whose  character  is  stained  not  only 
with  blood,  but  sometimes  with  the  foulest  vices,  but 
all  whose  stains  are  washed  away  by  victory.  War 
especially  injures  the  moral  feelings,  of  a  people,  by 
making  human  nature  cheap  in  their  estimation,  and  hu- 
man life  of  as  little  worth  as  that  of  an  insect  or  a  brute. 

War  diffuses  through  a  community  unfriendly  and 
malignant  passions.  Nations,  exasperated  by  mutual 
injuries,  burn  for  each  others'  humiliation  and  ruip. 
They  delight  to  hear  that  famine,  pestilence,  want,  de- 
feat, and  the  most  dreadful  scourges  which  Providence 
sends  on  a  guilty  world,  are  desolating  a  hostile  com- 
munity. The  slaughter  of  thousands  of  fellowrbeings, 
instead  of  awakening  pity,  flushes  them  with  delirious 
joy,  illuminates  the  city,  and  dissolves  the  whole  country, 
in  revelry  and  riot.  Thus  the  heart  of  man  is  hard- 
ened. His  worst  passions  are  nourished.  He  renoun- 
ces the  bonds  and  sympathies  of  humanity.  Were  the 
prayers,  or  rather  the  curses  of  warring  nations  preva- 
lent in  heaven,  the  whole  earth  would  long  since  have 
become  a  desert.  The  human  race,  with  all  their  la- 
bors and  improvements,  would  have  perished  under  the 
sentence  of  universal  extermination. 

But  war  not  only  assails  the  prosperity  and  morals 
of  a  community  ;  its  influence  on  the  political  condition 
is  threatening.  It  arms  government  with  a  dangerous 
patronage,  multiplies  dependents  and  instruments  of  op- 
pression, and  generates  a  power,  which,  in  the  lianas 
of  the  energetic  and  aspiring,  endangers  a  free  consti- 
tution. War  organizes  a  body  of  men,  who  lose  the 
feelings  of  the  citizen  in  the  soldier  ;  whose  habits  de- 
tach them  from  the  community;  whose  ruling  passion 
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b  devotion  to  a  chief;  who  are  inured  in  the  camp  to 
despotic  sway ;  who  are  accustomed  to  accomplish  their 
ends  by  force,  and  to  sport  with  the  rights  and  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow-beings ;  who  delight  in  tumult, 
adventure,  and  peril ;  and  turn  with  disgust  and  scorn 
from  the  quiet  labors  of  peace.  Is  it  wonderful,  that 
such  protectors  of  a  state  should  look  with  contempt  orf 
the  weakness  of  the  protected,  and  should  lend  them- 
selves base  instruments  to  the  subversion  of  that  freedom 
which  they  do  not  themselves  enjoy  ?  Iir  a  community, 
in  which  precedence  is  given  to  the  military  profession, 
freedom  cannot  long  endure.  The  encroachments  of 
power  at  home  are  expiated  by  foreign  triumphs.  The 
essential  interests  and  rights  of  the  st^te  are  sacrificed 
to  a  false  and  fatal  glory.  Its  intelligence  and  vigor, 
instead  of  presenting  a  bulwark  to  domestic  usurpation, 
are  expended  in  military  achievements.  Its  most  active 
and  aspiring  citizens  rush  to  the  army,  and  become  sub- 
servient to  the  power  which  dispenses  honor.  The 
nation  is  victorious,  but  the  recompense  of  its  toils  is 
a  yoke  as  galling  as  that  which  it  imposes  on  other' 
communities. 

Thus,  war  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  dreadful 
calamities  which  fall  on  a  guilty  world  ;  and,  what  de-. 
serves  consideration,  it  tends  to  multiply  and  perpetuatie 
itself  without  end.  It  feeds  and  grows  on  the  blood 
which  it  sheds.  The  passions,  from  which  it  springs, 
gain  strength  and  fury  from  indulgence.  The  success- 
ful nation,  flushed  by  victory,  pants  for  new  laurels; 
whilst  the  humbled  nation,  irritated  by  defeat,  is  impa- 
tient to  redeem  its  honor  and  repair  its  losses.  Peace 
becomes  a  truce,  a  feverish  repose,  a  respite  to  sharpen 
anew  the  sword,  and  to  prepare  for  future  struggles. 

VOL.  III.  4 
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Under  professions  of  friendship,  lurk  hatred  and  dis- 
trust ;  and  a  spark  suffices  to  renew  the  mighty  con- 
flagration. When  from  these  causes,  large  military  es- 
tablishments are  formed,  and  a  military  spirit  kindled, 
war  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  policy.  A  foreign  field 
must  be  found  for  the  energies  and  passions  of  a  martial 
people.  To  disband  a  numerous  and  veteran  soldiery, 
would  be  to  let  loose  a  dangerous  horde  on  society. 
The  blood-hounds  must  be  sent  forth  on  other  commu- 
nities, lest  they  rend  the  bosom  of  their  own  country. 
Thus  war  extends  and  multiplies  itself.  No  sooner  is 
one  storm  scattered,  than  the  sky  is  darkened  with  the 
gathering  horrors  of  another.  Accordingly,  war  has 
been  tlie  mournful  legacy  of  every  generation  to  that 
which  succeeds  it.  Every  age  has  had  its  conflicts. 
Every  country  has  in  turn  been  the  seat  of  devastation 
and  slaughter.  The  dearest  interest  and  rights  of  every 
nation  have  been  again  and  again  committed  to  the  haz- 
ards of  a  game,  of  all  others  the  most  uncertain,  and  in 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  success  too  often  attends  on 
the  fiercest  courage  and  the  basest  fraud. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  an  unexaggerated,  and,  I  will 
add,  a  faint  delineation  of  the  miseries  of  war ;  and  to 
all  these  miseries  and  crimes  the  human  race  have  been 
continually  exposed,  for  no  worthier  cause,  tlian  to  en- 
large an  empire  already  tottering  under  its  unwieldy 
weight,  to  extend  an  iron  despotism,  to  support  some 
idle  pretension,  to  repel  some  unreal  or  exaggerated 
injury.  For  no  worthier  cause,  human  blood  has  been 
poured  out  as  water,  and  millions  of  rational  and  im- 
mortal beings  have  been  driven  like  sheep  to  the  field 
of  slaughter. 
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Having  considered  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war, 
I  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  iqquire  into  its  sources  ; 
an  important  branch  of  our  subject,  for  it  is  only  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  sources,  that  we  can  be  guided  to  the 
remedies  of  war.  And  here,  I  doubt  not,  many  will 
imagine  that  the  first  place  ought  to  be  given  to  malig- 
nity and  hatred.  But  justice  to  human  nature  requires, 
that  we  ascribe  to  national  animosities  a  more  limited 
operation  than  is  usually  assigned  to  them,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  calamity.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  am- 
bitious men,  who  have  an  interest  in  war,  too  often 
accomplish  their  views  by  appealing  to  the  malignant 
feelings  of  a  community,  by  exaggerating  its  wrongs, 
ridiculing  its  forbearance,  and  reviving  ancient  jealous- 
ies and  resentments.  But  it  is  believed,  that,  were  not 
malignity  and  revenge  aided  by  the  concurrence  of  high- 
er principles,  the  false  splendor  of  this  barbarous  cus- 
tom might  easily  be  obscured,  and  its  ravages  stayed. 

One  of  the  great  springs  of  war  may  be  found  in  a 
very  strong  and  general  propensity  of  human  nature,  in 
the  love  pf  excitement,  of  emotion,  of  strong  interest ; 
a  propensity  which  gives  a  charm  to  those  bold  and 
hazardous  enterprises  which  call  forth  all  the  energies 
of  our  nature.  No  state  of  mind,  not  even  positive 
suffering,  is  more  painful  than  the  want  of  interesting 
objects.  The  vacant  soul  preys  on  itself,  and  often 
rushes  with  impatience  from  the  security  which  demands 
no  effort,  to  the  brink  of  peril.  This  part  of  human 
nature  is  seen  in  the  kind  of  pleasures  which  have 
always  been  preferred.  Why  has  the  first  rank  among 
sports  been  given  to  the  chase  ?  Because  its  difficul- 
ties, hardships,  hazards,  tumults,  awaken  the  mind,  and 
give  to  it  a  new  consciousness  of  existence,  and  a  deep 
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feeling  of  its  powers.  What  is  the  charm  which  at- 
taches the  statesman  to  an  office  which  almost  weighs 
him  down  with  labor  and  an  appalling  responsibility  ? 
He  finds  much  of  his  compensation  in  the  powerful  emo- 
tion and  interest,  awakened  by  the  very  hardships  of  his 
lot,  by  conflict  with  vigorous  njinds,  by  the  opposition 
of  rivals,  and  by  the  alternations  of  success  and  defeat. 
What  hurries  to  the  gaming  table  the  map  of  prosper- 
ous fortune  and  ample  resource  ?  The  dread  of  apathy, 
the  love  of  strong  feeling  and  of  mental  agitation.  A 
deeper  interest  is  felt  in  hazarding,  than  in  securing 
wealth,  and  the  temptation  is  irresistible.  One  more 
example  of  this  propensity  may  be  seen  in  tlie  attach- 
ment of  pirates  and  highwaymen  to  their  dreadful  em- 
ployment. Its  excess  of  peril  has  given  it  a  terrible 
interest ;  and  to  a  mai;i  who  has  long  conversed  with 
its  dangers,  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  are  vapid,  taste- 
less, ^nd  disgusting.  We  have  here  ope  spring  qf  war. 
W^r  ig  of  all  games  the  deepest,  awakening  ipost  pow- 
erfully the  soul,  and,  of  course,  presenting  powerful  at- 
traction to  those  restless  and  adventurous  mjnds,  which 
pant  fo|r  scenei?  of  greater  experiment  apfl  exposure  than 
peiLce  ?|]8brds.  The  savage,  finding  in  his  uncultivated 
modes  of  life  few  ojbjects  of  interest,  few  sources  of 
emotion,  burns  for  war  as  a  field  for  his  restless  energy. 
Civilized  men,  too,  find  a  pleasure  in  war,  p^s  an  excite- 
ment of  the  niind.  They  follow,  with  an  ^qger  con- 
cern, the  ipovemen^s  of  armies,  and  wait  the  issue  of 
battles  with  a  deep  suspense,  ap  alternation  of  hope  and 
fear,  inconceivably  more  interesting  than  the  unvaried 
uniformity  of  peaceful  pursuits. 

Another  powerful  principle  of  our  pature,  which  is 
the  spring  of  war,  is  the  passion  for  superiority,  for 
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triumph,  for  power.  The  human  mind  is  aspiring,  im- 
patient of  inferiority,  and  eager  for  preeminence  and 
Control.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  predominance  of 
this  passion  in  rulers,  whose  love  of  power  is  influenced 
by  the  possession,  and  who  are  ever  restless  to  extend 
their  sway.  It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that,  were 
this  desire  restrained  to  the  breasts  of  rulers,  war  would 
move  with  a  sluggish  pace.  But  the  passion  for  power 
and  superiority  is  universal;  and  as  every  individual, 
from  his  intimate  union  with  the  community,  is  accus- 
tomed to  appropriate  its  triumphs  to  himself,  there  is 
a  general  promptness  to  engage  in  any  contest,  by 
wliich  the  community  may  obtain  an  ascendency  over 
other  nations.  The  desire,  that  our  country  should 
surpass  all  others,  would  not  be  criminal,  did  we  un- 
derstand in  what  respects  it  is  most  honorable  for  a 
nation  to  excel ;  did  we  feel,  that  the  glory  of  a  state 
consists  in  intellectual  and  moral  superiority,  in  pre- 
eminence of  knowledge,  freedom,  and  purity.  But  to 
the  mass  of  a  people,  this  form  of  preeminence  is  too 
refined  and  unsubstantial.  There  is  another  kind  of 
triumph,  which  they  better  understand,  the  triumph  of 
physical  power,  triumph  in  battle,  triumph,  not  over 
the  minds,  but  the  territory  of  another  state.  Here  is 
a  palpable,  visible  superiority ;  and  for  this,  a  people 
are  willing  to  submit  lo  severe  privations.  A  victory 
blots  out  the  memory  of  their  sufferings,  and  m  boast- 
ing of  their  extended  power,  they  find  a  compensation 
for  many  woes. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  powerful  spring  of  war ; 
and  It  h  the  admiration  of  the  brilliant  qualities  dis- 
played in  war.     These  qualities,  more  than  all  things, 
have  prevented  an  impression  of  the  crimes  and  miseries 
4* 
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of  this  savage  custom.  Many  delight  in  war,  not  for 
its  carnage  and  woea,  bqt  for  its  valor  and  apparent 
magnanimity,  for  the  aelf-comm^d  of  ^e  hero,  the 
fortitude  which  despises  9uffering,  the  respkition  which 
courts  danger,  the  auperiority  of  |he  miad  to  the.  body> 
to  sensation,  to  fear.  Let  ua  be  j.u9t  tp  human  nature 
even  in  its  errors  and  excesses.  Men  seldom  delight  io 
war,  considered  merely  as  a  source  of  misery.  When 
they  hear  of  battles,  the  picture  which  rises  to  their 
view  is  not  what  it  should  be,  a  picture  pf  extreme 
wretchedness,  of  the  wounded,  the  ms^^g^^d,  the  ^l^m- 
These  horrors  are  hidden  upder  the  spleupi.dpr  of  thp3e 
mighty  energies,  which  break  forUi  amidst  t,be  perils  of 
conflict,  and  which  human  nature  cp|>|empl2^tes,  with  au 
intense  and  heart-thrilling  delight.  Attention  hurries 
from  the  heaps  of  the  slaughtered  to  the  victorious 
chief,  whose  single  mind  pervades  and  animates  a  host, 
and  directs  with  stem  composure  the  storm  of  battle ; 
and  the  ruin  which  he  spreads  is  forgotten  in  admiration 
of  his  power.  This  admiration  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
expressed  by  the  moat  unequivocal  signs^  Why  that 
garland  woven  ?  that  arch  erected  ?  that  festive  board 
spread  ?  These  are  tributes  to  the  warrior.  Whilst 
the  peaceful  sovereign,  who  scatters  blessings  with  the 
silence  and  constancy  of  Providence^  is  received  with 
a  faint  applause,  men  a^sembjie  in  crowds  to  bail  the 
conqueror,  perhaps  a  iponster  in  bjiman  form,  whose 
private  life  is  blackened  with  lu;st  and  crime,  and  whose 
greatness  is  buih  on  perfldy  and  usurpation,.  Thus,  war 
is  the  suresit  a^d  apeedj/^t  road  to  renown  ^  and  war  will 
never  cease,  while  the  fieM  of  battle  is  the  field  of 
glory,  and  the  roost  luxuriant  Ifturek  grow  fronj  i^  root 
npurished  with  blopd. 
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Another  cause  of  war  is  a  false  patriotism.  It  is  a 
natural  and  generous  impulse  of  nature  to  love  tlie  coun« 
try  which  gave  us  birth,  by  whose  institutions  we  have 
been  moulded,  by  whose  laws  defended,  and  with  whose 
soil  and  acenery  iimumerable  associations  of  early  years, 
of  domestic  affection,  and  of  friendship,  have  been 
fanned.  But  this  sentiment  often  degenerates  into  a 
narrow,  partial,  exclusive  attachment,  alienating  us  from 
other  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  instigating  to 
aggression  on  other  states.  In  ancient  times,  this  prin- 
ciple was  developed  with  wonderful  energy,  and  some- 
timea  absorbed  every  other  sentiment.  To  the  Romania 
Rome  was  the  universe.  Other  nations  were  of  no 
value  bul  to  grace  her  triumphs,  and  illustrate  her 
power  ;  ai^d  he,  who  in  private  life  would  have  disdabed 
injure  and  oppression,  exulted  in  the  successful  vio- 
lence by  which  oAef  nations  were  bound  to  the  chariot- 
wh^els  of  this  mistress  of  the  world.  This  spirit  still 
exists.  The  tie  of  country  is  thought  to  absolve  men 
from  the  oUiga^ons  of  universal  justice  and  humanity. 
Statesmen;  and  rulers  ure  expected  to  build  up  their  own 
country  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  and,  in  the  false 
patriotism  of  the  citizen,  they  h^ve  a  security  for  any 
Qutiages,  which  ve  sanctioned  by  success. 

Let  me  menuon  one  other  spring  of  war.  I  mean 
the  impressions  we  receive  in  early  life.  In  our  early 
years,  we  know  war  only  as  it  o£fers  itself  to  us  at  a  re- 
view ;,  not;  arrayed  in  terror,  not  staOdng  over  fields  of 
the  slajn^  and  desolated  re^qs,  its,  eye  flashing  with, 
fiiry,  and  it^  sword, reeking,  wiith  blood.  War,  as  we 
fiffst  see  it,  is  decked  with  gay  and.  splendid  trappingSi 
and  wears  a  countenance  of  joy.  It  moves  with  a  meas- 
ured and  graceful  step  to  the  sound  of  the  heart-stirring 
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fife  and  drum.  Its  instruments  of  death  wound  only  the 
air.  Such  is  war  ;  the  youthful  eye  is  dazzled  with  its 
ornaments  ;  the  youthful  heart  dances  to  its  animated 
sounds.  It  seems  a  pastime  full  of  spirit  and  activity, 
the  ver}'  sport  in  which  youth  delights.  These  false 
views  of  war  are  confirmed  by  our  earliest  reading.  We 
are  intoxicated  with  the  exploits  of  the  conqueror,  as 
recorded  in  real  history  or  in  glowing  fiction.  We  fol- 
low, with  a  sympathetic  ardor,  his  rapid  and  triumphant 
career  in  battle,  and,  unused  as  we  are  to  sufFering  and 
death,  forget  the  fallen  and  miserable  who  are  crushed 
under  his  victorious  car.  Particularly  by  the  study  of 
the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  the  sentiments  of  early 
and  barbarous  ages  on  the  subject  of  war  are  kept  alive 
in  the  mind.  The  trumpet,  which  roused  the  fury  of 
Achilles  and  of  the  hordes  of  Greece,  still  resounds  in 
our  ears  ;  and,  though  Christians  by  profession,  some 
of  our  earliest  and  deepest  impressions  are  received  in 
the  school  of  uncivilized  antiquity.  Even  where  these 
impressions  in  favor  of  war  are  not  received  in  youth, 
we  yet  learn  from  our  early  familiarity  with  it,  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  necessary  evil,  an  essential  part  of  our  con- 
dition. We  become  reconciled  to  it  as  to  a  fixed  law 
of  our  nature  ;  and  consider  the  thought  of  its  abolition 
as  extravagant  as  an  attempt  to  chain  the  winds  or  arrest 
the  lightning. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  unfold  the  principal  causes 
of  war.  They  are,  you  perceive,  of  a  moral  nature. 
They  may  be  resolved  into  wrong  views  of  human 
glory,  and  into  excesses  of  passions  and  desires,  which, 
by  right  direction,  would  promote  the  best  interests  of 
humanity.    From  these  causes  we  learn,  that  this  savage 
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custom  is  to  be  repressed  hy  moral  means,  by  salutary 
influences  on  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  mankind. 
And  thus  we  are  led  to  our  last  topic,  the  remedies  of 
war.  Id  introducing  the  observations  which  I  have  to 
offer  on  tUis  branch  of  the  subject,  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  suggest  an  important  caution.  Let  not  the  cause  of 
peace  be  injured  by  the  assertion  of  extreme  and  inde* 
fensible  principles.  I  particularly  refer  to  the  principle, 
tliat  war  is  absolutely,  and  in  all  possible  cases,  unlawful, 
and  prohibited  by  Christianity.  This  doctrbe  b  consid* 
ered,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  judicious  and  enlight- 
ened, as  endangering  the  best  interests  of  society  ;  and 
it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  connected  with  our  efforts 
for  the  diffusion  of  peace,  unless  it  appear  to  us  a  clear 
and  indubitable  truth.  War,  as  it  is  commonly  waged, 
is  indeed  a  tremendous  evil ;  but  national  sulfation  is 
a  greater  evil  than  a  war  of  defence  ;  and  a  community 
seems  to  me  to  possess  an  indisputable  right  to  resort  to 
such  a  war,  when  all  other  means  have  failed  for  the 
security  of  its  existence  or  freedom.  It  is  universally 
admitted,  that  a  community  may  employ  force  to  repress 
the  rapacity  and  violence  of  its  own  citizens,  to  disarm 
and  restrain  its  internal  foes ;  and  on  what  ground  can  we 
deny  to  it  the  right  of  repelUng  the  inroads  and  aggres-> 
sions  of  a  foreign  power  ?  If  a  government  may  .not 
lawfully  resist  a  foreign  army,  invading  .its  territory  to 
desolate  and  subdue,  on  what  principles  can  we  justify  a 
resistance  of  a  combination  of  its  own  citizens  for  the 
same  bjurious  purpose  ?  Government  is  instituted  for 
the  very  purpose  of  protecting  the  community  from  att 
violence,  no  maiter  by  what  hands  it  may  be  offered  ; 
and  rulers  would  be  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  were  they 
to  abandon  the  rights,  interests,  and  improvements  of 
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society  to  unprincipled  rapacity,  whether  of  domestic  or 
foreign  foes. 

We  are  indeed  told,  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is, 
"  resist  not  evil."  But  the  Scriptures  are  giv€n  to  us 
as  reasonable  beings.  We  must  remember,  that,  to  the 
renunciation  of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
we  owe  those  absurdities,  which  have  sunk  Christianity 
almost  to  the  level  of  Heathenism.  If  the  precept  to 
^'  resist  not  evil,"  admit  no  exception,  then  civil  govern* 
ment  is  prostrated ;  then  the  magistrate  must,  in  no  case, 
resist  the  injurious  ;  then  the  subject  must,  in  no  case, 
employ  the  aid  of  the  laws  to  enforce  his  rights.  The 
very  end  and  office  of  government  is,  to  resist  evil  men. 
For  this,  the  civil  magistrate  bears  the  sword  ;  and  he 
should  beware  of  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  which 
would  lead  him  to  bear  it  in  vain.  The  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  unlawfulness  of  war,  is  thought  by  its  advocates 
to  be  necessary  to  a  successful  opposition  to  this  bar- 
barous custom.  But,  were  we  employed  to  restore 
peace  to  a  contentious  neighbourhood,  we  should  not 
consider  ourselves  as  obliged  to  teach,  that  self-defence 
is  in  every  possible  case  a  crime  ;  and  equally  useless  is 
this  principle,  in  our  labors  for  the  pacification  of  the 
world.  Without  taking  this  uncertain  and  dangerous 
ground,  we  may,  and  ought  to  assail  war,  by  assailing 
the  principles  and  passions  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
by  improving  and  exalting  the  moral  sentiments  of  man- 
kind. 

For  example  ;  important  service  may  be  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  peace,  by  communicating  and  enforcing  just 
and  elevated  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  true  honor  of 
rulers.  Let  us  teach,  that  the  prosperity,  and  not  the 
extent  of  a  state,  is  the  measure  of  a  ruler's  glory  ;  that 
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the  brute  force  and  crooked  policy  which  annex  a  con- 
quest, are  infinitely  inferior  to  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
beneficence,  which  make  a  country  happy  ;  and  that  the 
earth  holds  not  a  more  abandoned  monster,  than  the 
sovereign,  who,  intrusted  with  the  dearest  interests  of  a 
people,  commits  them  to  the  dreadful  hazards  of  war, 
that  he  may  extend  his  prostituted  power,  and  fill  the 
earth  with  his  worthless  name.  Let  us  exhibit  to  the 
honor  and  veneration  of  mankind  the  character  of  the 
Christian  ruler,  who,  disdaining  the  cheap  and  vulgar 
honor  of  a  conqueror,  aspires  to  a  new  and  more  en- 
during glory  ;  who,  casting  away  the  long-tiied  weapons 
of  intrigue  and  violence,  adheres  with  a  holy  and  un- 
shaken confidence  to  justice  and  philanthropy,  as  a  na- 
tion's best  defence ;  and  who  considers  himself  as 
exalted  by  God,  only  that  he  may  shed  down  blessings, 
and  be  as  a  beneficent  deity  to  the  world. 

To  these  instructions  in  relation  to  the  true  glory  of 
rulers,  should  be  added,  just  sentiments  as  to  the  glory 
of  nations.  Let  us  teach,  that  the  honor  of  a  nation 
consists,  not  in  the  forced  and  reluctant  submission  of 
otlier  states,  but  in  equal  laws  and  free  institutions,  in 
cultivated  fields  and  prosperous  cities  ;  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  in  the  diffusiou 
of  knowledge,  in  magnanimity  and  justice,  in  the  vir- 
tues and  blessings  of  peace.  Let  us  never  be  weary 
in  reprobating  that  infernal  spirit  of  conquest,  by  which 
a  nation  becomes  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the 
world,  and  inevitably  prepares  a  tomb,  at  best  a  splendid 
tomb,  for  its  own  liberties  and  prosperity.  Nothing  has 
Deen  more  common,  than  for  nations  to  imagine  them- 
selves great  and  glorious  on  the  ground  of  foreign  con- 
quest, when  at  home  they  have  been  loaded  with  qhains. 
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Cannot  these  gross  and  monstrous  delusions  be  scat-' 
tered  ?  Can  nothing  be  done  to  persuade  Christian 
nations  to  engage  in  a  new  and  untried  race  of  glory,  in 
generous  competitions,  iti  a  noble  contest  for  superiority 
in  wise  legislation  and  internal  improvements,  in  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  humanity  ? 

Another  most  important  method  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  peace  is,  to  turn  men's  admiration  from  military 
courage  to  qualities  of  real  nobleness  and  dignity.  It  i^ 
time  that  the  childish  admiration  of  courage  should  give 
place  to  more  manly  sentiments  ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
we  effect  this  change,  we  shall  shake  the  main  pillar  of 
war,  we  shall  rob  military  life  of  its  chief  attraction. 
Courage  is  a  very  doubtful  quality,  springing  from  very 
different  sources,  and  possessing  a  corresponding  variety 
of  character.  Courage  sometimes  results  from  mental 
weakness.  Peril  is  confronted,  because  the  mind  wants 
comprehension  to  discern  its  extent.  This  is  often  the 
courage  of  youth,  the  courage  of  unreflecting  ignorance, 
—  a  contempt  of  peril  because  peril  is  but  dimly  seen. 
Courage  still  more  frequently  springs  from  physical  tem- 
perament, from  a  rigid  fibre  and  iron  nerves,  and  de- 
serves as  little  praise  as  the  proportion  of  the  form  or 
the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  Again,  every  passion, 
-which  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  passion  of  fear, 
and  to  exclude  by  its  vehemence  the  idea  of  danger, 
communicates  at  least  a  temporary  courage.  Thus  re- 
venge, when  it  burns  with  great  fury,  gives  a  terrible 
energy  to  the  mind,  and  has  sometimes  impelled  men  to 
meet  certain  death,  that  they  might  inflict  the  same  fate 
on  an  enemy.  You  see  the  doubtful  nature  of  courage. 
It  is  often  associated  with  the  worst  vices.  The  most 
wonderful  examples  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
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^pirates  and  robbers,  ^hose  fearlessness  is  generally  pro- 
portioned to  the  insensibility  of  their  consciences,  and 
to  the  enormity  of  their  crimes.  Courage  is  also  ex- 
hibited with  astonishing  power  in  baibarous  countries, 
where  the  child  is  trained  to  despise  the  hardships  and 
pains  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  his  condition  ;  where 
the  absence  of  civil  laws  obliges  every  man  to  be  his 
own  defender  ;  and  where,  from  the  imperfection  of 
moral  sentiment,  corporeal  strength  and  ferocious  courage 
are  counted  the  noblest  qualities  of  human  nature.  The 
common  courage  of  armies  is  equally  worthless  with*  that 
of  the  pirate  and  the  savage.  A  considerable  part  of 
almost  every  army,  so  far  from  deriving  their  resolution 
from  love  of  country  and  a  sense  of  justice,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  country,  and  have  been  driven  bto  the 
ranks  by  necessities,  which  were  generated  by  vice. 
These  are  the  brave  soldiers,  whose  praises  we  hear  ; 
brave  from  the  absence  of  all  reflection ;  prodigal  of 
life,  because  their  vices  have  robbed  life  of  its  blessings  ; 
brave  from  sympathy  ;  brave  from  the  thirst  of  plunder  ; 
and  especially  brave,  because  the  sword  of  martial  law  is 
hanging  over  their  heads.  Accordingly,  military  cour- 
age is  easily  attained  by  the  most  debased  and  unprinci- 
pled  men.  The  common  drunkard  of  the  streets,  who 
is  enlisted  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  when  thrown  into  the 
ranks  among  the  unthinkbg  and  profane,  subjected  to  the 
rigor  of  martial  discipline,  familiarized  by  exposure  to 
the  idea  of  danger,  and  menaced  with  death  if  he  be- 
tray a  symptom  of  fear,  becomes  as  brave  as  his  officer, 
whose  courage  may  often  be  traced  to  the  same  dread 
of  punishment,  and  to  fear  of  severer  infamy  than  at- 
tends on  the  cowardice  of  the  common  soldier.  Let 
the  tribute  of  honor  be  freely  and  liberally  given  to  the 
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soldier  of  principle,  who  exposes  his  life  for  a  cause 
which  his  conscience  approves,  and  who  mingles  clem- 
ency and  mercy  with  the  joy  of  triumph.  But  as  for 
the  multitude  of  military  men,  who  regard  war  as  a 
trade  by  which  to  tlirive,  who  hire  themselves  to  fight 
and  slay  in  aiiy  cause,  and  who  destroy  their  fellow- 
beings  with  as  little  concern,  as  the  husbandman  does  th6 
vermin  that  mfest  his  fields,  I  know  no  class  of  men  on 
whom  admiration  can  more  unjustly  and  more  injuriously 
be  bestowed.  Let  us  labor,  my  brethren,  to  direct  the 
admiration  and  love  of  mankind  to  another  and  infinitely 
higher  kind  of  greatness,  to  that  true  magnanimity,  which 
is  prodigal  of  ease  and  life  in  the  service  of  God  and 
mankind,  and  which  proves  its  courage  by  unshaken  ad- 
herence, amidst  scorn  and  danger,  to  truth  and  virtue. 
Let  the  records  of  past  ages  be  explored,  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  not  the  wasteful  conqueror,  whose  path  was  as 
the  whirlwind,  but  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
martyrs  to  the  interests  of  freedom  and  religion,  men 
who  have  broken  the  chain  of  the  slave,  who  have  trav- 
ersed the  earth  to  shed  consolation  into  the  cell  of  the 
prisoner,  or  whose  sublime  faculties  have  explored  and 
revealed  useful  and  ennobling  truths.  Can  nothing  he 
done  to  hasten  die  time,  when  to  such  men  eloquence 
and  poetry  shall  offer  their  glowing  homage,  —  when  for 
these  the  statue  and  monument  shall  be  erected,  the 
canvass  be  animated,  and  the  laurel  entwined, —  and 
when  to  these  the  admiration  of  the  young  shall  be 
directed,  as  their  guides  and  forerunners  to  glory  and 
immortality  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  method  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  peace.  Let  Christian  ministers  exhibit  with  greater 
clearness  and  distinctness,  than  ever  they  have  done. 
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the  pacific  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity.  M7 
brethren,  this  spirit  ought  to  hold  the  same  place  in  our 
preaching,  which  it  holds  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord. 
Instead  of  being  crowded  and  lost  among  other  subjects, 
it  should  stand  in  the  front  of  Christian  graces ;  it  should 
be  inculcated  as  the  Kfe  and  essence  of  our  religion.  We 
should  teach  men,  that  charity  is  greater  than  faith  and 
hope ;  that  God  is  love  or  benevolence ;  and  that  love 
is  the  brightest  communication  of  divinity  to  the  human 
soul.  We  should  exhibit  Jesus  in  aU  the  amiableness 
of  his  character,  now  shedding  tears  over  Jerusalem, 
and  now,  his  blood  on  Calvary,  «nd  in  his  last  hours 
recommending  'his  own  sublime  love  as  the  badge  and 
distinction  of  his  followers.  We  should  teach  men,  that 
it  is  the  property  of  the  benevolence  of  Christianity,  to 
diffuse  itself  like  the  light  and  rain  of  heaven,  to  dis- 
dain the  limits  of  rivers,  mountains,  or  oceans,  by 
which  nations  are  divided,  and  to  embrace  every  human 
being  as  a  brother.  Let  us  never  forget,  that  our 
preaching  is  evangelical,  just  in  proportion  as  it  incul- 
cates and  awakens  this  disinterested  and  unbounded 
charity  ;  and  that  our  hearers  are  Christians,  just  as 
far  and  no  farther  than  they  delight  in  peace  and  benefi- 
cence. 

It  is  a  painful  truth,  which  ought  not  to  be  suppressed, 
that  the  pacific  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  been  greatly 
obstructed  by  the  disposition,  which  has  prevailed  in  all 
ages,  and  especially  among  Christian  nn'nisters,  to  give 
importance  to  the  peculiarities  of  sects,  and  to  rear  walls 
of  partition  between  different  denominations.  Shame 
ought  to  cover  the  face  of  the  believer,  when  he  remem- 
bers, that  under  no  religion  have  intolerance  and  perse- 
cution raged  more  fiercely  than  under  the  Gospel  of  the 
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meek  and  forbearing  Savioar.  Christians  have  made  the' 
earth  to  reek  with  blood  and  to  resound  with  denuncia- 
tion. Can  we  wonder,  that,  while  the  spirit  of  war  has 
been  cherished  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church,  it  has 
continued  to  ravage  among  the  nations  ?  Were  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  to  be  inculcated  with  but  half  the 
zeal,  which  has  been  wasted  on  doubtful  and  disputed 
doctrines,  a  sympathy,  a  cooperation  might  in  a  very 
short  time  be  produced  among  Christians  of  every  na> 
tion,  most  propitious  to  the  pacification  of  the  world. 
In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
extension  of  commerce,  Christians  of  bodi  hemispheres 
are  at  this  moment  brought  nearer  to  one  another,  than 
at  any  former  period ;  and  «i  intercourse,  founded  on 
religious  sympathies,  is  gradually  connecting  the  most 
distant  regions.  What  a  powerful  weapon  is  furnished 
by  this  new  bond  of  union  to  the  ministers  and  friends 
of  peace  !  Should  not  the  auspicious  moment  be  seised 
to  inculcate  on  all  Christians,  in  alt  regions,  that  they 
owe  their  first  allegiance  to  their  common  Lord  in  heav- 
en, whose  first,  and  tasrt,  and  great  comma]^  is,  love  f 
Should  they  not  be  taught  to  look  with  a  shuddering  ab- 
horrence on  war,  which  continually  summons  to  the  field 
of  battle,  under  opposing  standards,  the  followers  of  the 
same  Saviour,  and  commands  them  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  each  others*  blood  ?  Once  let  Christians  of 
every  nation  be  brought  to  espouse  the  cause  of  peace 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  and  their  labor  wiB  not  be 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Human  afiairs  will  rapidly  assume 
a  new  and  milder  aspect.  The  predicted  ages  of  peace 
will  dawn  on  the  world.  Public  opinion  will  be  purified. 
The  false  lustre  of  the  hero  will  grow  dim.  A  nobler 
order  of  character  will  be  admired  and  diffused.     The 
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Idngdoms  of  the  world  will  gradually  become  the  king- 
doms of  God  and  of  his  Christ. 

My  friends,  I  did  intend,  but  I  have  not  time,  to  no- 
tice the  arguments  which  are  urged  in  support  of  war. 
Let  me  only  say,  that  the  common  argument,  that  war 
is  necessary  to  awaken  the  boldness,  energy,  and  no- 
blest qualities  of  human  nature,  will,  I  hope,  receive  a 
practical  refutation  in  the  friends  of  philanthropy  and 
peace.  Let  it  appear  in  your  lives,  that  you  need  not 
this  spark  from  hell  \o  kindle  a  heroic  resolution  in 
your  breasts.  Let  it  appear,  that  a  pacific  spirit  has 
no  affinity  with  a  tame  and  feeble  character.  Let  us 
prove,  that  courage,  the  virtue  which  has  been  thought 
to  flourish  most  in  the  rough  field  of  war,  may  be  reared 
to  a  more  generous  height,  and  to  a  firmer  texture,  in 
the  bosom  of  peace.  Let  it  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  fear, 
but  principle,  which  has  made  us  the  enemies  of  war. 
In  every  enterprise  of  philanthropy  which  demands  dar- 
ing, and  sacrifice,  and  exposure  to  hardship  and  toil, 
let  us  embark  with  serenity  and  joy.  Be  it  our  part,  to 
exhibit  an  undaunted,  unshaken,  unwearied  resolution, 
not  in  spreading  ruin,  but  in  serving  God  and  mankind, 
in  alleviating  human  misery,  in  diffusing  truth  and  vir- 
tue, and  especially  m  opposmg  war.  The  doctrines 
of  Christianity  have  had  many  martyrs.  Let  us  be 
willing,  if  God  shall  require  it,  to  be  martyrs  to  its 
spirit,  the  neglected,  insulted  spirit  of  peace  and  love. 
In  a  better  service  we  cannot  live ;  in  a  nobler  cause 
we  cannot  die.  It  is  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  sup- 
ported by  Almighty  Goodness,  and  appointed  to  triumph 
over  the  passions  and  delusions  of  men,  the  customs  of 
ages,  and  the  fallen  monuments  of  the  forgotten  con- 
queror. 
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NOTE. 

I  have  deferred  to  this  place  a  few  remarks  on  the  ar- 
guments which  are  usually  adduced  in  support  of  war. 

War,  it  is  said,  kindles  patriotism  ;  by  fighting  for  our 
country,  we  learn  to  love  it.  But  the  patriotism  which  is 
cherished  by  war,  is  ordinarily  faise  and  spurious,  a  vice 
and  not  a  virta«^  a  scourge  to  the  world,  a  narrow,  un- 
just passion,  which  aiiOB  to  exalt  a  particular  state  on  the 
humiliatioa  and  destruction  of  other  nations.  A  gemdne, 
enlightened  patriot  discerns,  that  the  welfare  of  his  own 
country  is  involved  in  the  general  progress  of  society ; 
and,  in  the  character  of  a  patriot,  as  well  as  of  a  Chris- 
tian, he  rejoices  in  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  other 
communities,  and  is  anxious  to  maintain  with  them  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

It  is  said,  that  a  military  spirit  is  the  defence  of  a 
country.  But  it  more  frequently  endangers  the  vital  in- 
terests of  a  nation,  by  embroiling  it  with  other  states. 
This  spirit,  like  every  other  passion,  is  impatient  for 
gi^atification,  and  often  precipitates  a  country  into  un- 
necessary war.  A  people  have  no  need  of  a  military 
spirit.  Let  them  be  attached  to  their  government  and 
institutions  by  habit,  by  early  associations,  and  especially 
by  experimental  conviction  of  their,  excellence,  and  they 
will  never  want  means  or  spirit  to  defend  them. 

War  is  recommended  as  a  method  of  redressing  na- 
tional grievances.  But  unhappily,  the  weapons  of  war, 
from  their  very  nature,  are  often  wielded  most  success- 
fully by  the  unprincipled.     Justice  and  force  have  little 
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cdiigeniaMty.  ^ould  ndt  Ckrislialis  ereryvdiere  stiire 
to  promote  the  reference  of  national  as  well  as  of  indind* 
ual  disputes  to  an  impartial  umpire  ?  Is  a  project  of 
this  nature  more  extravagant  tiian  the  idea  of  redacing 
Bavage  hordes  to  a  state  of  regular  tociety  ?  The  last 
has  been  accomplished.  I&  the  first  to  be  abandoned 
in  despair  ? 

It  is  said,  that  war  sweeps  off  the  idle,  dissolute,  and 
vicious  members  of  th^  community.  Monstrous  argu« 
iiient  !  If  a  government  may  for  this  end  plunge  a  na-^ 
tion  into  war,  it  may  with  equal  justice  consign  to  the 
executioner  any  number  of  iHi  mibjects,  whom  it  nay 
deem  a  burden  on  the  state.  The  fact  ist,  that  war  com- 
monly g«nerttles  as  many  profligates  as  it  de^roys.  A 
disbanded  army  fills  the  community  with  at  least  as  many 
abandoned  members  as  at  first  it  absorbed.  There  is 
another  method,  not  quite  so  summary  as  war,  of  ridding 
a  country  of  unprofitable  and  injurious  citiaoens,  but  vast* 
ly  more  effectual  ;  and  a  method,  which  will  be  applied 
with  spirit  and  success,  just  in  proporticm  as  war  shall 
yield  to  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  I  refer  to 
the  exertions,  which  Christians  have  commenced,  for  the 
reformation  and  improvement  of  the  ignorant  and  poor, 
and  especially  for  the  instruction  and  moral  culture  of 
indigent  children.  Christians  are  entreated  to  persevere 
and  abound  in  these  godlike  efibrts.  By  diffusing  moral 
aild  religious  principles  and  sober  and  indi»itrtoiis  habits 
through  the  laboring  classes  of  society,  they  will  dry  up 
one  important  source  of  war.  They  will  destroy  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  materials  of  armios.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  classes  become  well  principled  and  industri* 
ous,  poverty  will  disappear,  the  population  of  a  country 
will  be  more  and  more  proportioned  to  its  resources,  and  of 
course  the  number  will  be  diminished  of  those,  who  have 
no  alternative  but  beggary  or  a  catop.     The  moral"  care, 
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which  is  at  the  present  day  extended  to  the  poor,  10  one 
of  the  most  honorable  features  of  our  age.  Christians  I 
remember  that  your  proper  warfare  is  with  ignorance  and 
viee,  and  exhibit  here  the  same  unwearied  and  inventive 
energy,  which  has  marked  the  warriors  of  the  world. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  a  military  spirit  favors  liber- 
ty. But  how  is  it,  that  nations,  afler  fighting  for  ages» 
are  so  generally  enslaved  ?  The  truth  is,  that  liberty 
has  no  foundation  but  in  private  and  public  virtue  ;  and 
virtue,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  common  growth  of 
war. 

But  the  great  argument  remains  to  be  discussed.  It  is 
said,  that,  without  war  to  excite  and  invigorate  the  human 
mind,  some  of  its  noblest  energies  will  slumber,  and  its 
highest  qualities,  courage,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  will 
perish.  To  this  I  answer,  that  if  war  is  to  be  encouraged 
among  nations,  because  it  nourishes  energy  and  heroism, 
on  the  same  principle  war  in  our  families,  and  war  be- 
tween neighbourhoods,  villages,  and  cities  ought  to  be 
encouraged  ;  for  such  contests  would  equally  tend  to 
promote  heroic  daring  and  contempt  of  death.  Why 
shall  not  different  provinces  of  the  same  empire  annually 
meet  with  the  weapons  of  death,  to  keep  alive  their  cour- 
age ?  We  shrink  at  this  suggestion  with  horror  ;  but 
why  shall  contests  of  nations,  rather  than  of  provinces  or 
families,  find  shelter  under  this  barbarous  argument  ? 

I  observe  again  ;  if  war  be  a  blessing,  because  it 
awakens  energy  and  courage,  then  the  savage  state  is 
peculiarly  privileged  ;  for  every  savage  is  a  soldier  and 
his  whole  modes  of  life  tend  to  form  him  to  invincible 
resolution.  On  the  same  principle,  those  early  periods 
of  society  were  happy,  when  men  were  called  to  contend, 
not  only  with  one  another  but  with  beasts  of  prey  ;  for  to 
these  excitements  we  owe  the  heroism  of  Hercules  and 
Theseus.     On  the  same  principle,  the  feudal  ages  were 
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more  favored  than  the  present ;  for  then  every  baron 
was  a  military  diief,  every  castie  frowned  defiance,  and 
every  vassal  was  trained  to  arms.  And  do  we  really  wish, 
that  the  earth  should  again  be  overrun  with  monsters,  or 
abandoned  to  savage  or  feudal  violence,  in  order  that  he- 
roes may  be  multiplied  ?  If  not,  let  us  cease  to  vindicate 
war  as  affording  excitement  to  energy  and  courage. 

I  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  in  the  preceding  dis- 
course, we  need  not  war  to  awaken  human  energy. 
There  is  at  least  equal  scope  for  courage  and  magna- 
nimity in  blessing,  as  in  destroying  mankind.  The  con- 
dition of  the  human  race  offers  inexhaustible  objects  for 
enterprise,  and  fortitude,  and  magnanimity.  In  relieving 
the  countless  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  in  explor- 
ing unknown  regions,  in  carrying  the  arts  and  virtues  of 
civilization  to  unimproved  communities,  in  extending  the 
bounds  of  knowledge,  in  diffusing  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  especially  in  spreading  the  light  and  influence  of 
Christianity,  how  much  may  be  dared,  how  much  en- 
dured !  Philanthropy  invites  us  to  services,  which  de- 
mand the  most  intense,  and  elevated,  and  resolute,  and 
adventurous  activity.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that,  were 
nations  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  would 
slumber  in  ignoble  ease ;  that,  instead  of  the  high-minded 
murderers,  who  are  formed  on  the  present  system  of  war, 
we  should  have  effeminate  and  timid  slaves.  Christian 
benevolence  is  as  active  as  it  is  forbearing.  Let  it  once 
form  the  character  of  a  people,  and  it  will  attach  them  to 
every  Important  interest  of  society.  It  will  call  forth 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  in  every  region  un- 
der heaven.  It  will  give  a  new  extension  to  the  heart, 
open  a  wider  sphere  to  enterprise,  inspire  a  courage  of 
exhaustless  resource,  and  prompt  to  every  sacrifice  and 
exposure  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man race.     The  energy  of  this  principle  has  been  tried 
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and  displayed  in  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr,  and  in  the 
patient  labors  of  those  who  have  carried  the  Gospel  into 
the  dreary  abodes  of  idolatry.  Away  then  with  the  ar- 
gument, that  war  is  needed  as  a  nursery  of  heroism.  The 
school  of  the  peaceful  Redeemer  is  infinitely  more  adapt- 
ed to  teach  .the  nobler,  as  well  as  the  milder  virtues, 
which  adorn  humanity. 
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DISCOURSE 

ATTHB 

ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV.  JARED  SPARKS. 
Baltinorx,  1819. 


1  Thbs.  ▼.  21 :  <<Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.*' 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  occasion  not  only 
justify,  but  seem  to  demand  a  departure  from  the  course 
generally  followed  by  preachers  at  the  introduction  of 
a  brother  into  the  sacred  office.  It  is  usual  to  speak 
of  the  nature,  design,  duties,  and  advantages  of  the 
Christian  ministry ;  and  on  these  topics  I  should  now 
be  happy  to  insist,  did  I  not  remember  that  a  minister 
is  to  be  given  this  day  to  a  religious  society,  whose 
peculiarities  of  opinion  have  drawn  upon  them  much 
remark,  and  may  I  not  add,  much  repioach.  Many 
good  minds,  many  sincere  Christians,  I  am  aware,  are 
apprehensive  that  tlie  solemnities  of  this  day  are  to  give 
a  degree  of  influence  to  principles  which  they  deem 
false  and  injurious.  The  fears  and  anxieties  of  such 
men  I  respect ;  and,  believing  that  they  are  grounded 
in  part  on  mistake,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay 
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before  you,  ajs  clearly  as  I  can,  some  of  the  distingnisli- 
ing  opinions  of  that  class  of  Christians  in  our  country, 
who  are  known  to  sympathize  with  this  religious  society. 
I  must  ask  your  patience,  for  such  a  subject  is  not  to 
be  despatched  in  a  narrow  compass,  I  must  also  ask 
you  to  remember,  that  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit,  in  a 
single  discourse,  our  views  of  every  doctrine  of  Reve- 
lation, much  less  the  difierences  of  opinion  which  are 
known  to  subsist  among  ourselves.  I  shall  confine  my* 
self  to  topics,  on  which  oiu:  sentiments  have  been  mis- 
represented, or  which  distinguish  us  most  widely  from 
others.  May  1  not  hope  to  be  heard  with  candor  ? 
God  deliver  us  all  froi»  prejodioe  and  unkindness,  and 
fill  us  with  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue. 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  under  which  my 
thoughts  will  be  ariang^.  I  sliall  endeavour  to  unfold, 
1st,  The  prmciples  which  we  adopt  m  interpreting  die 
Scriptures.  And  2dly,  Seme  of  ifihe  doctrines,  which 
the  Scriptures,  so  interpreted,  seem  to  us  clearly  to 
express. 

I.  We  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  records  of  God's 
successive  revelations  to  mankind^  and  particularly  of 
the  last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  his  will  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Whatever  doctrines  seem  to  us  to  be  clearly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  we  receive  without  reserve 
or  exception.  We  do  not,  however,  attach  equal  im- 
portance to  all  the  books  in  this  collection.  Our  re- 
ligion, we  believe,  lies  chiefly  ki  the  New  Testament. 
The  dispensation  of  Moses,  compared  with  that  of  Je- 
sus, we  consider  as  adapted  to  the  childhood  of  the  hu- 
man race,  a  preparation  for  a  nobler  system,  and  chiefly 
useful   now  as   serving  to  confirm   and    illustrate   the 
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Cfaiistian  Sori|»tiirest  Jesus  Cfarat  is  the  only  master 
of  Christians,  and  whatever  he  taught,  either  during 
his  personal  ikuiiistry,  or  bj  his  mspired  Apostles,  ire 
regard  as  of  divine  authority,  and  profess  to  make  the 
rule  of  our  lives. 

This  authority,  which  we  give  to  the  Scriptures,  is 
a  reason,  we  conceive,  for  studying  them  with  peculiar 
care,  and  for  inquiring  anxiously  into  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  by  which  their  true  meaning  may  be 
ascertained.  The  principles  adopted  by  the  class  of 
Christians  in  whose  name  I  speak,  need  to  be  explained, 
because  they  are  often  misunderstood.  We  are  partic- 
ularly accused  of  making  an  unwarrantable  use  of  reason 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  We  are  said  to 
exalt  reason  above  revelation,  to  prefer  onr  own  wisdom 
to  God's.  Loose  and  unde6ned  charges  of  tliis  kind 
are  circulated  so  freely,  diat  we  think  it  due  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  express  our  views 
with  some  particularity. 

Our  leading  principle  in  interpreting  Scripture  is 
this,  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  written  for  men,  in  the 
language  of  men,  and  that  its  leaning  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  other  books.  We  be- 
lieve that  God,  when  he  speaks  to  the  human  race, 
conforms,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  the  established  rules  of 
speaking  and  writing.  How  else  woukl  the  Scriptures 
avail  us  more,  than  if  communicated  in  an  unknown 
tongue  ? 

Now  all  books,  mid  all  conversation,  require  in  tlie 
reader  or  hearer  the  constant  exercise  of  reason ;  or 
their  true  import  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  continual 
comparison  and  inference.  Human  langue^e,  you  well 
know,  admits  various  interpretatKMis ;  and  every  word 
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and  every  sentence  must  be  modified  and  expkmed  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  which  is  discussed,  according  to 
the  purposes,  feelings,  circumstances,  and  principles  of 
the  writer,  and  according  to  the  genius  and  idioms  of 
the  language  which  he  uses.  These  are  acknowledged 
principles  in  the  interpretation  of  human  writings ;  and 
a  man,  whose  words  we  should  explain  without  refer- 
ence to  these  principles,  would  reproach  us  justly  with 
a  crirabal  want  of  candor,  and  an  intention  of  obscur- 
ing or  distorting  his  meaning. 

Were  the  Bible  written  in  a  language  and  style  of  its 
own,  did  it  consist  of  words,  which  admit  but  a  single 
sense,  and  of  sentences  wholly  detached  from  each 
other,  there  would  be  no  place  for  the  principles  now 
laid  down.  We  could  not  reason  about  it,  as  about 
other  writings.  But  such  a  book  would  be  of  little 
worth ;  and  perhaps,  of  all  books,  the  Scriptures  cor- 
respond least  to  this  description.  The  Word  of  God 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  same  hand,  which  we  see  in  his 
works.  It  has  infinite  connexions  and  dependences. 
Every  proposition  is  linked  with  others,  and  is  to  be 
compared  with  others ;  that  its  full  and  precise  import 
may  be  understood.  Nothing  stands  alone.  The  New 
Testament  is  built  on  the  Old.  The  Christian  dis- 
pensation is  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish,  the  comple- 
tion of  a  vast  scheme  of  providence,  requiring  great 
extent  of  view  in  the  reader.  Still  more,  the  Bible 
treats  of  subjects  on  which  we  receive  ideas  from  other 
sources  besides  itself ;  such  subjects  as  the  nature,  pas- 
sions, relations,  and  duties  of  man ;  and  it  expects  us 
to  restrain  and  modify  its  language  by  the  known  truths, 
which  observation  and  experience  furnish  on  these  topics. 

We  profess  not  to  know  a  book,  which  demands  a 
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more  frequent  exercise  of  reason  than  the  Bible.  In 
addition  to  the  remarks  now  made  on  its  infinite  con- 
nexions, we  may  observe,  that  its  style  nowhere  affects 
the  precision  of  science,  or  the  accuracy  of  definition* 
Its  language  is  singularly  glowing,  bold,  and  figurative, 
demanding  more  frequent  departures  from  the  literal 
sense,  than  that  of  our  own  age  and  country,  and  con- 
sequently demanding  more  continual  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. —  We  find,  too,  that  the  different  portions  of  this 
book,  instead  of  being  confined  to  general  truths,  refer 
perpetually  to  the  times  when  they  ^were  written,  to 
states  of  society,  to  modes  of  thinkbg,  to  controversies 
in  the  church,  to  feelings  and  usages  which  have  passed 
away,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  extending  to  all  times,  and  places, 
what  was  of  temporary  and  local  application.  —  We  find, 
too,  that  some  of  these  books  are  strongly  marked  by 
the  genius  and  character  of  their  respective  writers, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  so  guide  the  Apostles  as 
to  suspend  the  peculiarities  of  their  minds,  and  that  a 
knpsvledge  of  their  feelings,  and  of  the  influences  under 
which  they  were  placed,  is  one  of  the  preparations  for 
understanding  their  writings.  With  these  views  of  the 
Bible,  we  feel  it  our '  bounden  duty  to  exercise  our  rea- 
fon  upon  it  perpetually,  to  compare,  to  infer,  to  look 
beyond  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  to  seek  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  aim  of  the  writer,  his  true  mean- 
ing ;  and,  in  general,  to  make  use  of  what  is  known, 
for  explaining  what  is  difiBcult,  and  for  discovering  new 
Uruths. 

Need  I  descend  to  particulars,  to  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  demand  the  exercise  of  reason  ?  Take,  for 
example,  the  style  in  which  they  generally  speak  of 
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God,  and  observe  how  habitually  they  apply  to  him 
haman  passions  and  organs.  Recollect  the  declarations 
of  Christ,  that  he  cafne  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword  ; 
that  unless  we  eat  his  flesh,  and  drink  his  blood,  we 
have  no  life  in  us ;  that  we  mus(  bate  father  and  moth- 
er, and  pluck  oUt  the  right  eye ;  and  a  vast  number  of 
passages  equally  bold  and  unlimited.  Recollect  the 
unqualified  maiBaer  in  which  it  is  said  of  Christians,  that 
tliey  possess  all  things,  know  all  things,  and  can  do  ail 
things.  Recollect  the  verbal  contradiction  between  Paul 
and  James,  and  th^  apparent  clashing  of  some  parts  of 
Paul's  writings  with  the  general  doctrines  and  end  of 
Christianity.  I  might  extend  the  enumeration  indefi- 
nitely ;  and  who  does  not  see,  that  we  must  limit  all 
these  passages  by  the  known  attributes  of  Ood,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  human  nature,,  and  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  written,  so  as  to  give 
the  language  a  quite  difierent  import  from  what  it  would 
require,  had  it  been  applied  to  different  beipgs,  or  used 
in  diiferent  connexions. 

Enough  has  been  said  td  show,  in  what  sense  W[b 
make  use  of  reason  in  iitterpreting  Scripture.  From 
a  variety  of  possible  interpretations,  we  select  that  which 
accords  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  state  of 
the  writer^  with  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  with  the 
general  strain  of  Scripture,  with  the  known  character 
and  will  of  God,  and  wti^  the  obvious  and  acknowl- 
edged laws  of  nature.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that 
God  never  contradicts,  in  one  part  of  Scripture,  what 
he  teaches  in  another ;  and  never  contradicts,  in  revela- 
tion, what  he  teaches  in  bis  wotks  and  providence. 
And  we  therefore  distrust  &v^y  interpretation,  wh^cb, 
after  deliberate  attention,  seems  repugnaiit  to  any  e^tab- 
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L'shed  truth.  We  reason  about  the  Bible  precisely  as 
civilians  do  about  the  constitution  under  which  we  live ; 
who,  you  know,  are  accustomed  to  limit  one  provision 
of  that  venerable  instrument  by  others,  and  to  fix  the 
precise  import  of  its  parts,  by  inquiring  into  its  general 
spirit,  into  the  intentions  of  its  authors,  and  into  the 
prevalent  feelings,  impressions,  and  circumstances  of 
the  time  when  it  was  framed.  Without  these  principles 
of  interpretation,  we  frankly  acknowledge,  that  we  can- 
not defend  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Deny 
us  this  latitude,  and  we  must  abandon  this  book  to  its 
enemies. 

We  do  not  announce  these  principles  as  original,  or 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  All  Christians  occasionally  adopt 
them,  not  excepting  those  who  most  vehemently  decry 
them,  when  they  happen  to  menace  some  favorite  arti- 
cle of  their  creed.  All  Christians  are  compelled  to 
use  them  in  their  controversies  with  infidels.  All  sects 
employ  them  in  their  warfare  with  one  another.  All 
willingly  avail  themselves  of  reason,  when  it  can  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  their  own  party,  and  only 
complain  of  it,  when  its  weapons  wound  themselves. 
None  reason  more  frequendy  than  those  from  whom  we 
differ.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  fabric  they  rear  from 
a  few  slight  hints  about  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  ;  and 
how  ingeniously  they  extract,  fi'om  detached  passages, 
mysterious  doctrines  about  the  divine  nature.  We  do 
not  blame  them  for  reasonmg  so  abundantly,  but  for 
violating  the  fundamental  rules  of  reasoning,  for  sacri- 
ficmg  the  plain  to  the  obscure,  and  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture  to  a  scanty  number  of  insulated  texts. 

We  object  strongly  to  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  human  reason  is  often  spoken  of  by  our  adver* 
6* 
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saries,  because  it  leads,  we  believe^  to  universal  skep- 
ticism. If  reason  be  so  dreadfully  darkened  by  the 
fall,  that  its  most  decisive  judgments  on  religion  are 
unworthy  of  trust,  then  Christianity,  and  even  natural 
theology,  must  be  abandoned  ;  for  the  e:dstence  and 
veracity  of  God,  and  the  divine  original  of  Cliristiapify, 
are  conclusions  of  reason,  and  must  stand  or  feU  with 
it.  If  revelation  be  at  war  ttidi  this  faculty,  it  subverts 
itself,  for  the  great  question  of  its  truth  is  left  by  God 
to  be  decided  at  the  bar  of  r<eason.  It  ja  wivtiby  of  re- 
mark, how  nearly  the  bigot  and  the  skeptic  approach. 
Both  would  annihilate  our  confidence  in  our  faculties, 
and  both  throw  doubt  apd  coofusicw  ,over  every  triuh. 
We  honor  revelation  too  highly  to  inaKe  U  the  antago- 
nist of  reason,  or  to  believe  thftt  it  caJUb  us  ;to  renounce 
our  highest  powers. 

We  indeed  grant,  that  the  ubj6  of  H^a^on  in  rdigion 
is  accompanied  with  danger.  But  ^e  .ash  a^y  b<;»iest 
man  to  look  back  on  the  history  of  tim^  church,  and  say, 
whether  the  renunciation  of  it  .b0  m>t  still  jpor^  dan- 
gerous. Besides,  it  is  a  pkin  fact,  :that  p^exi  reason  as 
erroneously  on  all  subjects,  as  on  jrelfgioa.  Who  does 
not  know  the  wild  and  groundless  tbeqries,  ^hicb  have 
been  framed  in  physical  add  political  ^ience  ?  But 
who  ever  supposed,  that  we  must  cease  to  ex€r<;ise  rea- 
son on  nature  and  society,  because  men  have  erred  for 
ages  in  explaining  them  ?  We  grant,  that  the  passions 
continually,  and  sometimes  fatally,  disturb  the  rlitional 
faculty  in  its  inquiries  into  revelation.  The  ambitious 
conu*iv(}  to  find  doctrines  in  the  Bible,  which  favor  their 
love  of  dominion.  The  timid  and  dejected  discover 
there  a  gloomy  system,  and  the  mystical  and  fanatical,  a 
visionary  theology.     The  vicious  can  find  exam})les  or 
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assenicHis  ^n  wbtcfa  to  <buiid  the  hope  of  a  late  rep&k" 
tance,  or  of  ^e&c&ptmt^  tm  easy  terms.  The  falsely 
refined  contrive  to  light  on  doctrines  which  have  oot 
been  soiled  by  vulgar  handling.  But  the  passions  do 
not  distAct  the  reason  in  religious^  any  more  than  in 
other  inquiries,  which  excite  strong  and  general  inter- 
est ;  and  this  &culty,  of  consequence,  is  not  to  be  re- 
nounced in  religion,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  discard 
it  universally.  The  true  inference  from  the  almost  end- 
less errors,  which  have  darkened  theology,  is,  not  that 
we  are  to  neglect  and  disparage  our  powers,  but  to  exert 
them  more  patiently,  circumspectly,  uprightly.  The 
worst  errors,  after  all,  having  sprung  up  in  that  church, 
which  proscribes  reason,  and  demands  from  its  nciembers 
implicit  faith.  The  most  pernicious  doctrines  have  been 
the  growth  of  the  darkest  times,  when  the  general  cre- 
dulity encouraged  bad  men  and  enthusiasts  to  broach 
their  dreams  and  inventions,  and  to  stUle  the  faint  re- 
monstrances of  reason,  by  the  menaces  of  everlasting 
perdition.  Say  what  we  may,  God  has  given  us  a  ra- 
tional nature,  and  will  call  us  to  account  for  it.  We 
may  let  it  sleep,  but  we  do  so  at  our  peril.  Revelation 
is  addressed  to  us  as  rational  beii^.  We  may  wish,  in 
our  sloth,  that  God  had  given  us  a  system,  demanding 
no  labor  of  comparing,  limiting,  and  inferring.  But 
such  a  system  would  be  at  variance  with  the  whole  char- 
acter of  our  present  existence  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  take  revelation  as  it  is  given  to  us,  and  to  in- 
terpret it  by  the  help  of  the  faculties,  which  it  every- 
where supposes,  aind  on  which  it  is  founded* 

To  the  views  now  given,  an  objection  is  commonly 
urged  from  the  character  of  God.  We  are  tojd,  that 
God   being  infinitely  wiser  than   men,   his  discoveries 
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will  surpass  human  reason.  In  a  revelation  from  such 
a  teacher,  we  ought  to  expect  propositions,  wluch  we 
cannot  reconcile  with  one  another,  and  which  may  seem 
to  contradict  established  truths  ;  and  it  becomes  us  not 
to  question  or  explain  them  awaj,  but  to  beliare,  and 
adore,  and  to  submit  our  weak  and  carnal  reason  to 
the  Diyine  Word.  To  this  objection,  we  ha?e  two  short 
answers.  We  say,  first,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a 
teacher  of  infinite  wisdom  should  expose  those,  whom 
be  would  teach,  to  infinite  error.  But  if  once  we  admit, 
that  propositions,  which  in  their  literal  sense  appear 
plainly  repugnant  to  one  another,  or  to  any  known 
truth,  are  still  to  be  literally  understood  and  received, 
what  possible  limit  can  we  set  to  the  belief  of  contra- 
dicdons  ?  What  shelter  have  we  from  the  wildest  fanati- 
cism, wUch  can  always  quote  passages,  that,  in  their 
literal  and  obvious  sense,  give  support  to  its  extrava- 
gances ?  How  can  the  Protestant  escape  from  tran- 
substantiation,  a  doctrine  most  clearly  taught  us,  if  the 
submission  of  reason,  now  contended  for,  be  a  duty  ? 
How  can  we  even  hold  fast  the  truth  of  revelation, 
for  if  one  apparent  contradiction  may  be  true,  -so  may 
another,  and  the  proposition,  that  Christianity  is  false, 
though  involvbg  inconsistency,  may  still  be  a  verity  ? 

We  answer  again,  that,  if  God  be  infinitely  wise,  be 
cannot  sport  with  the  understandings  of  his  creatures. 
A  wise  teacher  discovers  his  wisdom  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  capacities  of  his  pupils,  not  in  perplexing  them 
with  what  is  unintelligible,  not  in  distressing  them  with 
apparent  contradictions,  not  in  filling  them  with  a  skep- 
tical distrust  of  their  own  powers.  An  infinitely  wise 
teacher,  who  knows  the  precise  extent  of  our  minds, 
and  the  best  method  of  enlightening  them,  will  surpass 
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all  other  instructors  in  bringing  down  truth  to  our  ap- 
prehension, and  in  showing  its  loveliness  and  harmony. 
We  ought,  indeed,  to  expect  occasional  obscurity  in 
such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  which  was  written  for  past 
and  future  ages,  as  well  as  for  the  present.  But  God's 
wisdom  is  a  pledge,  that  whatever  is  necessary  for  ua, 
and  necessary  for  salvation,  is  revealed  too  plainly  to 
be  mistaken,  and  too  consistently  to  be  questioned,  by 
a  sound  and  upright  mind.  It  is  not  the  mark  of  wis* 
dom,  to  use  an  unintelligible  phraseology,  to  communi- 
cate what  is  above  our  capacities,  to  confuse  and  unset- 
tle the  intellect  by  appearances  of  contradiction.  We 
honor  our  Heavenly  Teachijr  too  much  to  ascribe  to 
him  such  a  revelation.  A  revelation  is  a  gift  of  light. 
It  cannot  thicken  our  darkness,  and  multiply  our  per- 
pbxities. 

II.  Haying  thus  stated  the  principles  according  to 
which  we  interpret  Scripture,  I  now  proceed  to  the 
second  great  head  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to  state 
some  of  the  views  which  we  derive  from  that  sacred 
book,  particiJarly  those  which  distinguish  us  from  other 
Christians. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
(Jod's  UNITY,  or  that  there  is  one  God,  and  one  only. 
To  this  truth  we  give  infinite  importance,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  take  heed,  lest  any  man  spoil  us  of 
it  by  vain  philosophy.  The  proposition,  that  there  is 
one  God,  seems  to  us  exceedingly  {^ain.  We  under- 
stand by  it,  that  there  is  one  being,  one  mind,  one  per- 
son, one  intelligent  agent,  and  one  only,  to  whom  un- 
derived  and  mfinite  perfection  and  dominion  belong. 
We  conceive,  that  these  w*drds  could  have  conveyed  no 
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Other  meanbg  to  the  simple  and  uncultivated  people, 
who  were  set  apart  to  be  the  depositaries  of  this  great 
truth,  and  who  were  utterly  incapable  of  understanding 
those  hair-breadth  distinctions  between  being  and  per- 
son, which  the  sagacity  of  later  ages  has  discovered. 
We  find  no  intimation,  that  this  language  was  to  be 
taken  in  an  unusual  sense,  or  that  God's  unity  was  a 
quite  different  thing  from  the  oneness  of  other  intelli- 
gent beings. 

We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  whilst 
acknowledging  in  words,  it  subverts  in  effect,  the  unity 
of  God.  According  to  this  doctrine,  there  are  three 
infinite  and  equal  persons,  possessing  supreme  divinity, 
called  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Each  of 
these  persons,  as  described  by  theologians,  has  bis  own 
particular  consciousness,  will,  and  perceptions.  They 
love  each  other,  converse  with  each  other,  and  delight 
in  each  other's  society.  They  perform  different  parts 
in  man's  redemption,  each  having  his  appropriate  office, 
and  neither  doing  the  work  of  the  other.  The  Son  is 
mediator  and  not  the  Father.  The  Father  sends  the 
Son,  and  is  not  himself  sent ;  nor  is  he  conscious^  like 
the  Son,  of  taking  flesh.  Here,  then,  we  have  three  in- 
telligent agents,  possessed  of  different  consciousnesses, 
different  wills,  and  different  perceptions,  performing  dif- 
ferent acts,  and  r  sustaining  different  relations ;  and  if 
these  things  do  not  imply  and  constitute  three  minds 
or  beings,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  three 
minds  or  beings  are  to  be  formed.  It  is  difference  of 
properties,  and  acts,  and  consciousness,  which  leads 
us  to  the  belief  of  different  intelligent  beings,  and,  if 
this  mark  fails  us,  our  whole  knowledge  falls  ;  we  have 
no  proof,  that  all  the  agents  afld  persons  in  the  universe 
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are  not  one  and  the  same  mind.  When  we  attempt  to 
conceive  of  three  Gods,  we  can  do  nothing  more  than 
represent  to  ourselves  three  agents,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  similar  marks  and  peculiarities  to  those 
which  separate  the  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  when 
common  Christians  hear  these  persons  spoken  of  as 
conversing  with  each  other,  loving  each  other,  and  per- 
forming different  acts,  how  can  they  help  regarding  them 
as  different  beings,  different  mijnds  ? 

We  do,  then,  with  all  earnestness,  though  without 
reproaching  our  brethren,  protest  against  the  irrational 
and  unscriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  "  To  us,"  as 
to  the  Apostle  and  the  primitive  Christians,  "there  is 
one  God,  even  the  Father."  With  Jesus,  we  worship 
the  Father,  as  the  only  living  and  true  God.  We  are 
astonished,  that  any  man  can  read  the  New  Testament, 
and  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  Father  alone  is  God. 
We  hear  our  Saviour  continually  appropriating  this 
character  to  the  Father.  We  find  the  Father  continu- 
ally distinguished  from  Jesus  by  this  tide.  **  God  sent 
his  Son."  "  God  anointed  Jesus."  Now,  how  singu- 
lar and  inexplicable  is  this  phraseology,  which  fills  the 
New  Testament,  if  this  title  belong  equally  to  Jesus, 
and  if  a  principal  object  of  this  book  is  to  reveal  him 
as  God,  as  partaking  equally  with  the  Father  in  supreme 
divinity  !  We  challenge  our  opponents  to  adduce  one 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  word  God 
means  three  persons,  where  it  is  not  limited  to  one  per- 
son, and  where,  unless  turned  from  its  usual  sense  by 
the  connexion,  it  does  not  mean  the  Father.  Can 
stronger  proof  be  given,  that  the  doctrine  of  three  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  is  not  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity  f 
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This  doctrine,  w^re  it  true,  most,  from  its  diffieuhjr^ 
singularity,  and  importance,  have  been  fadd  down  with 
great  cleame$$,  guarded  with  great  care,  and  stated  with 
all  poi^sible  precision.  Bat  where  does  this  statement 
appear  ?  From  the  msUny  passages  which  treat  of  God, 
we  ask  for  one^  one  only,  in  whieh  we  are  told,  that  he 
is  a  threefold  bebg,  or  that  be  is  thferee  persons,  or  that 
he  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  <S>bost.  Oo  the  contrary, 
in  the  New  Testament,  where,  at  least,  we  might  ex^ 
pect  many  express  assertions  of  this  nature,  Gdd  is 
declared  to  be  one,  whhout  the  least  attempt  to  prevent 
the  acceptation  of  the  words  in  their  common  sense  ; 
and  he  is  always  spoken  of  and  addressed  in  the  sisgular 
number,  that  is,  in  language  which  was  wriversally  un- 
derstood to  intend  a  single  person,  and  to  which  no 
other  idea  could  have  been  attached,  without  an  express 
admonition.  So  entirely  do  the  Scriptures  abstain  from 
stating  the  Trinity,  that  when  our  opponents  would  in- 
sert it  into  their  creeds  and  doxologies,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  Bible,  and  to  invent  forms  of  words 
altogether  unsanctioned  by  Scriptural'phr&seology .  That 
a  doctrine  so  strange,  so  liable  to  ihisapprehension,  so 
fundamental  as  this  is  said  to  be,  and  requiring  such 
careful  exposition,  should  be  left  so  undefined  and  un- 
protected, to  be  made  out  by  inference,  and  to  be  hunted 
through  distant  and  detached  parts  of  Scripture,  this  is 
a  difficulty,  which,  we  think,  no  ingenuity  can  explain. 

We  have  another  difficulty.  Christianity,  it  must  bo 
remembered,  was  planted  and  greW  up  amidst  sharp- 
sighted  enemies,  who  overlooked  no  objectionable  part 
of  the  system,  and  who  must  have  fastened  with  great 
earnestness  on  a  doctrine  involving  such  apparent  con- 
tradictions  as  the   Trinity.      We   cannot  conceive  an 
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opiuoQy  agRio9t  which  the  Jews^  who  prided  themselves 
oa  ait  adfa0r0flee  tQ  God's  unity,  would  have  raised  an 
equal  .ciamor.  Now,  how  happens  it,  that  in  tiie 
fipostolic  writings,  which  relate  so  much  to  objections 
against  CbliistiaQity,  and  to  the  controversies  which 
grew  out  of  this  religion,  not  one  word  is  said,  implying 
that  db»jections  were  hrou^t  against  the  Gospel  from 
the  doctriQie.  of  the  Trinity,  not  one  word  is  uttered  iu 
its  defence  and  explanation,  not  a  word  to  rescue  it  from 
reproach  md  mistake  ?  This  argument  has  almost  the 
force  of  demonstration^  We  are  persuaded,  that  had 
tlH*ee.  divine  persons  been  announced  by  the  6rst  preach* 
^s  of  Christianity,  all  equal,  and  all  infinite,  one  of 
whom  was  the  very  Jesus  who  had  lately  died  on  a 
cross,  this  peculiarity  of  Christianity  would  have  almost 
absorbed  every  other,  and  the  great  labor  of  the  Apos- 
tles would  have  been  to  repel  the  continual  assaults, 
which  it  woidd  have  awakened.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
not  a  wh&per  of  objection  to  Christianity,  on  that  ac* 
"count,  reaches  our  ears  from  the  apostolic  age.  In  the 
Epistles  we  see  not  a  trace  of  controversy  called  forth 
by  the  Trinity. 

We  hiave  further  objections  to  this  doctrine,  drawn 
from  its  practical  influence.  We  regard  it  as  unfavorp 
able  to  devotion,  by  dividing  and  distracting  the  mind 
in  its  communion  with  God.  It  is  a  great  excellence 
of  the  doctrine  of  God's  unity,  that  it  offers  to  us  one 
OBJECT  of  supreme  homage,  adoration,  and  love.  One 
Infinite  Father,  one  Being  of  beings,  one  original  and 
fountain,  to  whom  we  may  refer  all  good,  in  whom  all 
our  powers  and  affections  may  be  concentrated,  and 
whose  lovely  and  venerable  nature  may  pervade  all  our 
thoughts.     True ^' piety,  when  directed  to  an  undivided 
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Deity,  has  a  cbasteness,  a  singleness,  most  favorable 
to  religious  awe  and  love.  Now,  the  Trinity  sets  be- 
fore us  three  distinct  objects  of  supreme  adoration; 
three  infiniteT  persons,  having  equal  claims  on  our  hearts ; 
three  divine  'agents,  performing  different  offices,  and  to 
be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  in  different  relations. 
And  is  it  possible,  we  ask,  that  the  weak  and  limited 
mind  of  man  can  attach  itself  to  these  with  the  same 
power  and  joy,  as  to  One  Infinite  Father,  the  only  First 
Cause,  in  whom  all  the  blessings  of  nature  and  redemp- 
tion meet  as  their  centre  and  source  ?  Must  not  de- 
votion be  distracted  by  the  equal  and  rival  claims  of 
three  equal  persons,  and  must  not  the  worship  of  the 
conscientious,  consistent  Christian,  be  disturbed  by  an 
apprehension,  lest  he  withhold  from  one  or  another  of 
these,  his  due  proportion  of  homage  ? 

We  also  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in- 
jures devotion,  not  only  by  joining  to  the  Father  other 
objects  of  worship,  but  by  taking  from  die  Father  the 
supreme  affection,  which  is  his  due,  and  transferring 
it  to  the  Son.  This  is  a  most  important  view.  That 
Jesus  Christ,  if  exalted  into  the  infinite  Divinity,  should 
be  more  interesting  than  the  Father,  is  precisely  what 
might  be  expected  from  history,  and  from  the  principles 
of  human  nature.  Men  want  an  object  of  worship  like 
themselves,  and  the  great  secret  of  idolatry  lies  in  this 
propensity.  A  God,  clothed  in  our  form,  and  feeling 
our  wants  and  sorrows,  speaks  to  our  weak  nature  more 
strongly,  than  a  Father  in  heaven,  a  pure  spirit,  invisi- 
ble and  unafipnmchable,  save  by  the  reflecting  and 
purified  mind.  —  Wn  ihiiik,  too,  that  the  peculiar  oflSces 
ascribed  to  Jesus  by  the  [)opular  theology,  make  him 
the  most  attra(*ii\'e  i>erson  in  tlio  Godhead.     The  Fa- 
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tber  is  the  depositary  of  the  justice,  the  vindicator  of  the 
rights,  the  avenger  of  the  laws  of  the  Divinity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Son,  the  brightness  of  the  divine  mercy, 
stands  between  tlie  incensed  Deity  and  guihy  humanity, 
exposes  his  meek  head  to  the  storms,  and  his  compas- 
sionate breast  to  the  sword  of  the  divine  justice,  bears 
our  whole  load  of  punishment,  and  purchases  with  his 
blood  every  blessing  which  descends  from  heaven.  Need 
we  state  the  effect  of  these  representations,  especiaUy 
on  common  minds,  for  whom  Christianity  was  chiefly 
designed,  and  whom  it  seeks  to  bring  to  the  Father  as 
tlie  loveliest  being  ?  We  do  believe,  that  the  worship 
of  a  bleeding,  suffering  God,  tends  strongly  to  absorb 
the  mind,  and  to  draw  it  from  other  objects,  just  as  the 
human  tenderness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  given  her  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  t^e  devotions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  We  believe,  too,  that  this  worship,  though  at- 
tractive, is  not  most  fitted  to  spiritualize  the  mind,  that 
it  awakens  human  transport,  rather  than  that  deep  ven- 
eration of  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  which  is  the 
essence  of  piety. 

2.  Having  thus  given  our  views  of  the  unity  of  Gody 
I  proceed  in  the  second  place  to  observe,  that  we  h^ 
lieve  in  the  unity  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  that 
Jesus  is  one  mind,  one  soul,  one  being,  as  truly  one  as 
we  are,  and  equally  distinct  from  the  one  God.  We 
complain  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  not  satis- 
fied with  making  God  tliree  beings,  it  makes  Jesus  Christ 
two  beings,  and  thus  introduces  infinite  confusion  into 
our  conceptions  of  his  character.  This  corruption  of 
Christianity,  alike  repugnant  to  common  sense  and  to  the 
general  strain  of  Scripture,  is  a  reraiarkable  proof  of  the 
power  of  a  false  philosophy  in  disfiguring  the  simple 
truth  of  Jesus. 
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'  According  to  this  doctrine,  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of 
being  one  mind,  one  conscious  intelligent  princifde, 
whom  we  can  understand,  consists  of  two  souls,  two 
minds  ;  the  one  divine,  the  other  human  ;  the  one  weak, 
the  other  almighty  ;  the  one  ignorant,  the  other  omnis* 
cient.  Now  we  maintain,  thai  this  is  to  make  Christ 
two  beings.  To  denominate  him  one  person,  one  being, 
and  yet  to  suppose  him  made  up  of  two  minds,  infinitely 
different  from  each  other,  is  to  abuse  and  confound 
language,  and  to  throw  darkness  over  all  our  conceptions 
of  intelligent  natures.  According  to  the  common  doc** 
trine,  each  of  these  two  minds  in  Christ  has  its  own  con-» 
sciousness,  its  own  will,  its  own  perceptions.  They 
have,  in  fact,  no  common  properties.  The  divine  mind 
feels  none  of  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  human,  and 
the  human  is  infinitely  removed  from  the  perfectiofi  and 
happiness  of  the  divine.  Can  you  conceive  of  two 
beings  in  the  universe  more  distin^  ?  We  have  always 
thought  that  one  person  was  cons^uted  and  dSstingutsbed 
by  one  consciousness.  The  doc|r]ae,'<hat<one  andtbe- 
same  person  should  have  two  consciousH(;|itoe$,  itwo  wUls, 
two  souls^  ii^fihirely  diffiirent  from*  each!  otfaerj  (his  we 
tMhk  an  einormous  tax' on  humail  credulity.  .: 

We  say,  that  if  a  doctrine,  so  strange,  so  difficult,  so 
remote  from  all  the  previous  conceptions  of  men,  be 
indeed  a  part  afid  an  essential  part  of  revelation,  it  miest 
be  taught  with  great  distinctness,  and  we  ask  our  breth- 
ren to  point  to  some  plain^  direct  passage,  where  Christ 
is  said  to  be  composed  of  two  minds  infinitely  different, 
yet  constitutihg  one  person.  We  find  none.  Other 
Christians,  indeed,  tell  us,  that  this  doctrine  is  necessary 
to  the  harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  some  texts  as- 
cribe to  Jesus  Christ  human,  and  otl^ers  divine  proper*^ 
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ties>  and  Ihat  to  reconcile  diese,  we  must  suppose  two 
minds,  to  which  these  properties  may  be  referred.  In 
other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  certain  diffi- 
cult passages,  which  a  just  criticism  can  in  a  great 
degree,  if  not  wholly,  explain,  we  must  invent  an  hy- 
pothesis vastly  more  difficult,  and  bvolving  gross  ab- 
surdity. We  are  to  find  our  way  out  of  a  labyrinth,  by 
a  clue  which  conducts  us  into  mazes  bfinitely  more  m- 
extricable. 

Surely,  if  Jesus  Christ  felt  that  he  consisted  of  two 
minds,  and  that  this  was  a  leading  feature  of  his  religion, 
bis  phraseology  respecting  himself  would  have  been  col- 
ored by  this  peculiarity.  The  universal  language  of 
men  is  framed  upon  the  idea,  that  one  person  is  one  per- 
son, is  one  mind,  and  one  soul ;  and  when  die  multitude 
heard  this  language  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  they  must 
have  taken  it  in'  its  usual  sense,  and  must  have  referred 
to  a  single  ^ouL  all  which  he  spoke,  unless  expressly  in- 
structed to  interpret  it  difierently.  But  where  do  we 
find  this  instruction  ?  Where  do  you  meet,  in  the  New 
Testament,  tlie  phraseology  which  abounds  in  Trmita- 
rian  books,  and  which  necessarily  grows  from  the  doc- 
trine of  two  natures  in  Jesus  ?  Where  does  this  divine 
teacher  say,  ^^  This  I  speak  as  God,  and  tliis  as  man; 
this  is  true  only  of  my  human  mind,  this  only  of  my 
divine ''  ?  Where  do  we  find  in  the  Episdes  a'  trace 
of  this  strange  phraseology  ?  Nowhere.  It  was  not 
needed  in  that  day.  It  was  demanded  by  the  errors  of 
a  later  age. 

We  believe,  then,  that  Christ  is  one  mind,  one  being, 

and,  I  add,  a  being  distinct  from  the  one  God.     That 

Christ  is  not  the  one  God,  not  the  same  being  with  the 

Failier,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  our  former  bead, 
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in  which  we  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  ibree  persons  til 
God  is  a  fiction.  But  on  so  important  a  subject,  I 
would  add  a  few  remarks.  We  wish,  that  those  from 
whom  we  difier,  would  weigh  one  striking  fact.  Jesus, 
in  his  preaching,  continually  spoke  of  God.  The  word 
was  always  in  his  mouth.  We  ask,  does  he,  by  this 
word,  ever  mean  himself?  We  say,  never.  On  the 
contrary,  he  most  plainly  distinguishes  between  God  and 
himself,  and  so  do  his  disciples.  How  this  is  to  bs 
reconciled  with  the  idea,  that  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
as  God,  was  a  primary  object  of  Christianity,  our  ad* 
yersaries  must  detennine. 

If  we  examine  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  is  distin- 
guished from  God,  we  shall  see,  that  they  not  only  speak 
of  him  as  another  being,  but  seem  to  labor  to  express 
his  inferiority.  He  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  Son 
of  God,  sent  of  God,  receiving  all  his  powers  from  God, 
working  miracles  because  God  was  with  him,  judging 
justly  because  God  taught  him,  having  claims  on  our  be- 
lief, because  he  was  anointed  and  sealed  by  God,  and  as 
able  of  himself  to  do  nothing.  The  New  Testament  is 
filled  with  this  language.  Now  we  ask,  what  impression 
this  language  was  fitted  and  intended  to  make  ?  Could 
nny,  who  heard  it,  have  imagined  that  Jesus  was  th-^ 
very  God  to  whom  he  was  so  industriously  declared  tD 
be  inferior ;  the  very  Being  by  whom  he  was  sent,  and 
from  whom  he  professed  to  have  received  his  message 
and  power  }  Let  it  here  be  remembered,  that  the  hu- 
man birth,  and  bodily  form,  and  humble  circumstances, 
and  mortal  sufferings  of  Jesus,  must  all  have  prepared 
men  to  interpret,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  tlie 
language  in  which  his  inferiority  to  God  was  declared. 
Why,  then,  was  this  language  used  so  continually,  and 
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without  limitation,  if  Jesus  were  the  Supreme  Deity, 
and  if  this  truth  were  an  essential  part  of  his  religion  ? 
I  repeat  it,  the  human  condition  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
tended  strongly  to  exclude  from  men's  minds  the  idea  of 
bis  proper  Godhead  ;  and,  of  course,  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  the  New  Testament  perpetual  care  and  effort 
to  counteract  this  tendency,  to  hold  him  forth  as  the  . 
same  being  with  his  Father,  if  this  doctrine  were,  as  is 
pretended,  the  soul  and  centre  of  his  religion.  We 
should  expect  to  find  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  cast 
into  the  mould  of  this  doctrine,  to  hear  familiarly  of  God 
the  Son,  of  our  Lord  God  Jesus,  and  to  be  told,  that 
to  us  there  is  one  God,  even  Jesus.  But,  instead  of 
this,  the  inferiority  of  Christ  pervades  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  not  only  implied  in  the  general  phraseology, 
but  repeatedly  and  decidedly  expressed,  and  unaccom- 
panied with  any  admonition  to  prevent  its  application 
to  his  whole  nature.  Could  it,  then,  have  been  the 
great  design  of  the  sacred  writers  to  exhibit  Jesus  as 
the  Supreme  God  } 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  will  be  met  by  two  or 
three  texts,  in  which  Christ  is  called  God,  and  by  a 
class  of  passages,  not  very  numierous,  in  which  divine 
properties  are  said  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  To  these 
we  offer  one  plain  answer.  We  say,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  established  and  obvious  principles  of  criticism, 
that  language  is  to  be  explained  according  to  the  known 
properties  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  Every 
man  knows,  that  the  same  words  convey  very  different 
ideas,  when  used  in  relation  to  different  beings.  Thus, 
Solomon  built  the  temple  in  a  different  manner  frona  the 
architect  whom  he  employed  ;  and  God  repents  differ- 
ently from   man.     Now  we  maintain,  that  the  known 
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prope^rties  and  circumstances  of  Christ,  his  birth,, suffer- 
ings, and  death,  his  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  God 
as  a  distinct  being  from  himself,  his. praying  to  God,  his 
ascribing  to  God  all  his  power  and  offices,  these  ac- 
knowledged properties  of  Christ,  we  say,  oblige  us  to  in- 
terpret the  comparatively  few  passages  which  are  thought 
to  make  him  the  Supreme  God,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  his  distinct  and  inferior  nature.  It  is  our  duty  to 
explain  such  texts  by  the  rule  which  we  apply  to  other 
texts,  in  which  human  beings  are  called  gods,  and  are 
said  to  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  to  know  and 
possess  all  things,  and  to  be  filled  with  all  God's  fulness. 
These  latter  passages  we  do  not  hesitate  to  modify,  and 
restrain,  and  turn  from  the  most  obvious  sense,  because 
this  sense  is  opposed  to  the  known  properties  of  the 
beings  to  whom  they  relate  ;  and  we  maintain,  that  we 
adhere  to  the  same  principle,  aiid  use  no  greater  latitude, 
in  explaining,  as  we  do,  the  passages  which  are  thought 
to  support  the  Godhead  of  Christ. 

Trinitarians  profess  to  derive  some  important  advan- 
tages from  their  mode  of  viewing  Christ.  It  furnishes 
them,  they  tell  us,  with  an  infinite  atonement,  for  it 
shows  them  an  infinite  being  suffering  for  their  sins. 
The  confidence  with  which  tliis  fallacy  is  repeated  as- 
tonishes us.  When  pressed  with  the  question,  whether 
they  really  believe,  that  the  infinite  and  unchangeable 
God  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,  they  acknowledge 
that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  Christ's  human  mind  alone 
sustained  the  pains  of  death.  How  have  we,  then,  an 
infinite  sufferer  ?  This  language  seems  to  us  an  imposi- 
tion on  common  minds,  and  very  derogatory  to  God's 
justice,  as  if  this  attribute  could  be  satisfied  b}^  a  sophism 
and  a  fiction. 
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We  are  also  told,  that  Christ  is  a  more  interesting 
object,  that  his  love  and  mercy  are  more  feh,  when  he 
is  viewed  as  the  Supreme  God,  who  left  his  glory  to 
take  humanity  and  to  suffer  for  men.  That  Trinitarians 
are  strongly  moved  by  this  representation,  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny ;  but  we  think  their  emotions  altogether 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  their  own  doctrines. 
They  talk  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity's  leaving 
bis  glory  and  his  Father's  bosom,  to  visit  and  save  the 
world.  But  this  second  person,  being  the  unchangeable 
and  infinite  God,  was  evidently  incapable  of  parting 
with  the  least  degree  of  his  perfection  and  felicity.  At 
the  moment  of  his  taking  flesh,  he  was  as  Intimately 
present  with  his  Father  as  before,  and  equally  with  his 
Father  filled  heaven,  and  earth,  and  immensity.  This 
Trinitarians  acknowledge  ;  and  still  they  profess  to  be 
touched  and  overwhelmed  by  the  amazing  humiliation 
of  this  immutable  being  !  But  not  only  does  their  doc- 
trme,  when  fully  explained,  reduce  Christ's  humiliation 
to  a  fiction,  it  almost  wholly  destroys  the  impressions 
with  which  his  cross  ought  to  be  viewed.  According 
to  their  doctrine,  Christ  was  comparatively  no  sufferer 
at  all.  It  is  true,  his  human  mind  suffered  ;  but  this, 
they  tell  us,  was  an  infinitely  small  part  of  Jesus,  bear- 
ing no  more  proportion  to  his  whole  nature,  than  a 
single  hair  of  our  heads  to  the  whole  body,  or  than  a 
drop  to  the  ocean.  The  divine  mind  of  Christ,  that 
which  was  most  properly  himself,  was  infinitely  happy, 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  suffering  of  his  humanity. 
Whilst  hanging  on  the  cross,  he  was  the  happiest  being 
in  the  universe,  as  happy  as  the  infinite  Father  ;  so  that 
hi?  pains,  compared  with  his  felicity,  were  nothing. 
This  Trfnitarians  do,  and  must,  acknowledge.     It  fol- 
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lows  necessarily  from  the  immutableness  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  ihey  ascribe  to  Christ ;  so  that  their  sys- 
tem, justly  viewed,  robs  his  death  of  interest,  weakens 
our  sympathy  with  his  sufferings,  and  is,  of  all  others, 
most  unfavorable  to  a  love  of  Christ,  founded  on  a 
sense  of  his  sacrifices  for  mankind.  We  esteem  our 
own  views  to  be  vastly  more  affecting.  It  is  our  belief, 
that  Christ's  humiliation  was  real  and  entire,  that  the 
whole  Saviour,  and  not  a  part  of  him,  suffered,  that 
liis  crucifixion  was  a  scene  of  deep  and  unmixed  agony. 
As  we  stand  round  his  cross,  our  minds  are  not  dis- 
tracted, nor  our  sensibility  weakened,  by  contemplating 
him  as  composed  of  incongruous  and  infinitely  differing 
minds,  and  as  having  a  balance  of  infinite  felicity.  We 
recognise  in  the  dying  Jesus  but  one  mind.  This,  we 
think,  renders  his  sufferings,  and  his  patience  and  love 
in  bearing  them,  incomparably  more  impressive  and  af- 
fecting than  the  system  we  oppose, 

3.  Having  thus  given  our  belief  on  two  great  points, 
namely,  that  there  is  one  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  being  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to,  God,  I  now 
proceed  to  another  point,  on  which  we  lay  still  greater 
stress.  We  believe  in  the  moral  perfection  of  God, 
We  consider  no  part  of  theology  so  important  as  that 
which  treats  of  God's  moral  character ;  and  we  value 
our  views  of  Christianity  chiefly  as  they  assert  his  ami- 
able and  venerable  attributes. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  all 
Christians  agree,  that  all  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being 
infinite  justice,  goodness,  and  holiness.  We  reply,  that 
it  is  very  possible  to  speak  of  God  magnificently,  and 
to  think  of  him  meanly  ;  to  apply  to  his  person  high- 
Bounding   epithets,   and   to   his  government,   principles 
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which  make  him  odious.  The  Heathens  called  Jupiter 
the  greatest  and  the  best ;  but  his  history  was  black 
with  cruehy  and  hist.  We  cannot  judge  of  men's  real 
ideas  of  God  by  their  general  language,  for  in  all  ages 
they  have  hoped  to  soothe  the  Deity  by  adulation.  We 
must  mquire  into  their  particular  views  of  his  purposes, 
of  the  principles  of  his  administration,  and  of  his  dis- 
position towards  his  creatures. 

We  conceive  that  Christians  have  generally  leaned 
towards  a  very  injurious  view  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
They  have  too  often  felt,  as  if  he  were  raised,  by  his 
greatness  and  sovereignty,  above  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality, above  those  eternal  laws  of  equity  and  rectitude, 
to  which  all  otlier  beings  are  subjected.  We  believe, 
that  in  no  being  is  the  sense  of  right  so  strong,  so 
omnipotent,  as  in  God.  We  believe  that  his  almighty 
power  is  entirely  submitted  to  his  perceptions  of  rec- 
titude ;  and  this  is  the  ground  of  our  piety.  It  is  not 
because  he  is  our  Creator  merely,  but  because  he  cre- 
ated us  for  good  and  holy  purposes  ;  it  is  not  because 
his  will  is  irresistible,  but  because  his  will  is  the  per- 
fection of  virtue,  that  we  pay  him  allegiance.  We  can- 
not bow  before  a  being,  however  great  and  powerful, 
who  governs  tyrannically.  We  respect  nothing  but  ex- 
cellence, whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  We  venerate 
not  the  loftiness  of  God's  throne,  but  the  equity  and 
goodness  in  which  it  is  established. 

We  believe  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  kind,  benevo- 
lent, in  the  proper  sense  of  these  words  ;  good  in  dis- 
position, as  well  as  in  act ;  good,  not  to  a  few,  but  trt 
all ;  good  to  every  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
system. 

We  believe,  too,  that  God  is  just ;  but  we   never 
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forget,  tbat  his  justice  is  the  justice  of  a  good  bebg^ 
dwelling  in  the  same  mmd,  and  acting  in  harmonyi 
with  perfect  benevolence.  By  this  attribute,  we  un- 
derstand God's  infinite  regard  to  virtue  or  moral  worth, 
expressed  in  a  moral  government ;  that  is,  in  giving 
excellent  and  equitable  laws,  and  in  conferring  such  re- 
wards, and  mflicting  such  punishments,  as  are  best  fitted 
to  secure  their  observance.  God's  justice  has  for  its 
end  the  highest  virtue  of  the  creation,  and  it  punishes 
for  this  end  alone,  and  thus  it  coincides  with  benevo* 
lence  ;  for  virtue  and  happiness,  though  not  the  same, 
are  inseparably  conjoined. 

God's  justice  thus  viewed,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  his  mercy.  According  to  the  preva- 
lent systems  of  theology,  these  attributes  are  so  discord- 
ant and  jarring,  that  to  reconcile  them  is  the  hardest 
task,  and  the.  most  wonderful  achievement,  of  infinite 
wisdom.  To  us  they  seem  to  be  intimate  friends,  al- 
ways at  peace,  breathing  the  same  spirit,  and  seeking 
the  same  end.  By  God's  mercy,  we  understand  not  a 
blind  instinctive  compassion,  which  forgives  without  re- 
flection, and  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  virtue. 
This,  we  acknowledge,  would  be  incompatible  with  jus- 
tice, and  also  with  enlightened  benevolence.  God's 
mercy,  as  we  understand  it,  desires  strongly  the  happi- 
ness of  the  guilty,  but  only  through  their  penitence.  It 
has  a  regard  to  character  as  truly  as  his  justice*  It 
defers  punishment,  and  suffers  long,  that  the  sinner  may 
return  to  his  duty,  but  leaves  the  impenitent  and  un- 
yielding, to  the  fearful  retribution  threatened  in  God's 
Word. 

To  give  our  views  of  God  in  one  word,  we  believe 
in  his  Parental  character.     We  ascribe  to  him,  not  only 
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(be  name,,  but  the  dispositions  and  prbciples  of  a  fa- 
ther* We;  believe  that  he  has  a  father's  concern  for 
his  creatures,  a  father's  desire  for  their  improvement, 
a  father's  equity  in  proportioning  his  commands  to  their 
powers^  a  father's  joy  in  their  progress,  a  father's  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  penitent,  and  a  father's  justice  for 
the  incorrigible.  We  look  upon  thb  world  as  a  place 
of  education,  in  which  he  is  training  men  by  prosperity 
and  adversity,  by  aids  and  obstructions,  by  conflicts  of 
reason  and  passion,  by  motives  to  duty  and  temptations 
to  sin,  by  a  various  discipline  suited  to  free  and  moral 
beings,  for  union  with  himself,  and  for  a  sublime  and 
ever-growing  virtue  in  heaven. 

Now,  we  object  to  the  systems  of  religion,  which 
prevail  among  us,  that  they  are  adverse,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  these  purifying,  comforting,  and  hon- 
orable views  of  God ;  that  they  take  from  us  our  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,  and  substitute  for  him  a  being,  whom 
we  cannot  love  if  we  would,  and  whom  we  ought  not  to 
love  if  we  could.  We  object,  particularly  on  this  ground, 
to  that  system,  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of 
Orthodoxy,  and  which  is  now  industriously  propagated 
tlirough  our  country.  This  system  indeed  takes  various 
shapes,  but  in  all  it  casts  dishonor  on  the  Creator. 
According  to  its  old  and  genuine  form,  it  teaches,  that 
God  brings  us  into  life  wholly  depraved,  so  that  under 
.  the  innocent  features  of  our  childhood  is  hidden  a  na- 
ture averse  to  all  good  and  prepense  to  all  evil,  a  natuie 
which  exposes  us  to  God's  displeasure  and  wrath,  even 
before  we  have  acquired  power  to  i^rjderstand  our  du- 
ties, or  to  reflect  upon  our  actions.  According  to  a 
more  modern  exposition,  it  teaches,  that  we  came  from 
the  hands  of  our  Maker  with  such  a  constitution,  and  aro 
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placed  under  such  influences  and  circumstances,  as  to 
render  certain  and  infallible  the  total  depravity  of  eveiy 
human  being,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  moral  agency; 
and  it  also  teaches,  that  the  offence  of  the  child,  who 
brings  into  life  this  ceaseless  tendency  to  unmingled 
crime,  exposes  him  to  the  sentence  of  everlasting  dam- 
nation.  Now,  according  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
morality,  we  maintain,  that  a  natural  constitution  of  the 
mind,  unfailingly  disposing  it  to  evil  and  to  evil  alone, 
would  absolve  it  from  guilt ;  that  to  give  existence  under 
this  condition  would  argue  unspeakable  cruelty;  and 
that  to  punish  the  sin  of  this  unhappily  constituted  child 
with  endless  ruin,  would  be  a  wrong  unparalleled  by  the 
most  merciless  despotism. 

This  system  also  teaches,  that  God  selects  from  this 
corrupt  mass  a  number  to  be  saved,  and  plucks  them, 
by  a  special  influence,  from  the  common  ruin  ;  that  the 
rest  of  mankind,  though  left  without  that  special  grace 
which  their  conversion  requires,  are  commanded  to  re- 
pent, under  penalty  of  aggravated  woe  ;  and  that  for- 
giveness is  promised  them,  on  terms  which  their  very 
constitution  infallibly  disposes  them  to  reject,  and  in 
rejecting  which  they  awfully  jenhance  the  punishments 
of  hell.  These  proffers  of  forgiveness  and  exhortations 
of  amendment,  to  beings  born  under  a  blighting  curse, 
fill  our  minds  with  a  horror  which  we  want  words  to 
express.. 

That  this  religious  system  does  not  produce  all  the 
effects  on  character,  which  might  be  anticipated,  we 
most  joyfully  admit.  It  is  often,  very  often,  counter- 
acted by  nature,  conscience,  common  sense,  by  the 
general  strain  of  Scripture,  by  the  mild  example  and 
precepts  of  Christ,  and  by  the  many  positive  declara* 
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tions  of  God's  unlrersal  kindness  and  perfect  equity* 
But  still  we  think  that  we  see  its  unhappy  influence. 
It  tends  to  discourage  the  timid,  to  give  excuses  to  the 
bad>  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  fanatical,  and  to  offer 
shelter  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the  malignant.  By  shock- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality, 
and  by  exhibiting  a  severe  and  partial  Deity,  it  tends 
strongly  to  pervert  the  moral  faculty,  to. form  a  gloomy, 
forbidding,  and  servile  religion,  and  to  lead  men  to  sub- 
stitute censoriousness,  bitterness,  and  persecution,  for  a 
tender  and  impartial  charity.  We  think,  too,  that  this 
system,  which  begins  with  degrading  human  nature,  may 
be  expected  to  end  in  pride ;  for  pride  grows  out  of  a 
consciousness  of  high  distinctions,  however  obtained, 
and  no  distinction  is  so  great  as  that  which  is  made  be- 
tween the  elected  and  abandoned  of  God. 

The  false  and  dishonorable  views  of  God,  which 
have  now  been  stated,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  resist 
unceasingly.  Other  errors  we  can  pass  over  with  com- 
parative indifference.  But  we  ask  our  opponents  to 
leave  to  us  a  God,  worthy  of  our  love  and  trust,  m 
whom  our  moral  sentiments  may  delight,  in  whom  our 
weaknesses  and  sorrows  may  find  refuge.  We  cling  to 
the  Divine  perfections.  We  meet  them  everywhere  in 
creation,  we  read  them  in  the  Scriptures,  we  see  a 
lovely  image  of  them  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  gratitude, 
love,  and  veneration  call  on  us  to  assert  them.  Re- 
proached, as  we  often  are,  by  men,  it  is  our  consolation 
and  happiness,  that  one  of  our  chief  offences  is  the  zeal 
with  which  we  vindicate  the  dishonored  goodness  and 
rectitude  of  God. 

4.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  unity  of  God  ;  of  the 
unity  of  Jesus,  and  his  inferiority  to  God ;  and  of  the 
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peirfections  of  the  Divine  character ;  I  now  proceed  to 
give  our  views  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  of  die 
pui'poses  of  bis  mission.  With  regeu'd  to  the  great  ob« 
ject  which  Jesus  came  to  accomplish)  there  seems  to  be 
no  possibility  of  mistake.  We  believe,  that  he  was  sent 
by  the  Father  to  efiect  a  moral,  or  spiritual  deliverance 
of  mankind;  that  is,  to  rescue  men  from  sin  and  its 
consequences,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  everlast* 
ing  purity  and  happiness.  We  believe,  too,  that  he  ac*- 
eomplishes  this  sublime  purpose  by  a  variety  of  meth*' 
ods;  by  his  instmctions  respecting  God's  unity,  parental 
character,  and  moral  government,  which  are  adndrably 
fitted  to  reclaim  the  world  from  idolatry  and  impiety, 
to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  obedience  of  the  Creator ; 
by  his  promises  of  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  of  divine 
assistance  to  those  who  labor  £Dr  prc^tess  in. moral  ex-> 
eellence  ;  by  the  light  which  he  has*  thrown  on  the  path 
of  duty ;  by  his  own  spotfess  esiample,  in  which  the 
loveliness  and  suUipity  of  virtue .  shine  forth  to  warm 
and  quicken,  as  well  as  guide  us  to  perfection  ;  by  his 
threatenings  against  incorrigible  guilt  ;.by  his  ^orious  dis- 
coveries of  immortality ;  by  his  su&rings  and  death  ; 
by  that  signal  event,  the  resurrection,  which  powerfully 
bore  witness  to  his  divine  mission,  and  brought  down  to 
men's  senses  a  future  life  ;  by  his  continual  intercession, 
which  obtains  for  lis  ispiritual  aid  and  blessings  ;  and  by 
the  power  with  which  he  is  invested  of  raising  the  dead, 
judging  the  world,  and  conferring  the  everlasting  rewardji 
promised  to  the  faithful. 

We  have  no*  desire  to  conceal  die  fact,  tliat  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  among  us,  in  regard  to  an  in- 
teresting  part  of  Christ's  mediation  ;  I  mean,  in  regard 
to  the  precise  influence  of  his  death  on  our  forgiveness. 
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Many  suppose^  that  this  event  contributes  to  our  par* 
don,  as  it  was  a  principal  means  of  confiiming  his  re- 
ligion, and  of  giving  it  a  power  over  the  niind  ;  in  other 
words,  that  it  procores  forgiveness  by  leading  to  that 
repentance  and  virtue,  which  is  the  great  and  only  con-* 
dition  on  which  forgiveness  is  bestowed.  Many  of  us 
are  dissatisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  think  that  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  the  remission  of  sins  to  Christ's  death, 
with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar,  that  we  ought  to  consider 
this  event  as  having  a  special  influence  in  removing 
punishment,  though  the  Scriptures  may  not  reveal  the 
way  in  which  it  contributes  to  this  end. 

Whilst,  however,  we  differ  in  explaining  the  con- 
nexion between  Christ's  death  and  human  forgiveness, 
a  connexion  which  we  all  gratefully  acknowledge,  we 
agree  in  rejecting  many  sentiments  which  prevail  in 
regard  to  his  mediation.  The  idea,  which  is  conveyed 
to  common  minds  by  the  popular  system,  that  Christ's 
death  has  an  influence  in  making  God  placable,  or  mer- 
ciful, in  awakening  his  kindness  towards  men,  we  reject 
with  strong  disapprobation.  We  are  happy  to  find, 
that  this  very  dishonorable  notion  is  disowned  by  in* 
telligent  Christians  of  that  class  from  which  we  differ. 
We  recollect,  however,  that,  not  long  ago,  it  was  com- 
mon to  hear  of  Christ,  as  having  died  to  appease  God's 
wrath,  and  to  pay  the  debt  of  sinners  to  his  inflexible 
justice ;  and  we  have  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  popular  religious  books,  and  the  common  mode 
of  stating  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  mediation,  still  com- 
municate very  degrading  views  of  God's  character. 
They  give  to  multitudes  the  impression,  that  the  death 
of  Jesus  produces  a  change  in  the  mind  of  God  to- 
wards man,  and  that  in  this  its  efficacy  chiefly  consists* 
8* 
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No  error  seems  to  us  more  pernicious.  AVecan  endure 
no  shade  over  the  pure  goodness  of  Ood.  We  earn- 
estly maintain,  that  Jesus,  instead  of  calling  forth,  in 
any  way  or  degree,  the  mercy  of  the  Father,  was  sent 
by  that  mercy,  to  be  our  Saviour;  that  he  is  nothing 
to  the  human  race,  but  what  he  is  by  God's  appoint- 
ment ;  that  he  communicates  nothing  bat  what  God  em- 
powers him  to  bestow ;  that  our  Father  iii  heaven  is 
originally,  essentially,  and  eternally  placable,  and  dis- 
posed to  forgive ;  and  thai  his  unborrowed,  underived, 
and  unchangeable  love  is  the  only  fountain  of  what 
flows  to  us  through  his  Soni  We  conceive,  that  Jesus 
is  dishonored,  not  glorified,  by  ascribing  to  him  an  in- 
fluence, which  cliouds  the  splendor  of  DlVinfe  benevo- 
lence. ■  ' 

We  farther  agree  in  rejecting,  as*  nnscriptural  and 
absurd,  the  explanation  given  by  thie  popular  system, 
of  the  manner  in  which  Christ*s  death  procures  for- 
giveness for  meni.  This  system  uised  to  teaeh  as  its 
fundamental  principle,  that  man,  having  sinned  against 
an  infinite  Being,  has  contracted  infinite  gdilt,  and  is 
consequently  exposed  to  an  infinite  penalty.  We  believe, 
however,  that  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  ^ich  ^overlooks  the  obvious  maxim,  that  the 
guilt  of  a  being  must  be  proportioned  to  his  nature  and 
powers,  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Still  the  system  teach- 
es, that  sin,  of  whatever  degree,  exposes  to  endless 
punishment,  and  that  the  whole  human  race,  being  in- 
fallibly involved  by  their  nature  in  sin,  owe  this  awful 
penalty  to  the  justice  of  their  Creator.  It  teaches,  that 
this  penalty  cannot  be  remitted,  in  consistency  vnih  the 
honor  of  the  divine  law,  unless  a  substitute  be  found 
to  endure  it  or  to  suffer  an  equivalent.     It  also  teaches, 
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that,  irotiQ:  the  natuce  oT  the  case,  nio  sii^tiitutei  i$  .ade- 
qaate  to  thfs^fwork^  sliYQ/ibe  infinite  God  himsiflf ;  and. 
accordingly,  Godv  in  bis  $eeQqd  person,  took  on  bim 
human  nature,  that  he:  m^t  p^y  to  hi3  own  justice  the 
debt  of  punishiaent  incurred  by  men,  and  might  thus 
reconcile  forgiyenesa  with  the  claims  and  thre^tei^gs 
of  his  law.  Such  is  the  prevalent  system.  Now,  to 
us,  this  doctrine  seems  to  carry  on-  its  front  strpng 
maitks  of  absurdity  ;  and  we  maintain  that  Christianity 
ought  not  to  be  encumbered  with.it,  unless  it  b§  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament  fully  and  expressly.  We 
ask  our  adversaries,  then,  to  point  to  some  plain  passages 
where  it  is  taught.  We  ask  for  one  text,  in  whjch  we 
are  told,  that  God  took  human  nature  that  he  nvight 
make  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  his  own  jastice  ;  for  one 
text,  which  tells  us,  that  hum^n  guilt  requires  an  infinite 
substitute  ;  that  Christ's  sufferings  Qwe.  thejr  efficacy 
to  their  being  borne  by  an  infinite  being ;  or  tbat  his 
divine  nature  gives  infinite  value  to  the  sufierings  of  the 
human.  Not  one  ward  of  this  description  can  we  find 
in  the  Scriptures  ;  not  a  text,  which  even  hints  at  these 
strange  doctrines.  They  are  altogether,  we  beUeve, 
the  fictions  of  theologians.  Christianity  is  in  no  degree 
responsible  for  them.  We  are  astonished  at  tbeir  prev- 
alence. What  can  be  plainer,  than  that  God  cannot, 
in  any  sense,  be  a  suiFerer,  or  bear  $  penalty  in  the 
room  of  his  creatures  ?  How  dishonorable  to  him  is 
the  supposition,  tbat  his  justice  is  now  so  severe,  a^  to 
exact  infinite  punishment  for  the  sins  of  frail  $u)d  feeble 
men,  and  now  so  easy  and  yielding,  as  to  accept  the 
limited  pains  of  Christ's  human  soul,  as  :afull  equiva- 
lent for  the  endless  woes  due  from  the  w:orld  ?  How 
plain  is  it  also,  according  to  this  doctrine,  that  God, 
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instead  of  being  ptenteous  in  forgjhreness,  nerer  for» 
gives  ;  for  it  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  men  as  foi^ven, 
when  their  whole  punishment,  or  sm  equivalent  to  it,  is 
borne  by  a  substitute  ?  A  scheme  more  fitted  to  ob* 
scure  the  brightness  of  Christianity  and  the  mercy  of 
God,  or  less  suited  to  give  comfort  to  a  guilty  and 
troubled  mind,  could  not,  we  think,  be  easily  framed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  system  is  unfavorable  to 
the  character.  It  naturally  leads  men  to  thbk,  that 
Christ  came  to  change  God's  mind  rather  thto  their 
own  ;  that  the  highest  object  of  his  mission  was  to 
avert  punishment,  rather  than  to  communicate  holiness  ; 
and  tluit  a  large  part  of  religion  consists  in  disparaging 
good  works  and  human  virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  mag- 
nifying the  value  of  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings.  In 
this  way,  a  sense  of  the  infinite  importance  and  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  personal  improvement  is  weak- 
ened, and  high-sounding  praises  of  Christ's  cross  seem 
often  to  be  substituted  for  obedience  to  his  precepts. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  not  so  learned  Jesus.  Whilst 
we  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  he  came  to  rescue  us 
from  punishment,  we  believe,  that  he  was  sent  on  a  stiH 
tiobler  errand,  namely,  to  deliver  us  from  sin  itself,  and 
to  form  us  to  a  sublime  and  heavenly  virtue.  We  re- 
gard him  as  a  Saviour,  chiefly  as  he  is  the  light,  phy- 
sician, and  guide  of  the  dark,  diseased,  and  wander- 
ing mind.  No  influence  in  the  unrverse  seems  to  us  so 
glorious,  as  that  over  the  character  ;  and  no  redemption 
so  worthy  of  thankfulness,  as  the  restoration  of  the 
soul  to  purity.  Without  this,  pardon,  were  it  possible, 
would  be  of  little  value.  Why  pluck  the  sinner  from 
hell,  if  a  hell  be  left  to  bum  in  his  own  breast  ?  Why 
raise  him  to  heaven,  if  he  Remain  a  stranger  to  its  sane- 
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tky  mid  love?  With  these  impressions,  we  are  ac« 
customed  to  value  the  Gospel  chiefly  as  it  abounds  in 
effectual  aids,  motives,  excitements  to  a  generous  and 
divine  virtue.  In  this  virtue,  as  in  a  commoa  centre, 
we  see  all  its  doctrines,  precepts,  promises  meet ;  and 
we  believe,  that  faith  in  this  religion  is  of  no  worth, 
and  contributes  nothing  to  salvation,  any  farther  than  as 
it  uses  these  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  and  the  whole 
life,  character,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  Jesus,  as  tl^ 
means  of  purifying  the  mind,  of  changing  it  into  the 
likeness  of  his  celestial  excellence. 

5.  Having  thus  stated  our  views  of  the  highest  oh* 
ject  of  Christ's  mission,  that  it  is  the  recovery  of  men 
to  virtue,  or  holiness,  I  shall  now,  in  the  last  place, 
ffve  our  views  of  the  nature  of  Christian  virtue,  or 
true  holiness.  We  believe  that  all  virtue  has  its  foun* 
dation  in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  conscience, 
or  his  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  power  of  forming  his- 
temper  and  h'fe  according  to  conscience.  We  believe 
that  these  moral  Acuities  are  the  grounds  of  respon- 
sibility,  and  the  highest  distinctions  of  human  nature, 
and  that  no  act  is  praiseworthy,  any  farther  than  it 
springs  from  theu*  exertion.  We  believe,  that  no  dis*- 
positions  infused  into  us  withdut  our  own  moral  activity, 
are  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  therefore,  we  reject  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible  divine  influ^ice  on  the  human 
mind,  moulding  it  into  goodness,  as  marble  is  hewn 
into  a  statue.  Such  goodness,  if  this  word  may  be 
used,  would  not  be  the  object  of  moral  approbation, 
any  more  than  the  instinctive  affections  of  inferior  ani** 
mals,  or  the  constitutional  amiableness  of  human  beings. 

By  these  remarks,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  im- 
portance of  God's  aid  or  Spirit ;  but  by  his  Spirit,  we 
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mean  a  moral,  illuminating)  and  petsuasive  influence, 
not  physical,  not  compulsory,  not  involving  a  necessity 
oi  virtue.  We  object,  stroiigly,  to  the  idea  of  many 
Christians  respecting  man's  impotence  and  God's  irre- 
sistible agency  on  the  heart,  believing  that  they  subvert 
our  responsibility  and  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature,  that 
they  make  men  macliines,  that  they  cast  on  God  the 
blame  of  all  evil  deeds,  that  they  discourage  good  minds, 
and  inflate  the  fanatical  with  wild  conceits  of  immediate 
and  sensible  inspiration. 

Among  the  virtues,  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  love 
of  God.  We  believe,  that  this  principle  is  the  true  end 
and  happiness  of  our  being,  that  we  were  made  for 
union  with  our  Creator,  that  his  infinite  perfection  is 
the  only  suflicient  object  and  true  resting-place  for  the 
insatiable  desires  and  unlimited  capacities  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that,  without  him,  our  noblest  sentiments,  ad- 
miration, veneration,  hope,  and  love,  would  wither  and 
decay.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  love  of  God  is  not 
only  essential  to  happiness,  but  to  the  strength  and  per- 
fection of  all  the  virtues ;  that  conscience,  without  the 
sanction  of  God's  authority  and  retributive  justice,  would 
be  a  weak  director ;  that  benevolence,  unless  nourished 
by  communion  with  his  goodness,  qod  encouraged  by 
his  smile,  could  not  thrive  amidst  the  selfishness  and 
thanklessness  of  the  world  ;  and  that  self-government, 
without  a  sense  of  the  divine  inspection,  would  hardly 
extend  beyond  an  outward  and  partial  purity.  God, 
as  he  is  essentially  goodness,  holiness,  justice,  and  vir- 
tue, so  he  is  the  life,  motive,  and  sUstainer  of  virtue  in 
die  human  souh 

But,  whilst  we  earnestly  inculcate  the  love  of  God, 
we  believe  that  great  care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
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from  counterfeits.  We  think  that  much  which  is  called 
piety  is  worthless.  Many  have  fallen  into  the  error, 
tiiat  there  can  be  no  excess  in  feelings  which  have  God 
for  their  object ;  and,  distrusting  as  coldness  that  self- 
possession,  without  which  virtue  and  devotion  lose  all 
their  dignity,  they  have  abandoned  themselves  to  extrav- 
agances, which  have  brought  contempt  on  piety.  Most 
certainly,  if  the  love  of  God  be  that  which  often  bears 
its  name,  the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  If  religion 
be  the  shipwreck  of  understanding,  we  cannot  keep  too 
far  from  it.  On  this  subject,  we  always  speak  plainly. 
We  cannot  sacrifice  our  reason  to  the  reputation  of 
zeal.  We  owe  it  to  truth  and  religion  to  maintain, 
that  fanaticism,  partial  insanity,  sudden  impressions, 
and  ungovernable  transports,  are  any  diing  rather  than 
piety. 

We  conceive,  that  the  true  love  of  God  is  a  moral 
sentiment,  founded  on  a  clear  perception,  and  consisting 
in  a  high  esteem  and  veneration,  of  his  moral  perfec- 
tions. Thus,  it  perfectly  coincides,  and  is  in  fact  die 
same  thing,  with  the  love  of  virtue,  rectitude,  and  good- 
ness. You  will  easily  judge,  then,  what  we  esteem  the 
surest  and  only  decisive  signs  of  piety.  We  lay  no 
stress  on  strong  excitements.  We  esteem  him,  and  him 
only  a  pious  man,  who  practically  conforms  to  God's 
moral  perfections  and  government ;  who  shows  bis  de- 
light in  God's  benevolence,  by  loving  and  serving  his 
neighbour  ;  his  deliglit  in  God's  justice,  by  being  reso- 
lutely upright ;  his  sense  of  God's  purity,  by  regulating 
his  thoughts,  imagination,  and  desires  ;  and  whose  con- 
versation, business,  and  domestic  life  are  swayed  by  a 
regard  to  God's  presence  and  authority.  In  all  things 
else  men  may  deceive  themselves.     Disordered  nerves 
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may  give  them  strange  sights,  and'  sounds,  and  impres*^ 
sions.  Texts  of  Scripture  may  come  to  them  as  from 
Heaven.  Their  whole  souls  may  be  moved,  and  their 
confidence  in  6odV  favor  be  undoubdng.  But  in  all 
this  there  is  no  religion.  The  question  is,  Do  they  love 
God^s  commands,  in  winch  bis  character  is  fiilly  ex- 
pressed, and  give  up  to  these  their  hal»ts  and  passions  ? 
Without  this,  ecstasy  is  a  mockery..  One  surrender 
of  desire  to  God's  will,  is  worth  a  thousand  transports. 
We  do  not  judge  of  the  bfentof  men's  minds  by  their 
raptures,  any  more  than  we  judge  of  the  natural  direc* 
tion  of  a  tree  during  a  storm.  We  rather  suspect  loud 
profession,  for  we  have  observed,  that  deep  feeling  is 
generally  noiseless,  and  least  seeks  display. 

We  would  not,  by  these  remarks,  be  understood  as 
wishing  to  exclude  from  religion  warmth,  and  even 
transport.  We  honor,  and  highly  value,  true  religious 
sensibility.  We  believe,  that  Christianity  is  intended 
to  act  powerfully  on  our  whole  nature,  on  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  understanding  and  the  conscience.  We 
conceive  of  heaven  as  a  state  where  the  love  of  God 
will  be  exalted  into  an  unbounded  fervor  and  joy ;  and 
we  desire,  in  our  pilgrimage  here,  to  drink  into  the 
spirit  of  that  better  world.  But  we  think,  that  religious 
warmth  is  only  to  be  valued,  when  it  springs  naturally 
from  an  improved  character,  when  it  comes  unforced, 
when  it  is  the  recompetise  of  obedience,  when  it  is  the 
warmth  of  a  mind  which  understands  God  by  being  like 
him,  and  when,  instead  of  disordering,  it  exalts  the 
understanding,  invigorates  conscience,  gives  a  pleasure 
to  common  duties,  and  is  seen  to  exist  in  connexion 
with  cheerfulness,  judiciousness,  and  $.  reasonable  frame 
of  mind.     When  we  observe  a  fervoT,  called  religious. 
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in  men  whose  general  character  expresses  litde  refine- 
ment and  elevation )  and  whose  piety  seems  at  war  with 
reason^  we  pay  it  little  respect.  We  honor  religion 
too  much  to  give  its  sacred  name  to  a  feverish,  forced, 
fluctuating  zeal,  which  has  little  power  over  the  life. 

Another  iniportant  branch  of  virtue,  we  believe  to  be 
love  to  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  work  of  Jesus, 
the  spirit  with  which  he  executed  it,  and  the  sufierings 
which  he  bore  for  our  salvation,  we  feel  to  be  strong 
claims  on  our  gratitude  and  veneration.  We  see  in  na- 
ture no  beauty  to  be  compared  with  the  loveliness  of  his 
character,  nor  do  we  find  on  earth  a  benefactor  to  whom 
we  owe  an  equal  debt.  We  read  his  history  with  d©- 
light,  and  learn  from  it  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 
We  are  particularly  touched  by  his  death,  which  was 
endured  for  our  redemption,  and  by  that  strength  of 
charity  which  triumphed  over  his  pains.  His  resurrec- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  our  hope  of  immortality.  Hi^ 
intercession  gives  us  boldness  to  draw  nigh  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  we  look  up  to  heaven  with  new  desire> 
when  we  think,  that,  if  we  follow  him  here,  we  shall 
there  -see  his  benignant  counten^ce,  and  enjoy  his 
friendship  for  ever. 

I  need  not  express  to  you  our  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  benevolent  virtues*  We  attach  such  importance 
to  these,  that  we  are  sometimes  reproached  with  exalt- 
ing them  above  piety.  We  regard  the  spirit  of  love,  • 
charity,  meekness,  forgiveness,  liberality,  and  benefi- 
cence, as  the  badge,  and  distinction  of  Christians,  as  the 
brightest  image  we  can  bear  of  God,  as  the  best  proof 
of  piety.  On  this  subject,  I  need  not,  and  cannoc  ew 
large  ;  but  there  is  one  branch  of  benevolence  which  I 
ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence,  because  we  think  that 
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we  conceive  of  it  more  highly  and  justly  than  many  of 
our  brethren.  I  refer  to  the  duty  of  candor,  charitable 
judgment,  especi£(lly  towards  those  who  differ  in  religious 
opinion.  We  think,  that  in  nothing  have  Christians  so 
widely  departed  from  their  religion,  as  in  this  particular. 
We  read  with  astonishment  and  horror,  the  history  of 
the  church  ;  and  sometimes  when  we  look  back  on  the 
fires  of  persecution,  and  on  the  zeal  of  Christians,  in 
building  up  walls  of  separation,  and  in  giving  up  one 
another  to  perdition,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  the 
records  of  an  infernal,  rather  than  a  heavenly  kingdom. 
An  enemy  to  every  religion,  if  asked  to  describe  a 
Christian,  would,  with  some  show  of  reason,  depict  him 
as  an  idolater  of  his  own  distinguishing  opinions,  covered 
with  badges  of  party,  shutting  his  eyes  on  the  virtues, 
and  his  ears  on  the  arguments,  of  his  opponents,  arrogat- 
ing all  excellence  to  his  own  sect  and  all  saving  power 
to  his  own  creed,  sheltering  under  the  name  of  pious 
zeal  the  love  of  domination,  tlie  conceit  of  infallibility, 
and  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  trampling  on  men's 
rights  under  the  pretence  of  saving  their  souls. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  plainer  obligation  on 
beings  of  our  frail  and  fallible  nature,  who  are  instructed 
in  the  duty  of  candid  judgment,  than  to  abstain  from 
condemning  men  of  apparent  conscientiousness  and  sin- 
cerity, who  are  chargeable  with  no  crime  but  that  of 
differing  from  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  differing,  too,  on  topics  of  great  and  acknowledged 
obscurity.  We  are  astonished  at  the  hardihood  of  those, 
who,  with  Christ's  warnings  sounding  in  their  ears,  take 
on  them  the  responsibility  of  making  creeds  for  his 
church,  and  cast  out  professors  of  virtuous  lives  for  im- 
'  agined  errors,  for  the  guilt  of  thinking  for  themselve<«. 
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We  know  that  zeal  for  truth  is  the  cover  for  this  usur- 
pation of  Christ's  prerogative  ;  but  we  think  that  zeal 
for  tnitb,  as  it  is  called)  is  very  suspicious,  except  in 
men,  whose  capacities  and  advantages,  whose  patient 
dehberation,  and  whose  improvements  in  humility,  mild- 
ness, and  candor,  give  them  a  right  to  hope  that  their 
views  are  more  just  than  those  of  their  neighbours. 
Much  of  what  passes  for  a  zeal  for  truth,  we  look  upon 
with  httle  respect,  for  it  often  appears  to  thrive  most 
luxuriantly  where  other  virtues  shoot  up  thinly  and 
feebly  ;  and  we  have  no  gratitude  for  those  reforraeis, 
who  would  force  upon  us  a  doctrine  which  has  not 
sweetened  their  own  tempers,  or  made  them  better  men 
than  their  neighbours. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  much  of  the  difficul- 
ties attending  religious  inquiries  ;  difficulties  springing 
from  the  slow  developement  of  our  minds,  from  the 
power  of  early  impressions,  from  the  state  of  society, 
from  human  authority,  from  the  general  neglect  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  from  the  want  of  just  principles  of 
criticism  and  of  important  helps  in  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, and  from  various  other  causes.  We  find,«that  on 
no  subject  have  men,  and  even  good  men,  ingrafted  so 
many  strange  concehs,  wild  theories,  and  fictions  of  fan* 
cy,  as  on  *  religion  ;  and  remembering,  as  we  do,  that 
we  ourselves  are  sharers  of  the  common  frailty,  we  dare 
not  assume  infallibility  in  the  treatment  of  our  fellow- 
Christians,  or  encourage  in  common  Christians,  who 
have  little  time  for  investigation,  the  habit  of  denoun- 
cing and  contemning  other  denominations,  perhaps  more 
enlightened  and  virtuous  than  their  own.  Charity,  for- 
bearance, a  delight  in  the  virtues  of  different  sects,  a 
backwardness  to  censure  and  condemn,  tliese  are  vir-- 
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toes,  which,  however  poorly  practised  by  e»,  we  admire 
and  recommend  ;  and  we  would  rather  join  ourselves  to 
the  church  in  which  they  abound,  than  to  any  other 
ck>mraunion,  however  elated  with  the  belief  of  its  own 
orthodoxy,  however  strict  in  guarding  its  creed,  however 
burning  with  zeal  against  imagined  errors 

I  have  thus  given  the  distinguishing  views  of  those 
Christians  in  whose  names  I  have  spoken.  We^  have 
embraced  this  system,  not  hastily  or  lightly,  but  after 
much  deliberation ;  and  we  hold  it  fast,  not  merely  be- 
cause we  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  because  we  regard  it 
as  purifying  truth,  as  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness,  as 
able  to  "  work  mightily  "  and  to  "  bring  forth  fruit"  in 
them  who  believe.  That  we  wish  to  spread  it,  we  have 
no  desire  to  conceal  :  but  we  think,  that  we  wish  its 
diffusion,  because  we  regard  it  as  more  friendly  to  prac- 
tical piety  and  pure  morals  than  the  opposite  doctrines, 
because  it  gives  clearer  and  nobler  views  of  duty,  and 
stronger  motives  to  its  performance^  because  it  recom- 
mends religion  at  once  to  the  Understanding  atid  the 
heart,  because  it  asserts  the  lovely  and  venerable  attri- 
butes oft  God,  because  it  tends  to  restore  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  Jesus  to  his  divided  and  afflicted  church,  and 
because  it  cuts  off  every  hope  of  Cxod's  faVor,  except 
that  which  springs  from  practical  conformity  to  the  life 
and  precepts  of  Christ.  We  see  nothing  in  our  views 
to  give  offence,  save  their  purity,,  and  it  is  their  purity, 
which  makes  us  seek  and  hope  their  extension  through 
the  world. 

My  friend  and  brother  ; — You  are  this  day  to  take 

upon  you  important  duties  ;  to  be  clothed  with  an  office, 

'which  the  Son  of  God  did  not  disdain  ;  to  devote  your- 
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self  to  tlnU  religion,  which  the  most  haUowed  lips  have 
preached,  and  the  most  precious  blood  sealed.  We 
trust  that  you  will  bring  to  this  work  a  willing  mind,  a 
firm  purpose,  a  martyr's  spirit,  a  readiness  to  toil  and 
suffer  for  the  truth,  a  devotion  of  your  best  powers  to 
tlie  interests  of  piety  and  virtue.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
doctrines  which  you  will  probably  preach  ;  but  I  do  not 
mean,  that  you  are  to  give  yourself  to  controversy. 
You  will  remember,  that  good  practice  is  the  end  of 
preaching,  and  will  labor  to  make  your  people  holy  liv- 
ers, rather  tlian  skilful  disputants.  Be  careful,  lest  the 
desire  of  defending  what  you  deem  truth,  and  of  repel- 
ling reproach  and  misrepresentation,  turn  you  aside  from 
your  great  business,  which  is  to  fix  in  men's  minds  a 
living  conviction  of  the  obligation,  sublimity,  and  happi- 
ness of  Christian  virtue.  The  best  way  to  vindicate 
your  sentiments,  is  to  show,  in  your  preaching  and  life, 
their  intimate  connexion  with  Christian  morals,  with  a 
high  and  delicate  sense  of  duty,  with  candor  towards 
your  opposers,  with  inflexible  integrity,*  and  with  an  ha- 
bitual reverence  for  God.  If  any  light  can  pierce  and 
scatter  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  it  is  that  of  a  pure  ex- 
ample. My  brother,  may  your  life  preach  more  loudly 
than  your  lips.  Be  to  this  people  a  pattern  of  all  good 
works,  and  may  your  instructions  derive  authority  from 
a  well-grounded  belief  in  your  hearers,  that  you  speak 
firom  the  heart,  that  ^  you  preach  from  experience,  that 
the  truth  which  you  dispense  has  wrought  powerfully  in 
your  own  heart,  that  God,  and  Jesus,  and  heaven,  are 
not  merely  words  on  your  lips,  but  most  affecting  reali- 
ties to  your  mind,  and  springs  of  hope  and  consolation, 
and  strength,  in  all  your  trials.  Thus  laboring,  may 
you  reap  abiindandy,  and  have  a  testimony  of  your  iaith*  ' 
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fulness,  not  only  in  your  own  conscience,  but  in  the 
esteem,  love,  virtues,  and  improvements  of  your  people* 
To  all  who  hear  me,  I  would  say,  with  the  Apostle, 
Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Do  not, 
brethren,  shrink  from  the  duty  of  searching  God's  Word 
for  yourselves,  through  fear  of  human  censure  and  de* 
nunciation.  Do  not  think,  that  you  may  innocently  foU 
low  the  opinions  which  prevail  around  you,  without  in- 
vestigation, on  the  ground,  that  Christianity  is  now  so 
purified  from  errors,  as  to  need  no  laborious  research. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  Christianity  is  at 
this  moment  dishonored  by  gross  and  cherished  corrup* 
tions.  If  you  remember  the  darkness  which  hung  over 
the  Gospel  for  ages  ;  if  you  consider  the  impure  union, 
which  still  subsists  in  almost  every  Christian  country, 
between  the  church  and  state,  and  which  enlists  men's 
selfishness  and  ambition  on  the  side  of  established 
error  ;  if  you  recollect  in  what  degree  the  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance has  checked  free  inquiry,  not  only  before,  but 
since  the  Reformation  ;  you  will  see  that  Christianity 
cannot  have  freed  itself  from  all  the  human  inventions, 
which  disfigured  it  under  the  Papa)  tyranny.  No.  Much 
stubble  is  yet  to  be  burned  ;  much  rubbish  to  be  re- 
moved ;  many  gaudy  decorations,  which  a  false  taste  has 
hung  around  Christianity,  must  be  swept  away  ;  and  the 
earth-bom  fogs,  which  have  Jong  shrouded  it,  must  be 
scattered,  before  this  divine  fabric  will  rise  before  us  in 
its  native  and  awful  majesty,  in  its  harmonious  propor- 
tions, in  its  mild  and  celestial  splendors.  This  glorious 
reformation  in  the  church,  we  hope,  under  God's  bless- 
ing, from  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect,  from  the 
moral  progress  of  society,  from  the  consequent  decline 
of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  and,  though  last  not  least,  from 
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the  subversion  of  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
from  the  fall  of  those  hierarchies ,  and  other  human  insti- 
tutions, by  which  the  minds  of  individuals  are  oppressed 
under  the  weight  of  numbers,  and  a  Papal  dominion  is 
perpetuated  in  the  Protestant  church.  Our  earnest 
prayer  to  God  is,  that  he  will  overturn,  and  overturn, 
and  overturn  the  strong-holds  of  spiritual  usurpation,  until 
HE  shall  come,  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  the  minds  of 
men  ;  that  the  conspiracy  of  ages  against  the  liberty  of 
Christians  may  be  brought  to  an  end ;  that  the  servile 
assent,  so  long  yielded  to  human  creeds,  may  give  place 
to  honest  and  devout  inquiry  into  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
that  Christianity,  thus  purified  from  error,  may  put  forth 
its  ahnighty  energy,  and  prove  itself,  by  its  ennobling  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  to  be  indeed  ''  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation." 
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EVIDENCES  OF  REVEALED  RELIGION. 


DISCOURSE 


UNIVERSITY  IN  CAMBRIDGE,  AT  THE  DUDLEIAN  LECTURE, 
14Ui  March,  1821. 


John  iii.  3 :  ''  The  same  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said  unto 
him,  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  ia  teacher  come  from  Grod ; 
for  no  man  can  do  these  jnirades  that  thou  doest,  except  God 
be  with  him."  • 

The  evidences  of  revealed  reUgion  are  the  subject  of 
this  lecture,  a  subject  of  gt;eat  extent,  as  well  as  of 
vast  importance.  In  discussing  it,  an  immense  variety 
of  learning  has  been  employed,  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  intellect  been  called  forth*  History,  metaphysics, 
ancient  learning,  criticism,  ethical  science,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  human  nature,  have  been  summoned  to  the 
controversy,  and  have  brought  important  contributions 
to  the  Christian  cause.  To  condense  into  one  discourse 
what  scholars  and  great  men  have  written  on  this  point, 
is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable ;  and  I  have 
stated  the  extent  of  speculation  into  which  our  subject 
has  led,  not  because  I  propose  to  give  an  abstract  of 
others'  labors,  but  because  I  wish  you  to  understand, 
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that  the  topic  is  one  not  easily  despatched,  and  because 
I  would  invite  ycu  to  follow  me  in  a  discussion,  which 
will  require  concentrated  and  continued  attention.  A 
subject  more  worthy  of  attention,  than  the  claims  of 
that  religion  which  was  .impressed  on  our  childhood, 
and  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  firm  founda- 
tion of  tlie  hope  of  immortality,  cannot  be  presented; 
and  our  minds  must  want  the  ordinary  seriousness  of 
human  nature,  if  it  cannot  arrest  us. 

That  Christianity  has  been  opposed,  is  a  fact,  implied 
in  the  establishment  of  this  lecture.  That  jt  has  had 
adversaries  of  no  mean  intellect,  you  know,  I  propose 
in  this  discourse  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  seems 
to  me  the  great  objection  to  Christianity,  on  the  general 
principle  on  which  its  evidences  rest,  and  on  some  of 
its  particular  evidences. 

The  great  objection  to  Christianity,  the  ox^y  one 
which  has  much  influence  at  the  present  day,  meets  us 
at  the  very  threshold.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  evade 
it,  for  it  is  founded  on  a  primary  and  essential  attribute 
of  this  religion.  The  objection  is  oftener  felt  than  ex« 
pressed,  and  amounts  to  this,  that  miracles  are  incredi- 
ble, and  that  the  supernatural  character  of  an  alleged 
fact  is  proof  enough  of  its  falsehood.  So  strong  is  this 
propensity  to  doubt  of  departures  from  the  order  of 
nature,  tliat  there  are  sincere  Christians,  who  incline  to 
rest  their  religion  wholly  on  its  internal  evidence,  and 
to  overlook  the  outward  extraordinary  interposition  of 
God,  by  which  it  was  at  first  established.  But  the 
difficulty  cannot  in  this  way  be  evaded  ;  for  Christianity 
is  not  only  confirmed  by  miracles,  but  is  in  itself,  in  its 
very  essence,  a  miraculous  reUgioo*     It  is  not  a  system 
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which  the  human  mind  might  have  gathered,  in  the  or- 
dinary exercise  of  its  powers,  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  Its  doctrines,  especially  those  which  relate 
to  its  founder,  claim  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  a 
supernatural  provision  for  the  recovery  of  the  human 
race.  So  that  the  objection  which  I  have  stated  still 
presses  upon  us,  and,  if  it  be  well  grounded,  it  is  fatal 
to  Christianity. 

It  is  proper,  then,  to  begin  the  discussion  with  inquir- 
ing, whence  the  disposition  to  discredit  miracles  springs, 
and  how  far  it  is  rational.  A  preliminary  remark  of 
some  importance  is,  that  this  disposition  is  not  a  neces- 
sary part  or  principle  of  our  mental  constitution,  like 
the  disposition  to  trace  effects  to  adequate  causes.  We 
are  indeed  so  framed,  as  to  expect  a  continuance  of 
that  order  of  nature  which  we  have  uniformly  experi- 
enced ;  but  not  so  framed  as  to  revolt  at  alleged  viola- 
tions of  that  order,  and  to  account  them  impossible 
or  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  men  at  large  discover  a 
strong  and  incurable  propensity  to  believe  in  miracles. 
Almost  all  histories,  until  within  the  two  last  centuries, 
reported  seriously  supernatural  facts.  Skepticism  as 
to  miracles  is  comparatively  a  new  thing,  if  we  except 
the  Epicurean  or  Atheistical  sect  among  the  ancients ; 
and  so  far  from  beitig  founded  in  human  nature,  it  is 
resisted  by  an  almost  infinite  preponderance  of  belief 
on  the  other  side. 

Whence,  then,  has  this  skepticism  sprung  ?  It  may 
be  explained  by  two  principal  causes.  1.  It  is  now  an 
acknowledged  fact,  among  enlightened  men,  that  in  past 
times  and  in  our  own,  a  strong  disposition  has  existed 
and  still  exists  to  admit  miracles  without  examination. 
Human  credulity  is   found  to  have  devoured  nothing 
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more  eagerly  than  reports  of  prodigies.  Now  it  is  bt* 
gued,  that  we  discover  here  a  principle  of  human  iiature, 
namely,  the  love  of  the  supernatural  and  marreilous, 
which  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  belief  of  miracles, 
wherever  we  find  it ;  •  and  that  it  is,  consequently,  im- 
necessary  and  unphilosophical  to  seek  for  other  causes, 
and  especially  to  admit  that  most  improbable  one,  tbo 
actual  existence  of  miracles.  This  sweeping  cooclu- 
sron  is  a  specimen  of  that  rash  habit  of  generalizing, 
which  rather  distinguishes  our  times,  and  ^ows  that 
philosophical  reasoning  has  made  fewer  advances  than 
we  are  apt  to  boast.  It  is  true,  that  thei*e  is  a  principle 
of  credulity  as  to  prodigies  in  a  considerable  part  of 
society,  a  disposition  to  believe  without  due  scrutiny. 
But  this  principle,  like  every  other  iciotir  nature,  has  its 
limits  ;  acts  according  to  fixed  laws ;  is  not  onmipotoit; 
cannot  make  the  eyes  see,  and  the  ears  hear,  arid  the 
understanding  credit  delusions,  under  all  imaginable  cirr 
cum^tances  ;  but  requires  the  concurrence  of  various 
circumstances  and  of  other  principles  of  our  nature  in 
order  to  its  operation.  For  example,  the  belief  of 
spectral  appearances  has  been  very  common  ;  but  under 
what  circumstances  and  in  what  state  of  mind  has  it 
occurred  ?  Do  men  see  ghosts  in  broad  day,  and  amidst 
cheerful  society  ?  Or  in  solitary  places  ;  in  grave-yards ; 
in  twilights  or  mists,  where  outward  objects  are  so  un- 
defined, as  easily  to  take  a  form  from  imagination ;  and 
in  other  circumstances  favorable  to  terror,  and  associated 
with  the  delusion  in  question  ?  The  principle  of  cre- 
dulity is  as  regular  in  its  operation,  as  any  other  principle 
of  the  mind ;  and  is  so  dependent  on  circumstances  and 
so  restrained  and  checked  by  other  parts  of  human  na* 
ture,  that  sometimes  the  most  obstinate  meredality  is 
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found  in  that  veiy  class  of  people,  whose  easy  belief  on 
other  occasions  moves  otir  contempt.  It  is  well  known, 
for  example,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  inocula- 
tion has  been  encountered  with  much  more  unyielding 
skepticism  among  the  vulgar^  than  among  the  improved  ; 
and  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  credulity 
of  the  ignorant  operates  under  the  control  of  their 
strongest  passions  and  impressions,  and  that  no  class  of 
society  yield  a  slower  assent  lo  positions,  which  mani- 
festly subvert  their  old  modes  of  thinking  and  most  set- 
tled prejudices.  It  is,  then,  very  unphilosophical  to  as- 
sume this  principle  as  an  explanation  of  all  miracles 
whatever.  I  grant  that  the  fact,  that  accounts  of  super- 
natural agency  so  generally  prove  false,  is  a  reason  for 
looking  upon  them  with  peculiar  distrust.  Miracles 
ought  on  this  account  to  be  sifted  more  than  common 
(acts.  But  if  we  find,  that  a  belief  in  a  series  of  super- 
natural works,  has  occurred  under  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  under  which  false  prodigies  have 
been  received,  under  circiunstances  most  unfavorable 
to  the  operation  of  credulity ;  then  this  belief  cannot  be 
resolved  into  the  common  causes,  which  have  blinded 
men  in  regard  to  supernatural  agency.  We  must  look 
for  other  causes,  and  if  none  can  be  found  but  tlie 
actual  existence  of  the  miracles,  then  true  philosophy 
binds  us  to  believe  them.  I  close  this  head  with  ob- 
serving, that  the  propensity  of  men  to  believe  in  what 
is  strange,  and  miraculous,  though  a  presumption  against 
particular  miracles,  is  not  a  presumption  against  miracles 
universally,  but  rather  the  reverse  ;  for  great  principles 
of,  human  nature  have  generally  a  foundation  in  truth, 
and  one  explanation  of  this  propensity  so  conmion  to 
mankind  is  obviously  this,  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
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human  race,  miraculous  interpositions,  suited  to  man's 
infant  state,  were  not  uncommon,  and,  being  the  most 
striking  facts  of  human  history,  they  spread  through  all 
future  times  a  belief  and  expectation  of  miracles. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  cause  of  the  skepticism 
m  regard  to  supernatural  agency,  which  has  grown  up, 
especially  among  the  more  improved,  in  later  times. 
These  later  times  are  distinguished,  as  you  well  know, 
by  successful  researches*  into  nature  ;  and  the  discov- 
eries of  science  have  continually  added  strength  to  that 
great  principle,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are 
regulated  by  general  and  permanent  laws,  or  that  the 
Author  of  the  universe  exerts  his  power  according  to  an 
established  order.  Nature,  the  more  it  is  explored,  is 
found  to  be  uniform.  We  observe  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  causes  and  effects.  Many  phenomena,  once  de- 
nominated irregular,  and  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency, 
are  found  to  be  connected  with  preceding  circumstances, 
as  regularly  as  the  most  common  events.  The  comet, 
we  learn,  observes  the  same  attraction  as  the  sun  and 
planets.  When  a  new  phenomenon  now  occurs,  no  one 
thinks  it  miraculous,  but  believes,  that,  when  better  un- 
derstood, it  may  be  reduced  to  laws  already  known,  or 
is  an  example  of  a  law  not  yet  investigated. 

Now  this  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  uniformity 
of  nature  begets  a  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it, 
and  a  rational  distrust  too  ;  for,  while  many  causes  of 
mistake  in  regard  to  alleged  miracles  may  be  assigned, 
there  is  but  one  adequate  cause  of  real  miracles,  that  is, 
the  power  of  God  ;  and  the  regularity  of  nature  forms  a 
strong  presumption  ap^aitist  the  miraculous  exertion  of 
this  power,  except  in  extraordinaiy  circumstances,  and 
for  extraordinary  purposes,  to  which  the  established  laws 
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of  the  creation  are  not  competent.  But  the  observation 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature  produces,  in  multitudes,  not 
merely  this  rational  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it, 
but  a  secret  feeling,  as  if  such  violations  were  impos- 
sible. That  attention  to  the  powers  of  nature,  which  is 
implied  in  scientific  research,  tends  to  weaken  tlie  prac- 
tical conviction  of  a  higher  power  ;  and  tlie  laws  of  the 
creation,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  modes  of  Di- 
vine operation,  come  insensibly  to  be  considered  as 
fetters  on  his  agency,  as  too  sacred  to  be  suspended 
even  by  their  Author.  This  secret  feeling,  essentially 
atheistical,  and  at  war  with  all  sound  philosophy,  is  the 
chief  foundation  of  that  skepticism,  which  prevails  in 
regard  to  miraculous  agency,  and  deserves  our  particular 
consideration. 

To  a  man  whose  belief  in  God  is  strong  and  practical, 
a  miracle  will  appear  as  possible  as  any  other  effect,  as 
tbe  most  common  event  in  life ;  and  the  argument  against 
miracles,  drawn  from  the  uniformity  of  nature,  will  weigh 
with  him,  only  as  far  as  tliis  uniformity  is  a  pledge  and 
proof  of  the  Creator's  disposition  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses by  a  fixed  order  or  mode  of  operation.  Now  it  is 
freely  granted,  that  the  Creator's  regard  or  attachment 
to  such  an  order  may  be  inferred  from  the  steadiness 
with  which  he  observes  it ;  and  a  strong  presumption 
lies  against  any  violation  of  it  on  slight  occasions,  or  for 
purposes  to  which  the  established  laws  of  nature  are  ade- 
quate. But  this  is  tlie  utmost  which  the  order  of  nature 
authorizes  us  to  infer  respectiug  its  Autlior.  It  forms 
no  presumption  against  miracles  universally,  in  all  ima- 
ginable cases ;  but  may  even  furnish  a  presumption  in 
their  favor. 

We  are  never  to  foi^et,  that  God's  adherence  to  the 
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order  of  the  universe  is  not  necessary  and  im^cbanica), 
but  intelligent  and  voluntary.  He  adheres  to  it,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  or  because  it  has  a  sacredness  whiob  com- 
pels him  to  respect  it,  but  because  it  is  most  suited  to 
accomplish  his  purposes.  It  is  a  means,  and  not  an 
end  ;  and,  like  all  other  means,  must  give  way  when 
the  end  can  best  be  promoted  without  it.  It  is  the  mark 
of  a  weak  mind,  to  make  an  idol  of  order  and  method  ; 
to  cling  to  established  forms  of  business,  when  they  clog 
instead  of  advancing  it.  If,  then,  the  great  purposes  of 
the  universe  can  best  be  accomplished  by  departing  from 
its  established  laws,  these  taws  will  undoubtedly  be  sus* 
pended ;  and,  though  broken  in  the  letter,  they  will  be 
observed  in  their  spirit,  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
first  instituted  will  be  advanced  by  their  violation.  Now 
the  question  arises.  For  what  purposes  were  n&ture  and 
its  order  appointed.^  and  there  is  no  .presumption  in 
saying,  that  the  highest  of  these  is  the  improvemenl:  of 
intelligent  beings.  Mind  (by  which  we  nftean  both  moral 
and  intellectual  powers)  is  God's  first  endl '  The  great 
purpose  for  which  an  order  of  nature  is  filled,  is  plainly 
the  formation  of  Mind.  In  a  cr^tionl  without  order, 
where  events  would  follow  without  any  regular  succes- 
sion, it  is  obvious,  that  Mind  must  be  kept  in  perpetual 
infancy  ;  for,  in  such  a  universe,  there  could  be  no  rea- 
soning from  efiects  to  causes,  no  induction  to  establish 
general  truths,  no  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  that  is, 
no  science  relating  to  God,  or  matter,  or  mind  ;  no  ac- 
tion; no  virtue.  The  grieat  purpose  of  God,  then,  I 
repeat  it,  in  establishing  the  order  of  nature,  is  to  form 
and  advance  the  mind  ;  and  if  the  case  should  occur,  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  mind  could  best  be  advanced 
by  departing  from  this  order,  or  by  miraculous  agency, 
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then  the  great  purpose  of  the  creation^  the  great  end  of 
its  laws  and  regularity,  would  demand  such  departure  ; 
and  miracles,  instead  of  warring  against,  would  concur 
with  nature. 

Now,  we  Christians  maintain,  that  such  a  case  has 
existed.  We  affirm,  that,  when  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world,  nature  had  failed  to  communicate  instructions 
to  men,  in  which,  as  intelligent  beings,  they  had  the 
deepest  concern,  and  on  which  the  full  developement  of 
their  highest  faculties  essentially  depended  ;  and  we 
affirm,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  relief  from  nature ; 
so  that  an  exigence  had  occurred,  in  which  additional 
communications,  supernatural  lights,  might  rationally  be 
expected  from  the  Father  of  spirits.  Let  me  state  two 
particulars,  out  of  many,  in  which  men  needed  intel- 
lectual aids  not  given  by  nature.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine 
of  one  God  and  Father,  on  which  all  piety  rests  ;  and 
to  the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  which  is  the  great  spring 
of  virtuous  effort.  Had  I  time  to  enlarge  on  the  history 
of  that  period,  I  might  show  you  under  what  heaps  of 
rubbish  and  superstjtion  these  doctrines  were  buried. 
But  I  should  repeat  only  what  you  know  familiarly. 
The  works  of  ancient  genius,  which  form  your  studies, 
carry  on  their  front  the  brand  of  polytheism,  and  of  de- 
basing error  on  subjects  of  the  first  and  deepest  concern. 
It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that  the  very  uniformity 
of  nature  had  some  tendency  to  obscure  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  named,  or  at  least  to  impair  their  practical 
power,  so  that  a  departure  from  this  uniformity  was 
needed  to  fasten  them  on  men's  minds. 

That  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  though  a  proof  of  the 
One  God  to  reflecting  and  enlarged  understandings,  has 
yet  a  tendency  to  hide  him  from  men  in  general,  will 
10* 
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appear,  if  we  consider,  first,  that,  as  the  human  mind  is 
constituted,  what  is  regular  and  of  constant  occurrence, 
excites  it  feebly  ;  and  benefits  flowing  to  it  through 
fixed,  unchanging  laws,  seem  to  come  by  a  kind  of  ne- 
cessity, and  are  apt  to  be  traced  up  to  natural  causes 
alone.  Accordingly,  religious  convictions  and  feelings, 
even  in  the  present  advanced  condition  of  society,  are 
excited,  not  so  much  by  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
providence,  as  by  sudden,  unexpected  events,  which 
rouse  and  startle  the  mind,  and  speak  of  a  power  higher 
than  nature. — ^  There  is  another  way,  in  which  a  fixed 
order  of  nature  seems  unfavorable  to  just  impressions 
respecting  its  Author.  It  discovers  to  us  in  the  Creator, 
a  regard  to  general  good  rather  than  an  affection  to  indi- 
viduals. The  laws  of  nature,  operating,  as  they  do, 
with  an  inflexible  steadiness,  never  varying  to  meet  the 
cases  and  wants  of  individuals,  and  inflicting  much  pri- 
vate sufiering  in  their  stern  administration  for  the  general 
weal,  give  the  idea  of  a  distant,  reserved  sovereign,  much 
more  than  of  a  tender  parent ;  and  yet  this  last  view  of 
God  is  the  only  effectual  security  from  superstition  and 
idolatry.  Nature,  then,  we  fear,  would  not  have  brought 
back  the  world  to  its  Creator. — And  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  Immortality,  the  order  of  the  natural  world  had  little 
tendency  to  teach  this,  at  leagt  with  clearness  and  energy. 
The  natural  world  contains  no  provisions  or  arrange- 
ments for  reviving  the  dead.  The  sun  and  the  rain, 
which  cover  the  tomb  with  verdure,  send  no  vital  influ- 
ences to  the  mouldering  body.  The  researches  of  sci- 
ence detect  no  secret  processes  for  restoring  the  lost 
powers  of  life.  If  man  is  to  live  again,  he  is  not  to  live 
through  any  known  laws  of  nature,  but  by  a  power  higher 
than  nature ;  and  how,  then,  can  we  be  assured  of  this 
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truth,  but  hj  a  manifestation  of  this  power,  that  is,  by 
miraculous  agency,  confirming  a  future  life  ? 

I  have  labored  in  these  remarks  to  show,  that  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  is  no  presumption  against  miraculous 
agency,  when  employed  in  confirmation  of  such  a  reli- 
gion as  Christianity.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  furnish- 
es a  presumption  in  its  favor.  Nature  clearly  shows  to 
us  a  power  above  itself,  so  that  it  proves  miracles  to 
be  possible.  Nature  reveals  purposes  and  attributes  in 
its  Author,  with  which  Christianity  remarkably  agrees. 
Nature  too  has  deficiencies,  which  show  that  it  was  not 
intended  by  its  Author  to  be  his  whole  method  of  in- 
structing mankind  ;  and  in  this  way  it  gives  great  con- 
firmation to  Christianity,  which  meets  its  wants,  supplies 
its  chasms,  explains  its  mysteries,  and  lightens  its  heart- 
oppressing  cai-es  and  sorrows. 

Before  quitting  the  general  consideration  of  miracles, 
I  ought  to  take  some  notice  of  Hume's  celebrated  ar- 
gument on  this  subject ;  not  that  it  merits  the  attention 
which  it  has ,  received,  but  because  it  is  specious,  and 
has  derived  weight  from  the  name  of  its  author.  The 
argument  is  briefly  this,  —  "  that  belief  is  founded  upon 
and  regulated  by  experience.  Now  we  often  experience 
testimony  to  be  false,  but  never  witness  a  departure  from 
the  order  of  nature.  That  men  may  deceive  us  when 
they  testify  to  miracles,  is  therefore  more  accordant  with 
experience,  than  that  nature  should  be  irregular  ;  and 
hence  there  is  a  balance  of  proof  against  miracles,  a 
presumption  so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the  strongest  testi- 
mony." The  usual  replies  to  this  argument  I  have  not 
lime  to  repeat.  Dr.  Campbell's  work,  which  is  acces- 
sible to  all,  will  show  you  that  it  rests  on  an  equivocal 
use  of  terms,  and  will  furnish  you  with  many  fine  re- 
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marks  on  testimony  apd  on  the  conditions  or  qualities 
which  give  it  validity.  I  will  only  add  a  few  remarks 
which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  attention. 

1.  This  argument  affirms,  that  the  credibility  of  facts 
or  statements  is  to  be  decided  by  their  accordance  with 
the  established  order  of  nature,  and  by  this  standard 
only.  Now,  if  nature  comprehended  all  existences  and 
all  powers,  this  position  might  be  admitted.  But  if 
there  is  a  Being  higher  than  nature,  the  origin  of  all  its 
powers  and  motions,  and  whose  character  falls  under 
our  notice  and  experience  as  truly  as  the  creation,  then 
there  is  an  additional  standard  to  which  facts  and  state- 
ments are  to  be  referred ;  and  works  which  violate  na- 
ture's order,  will  still  be  credible,  if  they  agree  with  the 
known  properties  and  attributes  of  its  author  ;  because 
for  such  works  we  can  assign  an  adequate  cause  and 
sufficient  reasons,  and  these  are  the  qualities  and  condi- 
tions on  which  credibility  depends. 

2.  This  argument  of  Hume  proves  too  much,  and 
therefore  proves  nothing.  It  proves  too  much  ;  for  if  1 
am  to  reject  the  strongest  testimony  to  miracles,  because 
testimony  has  often  deceived  me,  whilst  nature's  order 
has  never  been  found  to  fail,  then  I  ought  to  reject  a 
miracle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
if  all  my  senses  should  attest  it ;  for  all  my  senses  have 
sometimes  given  false  reports,  whilst  nature  has  never 
gone  astray  ;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circumstances  ever 
BO  decisive  or  inconsistent  with  deception,  still  I  must 
not  believe  what  I  see,  and  hear,  and  touch,  what  my 
senses,  exercised  according  to  the  most  deliberate  judg- 
ment, declare  to  be  true.  All  this  the  argument  re- 
quires ;  and  it  proves  too  much  ;  for  disbelief,  in  the 
case  supposed,  is  out  of  our  power,  and  is  instinctively 
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proDOunced  absurd  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  would  subvert 
that  very  order  of  nature  on  which  the  argument  rests  ; 
for  this  order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by  the  exercise 
of  my  senses  and  judgment,  and  if  these  fail  me,  in  the 
most  unexceptionable  circumstances,  then  their  testi* 
mony  to  nature  is  of  little  worth. 

Once  more  ;  this  ai^ument  is  built  on  an  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  testimony.  Testimony,  we  are  told, 
cannot  prove  a  miracle.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  testi- 
mony of  itself  and  immediately,  proves  no  facts  what- 
ever, not  even  the  most  common.  Testimony  can  do 
nothing  more  than  show  us  the  state  of  another's  mind 
in  regard  to  a  given  fact.  It  can  only  show  us,  that 
the  testifier  has  a  belief,  a  conviction,  that  a  certain  phe- 
nomenon or  event  has  occurred.  Here  testimony  stops  ; 
atid  the  reality  of  the  event  is  to  be  judged  altogether 
from  the  nature  and  degree  of  this  conviction,  and  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  exists.  This  convic- 
tion is  an  effect,  which  must  have  a  cause,  and  needs 
to  be  explained  ;  and  if  no  cause  can  be  found  but  the 
real  occurrence  of  the  event,  then  this  occurrence  is 
admitted  a:s  true.  Such  is  tlie  extent  of  testimony. 
Now  a  man,  who  affirms  a  miraculous  phenomenon  or 
event,  may  give  us  just  as  decisive  proofs,  by  his  char- 
acter and  conduct,  of  the  strength  and  depth  of  his  con* 
viction,  as  if  he  were  affirming  a  common  occurrence. 
Testimony,  then,  does  just  as  much  in  the  case  of  mira- 
cles, as  of  common  events  ;  that  is,  it  discloses  to  us 
the  conviction  of  another's  mind.  Now  this  conviction 
in  the  case  of  miracles  requires  a  cause,  an  explanation, 
as  much  as  in  every  other ;'  and  if  the  circumstances  be 
such,  that  It  could  not  have  sprung  up  and  been  estab- 
lished but  by  the  reality  of  the  alleged  miracle,  then  that 
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great  and  fundamental  principle  of  human  belief,  name- 
ly, that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  compels  us  to 
admit  the  miracle. 

It  may  be  observed  of  Hume  and  of  other  philosophi- 
cal opposers  of  our  religion,  that  they  are  much  more 
inclined  to  argue  against  miracles  in  general,  than  against 
the  particular  miracles  on  which  Christianity  rests.  And 
the  reason  is  obvious.  Miracles,  when  considered  in  a 
general,  abstract  manner,  that  is,  when  divested  of  all 
circumstances,  and  supposed  to  occur  as  disconnected 
facts,  to  stand  alone  in  history,  to  have  no  explanations 
or  reasons  in  preceding  events,  and  no  influence  on 
those  which  follow,  are  indeed  open  to  great  objection, 
as  wanton  and  useless  violations  of  nature's  order ;  and 
it  is  accordingly  against  miracles,  considered  in  this 
naked,  general  form,  that  the  arguments  of  infidelity  are 
chiefly  urged.  But  it  is  great  disingenuity  to  class  un- 
der this  head  the  miracles  of  Christianity.  They  are 
palpably  different.  They  do  not  stand  alone  in  history ; 
but  are  most  intimately  incorporated  with  it.  They 
were  demanded  by  the  state  of  the  world  which  pre- 
ceded them,  and  they  have  left  deep  traces  on  all  sub- 
sequent ages.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  since  their  alleged  occurrence,  has  been 
swayed  and  colored  by  them,  and  is  wholly  inexplicable 
without  them.  Now,  such  miracles  are  not  to  be  met 
and  disposed  of  by  general  reasonings,  which  apply  only 
to  insulated,  unimportant,  uninfluential  prodigies. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  objections  to  miracles  in 
general ;  and  I  would  close  this  head  with  observing, 
that  these  objections  will  lose  their  weight,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  strengthen  our  conviction  of  God's  power 
over  nature  and  of  his  parental  interest  in  his  creatures. 
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The  great  repugnance  to  the  belief  of  miraculous  agency 
is  founded  in  a  lurking  atheism,  which  ascribes  suprema- 
cy to  nature,  and  which,  whilst  it  professes  to  believe 
in  God,  questions  his  tender  concern  for  the  improve- 
ment of  men.  To  a  man,  who  cherishes  a  sense  of 
God,  the  great  difficulty  is,  not  to  account  for  miracles, 
but  to  account  for  their  rare  occurrence.  One  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe  is  this,  that  its  Author  re- 
tires so  contmually  behind  the  veil  of  his  works,  that 
the  great  and  good  Father  does  not  manifest  himself 
more  distinctly  to  his  creatures.  There  is  something 
like  coldness  and  repulsiveness  in  instructing  us  only 
by  fixed,  inflexible  laws  of  nature.  The  intercourse  of 
God  with  Adam  and  the  patriarchs  suits  our  best  con- 
ceptions of  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  human 
race,  and  ought  not  to  surprise  us  more,  than  the  ex- 
pression of  a  human  parent's  tenderness  and  concern 
towards  his  offspring. 

After  the  remarks  now  made  to  remove  the  objection 
to  revelation  in  general,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  ;  and  these 
are  so  numerous,  that  should  I  attempt  to  compress 
them  into  the  short  space  which  now  remains,  I  could 
give  but  a  syllabus,  a  dry  and  uninteresting  index.  It 
will  be  more  useful  to  state  to  you,  with  some  distinct- 
ness, the  general  principle  into  which  all  Christian 
evidences  may  be  resolved,  and  on  which  the  whole 
religion  rests,  and  then  to  illustrate  it  in  a  few  striking 
particulars. 

All  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may  be  traced  to 
this  great  principle,  —  that  every  effect  must  have  an 
adequate  cause^     We  claim  for  our  religion  a  divine 
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original,  because  no  ade<|uate  cause  for  it  can  be  found 
in  the  powers  or  passions  of  human  nature,  or  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  appeared ;  because  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  interposition  of  that  Being, 
to  whom  its  first  preachers  universally  ascribed  it,  and 
with  whose  nature  it  perfectly  agrees. 

Christianity,  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  the  doc- 
trines of  the  religion,  but  every  thing  relating  to  it,  its 
rise,  its  progress,  the  character  of  its  author,  the  con- 
duct of  its  propagators, — Chrbtianily,  in  this  broad 
sense,  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  It  either 
sprung  from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  under  the 
excitements,  motives,  impulses  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  first  preached  ;  or  it  had  its  origin  in  a  higher  and 
supernatural  agency.  To  which  of  these  causes  the 
religion  should  be  referred,  is  not  a  question  beyond 
our  reach  ;  for  being  partakers  of  human  nature,  and 
knowmg  more  of  it  than  of  any  other  part  of  creation, 
we  can  judge  with  sufficient  accuracy  of  the  operation^ 
of  its  principles,  and  of  the  effects  to  which  they  are 
competent.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  human  powers  are 
not  exacdy  defined,  nor  can  we  state  precisely  the 
bounds  l^eyond  which  they  cannot  pass ;  but  still,  the 
disproportion  between  human  nature  and  an  effect  as- 
cribed to  it,  may  be  so  vast  and  palpable,  as  to  satisfy 
us  at  once,  that  the  effect  is  inexplicable  by  human 
power.  I  know  not  precisely  what  advances  may  be  . 
made  by  the  intellect  of  an  unassisted  savage ;  but  tbaj  a 
savage  in  the  woods  could  not  compose  the  "Principia** 
of  Newton,  is  about  as  plain  as  that  he  could  not  cre- 
ate the  world.  I  know  not  the  point  at  which  bodily 
strength  must  stop  ;  but  that  a  man  cannot  carry  Adas 
or  Andes  on  his  shoulders,  is  a  safe  position.     The 
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questioo,  therefore,  whether  the  principle?  of  human 
nature,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed 
at  Christ's  birth,  will  explain  his  religion,  is  one  to 
which  we  are  competent,  and  is  the  great  question  on 
which  the  whole  controversy  turns. 

Now  we  maintain,  that  a  great  variety  of  facts  be- 
longing to  this  religion,  —  such  as  the  character  of  ^ts 
Founder  ;  its  peculiar  principles  ;  the  style  and  char- 
acter of  its  records ;  its  progress;  the  conduct,  circum- 
stances, and  sufferings  of  its  first  propagators ;  the  re- 
ception of  it  from  the  first  on  the  ground  of  miraculous 
attestations  ;  tlie  prophecies  which  it  fulfilled  and  which 
it  contains  ;  its  influence  on  society,  and  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  it ;  are  utterly  inexplicable  by 
human  powers  and  principles,  but  accord  with,  and  are 
fully  explained  by,  the  power  and  perfections  of  God. 

These  various  particulars  I  cannot  attempt  to  unfold. 
One  or  two  may  be  illustrated  to  show  you  the  mode  of 
applying  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down.  I  will 
take  first  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  is  this 
to  be  explained  by  the  principles  of  human  nature  ?  — 
We  are  immediately  struck  with  this  peculiarity  in  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  that,  whilst  all  other  men  are 
formed  in  a  measure  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  can 
discover  in  Jesus  no  impression  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived.  We  know  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
state  of  society,  the  modes  of  thinking,  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  country  in  which  Jesus  was  born 
and  grew  up  ;  and  he  is  as  free  from  them,  and  as  ex- 
alted above  them,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  another  world, 
or  with  every  sense  shut  on  the  objects  around  him. 
His  character  has  in  it  nothing  local  or  temporary.  It 
can  be  explained  by  nothing  around  him.     His  history 
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shows  lum  to  us  a  solitary  being,  living  for  purposes 
which  none  but  himself  comprehended,  and  enjoying 
not  so  much  as  the  sympathy  of  a  single  mind.  His 
Apostles,  his  chosen  companions,  brought  to  him  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  nothing  shows  its  strength  more 
strikingly,  than  the  slowness  with  which  it  yielded  m 
these  honest  men  to  the  instructions  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  came  to  a  nation  expecting  a  Messiah ;  and  he 
claimed  this  character.  But  instead  of  conforming  to 
the  opinions  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  Messiah, 
he  resisted  them  wholly  and  without  reserve.  To  a 
people  anticipating  a  triumphant  leader,  under  whom 
vengeance  as  well  as  ambition  was  to  be  glutted  by  the 
prostration  of  their  oppressors,  he  came  as  a  spiritual 
leader,  teaching  humility  and  peace.  This  undisguised 
hostility  to  the  dearest  hopes  and  prejudices  of  his 
nation ;  this  disdain  of  the  usual  compliances,  by  which 
ambition  and  imposture  conciliate  adherents  ;  this  de- 
liberate exposure  of  himself  to  rejection  and^  hatred, 
cannot  easily  be  explained  by  the  common  pnnciples 
of  human  nature,  and  excludes  the  possibility  of  selfish 
aims  in  the  Author  of  Christianity. 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  Jesus  is  the  extent,  the 
vastness,  of  his  views.  Whilst  all  around  him  looked 
for  a  Messiah  to  liberate  God's  ancient  people,  whilst 
to  every  other  Jew,  *Judea  was  the  exclusive  object  of 
pride  and  hope,  Jesus  came,  declaring  himself  to  be 
the  deliverer  and  light  of  the  world,  and  in  his  whole 
teaching  and  life,  you  see  a  consciousness,  which  never 
forsakes  him,  of  a  relation  to  the  whole  human  race. 
This  idea  of  blessing  mankind,  of  spreading  a  univer- 
sal religion,  was  the  most  magnificent  which  had  ever 
entered  man's  mind.     All  previous  religions  had  been 
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given  to  particular  nations.  No  conqaeror,  legislator, 
philosopher,  in  the  extravagance  of  ambition,  had  ever 
dreamed  of  subjecting  all  nations  to  a  common  faith. 

This  conception  of  a  universal  religion,  intended  alike 
for  Jew  and  Gentile,  for  all  nations  and  climes,  is  whol- 
ly inexplicable  by  the  circumstances  of  Jesus.  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  the  first  and  deepest  and  most  constant 
impression  on  a  Jew's  mind,  was  that  of  the  superiori- 
ty conferred  on  his  people  and  himself  by  the  national 
religion  introduced  by  Moses.  The  wall  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile  seei;ned  to  reach  to  heaven.  The 
abolition  of  the  peculiarity  of  Moses,  the  prostration 
of  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  the  erection  of  a  new 
religion,  in  which  all  men  would  meet  as  brethren,  and 
which  would  be  the  common  and  equal  property  of  Jew 
and  Gentile,  these  were  of  all  ideas  the  last  to  spring 
up  in  Judea,  the  last  for  enthusiasm  or  imposture  to 
originate. 

Compare  next  tliese  views  of  Christ  with  his  station 
in  life.  He  was  of  humble  bu-th  and  education,  with 
nothing  in  his  lot,  with  no  extensive  means,  no  rank,  or 
wealth,  or  patronage,  to  infuse  vast  thoughts  and  ex* 
travagant  plans.  The  shop  of  a  carpenter,  the  village 
of  Nazareth,  were  not  spots  for  ripening  a  scheme  more 
aspiring  and  extensive  than  had  ever  been  formed.  It 
is  a  principle  of  human  nature,  that,  except  in  case 
of  insanity,  some  proportion  is  observed  between  the 
power  of  an  individual,  and  his  plans  and  hopes.  The 
purpose,  to  which  Jesus  devoted  himself,  was  as  ill  suited 
to  his  condition  as  an  attempt  to  change  the  seasons, 
or  to  make  the  sun  rise  in  the  west.  That  a  young 
man,  in  obscure  life,  belonging  to  an  oppressed  nation, 
should  seriously  think  of  subverting  the  time-hallowed 
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and  deep-rooted  religions  of  the  world,  is  a  strange 
fact ;  but  with  this  purpose  we  see  the  mind  of  Jesus 
thoroughly  imbued ;  and,  subfime  as  it  is,  he  never 
falls  below  it  in  his  language  or  conduct,  but  speaks 
and  acts  with  a  consciousness  of  superiority,  with  a 
dignity  and  authority,  becoming  this  unparalleled  des- 
tination. 

In  this  connexion,  I  cannot  but  add  another  strikmg 
circumstance  in  Jesus,  and  that  is,  the  calm  confidence 
with  which  he  always  looked  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design.  He  fully  knew  the  strength  of  the 
passions  and  powers  which  were  arrayed  against  him, 
and  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  life  was  to  be  short- 
ened by  violence  ;  yet  not  a  word  escapes  him  implying 
a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  his  religion.  One 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Gospels,  and  one  of  the  proofs 
of  their  genuineness,  is  found  in  our  Saviour's  indirect 
and  obscure  allusions  to  his  approaching  sufferings,  and 
to  the  glory  which  was  to  follow ;  allusions  showing 
uy  the  workings  of  a  mind,  thoroughly  conscious  of 
being  appointed  to  accomplish  infinite  good  through 
great  calamity.  This  entire  and  patient  relinquishment 
of  immediate  success,  this  ever  present  persuasion,  that 
he  was  to  perish  before  his  religion  would  advance, 
and  this  calm,  unshaken  anticipation  of  distant  and  un- 
bounded triumphs,  are  remarkable  traits,  throwing  a 
tender  and  solemn  grandeur  over  our  Lord,  and  wholly 
inexplicable  by  human  principles,  or  by  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  views  hitherto  taken  of  Christ  relate  to  his 
public  character  and  office.  If  we  pass  to  what  may  be 
called  his  private  character,  we  shall  receive  the  same 
impression  of  inexplicable  excellence.     The  most  strik- 
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ing  trait  m  Jesus  was,  undoubtedly,  benevolence ;  and, 
although  this  virtue  had  existed  before,  yet  it  had  not 
been  maoifested  in  the  same  form  and  extent.  Christ's 
benevolence  was  distinguished  first  by  its  expansiveness. 
At  tiiat  age,  an  unconfined  philanthropy,  proposing  and 
toiling  to  do  good  without  distinction  of  country  or  rank, 
was  unknown.  Love  to  man  as  man,  love  comprehend** 
ing  the  hated  Samaritan  and  the  despised  publican,  was 
a  feature  which  separated  Jesus  from  the  best  men  of 
his  nation  and  of  the  world.  Another  characteristic  of 
the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  was  its  gentleness  and  ten- 
derness, forming  a  strong  contrast  with  the  hardness 
and  ferocity  of  the  spirit  and  manners  which  dien  pre* 
vailed,  and  with  that  sternness  and  inflexibility,  which 
the  purest  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome  inculcated 
as  the  perfection  of  virtue.  But  its  most  distinguishing 
trait  was  its  superiority  to  injury.  Revenge  was  one 
of  the  recognised  rights  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  though  a  few  sages,  who  had  seen  its  inconsistency 
with  man's  dignity,  had  condemned  it,  yet  none  had  in- 
culcated the  duty  of  regarding  one's  worst  enemies  with 
that  kindness  which  God  manifests  to  sinful  men,  and 
of  returning  curses  with  blessings  and  prayers.  This 
form  of  benevolence,  the  most  disinterested  and  divine 
form,  was,  as  you  well  know,  manifested  by  Jesus  Christ 
in  infinite  strength,  amidst  injuries  and  indignities  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Now  this  singular  eminence  of 
goodness,  this  superiority  to  the  degrading  influences 
of  the  age,  under  which  all  other  men  sufiered,  needs 
to  be  explained;  and  one  thing  it  demonstrates, .  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  an  unprincipled  deceiver,  exposing 
not  only  his  own  life  but  the  lives  of  confiding  friends, 
in  an  enterprise  next  to  desperate. 
11* 
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I  cannot  enlarge  on  other  traits  of  the  character  of 
Christ.  I  will  only  observe,  that  it  had  one  distinction^ 
which  more  than  any  thing,  forms  a  perfect  character. 
It  was  made  up  of  contrasts ;  in  other  words,  it  was  a 
union  of  excellences  which  are  not  easily  reconciled, 
which  seem  at  first  sight  incongruous,  but  which,  when 
blended  and  duly  proportioned,  constitute  moral  har- 
mony, and  attract,  with  equal  power,  love  and  venera- 
tion. For  example,  we  discover  in  Jesus  Christ  an 
unparalleled  dignity  of  character,  a  consciousness  of 
greatness,  never  discovered  or  approached  by  any  other 
individual  in  history  ;  and  yet  this  was  blended  with  a 
condescension,  lowliness,  and  unostentatious  simplicity, 
which  had  never  before  been  thought  consistent  with 
greatness.  In  like  manner,  he  united  an  utter  supe- 
riority to  the  world,  to  its  pleasures  and  ordinary  inter- 
ests, with  suavity  of  manners  and  freedom  from  austerity. 
He  joined  strong  feeling  and  self-possession  ;  an  indig- 
nant sensibility  to  sin,  and  compassion  to  the  sinner; 
an  intense  devotion  to  his  work,  and  calmness  under 
opposition  and  ill  success  ;  a  universal  philanthropy,  and 
a  susceptibility  of  private  attachments  ;  the  authority 
which  became  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  ten- 
derness and  gratitude  of  a  son.  Such  was  the  author 
of  our  religion.  And  is  his  character  to  be  explained 
by  imposture  or  insane  enthusiasm  ?  Does  it  not  bear 
the  unambiguous  marks  of  a  heavenly  origin  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  this  character  never  existed. 
Then  the  invention  of  it  is  to  be  explained,  and  the 
reception  which  this  fiction  met  with ;  and  these  perhaps 
are  as  difficult  of  explanation*  on  natural  principles,  as 
its  real  existence.  Christ's  history  bears  all  the  marks 
of  reality ;  a  more  frank,  simple,  unlabored,  unosten* 
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tatious  narrative  was  never  penned.  Besides^  his  char* 
actor,  if  invented,  must  have  been  an  invention  of  sin- 
gular difficulty,  because  no  models  existed  on  which  to 
frame  it.  He  stands  alone  in  the  records  of  time.  The 
conception  of  a  being,  proposing  such  new  and  exalted 
ends,  and  governed  by  higher  principles  than  the  pro- 
gress of  society  had  developed,  implies  singular  intel- 
lectual power.  That  several  individuals  should  join  in 
equally  vivid  conceptions  of  this  character  ;  and  should 
not  merely  describe  in  general  terms  the  fictitious  being 
to  whom  it  was  attributed,  but  should  introduce  him 
into  real  life,  should  place  him  in  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  in  connexion  with  various  ranks  of  men, 
with  friends  and  foes,  and  should  in  all  preserve  his 
identity,  show  the  same  great  and  singular  mind  always 
acting  in  harmony  with  itself;  this  is  a  supposition  hard- 
ly credible,  and,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  are  considered,  seems  to  be  as 
inexplicable  on  human  principles,  as  what  I  before  sug- 
gested, the  composition  of  Newton's  *'  Principia"  by  a 
savage.  The  character  of  Christ,  though  delineated 
in  an  age  of  great  moral  darkness,  has  stood  the  scru- 
tiny of  ages  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  men's  moral  senti- 
ments have  been  refined,  its  beauty  has  been  more  seen 
and  felt.  To  suppose  it  invented,  is  to  suppose  that 
its  authors,  outstripping  their  age,  had  attained  to  a 
singular  delicacy  and  elevation  of  moral  perception  and 
feeling.  But  these  attainments  are  not  very  recon- 
cilable with  the  character  of  its  authors,  supposing  it 
to  be  a  fiction ;  that  is,  with  the  character  of  habitual 
liars  and  impious  deceivers; 

But  we  are  not  only  unable  to  discover  powers  ade- 
quate to  this  invention.     There  must  have  been  motives 
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far  it ;  for  men  do  not  make  great  efforts,  without  strong 
motives ;  and,  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  incite- 
ments, we  challenge  the  infidel  to  suggest  any,  which 
could  have  prompted  to  the  work  now  to  be  explained. 

Once  more,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  this  InyeDdoo, 
if  it  were  one,  was  received  as  real,  at  a  period  so  Dear 
to  the  time  ascribed  to  Christ's  appearance,  that  the 
means  of  detecting  it  were  infinite.  That  men  should 
send  out  such  a  forgery,  and  that  it  should  prevail  and 
triumph,  are  circumstances  not  easily  reconcilable  with 
the  principles  of  our  nature. 

The  character  of  Christ,  then,  was  real.  Its  realitj 
b  the  only  explanation  of  the  mighty  revolution  pro- 
duced by  his  reli^on.  And  how  can  you  account  for 
it,  but  by  that  cause  to  which  he  always  referred  it, — a 
mission  firom  the  Father  ? 

Next  to  the  character  of  Christ,  his  religion  might 
be  shown  to  abound  in  circumstances  which  contradict 
and  repel  the  idea  of  a  human  ori^.  For  example, 
its  representations  of  the  paternal  character  of  God ;  its 
inculcation  of  a  universal  charity ;  the  stress  which  it 
lays  on  bward  purity  ;  its  substitution  of  a  spiritual  wor« 
ship  for  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  everywhere 
bad  usurped  the  name  and  extinguished  the  life  of  reli- 
gion ;  its  preference  of  humility,  and  of  the  mild,  un- 
ostentatiqus,  passive  virtues,  to  the  dazzling  qualities 
which  had  monopolized  men's  admiration ;  its  consisteot 
and  bright  discoveries  of  immortality  ;  its  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  man  as  a  sinner  ;  its  adaptation  to  all 
the  conditions,  capacities,  and  sufferings  of.huraao  a^' 
ture;  its  pure,  sublime,  yet  practicable  morality;  iis 
high  and  generous  motives ;  and  its  fitness  to  form  a 
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char^ier,  icrhich  plainly  prepares  for  a  higher  life  than 
tbei  presQDt ;  tbesje  are  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
tvbiob  will  strike,  us.  more  and  ,  more,  in  proportion  ag 
we  understand  distinctly  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  this  religion  appeared,  and  for 
which  no  adequate)  human  cause  has  been  or  can  be 
assigned. 

Passbg  over  these  topics,  each  of  which  might  be 
enhrged  into  a  discourse,  I  will  make  but  one  remark 
on  this  religion,  which  strikes  my  own  mind  very  forci- 
bly. Since  its  introduction,  human  nature  has  made 
great  progress,  and  society  experienced  great  changes ; 
and  in  this  advanced  condition  of  the  world,  Christian- 
ity, instead  .  of  loaing  its  application  and  importance, 
is  found  to  be  more  and  more  congenial  and  adapted 
to  man's  nature  and  Wants  ^  Men  have  outgrown  the 
other  institutions  of  that  period  when  Christianity  ap- 
peared, its  philosophy,  its  modes  of  warfare,  its  policy, 
its  public  and.  private  eccHiomy  ;  but  Christianity  has 
never  shrunk  as  kitellect.  has  opened,  but  has  always 
kept  in  advance  of  men's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler 
views  in  proportion  as  they  have  ascended.  The  high- 
est powers  and  affections,  whjch  our  nature  has  devel- 
oped, find  more  than  adequate  objects  in  this  religion. 
Christianity  is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  more  im- 
proved stages  of  society,  to  the  more  delicate  sensibili* 
ties  of  refined  miiids,  and  especially  to  that  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  present  state,  which  always  grows  with  the 
growth  of  our  moral  powers  and  affections.  As  men 
advance  in  civilization,  they  become  susceptible  of  men- 
tal sufferings,  to  wMch  ruder  ages  are  strangers  ;  and 
these  Christiaiflty  is  fitted  to  assuage.  Imagination 
and  intellect  become  more  restless ;  and  Christianity 
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brings  them  tranquillity,  by  the  eternal  and  magnificent 
truths,  the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects,  which  it 
unfolds.  This  fitness  of  our  religion  to  more  advanced 
stages  of  society  than  that  in  which  it  was  introduced, 
to  wants  of  human  nature  not  then  developed,  seems 
to  me  very  striking.^  The  religion  bears  the  marks  of 
having  come  from  a  being  who  perfectly  understood  the 
human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide  for  its  progress. 
This  feature  of  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of  prophe- 
cy. It  was  an  anticipation  of  future  and  distant  ages  ; 
and,  when  we  consider  among  whom  our  religion  sprung, 
where,  but  in  God,  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity  ? 

I  have  now  offered  a  few  hints  on  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  character  of  his  religion  ;  and,  before 
quitting  these  topics,  I  would  observe,  that  they  form 
a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  miraculous  facts 
of  the  Christian  history.  These  miracles  were  not 
wrought  by  a  man,  whose  character,  in  other  inspects, 
was  ordinary.  They  were  acts  of  a  being,  whose  mind 
was  as  singular  as  his  works,  who  spoke  and  acted  with 
more  than  human  authority,  whose  moral  qualities  and 
sublime  purposes  were  in  accordance  \'rith  superhuman 
powers.  Christ's  miracles  are  in  unison  with  his  whole 
character,  and  bear  a  proportion  to  it,  like  that  which 
we  observe  in  the  most  hannonious  productions  of  na- 
ture ;  and  in  this  way  they  receive  from  it  great  con- 
firmation. And  the  same  presumption  in  their  favor 
arises  from  his  religion.  That  a  religion,  carrying  in  it- 
self such  marks  of  divinity,  and  so  inexplicable  on  human 
principles,  should  receive  outward  confirmations  from 
Omnipotence,  is  not  surprising.  The  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  religion  accords  with  and   seems  to   de« 
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nuod  extraordinary  interpositions  in  its  behalf.  Its 
miracles  are  not  solitary,  naked,  unexplained,  discon- 
nected events,  but  are  bound  up  with  a  system,  which 
is  worthy  of  God,  and  impressed  with  God ;  which 
occupies  a  large  space,  and  is  operating,  with  great  and 
increasing  energy,  in  human  affairs.. .  / 

As  yet  I  have  not  touched  on  what  seem  to  many 
writers  the  strongest  proofs  of  Christianity,  I  mean  the 
direct  evidences  of  its  miracles  ;  by  which  we  mean  the 
testimony  borne  to  them,  including  the  character,  con- 
duct, and  condition  of  the  witnesses.  These  I  have 
not  time  to  unfold ;  nor  is  this  labor  needed  ;  for  Pa- 
ley's  inestimable  work,  which  is  one  of  your  classical 
books,  has  stated  these  proofs  with  great  clearness  and 
power.  I  would  only  observe,  that  they  may  all  be 
resolved  into  this  single  principle,  namely,  that  the 
Christian  miracles  were  originally  believed  under  such 
circumstances,  that  this  belief  can  only  be  explained 
by  their  actual  occurrence.  That  Christianity  was  re- 
ceived at  first  on  the  ground  of  miracles,  and  that  its 
first  preachers  and  converts  proved  the  depth  and 
strength  of  their  conviction  of  these  &cts,  by  attesting 
them  in  sufferings  and  in  deatli,  we  know  fix>m  the  most 
ancient  records  which  relate  to  this  religion,  both  Chris- 
tian and  Heathen ;  and,  in  fact,  this  conviction  can 
alone  explain  their  adherence  to  Christianity.  Now, 
that  this  conviction  could  only  have  sprung  from  the 
reality  of  the  miracles,  we  infer  from  the  known  cir- 
cumstances of  these  witnesses,  whose  passions,  inter- 
ests, and  strongest  prejudices  were  originally  hostile 
to  the  new  religion  ;  whose  motives  for  exammbg  with 
care  the  facts  on  which  it  rested,  were  as  urg^it  and 
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solemn,  and  whose  means  and  opportudties  of  ascer' 
taining  tbeir  truth  were  as  ample  and  unfailing)  as  can 
be  conceived  to  conspire;  so  that  the  supposiAom  of 
their  fabdiood  cannot  be  admitted,  without  subrert* 
ing  our  trust  in  human  judgment  and  human  tesdmonj 
under  the  most  favMable  cipcumstanees  for  discovering 
truth ;  that  is,  without  introducing  universal  skepticism. 

There  is  one  class  of  Christian  evidences,  to  which 
I  have  but  slightly  referred,  but  which  has  struck  with 
peculiar  force  men  of  reflecting  minds.  I  refer  to  the 
marks  of  truth  and  reality,  which  are  found  in  the  Ghris- 
aan  Records ;  to  the  internal  proofs,  which  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  carry  with  them,  of  having  been 
written  by  men  who  lived  in  die  first  age  of  Christian- 
ity, who  believed  and  felt  its  truth,  who  bare  a  part  in 
the  labors  and  conflicts  which  attended  its  estabh'sh- 
ment,  and  who  wrote  from  p^sonal  knowledge  and  deep 
conviction.  A  few  remarks  to  illustrate  the  nature  and 
power  of  these  internal  proofs,  which  are  furnished  by 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I  will  now  subjoin. 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  histories  and  epis* 
ties.  The  historical  books,  namely,  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts,  are  a  continued  narrative,  embracing  many 
years,  and  professing  to  give  the  hbtory  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  religion.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  these  writings  completely  answer  their 
end  ;  that  they  completely  solve  the  problem,  how  this 
peculiar  religion  grew  up  and  established  itself  in  the 
world;  that  they  furnish  precise  and  adequate  causes 
for  this  stupendous  revolution  in  human  affiilrs.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  relate  a  series  of  facts, 
which  are  not  only  connected  with  one  another,  but  are 
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intimately  fioked  with  the  long  series  wUch  has  fol- 
lowed them,  and  agree  accurately  with  subsequent  his- 
tory, so  as  to  account  for  and  sustain  it.  Now,  that  a 
collection  of  fictitious  narratives,  coming  from  different 
hands,  comprehending  many  years,  and  spreading  over 
many  countries,  should  not  only  form  a  consHstent  whole, 
when  taken  by  themselves  ;  but  should  also  connect  and 
interweave  themselves  with  real  history  so  naturally  and 
intimately,  as  to  furnish  no  clue  for  detection,  as  to  ex- 
clude the  appearance  of  incongruity  and  discordance, 
and  as  to  give  an  adequate  explanation  and  the  only 
explanation  of  acknowledged  events,  of  the  most  im- 
portant revolution  in  society  ;  this  is  a  supposition  from 
which  an  intelligent  man  at  once  revolts,  and  which,  if 
admitted,  would  shake  a  principal  foundation  of  history. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  unity  and  consistency  of 
Christ's  character  as  developed  in  the  Gospels,  and  of 
the  agreement  of  the  different  writers. in  giving  us  the 
singular  features  of  his  mind.  Now  there  are  the  same 
marks  of  truth  running  through  the  whole  of  these  nar- 
ratives. For  example,  the  effects  produced  by  Jesus 
on  the  various  classes  of  society  ;  the  different  feelings 
of  admiration,  attachment,  and  envy,  which  he  called 
forth ;  the  various  expressions  of  these  feelings  ;  the 
prejudices,  mistakes,  and  gradual  illumination  of  his 
disciples  ;  these  are  all  given  to  us  mth  such  marks  of 
truth  and  reality  as  could  not  easily  be  counterfeited. 
The  whole  history  is  precisely  such,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  actual  appearance  of  such  a  person  as 
Jesus  Christ,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  then  existed. 

The  Epistles,  if  possible,  abound  in  marks  of  truth 
and   reality  even   more  than   the  Gospels.     They  are 
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There  is  arto-tl^er  evidence  of  Christianity,  still  more 
Ijjternal  than  ^1:13^'  oia  which  I  have  yet  dwelt,  an  evi- 
deocetobe  felt:  x-atJier  than  described,  but  not  less  real 
Ijecause  fouticiecl  oi^i  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  conviction 
of  *®  divine  oi-igi|rj^I  of  our  religion,  which  springs  up 
and  conttnualljr  sains  strength,  ui  those  who  apply  it  ha- 
bitaally  to  iheif  t:empers  and  lives,  and  who  imbibe  its 
spirit  and  hopes  ^  in  such  men,  there  is  a  consciousness 

of  the  adaptation    c>f  Christianity  to  their  noblest  facul- 
ties ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  consoling  influ- 
ences,  of  its    poxv^^  to  confer  the  true  happiness  of  hu- 
man  nature,  to     gi ^o  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  ;  winch  assut-^s  them,  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin, 
but  a  ray  from    th^  Everlasting  Light,  a  stream  from  the 
Fountain  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  and  Love.     This  is  the 
evidence  whicU      sxistains   the  faith   of  thousands,  who 
never  read  and    ccim^ot  understand  the  learned  books  of 
Christian  apologists,  who  want,  perhaps,  words  to  ex- 
plain the  ground     of  their  belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of 
adamantine  firmu^gg^  ^j^^  jj^y  ^^  Gospel  with  a  con- 
viction more  intinraate  and  unwavering  than  mere  argu- 
ment ever  p^oduoed. 

But  1  must  tear   myself  from  a  subject,  which  opens 
upon  me  continually  as  I  proceed.  —  Imperfect  as  this 
discussion  is,  the    conclusion,  I  trust,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt,  that  Christianity  is  true.     And,  my  hearers,  if 
true,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  truths,  deserving  and  de- 
manding oyjx  reverent  attention   and  fervent  gratitude. 
This  religion  must  never  be  confounded  with  our  com- 
mon blessuigs.       Xt  is  a  revelation  of  pardon,  which,  as 
sinners,  ^®  ^^  ^eed.     Still  more,  it  is  a  revelation  of 
human  immortality  •  a  doctrine,  which,  however  under- 
valued amidst  the  bright  anticipations  of  inexperienced 
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imbued  thopughly  with  the  spirit  of  the  6rst  age  of 
Ciiristianit^  They  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  come 
from  men  plunged  in  the  conflicts  which  the  new  re- 
ligion excited,  alive  to  its  interests,  identified  with  its 
fortunes.  They  betray  the  very  state  of  mind  which 
must  have  been  generated  by  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  first  propagators  of  the  religion.  They  are  letters 
written  on  real  business,  intended  for  immediate  efiTects, 
designed  to  meet  prejudices  and  passions,  which  such 
a  religion  must  at  first  have  awakened.  They  contain 
not  a  trace  of  the  circumstances  of  a  later  age,  or  of 
the  feelings,  impressions,  and  modes  of  thinking  by 
which  later  times  were  characterized,  and  firom  which 
later  writers  could  not  easily  have  escaped.  The  let- 
ters of  Paul  have  a  remarkable  agreement  with  his 
history.  They  ar^  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  a  vehement  mind,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  schools  of  Jewish  literature,  who  had  been 
converted  by  a  sudden,  overwhelming  miracle,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  preaching  of  the  new  religion 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  who  was  everywhere  met  by  the 
prejudices  and  persecuting  spirit  of  his  own  nation. 
They  are  full  of  obscurities  growing  out  of  these  points 
of  Paul's  history  and  character,  and  out  of  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  infiuit  church,  and  which  nothing  but  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  that  early  period  can  iUus* 
trate.  This  remarkable  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
first  age  into  the  Christian  Records,  cannot  easily  be 
explained  but  by  the  fact,  that  they  were  written  in 
that  age  by  the  real  and  zealous  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  they  are  records  of  real  convictions  and 
of  actual  events. 
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There  is  another  evidence  of  Christianitj,  still  more 
internal  than  any  on  which  I  have  yet  dwelt,  an  evi- 
dence to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  but  not  less  real 
because  founded  on  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  conviction 
of  the  divine  original  of  our  religion,  which  springs  up 
and  continually  gains  strength,  in  those  who  apply  it  ha- 
bitually to  their  tempers  and  lives,  and  who  imbibe  its 
spirit  and  hopes.  In  such  men,  there  is  a  consciousness 
of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their  noblest  facul- 
ties ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  consoling  influ- 
ences, of  its  power  to  confer  the  true  happiness  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  give  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  ;  which  assures  them,  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin, 
but  a  ray  from  the  Everlasting  Light,  a  stream  from  the 
Fountain  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  and  Love.  This  is  the 
evidence  which  sustains  the  faith  of  thousands,  who 
never  read  and  cannot  understand  the  learned  books  of 
Christian  apologists,  who  want,  perhaps,  words  to  ex- 
plain the  ground  of  their  belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of 
adamantine  firnmess,  who  hold  the  Gospel  with  a  con- 
viction more  intimate  and  unwavering  than  -  mere  argu- 
ment ever  produced. 

But  I  must  tear  myself  from  a  subject,  which  opens 
upon  me  continually  as  I  proceed.  —  Imperfect  as  this 
discussion  is,  the  conclusion,  I  trust,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt,  that  Christianity  is  true.  And,  my  hearers,  if 
true,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  truths,  deserving  and  de- 
manding our  reverent  attention  and  fervent  gratitude. 
This  religion  must  never  be  confounded  with  our  com- 
mon blessings.  It  is  a  revelation  of  pardon,  which,  as 
sinners,  we  all  need.  Still  more,  it  is  a  revelation  of 
human  immortality  ;  a  doctrine,  which,  however  under- 
valued amidst  the  bright  anticipations  of  inexperienced 
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youth,  is  found  to  be  our  strength  and  consolatioD,  and 
the  only  efiectual  sprmg  of  persevering  and  victorious 
virtue,  when  the  realities  of  life  have  scattered  our  vis- 
ionary hopes ;  when  pain,  disappointment,  and  tempta- 
tion press  upon  us  ;  when  this  world's  enjoyinents  are 
found  unable  to  quench  that  deep  thirst  of  happiness 
which  burns  in  every  breast ;  when  friends,  whom  we 
love  as  our  own  souls,  die  ;  and  our  own  graves  open 
before  us.  —  To  all  who  hear  me,  and  especially  to  my 
young  hearers,  I  would  say,  let  the  truth  of  this  religion 
be  the  strongest  conviction  of  your  understandings  ;  let 
its  motives  and  precepts  sway  with  an  absolute  power 
your  characters  and  lives. 
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DISCOURSE 

AT  THB 

ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV.  E.  S.  GANNETT. 
BosTOH,  18d4. 


Matthew  x.  16 :  '*  Behold  I  send  yoa  forth  as  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves :  be  je  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless 
as  doves." 

The  commuDicatton  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  the 
most  important  office  committed  to  men.  The  Son  of 
God  came  into  the  world ,  not  to  legislate  for  nations, 
not  to  command  armies,  not  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  uoi- 
yersal  monarchy  ;  but  to  teach  religion,  to  establish 
truth  and  holiness.  The  highest  end  of  human  nature  is 
duty,  virtue,  piety,  excellence,  moral  greatness,  spiritual 
glory  ;  and  he  who  effectually  labors  for  these,  is  taking 
part  with  God,  in  God's  noblest  work.  The  Christian 
ministry,  then,  which  has  for  its  purpose  men's  spiritual 
improvement  and  salvation,  and  which  is  intrusted  for 
this  end  with  weapons  of  heavenly  temper  and  power, 
deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst  God's  most  beneficent 
institutions  and  men's  most  honorable  labors.  The 
12* 
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occasion  requires  that  this  institution  should  be  our  prin- 
cipal topic. 

How  happy  a  change  has  taken  place  since  the  words 
of  Christ  in  the  text  were  spoken  !  Ministers  are  no 
longer  sent  forth  into  the  midst  of  wolves.  Through  the 
labors,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  apostles,  martjrrs, 
and  good  and  great  men  in  successive  ages,  Christianity 
has  become  the  professed  and  honored  religion  of  the 
mo^t  civilized  nations,  and  its  preachers  are  exposed  to 
very  different  temptations  from  those  of  savage  perse- 
cution. Still  our  text  has  an  application  to  the  present 
time.  We  see  our  Saviour  commanding  his  Apostles, 
to  regard  in  their  ministry  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  Surrounded  with  foes,  they  were 
to  exercise  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of  which  the  serpent 
was  in  ancient  times  the  emblem,  and  to  join  with  it  the 
innocence  and  mildness  of  the  dove.  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Christian  minister  is  at  all  periods  to  regard 
the  signs,  the  distinctive  marks  and  character  of  the  age 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  must  accommodate  Im  mioistry 
to  its  wants  and  demands.  Accordingly,  I  propose  to 
consider  some  of  the  leading  traits  of  the  present  age, 
and  the  influence  which  they  should  have  on  a  Christiaii 
teacher. 

I.  The  state  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  past, 
may  be  called  enlightened,  and  requires  an  enlightened 
ministry.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  prove,  that  re* 
ligion  should  be  dispensed  by  men  who  at  least  keep 
pace  with  the  intellect  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
Some  passages  of  Scripture,  however,  have  been  wrested 
to  prove,  that  an  unlearned  ministry  is  that  which  God 
particularly  honors.     He  always  chooses,  we  are  told, 
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**  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise." 
But  texts  of  this  description  are  misunderstood,  through 
the  very  ignorance  which  they  are  adduced  to  support. 
The  wise,  who  are  sppken  of  contemptuously  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  not  really  enlightened  men,  but 
pretenders  to  wisdom,  who  substituted  dreams  of  imagi- 
nation  and  wild  hypotheses  for  sober  inquiry  Into  God's 
works,  and  who  knew  comparatively  nothing  of  nature 
or  the  human  mind.  The  present  age  has  a  quite  difTer* 
ent  illumination  from  that  in  which  ancient  philosophy 
prided  itself.  It  is  marked  by  great  and  obvious  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  and 
by  the  consequent  discovery  and  diffusion  of  a  great 
mass  of  physical  and  moral  truth,  wholly  unknown  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  Now  we  affirm,  that  such  an  age 
demands  an  enlightened  ministry.  We  want  teachers, 
who  will  be  able  to  discern  and  unfold  the  consistency 
of  revealed  religion  with  the  new  lights  which  are  break- 
mg  in  from  nature  ;  and  who  will  be  able  to  draw,  from 
all  men's  discoveries  in  the  outward  world  and  in  their 
own  souls,  illustrations,  analogies,  and  arguments  for 
Christianity.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  God, 
the  author  of  nature  and  revelation,  has  established  a 
harmony  between  them,  and  that  their  beams  are  m* 
tended  to  mingle  and  shed  a  joint  radiance  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher  is  best 
fitted  to  dispense  Christianity,  whose  compass  of  mind 
enables  him  to  compare  what  God  is  teaching  in  his 
Works  and  in  his  Word,  and  to  present  the  truths  of 
religion  with  tliose  modifications  and  restraints  which 
other  acknowledged  truths  require.  Christianity  now 
needs  dispensers,  who  will  make  hii^tory,  nature,  and 
die  improvements  of  society,  tributary  to  its  elucidatioti 
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and  support ;  who  will  show  its  adaptatioa  to  man  as  an 
ever  progressive  being ;  who  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
objections  to  its  truth,  which  will  naturally  be  started  in 
an  active,  stirring,  inquiring  age  ;  and,  though  last  not 
least,  who  will  have  enough  of  mental  and  moral  courage 
to  detect  and  renounce  the  errors  in  the  Church,  on 
which  such  objections  are  generally  built.  In  such  an 
age,  a  ministry  is  wanted,  which  will  furnish  discussions 
of  religious  topics,  not  inferior  at  least  in  intelligence  to 
tliose  which  people  are  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  on 
other  subjects.  Christianity  will'  suffer,  if  at  a  time 
when  vigor  and  acuteness  of  thinking  are  carried  into  ail 
other  departments,  the  pulpit  should  send  forth  nothing 
but  wild  declamation,  positive  assertion,  or  dull  common- 
places, witli  which  even  childhood  is  satiated.  Religion 
must  be  seen  to  be  the  friend  and  quickener  of  intellect. 
It  must  be  exhibited  with  clearness  of  reasoning  and 
variety  of  illustration  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  felicitous^  diction  and  of  rich 
and  glowing  imagery,  where  these  gifts  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  not  meant  that  every  minister  must 
be  a  man  of  genius  ;  for  genius  is  one  of  God's  rarest 
inspirations  ;  and  of  all  the  breathings  of  genius,  perhaps 
the  rarest  is  eloquence.  I  mean  only  to  say,  that  the 
age  demands  of  those,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
administration  of  Christianity,  that  they  should  feel  them* 
selves  called  upon  for  the  highest  cultivation  and  fullest 
developement  of  the  intellectual  nature.  Instead  of 
thinking,  that  the  ministry  is  a  refuge  for  dulness,  and 
that  whoever  can  escape  from  the  plough  is  fit  for  God's 
spiritual  husbandry,  we  ought  to  feel  that  no  profession 
demands  more  enlarged  thinking  and  more  various  ac- 
quisitions of  truth. 
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Id  propoorticm  as  society  becomes  enlightened)  talent 
aei^ires:. influence.  In  rude  ages  bodily  strength  is  the 
most  honoraUe .  distinction,  and  in  subsequent  times 
military  prowess  and  skill  confer  mastery  and  eminence. 
But  as  society  advances,  mind,  thought,  becomes  the 
soverei^  of  the  world ;  and  .accojvdingly,  at  the  present 
moment,  profound  and  glowing*  thought,  though  breath- 
ing only  from  the  silent  page,  exerts  a  kind  of  omnipo- 
tent and  omnipresent  energy.  It  crosses  oceans  and 
spremls  tfarou^  nations;  and,  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  coaiception^of  a  single  mind  are  electrifying 
and  kindling  mdtitudes,  through  wider  regions  than  the 
Roman  eagle  overshadowed.  This  agency  of  mind  on 
mind,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  true  sovereignty  of  the  world, 
and  kings  and  heroes  are  becoDung  impotent  by  the  side 
of  menof  deqoi  and  fervent  thought.  In  suqh  a  state 
of  things,  religioQ  would  wage  a  very  unequal  war,  if 
divorced  from  talent  and.  cultivated  intellect,  if  com- 
mitted to  weak  and  uoitaught  minds.  God  plainly  in- 
tends, that  it  should  be  advanced  by  humao  agency; 
and  does  he  not  then  intend,  to  summon  to  its  aid  the 
mightiest  and  noUest  power  with  which  man  is  gifted  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  Christianity  has  an  intrinsic 
glory,  a  native  beauty,  which  no  art  or  tialent  of  man 
can  heighten  ;  that  Christianity  is  one  and  the  same, 
by  whatever  lips  it  is  communicated,^  and  that  it  needs 
nothing  but  the  most  naked  exposition  of  its  truths,  to 
accomplish  its  savmg  purposes.  Who  does  not  know, 
that  all  truth  takes  a  hue  and  form  from  the  soul  through 
which  It  passes,  that  in  every  mind  it  is  invested  with 
peculiar  associations,  and  that,  consequently,  the  same 
truth  is  quite  a  different  thing,  when  exhibited  by  men 
of  different  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  ?     Who  does 
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not  know,  that  the  sublimest  doctrines  lose  m  some 
hands  all  their  grandeur,  and  the  loveliest  all  their  at* 
tractiveness  ?  Who  does  not  know,  how  much-  the 
diffusion  and  power  of  any  system,  whether  physical, 
moral,  or  political,  depend  on  the  order  accordbg  to 
which  it  is  arranged,  on  the.  broad  and  consistent  views 
which  are  given  of  it,  on  the  connexions  which  it  is 
shown  to  hold  with  other  truths,  on  the  analogies  by 
which  it  is  illustrated,  adorned,  and  enforced,  and, 
though  last  not  least,  on  the  clearness  and  energy  of 
the  style  in  which  it  is  conveyed  ?^  ^^  Nothing  is  needed 
in  religion,"  some  say,  ^^  but  the  naked  truth."  But  I 
apprehend  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  naked  truth, 
at  least  as  far  as  moral  subjects  are  concerned.  Truth 
which  relates  to  God,  and  duty,  and  happmess,  and  a 
future  state,  is  always  humanized,  if  I  may  so  use  the 
word,  by  passing  through  a  human  nund  ;  and,  when 
communicated  powerfully,  it  always  comes  to  us  in  dra- 
pery thrown  round  it  by  the  imagination,  reason,  and 
moral  feelings  of  the  teacher.  It  comes  to  us  warm 
and  living  with  the  impressions  and  affections  which  it 
has  produced  in  the  soul  from  which  it  issues ;  and  it 
ought  so  to  come ;  for  the  highest  evidence  of  moral 
truth  is  found  in  the  moral  principles  and  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  therefore  it  fails  of  its  best  support, 
unless  it  is  se^i  to  accord  with  and  to  act  upon  these. 
The  evidence  of  Christmnity,  which  operates  most 
universally,  is  not  history  nor  miracles,  but  its  corre* 
spondence  to  the  noblest  capacities,  deepest  wants,  and 
purest  aspirations  of  our  nature,  to  the  cravings  of  an 
immortal  spirit ;  and  when  it  comes  to  us  from  a  mind, 
in  which  it  has  discovered  nothing  of  this  adaptation, 
and  has  touched  none  of  these  springs,  it  wants  one 
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of  its  chief  signatures  <^  divinity.  Christianity  is  not, 
then,  to  be  exhibited  nakedly.  It  owes  much  of  its 
power  to  the  mind  which  communicates  it;  and  the 
greater  the  enlargement  and  developement  of  the  mind 
of  which  it  has  possessed  itself,  and  from  which  it 
flows,  the  wider  and  deeper  will  be  its  action  on  other 
souls. 

It  may  be  said,  without  censoriousness,  that  the  or- 
dinary mode,  in  which  Christianity  has  been  exhibited 
in  past  times,  does  not  suit  the  illumination  of  the  pres- 
ent. That  mode  has  been  too  narrow,  technical,  pe* 
dantic.  Religion  has  been  made  a  separate  business, 
and  a  dull,  unsocial;  melancholy  business,  too,  instead 
of  being  manifested  as  a  truth  which  bears  on  and 
touches  every  thing  human,  as  a  universal  spirit,  which 
ought  to  breathe  through  and  modify  all  our  desires  and 
pursuits,  all  our  trains  of  thought  and  emotion.  And 
this  narrow,  forbidden  mode  of  exhibiting  Christianity, 
is  easily  explained  by  its  early  history.  Monks  shut  up 
in  cells  ;  a  priesthood  cut  off  by  celibacy  from  the 
sympathies  and  most  interesting  relations  of  life  ;  and 
universities  enslaved  to  a  scholastic  logic,  and  taught  to 
place  wisdom  in  verbal  subtilties  and  unintelligible  de- 
finitions ;  these  took  Christianity  into  their  keeping  ;  and 
at  their  chilling  touch,  this  generous  religion,  so  full  of 
life  and  affection,  became  a  dry,  frigid,  abstract  system. 
Christianity,  as  it  came  from  their  hands,  and  has  been 
transmitted  by  a  majority  of  Protei^tant  divines,  reminds 
us  of  the  human  form,  compressed  by  swathing-bands, 
until  every  joint  is  rigid,  every  movement  constrained, 
and  almost  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  nature  obliter- 
ated. Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  heavenly  institution, 
designed  to  perfect  our  whole  nature,  to  offer  awakening 
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and  purifying  objects  to  the  intellect,  iroaginalion,  and 
heart,  to  develope  every  capacity  of  devout  and  social 
feeling,  to  form  a^  rich,  various,  geirerous  virtue,  divines 
have  cramped  and  tortured'  the  Gospel  into  various  sys- 
tems, composed  in  the  main  of  theological  riddles  and 
contradictions  ;  and  this  religion:  of  love  has  been  made 
to  inculcate  a  monkish  and  dark-visaged  piety,  very 
hostile  to  the  free  expansion '-anid  full  enjoyment  of  all 
our  faculties  and  social  afieotionsw  •  Great  improvements 
indeed  in  this  particular  are  taking  place  among  Chris- 
tians of  almost  every  denomination*  >  Religion  has  been 
brought  from  the  cell  of  the  monk,  and  the  school  of 
the  verbal  disputant,  into  life^  and  society;  and 'its  con* 
nexions  with  all  our  pursuits  and  feelings  have  been 
made  manifest.  Still,  Christianity,  I  apprehend,  is  not 
viewed  in  sufficiently  broad  lights  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
an  age,  which  is  tracing  connexions  between  aid  object^ 
of  thought  and  branches  of  knowledjge,  and  whidh  e»^ 
not  but  distrust  an  alleged  revelation,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
seen  to  want  harmonies  and  affinities  with  other  parts 
of  God^s  system,  and  especially  Dt^th  human  nature  and 
human  life. 

II.  The  age  in  which  we  live  demands  not  only  an 
enlightened  but  an  earnest  ministry,  for  it  is  an  age  of 
earnestness  and  excitement*  Men  feel  and  think  at 
present  with  more  energy  than  formerly.  There  is 
more  of  interest  and  fervor.  We  learn  now  from  ex*- 
perience  what  miglit  hare  been  inferred  from  the  pur- 
poses of  our  Creator;  thttt  civilization  and  refinement 
are  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  thought,  inconsistent 
with  sensibility ;  that  the  intellect  may  grow  without 
exhausting  or  overshadowing  the  heart.     The  human 
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mind  was  ndver  nK>re  in  earnest  than  at  the  present 
moment.  The  political  revolutions,  which  form  sucli 
broad  features  and  distinctions  of  our  age,  have  sprung 
from  anewiand'deep  working  in  the  human  soul.  Men 
have  caught  glimpses,  however  indistinct,  of  the  worth, 
dignity,  rights,  and  great  interests  of  their  nature ;  and 
a  thirst  for  untried  good,  and  impatience  of  long  en* 
dured  wrongs,  have  broken  out  wildly,  like  the  fires  of 
Etna,  and  shdcen  and  convulsed  the  earth.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  discern  this  increased  fervor  of  mind  in 
every  department  of  life.  A  new  spirit  of  improvement 
is  abroad.  The  imagination  can  no  longer  be  confined 
to  the  acquisitions  of  past  ages,  but  is  kindling  the  pas- 
sions  by  vague  but  noble  ideas  of  blessings  never  yet 
attained.  Multitudes,  unwilling  to  wait  the  slow  pace 
of  that  great  innovator,  time,  are  taking  the  work  of 
reform  into  their  own  hands.  Accordingly,  the  rever- 
ence for  antiquity  and  for  age*hallowed  establishments, 
and  die  passion  for  change  and  amelioration,  are  now 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  open  hostility,  and  all  great 
questions,  affecting  human  happiness,  are  debated  with 
the  eagerness  of  party.  The  character  of  the  age  is 
stamped  very  strongly  on  its  literary  productions.  Who, 
that  can  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  is  not  struck 
with  the  bold  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  literature  of  our 
times.  It  refuses  to  waste  itself  on  trifles,  or  to  min- 
ister to  mere  gratification.  Almost  all  that  is  written 
has  now  some  bearing  on  great  interests  of  human  na- 
ture. Fiction  is  no  longer  a  mere  amusement ;  bul 
transcetident  genius,  accommodating  itself  to  the  char* 
acter  of  the  age,  has  seized  upon  this  provmce  of  lit* 
erature,  and*  turned  fiction  from  a  toy  into  a  mighty 
engine,  and,  under  the  light  tale,  is  breathing  through 
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the  commimi^  either  its  reverence  for  the  old  or  its 
thirst  for  the  new,  communicates  the  spirit  and  lessons 
of  history,  unfolds  the  operations  of  religious  and  ciTii 
institutions,  and  defends  or  assails  new  theories  of  edu- 
cation or  morals  by  exhibiting  them  in  life  and  action. 
The  poetry  of  the  age  is  equally  characteristic.  It  has 
a  deeper  and  more  impressive  tone  than  comes  to  us 
from  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  English 
literature.  The  regular,  elaborate,  harmonious  strains, . 
which  delighted  a  fonner  generation,  are  now  accused, 
I  say  not  how  justly,  of  playing  too  much  on  the  sur- 
face of  nature  and  of  the  heart.  Men  want  and  de- 
mand a  more  thrilling  note,  a  poetry  which  pierces  be- 
neath tlie  exterior  of  life  to  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and 
which  lays  open  its  mysterious  workings,  borrowing  from 
t)ie  whole  outward  creation  fresh  images  and  correspon- 
dences, with  which  to  illuminate  the  secrets  of  the  world 
within  us.  So  keen  is  this* appetite,  that  extravagances 
of  imagination,  and  gross  violations  both-  of  taste  and 
moral  sentiment,  are  forgiven,  when  conjoined  with  ynrbat 
awakens  strong  emotion ;  and  unhappily  the  most  stir- 
ring is  the  most  popular  poetry,  even  though  it  issue 
from  the  desolate  soul  of  a  misanthrope  and  a  libertine, 
and  exhale  poison  and  death. 

Now,  religion  ought  to  be  dispensed  in  accommoda- 
tion to  this  spirit  and  character  of  our  age.  Men  desire 
excitement,  and  religion  must  be  communicated  in  a 
more  exciting  form.  It  must  be  seen  not  only  to  cor- 
respond and  to  be  adapted  to  the  intellect,  but  to  furnish 
nutriment  and  appeals  to  the  highest  and  profoundest 
sentiments  of  our  nature.  It  must  not  be  exhibited  in 
the  dry,  pedantic  divisions  of  a  scholastic  theology  ;  nor 
must  it  be  set  forth  and  tricked  out  in  the  light  drapery 
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<^  an  amfieial  rhetoric,  in  prettinesses  of  sQrle,  in  meas- 
ured sentences,  with  an  insipid  floridness,  and  in  the 
form  of  el^antly  feeble  essays.  No ;  it  must  come 
from  the  soul  in  the  language  of  earnest  conviction 
and  strong  feeling.  Men  will  not  now  be  trifled  with. 
They  listen  impatiently  to  great  subjects  treated  with 
apathy.  They  want  a  religion  which  will  take  a  strong 
hold  upon  them ;  and  no  system,  I  am  sure,  can  now 
maintain  its  ground,  which  wants  the  power  of  awaken- 
ing real  and  deep  interest  in  the  soul.  It  is  objected 
to  Unitarian  Christianity,  that  it  does  not  possess  this 
heart-stirring  energy ;  and  if  so,  it  will,  and  still  more, 
it  ou^t  to  fall ;  for  it  does  not  suit  the  spirit  of  our 
times,  nor  the  essential  and  abiding  spirit  of  human  na- 
ture. Men  will  prefer  ^ren  a  fanaticism  which  is  in 
earnest,*  to  a  pretended  rationality,  which  leaves  un- 
touched all  the  great  springs  of  the  soul,  which  never 
lays  a  quickening  hand  on  our  love  and  veneration,  our 
awe  and  fear,  our  hope  and  joy. 

It  b  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
demands  a  more  exciting  administration  of  Chrbtianity, 
begins  to  be  understood  and  b  responded  to  by  preach- 
ers. Those,  of  us,  whose  memory  extends  back  but  a 
little  way,  can  see  a  revolution  taking  place  in  this  coun- 
try. ^'  The  repose  of  the  pulpit"  has  been  disturbed. 
In  England,  the  Established  Church  gives  broad  symp- 
toms of  awaking ;  and  the  slumbering  incumbents  of  a 
state  religion,  either  roused  by  sympathy,  or  aware  of 
th3  necessity  of  self-defence,  are  beginning  to  exhibit 
the  energy  of  the  freer  and  more  zealous  sects  around 
them. 

In  such  an  age,  earnestness  should  characterize  the 
minbtry ;  and  by  thb  I  mean,  not  a  louder  voice  or  a 
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more  yehement  gesture ;  I  meao  no  tricks  of  brmtoiy'; 
but  a  soleom  conviction  that  rdigioa  is  a  great  con* 
cern,  and  a  solemn  purpose  that  its  chims  shall  be  felt 
by  others.  To  suit  such  an  age,  a  minister  must  com- 
municate religion,  not  only  as  a  result  of  reasoaiogy 
but  as  a  matter  of  experience,  vrith  that  inexpressible 
character  of  reality,  that  life  and  power,  which  accom- 
pany truths  drawn  from  a  man's  own  souL  We  ought 
to  speak  of  religion  as  somettm^  which  we  ourselves 
know.  Its  influences,  struggles,  joys,  sorrows,  triumphs, 
should  be  delineated  from  our  own  history.  The  life 
and  sensibility  which  we  would  spread,  should  be  strong 
in  our  own  breasts.  This  is  the  only  genume,  unfiiil*- 
ing  spring  of  an  earnest  mimstry.  Men  may  work 
themselves  for  a  dme  into  a  fervor  by  artifickd  means  ; 
but  the  flame  is  unsteady,  ^^a  crackling  of  thorns"  on 
a  cold  hearth ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  hard  for  the  most 
successful  art  to  give,  even  for  a  time,  that  soul-sub- 
duing tone  to  the  voice,  that  aur  of  native  fading  to  the 
countenance,  and  that  raciness  and  freshness  to<the  con- 
ceptions, winch  come  from  an  experimental  codvictimi 
of  religious  truth ;  and,  accordingly,  I  would  suggest, 
that  the  most  important  part  of  theolo^cal  education, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  is  not  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  essential  as  that  is,  but  the  conversion 
and  exaltation  of  religious  knowledge  into  a  living,  prac- 
tical, and  soul-kindling  conviction.  Much  as  the  age 
requires  intellectual  culture  in  a  minister,  it  requires 
still  more,  that  bis  acquisitions  of  truth  should  be  in- 
stinct with  life  and  feeling ;  that  he  should  deliver  his 
message,  not  mechanically  and  ^^  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession,'^ but  with  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  a 
man  bent  on  great  effects ;  that  he  should  speak  of 
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God,  of  Clirist,  of  die  digDity  and  loFotiness  of  Chris- 
tian Firtue,  of  heaven  and  redemption,  not  as  of  tra- 
ditions and  historical  records,  about  which  he  has  only 
read,  but  as  of  realities  which  he  understands  and  feek 
in  the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

III.  The  present  is  an  age  of  free  and  earnest  inquiry 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and,  consequently,  an  age  in 
.  which  the  extremes  of  skepticism  and  bigotry,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  sects,  and  a  diversity  of  interpretations 
of  the  Sacred  Volume,  must  be  expected ;  and  these 
circumstances  of  the  times  influence  and  modify  the 
duties  of  the  ministry.  Free  inquiry  cannot  exist  with- 
out generadng  a  degree  of  skepticism  ;  and  against  this 
influence,  more  disastrous  than  any  error  of  any  sect, 
a  minister  is  bound  to  erect  every  barrier.  The  human 
mind,  by  a  natural  reaction,  is  undoubtedly  tending, 
after  its  long  vassalage,  to  licentious  speculation.  Men 
have  begun  to  send  keen,  searching  glances  into  old 
institutions,  whether  of  religion,  literature,  or  policy ; 
and  have  detected  so  many  abuses,  that  a  suspicion  of 
what  is  old  has  in  many  cases  taken  place  of  the  vener- 
ation for  antiquity.  In  such  an  age,  Christianity  must 
be  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Church  establishments 
and  state  patronage  cannot  screen  it  from  investigation  ; 
and  its  ministers,  far  from  being  called  to  remove  it 
from  the  bar  of  reason,  where  God  has  chosen  that  it 
should  appear,  are  only  bound  to  see  that  its  claims  be 
fairly  and  fully  made  known ;  and  to  this  they  are  sol- 
emnly bound  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  one  of  their  first 
duties  to  search  deeply  and  understand  thoroughly  the 
true  foundations  and  evidences,  on  which  the  reli^on 
stands.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  just  in  proportion  as 
13* 
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the  human  mind  makes  progress^  the  inward  evidraces 
of  Christianitj,  the  marks  of  divinity  which  it  wears  on 
its  own  brow,  are  becoramg  more  and  more  important. 
I  refer  to  the  evidences  which  are  drawn  froKi  its  ex- 
cellence, purity,  and  happy  influences ;  from  its  adap- 
tation to  the  spiritual  wants,  to  the  weakness  and  the 
greatness  of  human  nature ;  from  the  original  and  un- 
borrowed character,  the  greatness  of  soul,  and  the 
celestial  loveliness  of  its  Founder ;  from  its  unbounded 
benevolence,  corresponding  with  the  spirit  (^  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  from  its  views  of  God's  parental  character 
and  purposes,  of  human  duty  and  perfection,  and  of  a 
future  state ;  views  manifestly  tending  to  the  exaltation 
and  perpetual  improvement  of  our  nature,  yet  wfaollj 
opposed  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
unfolded.  The  historical  and  miraculous  proofs  of 
Christianity  are  indeed  essential  and  impregnable ;  but, 
without  superseding  these,  the  inward  proofs,  of  which 
I  speak,  are  becoming  more  and  more  necessary,  and 
exert  a  greater  power,  in  proportion  as  the  moral  dis- 
cernment and  sensibilities  of  men  are  strengthened  and 
enlarged.  And,  if  this  be  true,  then  Christianity^  is  en- 
dangered, and  skepticism  fortified,  by  nothing  so  much 
as  by  representations  of  the  religion,  which  sully  its  na- 
tive lustre  and  darken  its  inwai'd  signatures  of  a  heaven- 
ly origin  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  first  and  most  solemn 
duty  of  its  ministers  is,  to  rescue  it  from  such  perver- 
sions ;  to  see  that  it  be  not  condemned  for  doctrines  for 
which  it  is  in  no  respect  responsible ;  and  to  vindicate 
its  character  as  eminently  n,  rational  religion,  that  is,  a 
religion  consistent  with  itself,  with  the  great  principles 
of  human  nature,  with  God's  acknowledged  attributes, 
and  with  those  indestructible  convictions,  which  spring 
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almost  iDsdnctively  from  our  moral  constitution,  and 
^ich  grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  human  mind 
is  developed.  A  professed  revelation,  carrying  con* 
tradiction  on  its  front,  and  wounding  those  sentiments 
of  justice  and  goodness,  which  are  the  highest  tests  of 
moral  truth,  cannot  stand ;  and  those  who  thus  exhibit 
Christianity,  however  pure  their  aim,  are  shaking  its 
foundations  more  deeply  than  its  open  and  inveterate 
foes. 

But  free  inquiry  not  only  generates  occasional  skep- 
ticism, but  much  more  a  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  believers  of  Christianity ;  and  to  this  the  ministry 
must  have  a  special  adaptation.  In  such  an  age,  the 
ministry  must  in  a  measure  be  controversial.  In  par- 
ticular, a  minister,  who  after  serious  mvestigation  at- 
taches himself  to  that  class  of  Christians,  to  which  we 
of  this  religious  society  are  known  to  belong,  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  painful  office  of  conflict  with  other 
denominations  is  laid  upon  him  ;  for,  whilst  we  deny 
the  Christian  name  to  none  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as 
their  Saviour  and  Lord,  we  do  deliberately  believe, 
that,  by  many  who  confess  him,  his  religion  is  mourn- 
fully disBgured.  We  believe,  that  piety  at  present  is 
robbed  in  no  small  degree  of  its  singleness,  energy,  and 
happmess,  by  the  multiplication  in  the  church  of  objects 
of  supreme  worship ;  by  the  division  of  the  One  God 
into  three  persons,  who  sustain  different  relations  to 
mankind;  and,  above  all,  by  the  dishonorable  views 
formed  of  the  moral  character  and  administration  of  the 
Deity.  Errors  relatmg  to  God  seem  to  us  among  the 
most  pernicious  that  can  grow  up  among  Christians  ;  for 
they  darken,  and,  in  the  strong  language  of  Scripture, 
"  turn  into  blood,  "  the  Sun  of  the  Spiritual  Universe. 
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Around  just  views  of  the  Divine  c}iaracter  all  truths 
and  all  virtues  naturally  gather ;  and  although  sonne 
minds  of  native  irrepressible  vigor  may  rise  to  great- 
ness, in  spite  of  dishonorable  conceptions  of  God,  yet, 
as  a  general  rule,  human  nature  cannot  spread  to  its 
just  and  full  proportions  under  their  appalling,  enslav* 
ing,  heart- withering  control.  We  discover  very  plain- 
ly,  as  we  think,  in  the  frequent  torpor  of  the  conscience 
and  heart  in  regard  to  religious  obligation,  the  melan- 
choly influences  of  that  system,  so  prevalent  among  us, 
which  robs  our  heavenly  Father  of  his  parental  attri- 
butes. Indeed  it  seems  impossible  for  the  conscience, 
under  such  injurious  representations  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter, to  discharge  intelligently  its  solemn  office  of  en- 
forcing love  to  God  as  man's  highest  duty ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, when  religious  excitements  take  place  under 
this  gloomy  system,  they  bear  the  marks  of  a  morbid 
action,  much  more  than  of  a  healthy,  restorative  pro- 
cess of  the  moral  nature. 

These  errors  a  minister  of  liberal  views  of  Christian- 
ity will  feel  himself  bound  to  withstand.  But  let  me 
not  be  understood,  as  if  I  would  have  the  ministry  given 
chiefly  to  controversy,  and  would  turn  the  pulpit  into  a 
battery  for  the  perpetual  assault  of  s^dverse  sects.  O, 
no.  Other  strains  than  those  of  warfare  should  pre- 
dominate in  this  sacred  place.  A  minister  may  be 
faithful  to  truth,  without  brandishing  perpetually  the 
weapons  of  controversy.  Occasional  discussions  of  dis- 
puted doctrines  are  indeed  demanded  by  the  zeal  with 
which  error  is  maintained.  But  it  becomes  the  preach- 
er to  remember,  that  there  is  a  silent,  indirect  influence* 
more  sure  and  powerful  than  direct  assault  on  false  opin« 
ions.     The  most  efiectual  method  of  expelling  error, 
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is,  not  to  meet  it  sword  in  hand,  but  gradually  to  instil 
great  truths,  with  which  it  cannot  easily  coexist,  and 
by  which  the  mind  out^ows  it.  Men  who  have  been 
recovered  from  false  systems,  will  generally  teD  you, 
that  the  first  step  of  their  deliverance  was  the  admission 
of  some  principle  which  seemed  not  to  menace  their 
past  opinions,  but  which  prepared  the  mind  for  the  en- 
trance of  another  and  another  truth,  until  they  were 
brought,  almost  without  suspecting  it,  to  look  on  almost 
every  doctrine  of  "religion  with  other  eyes,  and  in  anoth- 
er and  more  generous  light.  The  old  superstitions 
about  ghosts  and  dreams  were  not  expeUed  by  argu- 
ment, for  hardly  a  book  was  written  against  them ;  but 
men  gradually  outgrew  them ;  and  the  spectres,  which 
had  haunted  the  terror-stricken  soul  for  ages,  fled  before 
an  improved  philosophy,  just  as  they  were  supposed  to 
vanish  before  the  rising  sun.  And,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  errors  which  disfigure  Chrisrianity,  and  from  which 
no  creed  is  fipce,  are  to  yield  to  the  growth  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Instead  of  spending  his  strength  in  tracking 
and  refuting  error,  let  the  minister,  who  would  serve 
the  cause  of  truth,  labor  to  gain  and  diffuse  more  and 
more  enlarged  and  lofty  views  of  our  religion,  of  its 
nature,  spirit,  and  end.  Let  him  labor  to  separate 
what  is  of  universal  and  everlasting  application,  from 
the  local  and  the  temporary;  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
letter  to  the  spirit;  to  detach  the  primary,  essential, 
and  all-comprehending  principles  of  Christianity  from 
the  incrustations,  accidental  associations,  and  subordi- 
nate appendages  by  which  they  are  often  obscured  ; 
and  to  fix  and  establish  these  in  men's  minds  as  the 
standard  by  which  more  partial  views  are  to  be  tried* 
Let  him  especially  set  forth  the  great  moral  purpose  of 
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Chnstianity,  always  teaching,  that  Christ  came  to  de* 
liver  from  the  power  still  more  than  from  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  ;  that  his  most  important  operation  is  with- 
in us ;  and  that  the  highest  end  of  his  mission  is,  the 
erection  of  God's  throne  in  die  soul,  the  inspiration  of 
a  fervent  filial  piety,  a  piety  founded  in  confiding  views 
of  God's  parental  character,  and  manifested  m  a  charity 
corresponding  to  God's  unbounded  and  ever-active  love. 
In  addition  to  these  efforts,  let  him  strive  to  communi- 
cate the  just  prbciples  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
that  men,  reading  them  more  intelligently,  may  read 
them  with  new  interest,  and  he  will  have  dischaiged  his 
chief  duty  in  relation  to  controversy. 

It  is  an  mteresUng  thought,  that,  through  the  influ- 
ences now  described,  a  sensible  progress  is  taking  place 
in  men's  conceptions  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  plain  mat* 
ter  of  fact,  that  the  hard  features  of  that  religious  sys- 
tem, whic^  has  been  ^'  received  by  tradition  from  our 
fathers,"  are  greatly  softened ;  and  that  a  necessity  is 
felt  by  those  who  hold  it,  of  accommodating  their  rep- 
resentations of  it  more  and  more  to  the  improved  phi* 
losophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  the  undeniable  prin- 
ciples of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Unconditional 
Election  is  seldom  heard  of  among  us.  The  Imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  is  hastening  to  join 
the  exploded  doctrine  of  Transubstantiadon.  The  more 
revolting  representations  of  man's  state  by  nature,  are 
judiciously  kept  out  of  sight ;  and,  what  is  of  still  great- 
er importance,  preaching  b  incomparably  more  practi- 
cal than  formerly.  And  all  these  changes  are  owing, 
not  to  theological  controversy  so  much  as  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  human  mind-  This  progress  is  espe* 
cially  discernible  in  the  diminished  importance  now  «s« 
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orflbed  to  the  outward  parts  of  CfaristiaDiQr.  Christians, 
having  grown  up  to  understand  that  their  reli^on  is  a 
spirit  and  not  a  form,  are  beginning  to  feel  the  puerility 
as  well  as  guilt  of  breaking  Christ's  followers  into  fac- 
tions, on  such  questions  as  these,  How  much  a  Bishop 
differs  from  a  Presbyter  ?  and,  How  great  a  quantity 
of  water  should  be  used  b  baptism  ?  And,  whilst  they 
desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  these  particulars,  they 
look  back  on  the  uncharitable  heat  with  which  these 
and  similar  topics  were  once  discussed,  with  something 
of  the  wonder  which  they  feel,  on  recollecting  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Papists  during  the  memorable  debate, 
Whether  the  Virgin  Mary  were  bom  with  original  sin  ? 
It  is  a  consoling  and  delightful  thought,  that  God,  who 
uses  Chrisdanity  to  advance  civilization  and  knowledge, 
makes  use  of  this  very  advancement  to  bring  back  Chris- 
tianity to  a  purer  state,  thus  binding  together,  and  car- 
rying forward  by  mutual  action,  the  cause  of  knowledge 
and  the  cause  of  religion,  and  strengthening  perpetually 
their  blended  and  blessed  influences  on  human  nature. 

IV.  The  age  is  in  many  respects  a  corrupt  one,  and 
needs  and  demands  in  the  ministry  a  spirit  of  reform. 
The  age,  I  say,  is  corrupt ;  not  because  I  consider  it 
as  falling  below  the  purity  of  past  times,  but  because 
it  is  obviously  and  grossly  defective,  when  measured  by 
the  Christian  standard,  and  by  the  lights  and  advan- 
tages which  it  enjoys.  I  know  nothing  to  justify  the 
cry  of  modem  degeneracy,  but  rather  incline  to  the  be- 
lief, that  here  at  least  the  sense  of  religion  was  never 
stronger  than  at  present.  In  comparing  different  peri- 
ods as  to  virtue  and  piety,  regard  must  be  had  to  differ- 
ence of  circumstances.     It  would  argue  little  wisdom 
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or  candor,  to  expect  the  same  freedom  from  luxury  and 
dissipadon  in  this  opulent  and  flourishing  commudty, 
as  marked  the  first  settlement  of  our  country,  when  the 
inhabitants,  scarcely  shehered  from  the  elements,  and 
almost  whoUy  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  ci?il- 
ized  word,  could  command  little  more  than  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  and  yet  it  is  through  superficial  compari- 
sons in  such  particulars,  that  the  past  is  often  magnified 
at  the  expense  of  the  present.  I  mean  not  to  strike  a 
balance  between  this  age  and  former  ones*  I  look  cm 
this  age  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  as  a  minister  ou^t 
to  look  upon  it ;  and  whilst  I  see  much  to  cheer  and 
encourage,  I  see  much  to  make  a  good  man  mourn,  and 
to  stir  up  Christ's  servants  to  prayer  and  toil.  That 
our  increased  comforts,  improved  arts,  and  overflowing 
prosperity  are  often  abused  to  licentiousness  ;  that  Chris* 
tianity  is  with  multitudes  a  mere  name  and  form ;  that 
a  practical  atheism,  which  ascribes  to  nature  and  for- 
tune the  gifts  and  operations  of  God,  and  a  practical 
infidelity,  which  lives  and  cares  and  provides  only  for 
the  present  state,  abound  on  every  side  of  us ;  that 
much  which  is  called  morality,  springs  from  a  prudent 
balancing  of  the  passions,  and  a  discreet  regard  to 
worldly  interests ;  that  there  is  an  insensibility  to  God, 
which,  if  our  own  hearts  were  not  infected  by  it,  would 
shock  and  amaze  us  ;  that  education,  instead  of  guard- 
ing and  rearing  the  moral  and  religious  nature  as  its  su- 
preme care,  often  betrays  and  sacrifices  it  to  accom- 
plishments and  acquisitions  which  relate  only  to  the 
present  life  ;  that  there  is  a  mournful  prevalence  of  dis- 
soluteness among  the  young,  and  of  intemperance  among 
the  poor ;  that  the  very  religion  of  peace  is  made  a 
torch  of  discord  ;  and  that  the  fires  of  uncharitableness 
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and  bigotry,  fires  kindled  from  hell,  often  burn  on  altars 
canseorated  to  the  true  God; — that  such  evils  exist, 
who  does  not  know  ?  What  Christian  can  look  round 
him  and  say,  that  the  state  of  society  corresponds  to 
what  men  may  and  should  be,  under  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  an  age  of  advanced  intelligence  ?  As 
for  that  man,  who,  on  surveying  the  world,  thinks  its 
condition  almost  as  healthy  as  can  be  desired  or  hoped  ; 
who  sees  but  a  few  superficial  blots  on  the  general  aspect 
of  society ;  who  thinks  the  ministry  established  for  no 
higher  end,  than  to  perpetuate  the  present  state  of  morals 
and  religion  ;  whose  heart  is  never  burdened  and  sorrow- 
smitten  by  the  fearful  doom  to  which  multitudes  around 
him  are  thoughtlesdy  hastening  ; — O,  let  not  that  man 
take  on  him  the  care  of  souls.  The  physician,  who 
should  enter  a  hospital  to  congratulate  his  dying  patients 
on  their  pleasant  sensations,  and  rapid  convalescence, 
would  be  as  faithful  to  his  trust  as  the  minister  who  sees 
no  deep  moral  maladies  around  him.  No  man  is  fitted 
to  withstand  great  evils  with  energy,  unless  he  be  im- 
pressed by  their  greatness.  No  man  is  fitted  to  enter 
upon  that  warfare  with  moral  evil,  to  which  the  ministry 
is  set  apart,  who  is  not  pained  and  pierced  by  its  extent 
and  woes ;  who  does  not  burn  to  witness  and  advance  a 
great  moral  revolution  in  the  world. 

Am  I  told,  that  "romantic  expectations  of  great 
changes  in  society  will  do  more  harm  than  good ;  that 
the  world  will  move  along  in  its  present  course,  let  the 
ministry  do  what  it  may  ;  that  we  must  take  the  present 
state  as  God  has  made  it,  and  not  waste  our  strength  in 
useless  lamentation  for  incurable  evils."  I  hold  this 
language,  though  it  takes  the  name  of  philosophy,  to  be 
wholly  unwarranted  by  experience  and  revelation.     If 
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there  be  one  striking  feature  in  human  nature,  it  is  hs 
susceptibleness  of  improvement ;  and  who  is  authorized 
to  say,  that  the  limit  of  Christian  improvement  is  reach- 
ed ?  that,  whilst  science  and  art,  intellect  and  imagina* 
tion,  are  extending  their  domains,  the  conscience  and 
affections,  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  oar  na- 
ture, are  incapable  of  increased  power  and  elevation  ? 
Have  we  not  pledges,  in  man's  admiration  of  disinter- 
ested, heroic  love ;  in  his  power  of  conceiving  and 
thirsting  for  unattained  heights  of  excellence  ;  and  in  the 
splendor  and  sublimity  of  virtue  already  manifested  in 
not  a  few  who  *' shine  as  lights  "  in  the  darkness  of  past 
ages,  that  man  was  created  for  perpetual  moral  and  re- 
ligious progress  ?  True,  the  minister  should  not  yield 
himself  to  romantic  anticipations  ;  for  disappointment 
may  deject  him.  Let  him  not  expect  to  break  in  a  mo- 
ment chains  of  habit,  which  years  have  riveted,  or  to 
bring  back  to  immediate  intimacy  with  God  souls  which 
have  wandered  long  and  far  from  him.  This  is  romance ; 
but  there  is  something  to  be  dreaded  by  the  minister 
more  than  this  ;  I  mean,  that  frigid  tameness  of  mind, 
too  common  in  Christian  teachers,  which  confounds  the 
actual  and  the  possible  ;  which  cannot  burst  the  shackles 
of  custom  ;  which  never  kindles  at  the  thought  of  great 
improvements  of  human  nature  ;  which  is  satisfied  if  re- 
ligion receive  an  outward  respect,  and  never  dreams  of 
enthroning  it  in  men's  souls ;  which  looks  on  the  strong- 
holds of  sin  with  despair  ;  which  utters  by  rote  the  sol- 
emn and  magnificent  language  of  the  Gospel,  without 
expecting  it  to  ''  work  mightily  "  ;  which  sees  in  the 
ministry  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  society,  a  useful 
guardian  of  public  order,  but  never  suspects  the  powers 
with  which  it  is  armed  by  Christianity. 
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The  ministry  is  bdeed  armed  with  great  powers  for 
great  effects.  The  doctrines  which  Christianity  com- 
mits to  its  teachers,  are  mighty  engines-  The  perfect 
character  of  God ;  the  tender  and  solemn  attributeS| 
which  belong  to  him  as  our  Father  and  Judge  ;  his  pur- 
poses of  infinite  and  everlasting  mercy  towards  the  hu- 
man race ;  the  character  and  history  of  Christ ;  his 
entire,  self-immolating  devotion  to  the  cause  of  man- 
kind ;  his  intimate  union  with  his  followers  ;  his  suffer- 
ings, and  cross,  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  inter- 
cession ;  the  promised  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
immortality  of  man  ;  the  retributions  which  await  the 
unrepenting,  and  the  felicities  and  glories  of  heaven,  — 
here  are  truths,  abH  to  move  the  whole  soul  and  to  war 
victoriously  with  its  host  of  passions.  The  teacher,  to 
whom  are  commhted  the  infinite  realities  of  the  spiritual 
world,  the  sanctions  of  eternity,  ^^  the  powers  of  the  Ufe 
to  come,"  has  instruments  to  work  with,  which  turn  to 
feebleness  all  other  means  of  influence.  There  is  not 
heard  on  earth  a  voice  so  powerful,  so  penetrating,  as 
that  of  an  enlightened  minister,  who,  under  the  absorb- 
ing influence  of  these  mighty  truths,  devotes  himself  a 
living  sacrifice,  a  whole  burnt-offering,  to  the  cause  of 
enlightening  and  saving  his  fellow-creatures. 

No ;  there  is  no  romance  in  a  minister's  proposing, 
and  hoping  to  forward,  a  great  moral  revolution  on  the 
earth  ;  for  the  religion,  which  he  is  appointed  to  preach, 
was  intended  and  is  adapted  to  work  deeply  and  widely, 
and  to  change  the  face  of  society.  Christianity  was  not 
ushered  into  the  world  with  such  a  stupendous  prepara- 
iton  ;  it  was  not  foreshown  through  so  many  ages  by 
enraptured  prophets^ ;  it  was  not  proclaimed  so  joyfully 
by  the  songs  of  angels  ;  it  was  not  preached  by  such 
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holy  lips  and  sealed  by  such  precious  blood,  to  be  oiAj 
a  pageant,  a  form,  a  sound,  a  show.  O,  no.  It  has 
come  from  heaven,  with  heaven's  life  and  power,  — come 
to  '^  make  all  things  new,"  to  make  ^'  the  wilderness 
glad  and  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose,"  to  break  the 
stony  heart,  to  set  free  the  guilt-burdened  and  earth- 
bound  spirit,  and  to  "  present  it  faultless  before  God's 
glory  with  exceeding  joy."  With  courage  and  hope 
becoming  such  a  religion,  let  the  minister  bring  to  his 
work  the  concentrated  powers  of  intellect  and  afiection, 
and  God,  in  whose  cause  he  labors,  will  accompany  and 
crown  the  labor  with  an  almighty  blessing. 

My  brother,  you  are  now  to  be  seAipart  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  I  bid  you  welcome  to  its  duties,  and 
implore  for  you  strength  to  discharge  them,  along  and 
prosperous  course,  increasing  success,  and  everlasting 
rewards.  I  also  welcome  you  to  the  connexion  wMch 
is  this  day  formed  between  you  and  myself.  I  thank 
God  for  an  associate,  in  whose  virtues  and  endowments 
I  have  the  promise  of  personal  comfort  arid  relief^  and, 
still  more,  the  pledges  of  usefulness  to  this  people.  I 
have  lived  too  long,  to  expect  unmbgled  good  in  this  or 
in  any  relation  of  hfe  ;  nor  am  I  ignorant  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  trials,  which  are  thought  to  attend  the  union 
of  different  minds  and  different  hands  in  the  care  of  the 
same  church.  God  grant  us  that  singleness  of  purpose, 
that  sincere  concern  for  the  salvation  of  our  hearers, 
which  will  make  the  success  of  each  the  happiness  of 
both.  I  know,  for  I  have  borne,  the  anxieties  and  suf- 
ferings which  belong  to  the  first  years  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself  of  whatever 
aid  my  experience  can  give  you.     But  no  hisnan  aid 
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can  lift  every  burden  from  your  mind ;  nor  would  the 
truest  kindness  desire  for  you  exemption  from  the  uni- 
versal lot.  May  the  discipline,  which  awaits  you,  give 
purity  and  loftiness  to  your  motives ;  give  energy  and 
tenderness  to  your  character,  and  prepare  you  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  a  tempted  and  afflicted  world,  with  that 
sympathy  and  wisdom,  which  fellowship  in  suffering  can 
alone  bestow.  May  you  grow  in  grace,  and  in  tM  spirit 
of  the  ministry,  as  you  grow  in  years  ;  and,  when  the 
voice  which  now  speaks  to  you  shall  cease  to  be  heard 
within  these  walls,  may  you,  my  brother,  be  left  to  enjoy 
and  reward  the  confidence,  to  point  out  the  path  and  the 
perils,  to  fortify  the  virtues,  to  animate  the  piety,  to 
comfort  the  sorrels,  to  save  the  souls  of  this  much 
loved  people. 

Brethren  of  this  Christian  Society  !  I  rejoice  in  the 
proof,  which  this  day  affords,  of  your  desire  to  secure 
the  administration  of  Christ's  word  and  ordinances  to 
yourselves  and  your  children  ;  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  prospects  which  it  opens  before  you.  The  recol- 
lections, which  rush  upon  my  mind,  of  your  sympathy 
and  uninterrupted  kindness  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
my  health  and  the  frequent  suspensions  of  my  labors, 
encourage  me  to  anticipate  for  my  young  brother  that 
kindness  and  candor,  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  minis- 
ter so  much  depends.  I  cannot  ask  for  him  sincerer 
attachment,  than  it  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  I  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  reciprocation  of  kind  feelings  is 
not  the  highest  end  of  the  ramistry ;  and,  accordingly, 
my  most  earnest  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is,  that,  with 
a  new  pastor,  he  may  send  you  new  influences  of  his 
spirit,  and  that,  dirough  our  joint  labors,  Christianity, 
14* 
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being  rooted  in  your  understandings  and  hearts,  may 
spring  up  into  a  rich  harvest  of  universal  goodness. 
May  a  more  earnest  concern  for  salvation,  and  a  thirst 
for  more  generous  improvement,  be  excited  in  yoiur 
breasts.  May  a  new  life  breathe  through  the  worship  of 
this  house,  and  a  new  love  join  the  hearts  of  the  wor- 
shipper May  our  ministry  produce  everlastmg  fruits  ; 
and  on  that  great  day,  which  will  summon  the  teacher 
and  the  taught  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  may 
you,  my  much  loved  and  respected  people,  be  ''  our 
joy  and  crown  " ;  and  may  we,  when  all  hearts  shall  be 
revealed,  be  seen  to  have  sought  your  good  with  uii« 
feigned  and  (Usinterested  lov<»  * 
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UNITARIAN   CHRISTIANITY 
MOST  FAVORABLE   TO  PIETY. 


DISCOURSE 

AT  THS 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  SECOND  CONGREGATIONAL 

UNITARIAN  CHURCH, 

Nbw  Tosk,  1826. 


Mark  xii.  29,  30 :  *'  And  Jems  answered  him,  The  fint  of  all  the 
commandments  is,  Hear,  O  Israel ;  The  Lord  oar  God  is  one 
Lord.  And  thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  seal,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  wiUi 
all  thy  strength.    This  is  the  filvt  commandment" 

We  have  assembled  to  dedicate  this  buildbg  to  the 
worship  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  and  to  the 
teaching  of  the  reli^n  of  his  son,  Jesus  Christ.  By 
this  act  we  do  not  expect  to  confer  on  this  spot  of  ground 
and  these  walls  any  peculiar  sancti^  or  any  mysterious 
properties.  We  do  not  suppose,  that,  in  consequence 
of  rites  now  performed,  the  worship  offered  here  will 
be  more  acceptable  tbui  prayer  uttered  in  the  closet, 
or  breathed  from  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  business ;  or 
that  the  instructions  delivered  from  this  pulpit  will  be 
more  effectual,  than  if  they  were  uttered  in  a  private 
dwelling  or  the  open  air.     By  dedication  we  understand 
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only  a  solemn  expression  of  the  purpose  for  which  thk 
building  is  reared,  joined  with  prayer  to  Him,  who 
alone  can  crown  our  enterprise  with  success,  that  our 
design  may  be  accepted  and  fulfilled.  For  this  religious 
act,  we  find  indeed  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  on  this  account  some  have  scrupled  as  to  its  pro- 
priety. But  we  are  not  among  those  who  consider  the 
written  Word  as  a  statute-book,  by  the  letter  of  which 
every  step  in  life  must  be  governed.  We  believe,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  one  of  the  great  excellences  of 
Christianity  is,  that  it  does  not  deal  in  minute  regula- 
tion, but  that,  having  given  broad  views  of  duty,  and 
enjoined  a  pure  and  disinterested  spirit,  it  leaves  us 
to  apply  these  rules  and  express  this  spirit  according 
to  the  promptings  of  the  divine  monitor  within  us,  and 
according  to  the  claims  and  exigencies  of  the  ever  vary- 
ing conditions  in  which  we  are  placed.  We  believe, 
too,  that  revelation  is  not  intended  to  supersede  God's 
other  modes  of  instruction  ;  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
drown,  but  to  make  more  audible,  the  voice  of  nature. 
Now,  nature  dictates  the  propriety  of  such  an  act  as  we 
are  this  day  assembled  to  perform.  Nature  has  always 
taught  men,  on  the  completion  of  an  important  struc- 
ture, designed  for  public  and  lasting  good,  to  solemnize 
its  first  appropriation  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was 
reared,  by  some  special  service.  To  us  there  is  a 
sacredness  in  this  moral  instinct,  in  this  law  written  on 
the  heart ;  and  in  listening  reverently  to  God's  dictates, 
however  conveyed,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  enjoy 
his  acceptance  and  blessing. 

I  have  said,  we  dedicate  this  building  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Cbrislian  church,  these  words  are  not  as  definite  as 
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tbey  one  day  wiU  he.  This  Gospel  is  varioudjr  inter- 
preted. It  i^ .  preached  in  various  forms.  Christendom 
is  parcelled  out  into  various  sects>  When,  therefore, 
we  see  a  new  house  of  worship  reared,  the  question 
ioiinediately  arise?,  To  what  mode  of  teaching  Chris- 
tianjity  is  it  to  be  devoted  ?  I  need  not  tell  you,  my 
hearers,  that  this  house  has  been  built  by  that  class  of 
Christians,  who  are  calleid  Unitarians,  and  that  the  Gos- 
pel will  here  be  taught,  as  interpreted  by  that  body  of 
believers.  This  you  all  know  ;  but  perhaps  all  present 
have  not  attached  a  very  precise  meaning  to  the  word, 
by  which  our  particular  views  of  Christianity  are  desig- 
nated. Unitarianism  has  been  made  a  term  of  so  much 
reproach,  and  has  been  uttered  in  so  many  tones  of 
alarm,  horror,  indignation,  and  scorn,  that  to  many  it 
gives  only  a  vague  impression  of  something  monstrous, 
impious,  unutterably  perilous.  To  such,  I  would  say, 
that  this  doctrine,  which  is  considered  by  some  as  the 
last  and  most  perfect  invention  of  Satan,  the  consum- 
naation  of  his  blasphemies,  the  most  cunning  weapon 
ever  forged  in  the  fires  of  hell,  amounts  to  this, — That 
there  is  One  God,  even  the  Father ;  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  this  One  God,  but  his  son  and  messenger, 
who  derived  all  his  powers  and  glories  from  the  Univer- 
sal Parent,  and  who  came  into  the  world  not  to  clan  a 
supreme  homage  for  himself,  but  to  carry  up  the  soul 
to  his  Father  as  the  Only  Divine  Person,  the  Only  Ulti- 
mate Object  of  religious  worship.  To  us,  this  doctrine 
seems  not  to  have  sprung  from  hell,  but  to  have  de- 
scended from  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  invite  and 
attract  us  thither.  To  us  it  seems  to  come  from  the 
Scriptures,  with  a  voice  loud  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters,  and  as  articulate  and  clear  as  if  Jesus,  in  i| 
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bcKfity  form,  were  pronouncing  it  distinctly  in  our  ears* 
To  this  doctrine,  and  to  Christianity  interpreted  in  con- 
sistency with  it,  we  dedicate  this  building. 

That  we  desire  to  propagate  this  doctrine,  we  do  not 
conceal.  It  is  a  treasure,  which  we  wish  not  to  confioe 
to  ourselves,  which  we  dare  not  lock  up  in  our  own 
breasts.  We  regard  it  as  given  to  us  for  others,  as  well 
as  for  ourselves.  We  should  rejoice  to  spread  it  through 
this  great  city,  to  carry  it  into  every  dwelling,  and  to 
send  it  far  and  wide  to  the  remotest  settlements  of  our 
country.  Am  I  asked,  why  we  wisji  this  diffusion.^ 
We  dare  not  say,  that  we  are  in  no  degree  influenced 
by  sectarian  feeling  ;  for  we  see  it  raging  around  us,  and 
we  should  be  more  than  men,  were  we  wholly  to  escape 
an  epidemic  passion.  We  do  hope,  however,  that  our 
main  purpose  and  aim  is  not  sectarian,  but  to  promote 
a  purer  and  nobler  piety  than  now  prevails.  We  are 
not  induced  to  spread  our  opinions  by  the  mere  convic- 
tion that  they  are  true  ;  for  there  are  many  truths,  his- 
torical, metaphysical,  scientific,  literary,  which  we  have 
no  anxiety  to  propagate.  We  regard  them  as  the  high- 
est, most  important,  most  efficient  truths,  and  therefore 
demanding  a  firm  testimony,  and  earnest  efforts  to  make 
them  known.  In  thus  speaking,  we  do  not  mean,  that 
we  regard  our  peculiar  views  as  essential  to  salvation. 
Far  from  us  be  this  spirit  of  exclusion,  the  very  spirit 
of  antichrist,  the  worst  of  all  the  delusions  of  Popery 
and  of  Protestantism.  We  hold  nothing  to  be  essential, 
but  the  simple  and  supreme  dedication  of  the  mind, 
heart,  and  life  to  God  and  to  his  will.  This  inward 
and  practical  devotedness  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  are 
assured,  is  attained  and  accepted  under  all  the  forms  of 
Christianity.     We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  fevoted 
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by  that  truth  which  we  maintain,  as  by  no  other  system 
of  faith.  We  regard  Unitarianism  as  peculiarly  the 
friend  of  inward,  living,  practical  religion.  For  this  we 
value  it.  For  this  we  would  spread  it ;  and  we  desire 
none  to  embrace  it,  but  such  as  shall  seek  and  derive 
from  it  this  celestial  influence. 

This  character  and  property  of  Unitarian  Christian- 
ity, its  fitness  to  promote  true,  deep,  and  livhig  piety, 
being  our  chief  ground  of  attachment  to  it,  and  our 
chief  motive  for  dedicating  this  house  to  its  inculcation, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  make  this  the  topic  of  my 
present  discourse.  I  do  not  propose  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Unitarianism  by  Scriptural  authorities,  for  this  argu- 
ment would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  sermon,  but  to  show 
its  superior  tendency  to  form  an  elevated  religious  char- 
acter. If,  however,  this  position  can  be  sustained,  1 
shall  have  contributed  no  weak  argument  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  our  views  ;  for  the  chief  purpose  of  Chris- 
tianity undoubtedly  is,  to  promote  piety,  to  bring  us  to 
God,  to  fill  our  souls* with  that  Great  Being,  to  make 
us  alive  to  him  ;  and  a  religious  system  can  carry  no 
more  authentic  mark  of  a  divine  original,  than  its  obvi- 
ous, direct,  and  peculiar  adaptation  to  quicken  and  raise 
the  mind  to  its  Creator.  —  In  speaking  thus  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  as  promoting  piety,  I  ought  to  observe,  that 
I  use  this  word  in  its  proper  and  highest  sense.  I  mean 
not  every  thing  which  bears  the  name  of  piety,  for  under 
this  title  superstition,  fanaticism,  and  formality  are  walk- 
ing abroad  and  claiming  respect.  I  mean  not  an  anxious 
frame  of  mind,  not  abject  and  slavish  fear,  not  a  dread 
of  hell,  not  a  repetition  of  forms,  not  church-going,  not 
loud  profession,  not  severe  censure  of  others'  irreligion ; 
but  filial  love  and  reverence  towards  God,  habitual  grati- 
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tude,  cheerful  trust,  readj  obedience,  and,  thou^^  hist 
not  least,  an  imitation  of  the  eveivactive  and  unboundbd 
benevolence  of  the  Creator. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  requires  me  to'  speak 
with  great  freedom  of  different  systems  of  religion.  But 
let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Let  not  the  uneharitable- 
ness,  which  I  condemn,  be  lightly  laid  to  my  charge. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  I  speak  only  of  systems, 
not  of  those  who  embrace  them.  Li  setting  forth  with 
all  simplicity  what  seem  to  me  the  good  or  bad  tenden- 
cies of  doctrines,  I  have  not  a  thought  of  giving  stand- 
ards or  measures  by  which  to  estimate  the  virtue  or  vice 
of  their  professors.  Notliing  would  be  more  unjust, 
than  to  decide  on  men's  characters  from  their  peculiari- 
ties of  faith ;  and  the  reason  is  plain.  Such  peculiari- 
ties are  not  the  only  causes  which  impress  and  determine 
the  mind.  Our  nature  is  exposed  to  innumerable  other 
bfluences.  If  indeed  a  man  were  to  know  nothing  but 
his  creed,  were  to  meet  with  no  human  beings  but  those 
who  adopt  it,  were  to  see  no  example  and  to  hear  no 
conversation,  but  such  as  were  formed  by  it;  if  his 
creed  were  to  meet  him  everywhere,  and  to  exclude 
every  other  object  of  thought ;  then  his  character  might 
be  expected  to  answer  to  it  with  great  precision.  But 
our  Creator  has  not  shut  us  up  in  so  narrow  a  school. 
The  mind  is  exposed  to  an  infinite  variety  of  influences, 
and  these  are  multiplying  with  the  progress  of  society. 
Education,  friendship,  neighbourhood,  public  opinion, 
the  state  of  society,  ''the  genius  of  the  place"  where 
we  live,  books,  events,  the  pleasures  and  business  of  life, 
the  outward  creation,  our  physical  temperament,  and  in- 
numerable other  causes,  are  perpetually  pouring  in  upon 
the  soul  thoughts,  views,  and  emotions  ;  and  these  infla* 
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BHces  are  so  complicated,  so  peculiarly  combined  in  the 

case  of  every  individua],  and  so  modified  by  the  original 
susceptibilities  and  constitution  of  every  mind,  that  on 
no  suliject  is  there  greater  uncertainty,  than  on  the 
formation  of  character.  To  determine  the  precise  op^ 
oration  pf  a  religious  opinion  amidst  this  host  of  influ- 
ences, surpasses  human  power.  A  great  truth  may 
be  completely  neutralized  by  the  countless  impressions 
and  excitements,  which  the  mind  receives  from  other 
sources  ;  and  so  a  great  error  may  be  disarmed  of  much 
of  its  power,  by  the  superior  energy  of  other  and  bet- 
ter views,  of  early  habits,  and  of  virtuous  examples. 
Notliing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  doctrine  be- 
lieved without  swaying  the  will.  Its  efficacy  depends, 
not  on  the  assent  of  the  intellect,  but  on  the  place  which 
it  occupies  in  the  thoughts,  on  the  distinctness  and  vivid- 
ness with  which  it  is  conceived,  on  its  association  with 
our  common  ideas,  on  its  frequency  of  recurrence,  and 
on  its  command  of  the  attention,  without  which  it  has 
no  life.  Accordingly,  pernicious  opinions  are  not  sel- 
dom held  by  men  of  the  most  illustrious  virtue.  I  mean 
not,  then,  in  commending  or  condemning  systems,  to 
pass  sentence  on  their  professors.  I  know  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  select  from  a  multifarious  system,  for 
its  habitual  use,  those  features  or  principles  which  are 
generous,  pure,  and  ennobling,  and  by  these,  to  sustain 
its  spiritual  life  amidst  the  nominal  profession  of  many 
errors.  I  know  that  a  creted  is  one  thing,  as  written 
in  a  book,  and  another,  as  it  exists  in  the  minds  of  its 
advocates.  In  the  book,  all  the  doctrines  appear  in 
equally  strong  ai^d  legible  lines.  In  the  mind,  many 
are  faintly  traced  and  seldom  recurred  to,  whilst  others 
are  inscribed  as  with  sunbeams,  and  are  the  chosen, 
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constant  lights  of  the  soul.  Hence,  in  good  men  of 
opposing  denominations,  a  real  agreement  may  subsist 
as  to  their  vital  principles  of  faith ;  and  amidst  the 
division  of  tongues,  there  may  be  unity  of  soul,  and  the 
same  internal  worship  of  God.  By  these  remarks,  I 
do  not  mean  that  error  is  not  evil,  or  that  it  bears  no 
pernicious  fruit.  Its  tendencies  are  always  bad.  But 
I  mean,  that  these  tendencies  exert  themselves  amidst 
so  many  counteracting  influences  ;  and  that  injurious 
opinions  so  often  lie  dead,  through  the  want  of  mixture 
with  the  common  thoughts,  through  the  mind's  not 
absorbing  them,  and  changing  them  into  its  own  sub- 
stance ;  that  the  highest  respect  may,  and  ought  to 
be  cherished  for  men,  in  whose  creed  we  find  much  to 
disapprove.  In  this  discourse  I  shall  speak  freely,  and 
some  may  say  severely,  of  Trinitarianism ;  but  I  love 
and  honor  not  a  few  of  its  advocates ;  and  in  oppos- 
ing what  I  deem  their  error,  I  would  on  no  account 
detract  from  their  worth.  After  these  remarks,  I  hope 
that  the  language  of  earnest  discussion  and  strong  con- 
viction will  not  be  construed  into  the  want  of  that 
charity,  which  I  acknowledge  as  the  first  grace  of  our 
religion. 

I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  superiority 
of  Unitarian  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  promoting  a 
deep  and  noble  piety. 

I.  Unitarianism  is  a  system  most  favorable  to  piety, 
because  it  presents  to  the  mind  One,  and  only  one,  In- 
finite Person,  to  whom  supreme  homage  is  to  be  paid. 
It  does  not  weaken  the  energy  of  religious  sentiment 
by  dividing  it  among  various  objects.  It  collects  and 
concentrates  the  soul  on  One  Father  of  unbounded, 
undivided,  unrivalled  glory.     To  Him  it  teaches  the 
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mind  to  rise  through  all  heings.  Around  Him  it  gathers 
all  the  splendors  of  the  universe.  To  Him  it  teaches 
us  to  ascribe  whatever  good  we  receive  or  behold,  the 
beauty^  and  magnificence  of  nature,  the  liberal  gifts  of 
Providence,  the  capacities  of.  the  soul,  the  bonds  of 
society,  and  especially  the  riches  of  grace  and  redemp- 
tion, the  mission,  and  powers,  and  beneficent  influences 
of  Jesus  Christ.  All  happmess  it  traces  up  to  the 
Father,  as  the  sole  source ;  and  the  mind,  which  these 
views  have  penetrated,  through  this  intimate  association 
of  every  thing  exciting  and  exalting  in  the  universe  with 
One  Infinite  Parent,  can  and  does  offer  itself  up  to 
him  with  the  intensest  and  profoundest  love,  of  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible.  The  Trinitarian  indeed 
professes  to  believe  in  one  God,  and  means  to  hold 
fast  this  truth.  But  three  persons,  having  distinctive 
qualities  and  relations,  of  whom  one  is  sent  and  another 
the  sender,  one  is  given  and  another  the  giver,  of  whom 
one  intercedes  and  another  hears  the  intercession,  of 
whom  one  takes  flesh  and  another  never  becomes  incar- 
oate, — three  persons,  thus  discriminated,  are  as  truly 
three  objects  of  the  mind,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged 
to  be  separate  divinities  ;  and,  from  the  principles  of 
our  nature,  they  cannot  act  on  the  mind  as  deeply  and 
powerfiiUy  as  one  Infinite  Person,  to  whose  sole  good- 
ness all  happiness  is  ascribed.  To  multiply  infinite 
objects  for  the  heart,  is  to  distract  it.  To  scatter  the 
attention  among  three  equal  persons,  is  to  impair  the 
power  of  each.  The  more  strict  and  absolute  the 
unity  of  God,  the  more  easily  and  intimately  all  the 
impressions  and  emotions  of  piety  flow  together,  and 
are  condensed  into  one  glowing  thought,  one  thrilling 
love.     No  language  can  express  the  absorbing  energy 
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of  tbe  thought  6f  one  Infioite  Father.  When  vitallj 
implanted  in  the  soul,  it  grows  and  gains  strength  for 
ever.  It  enriches  itself  by  every  new  view  of  God's 
word  and  works ;  gadiers  tribute  from  all  regions  and 
all  ages  ;  and  attracts  into  itself  all  the  rays  of  beauty, 
glory,  and  joy,  in  the  material  and  spiritual  creation. 

My  hearers,  as  you '  would  feel  the  full  influence  of 
God  upon  your  souls,  guard  sacredly,  keep  unobscured 
and  unsullied,  that  fundamental  and  glorious  truth,  that 
there  is  One,  and  only  One  Almighty  Agent  in  the 
universe,  one*  Infinite  Father.  Let  this  truth  dwell  in 
me  in  its  uncorrupted  simplicity,  and  I  have  the  spring 
and  nutriment  of  an  ev'er-growing  piety.  I  have  an 
object  for  my  mind  towards  which  all  things  bear  me. 
I  know  whither  to  go  In  all  trial,  whom  to  bless  in  all 
joy,  whom  to  adore  in  aUI  behold.  But  let  three  per- 
sons claim  from  me  supreme  homage,  and  claim  it  on 
difl!erent  grounds,  one  for  sending  and  another  for  com- 
ing to  my  relief,  and  I  am  divided,  distracted,  perplexed. 
My  frail  intellect  is  overborne.  Instead  of  One  Father, 
on  whose  arm  I  can  rest,  my  mmd  is  torn  from  object 
to  object,  and  I  tremble,  lest  among  so  many  claimants 
of  supreme  love,  I  should  withhold  from  one  or  another 
his  due. 

II.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most  favorable  to  pie- 
ty, because  it  holds  forth  and  preserves  inviolate  the 
spirituality  of  God.  ^^God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. '^ 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  progress,  and  elevation 
of  the  religious  principle,  that  we  should  refine  more 
and  more  our  conceptions  of  God  ;  that  we  should  sep- 
arate from  him  all  material  properties,  and  whatever  is 
limited  or  imperfect  in  our  own  imture ;  that  we  should 
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regud  Um  as  a  pure  intelligence,  an  unmixed  and  infinite 
Mind.  When  it  pleased  God>to  select  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  place  them  under  miraculous  interpositions,  one 
of  the  first  precepts  given  them  was,  that  they  should 
not  represent  God  under  any  bodily  form,  any  graven 
image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  creature.  Next  came 
Christianity,  which  had  this  as  one  of  its  great  objects, 
to  render  reUgion  still  more  spiritual,  by  abolishing  the 
ceremcmial  and  outward  worship  of  former  times,  and 
by  discarding  those  grosser  modes  of  describing  God, 
through  which  the  ancient  prophets  had  sought  to  impress 
an  unrefined  people. 

Now,  Unitarianbm  concurs  with  this  sublime  moral 
purpose  of  God.  It  asserts  his  spirituality.  It  ap- 
proaches him  under  no  bodily  form,  but  as  a  pure  spirit, 
as  the  infinite  and  the  universal  Mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  direct  influence  of  Trinitarianism  to  ma- 
terialize men's  conceptions  of  God  ;  and,  in  truth,  this 
system  is  a  relapse  into  the  error  of  the  rudest  and  earli- 
est ages,  into  the  worship  of  a  corporeal  God.  Its 
leading  feature  is,  the  doctrme  of  a  God  clothed  with  a 
body,  and  acting  and  speaking  ^rough  a  material  frame, 
—  of  the  Infinite  Divinity  dying  on  a  cross  ;  a  doctrine, 
which  in  eartUiness  reminds  us  of  the  mythology  of  the 
rudest  pagans,  and  which  a  pious  Jew,  m  the  twilight  of 
the  Mosaic  religion,  would  have  shrunk  from  with  horror. 
It  seems  to  me  no  small  objection  to  the  Trinity,  that  it 
supposes  God  to  take  a  body  in  the  later  and  more  im- 
proved ages  of  the  world,  when  it  is  plain,  that  such  a 
manifestation,  if  needed  at  all,  was  peculiarly  required 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race.  The  effect  of  such  a  system 
in  debasing  the  idea  of  God,  in  associating  with  the 
Divinity  human  passions  and  mfirmities,  is  too  obvious 
15* 
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to  need  macfa  eluoidalion*  On  the  supposiuon  that  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  became  incarnate,  God 
may  be  said  to  be  a  material  being,  on  the  same  general 
ground,  on  which  this  is  affirmed  of  man  ;  for  man  is 
material  only  hj  the  union  of  the  mind  with  the  bodj  ; 
and  the  very  meaning  of  incarnation  is,  that  God  took  a 
body,  through  which  he  acted  aqd  spQke,  as  the  human 
soul  operates  through  its  corporeal  Qlrgans.  Every  bodily 
affection  may  thus  be  ascribed  to  God.  Accordingly 
the  Trinitarian,  in  his  most  solemn  act  of  adoration,  is 
heard  to  pray  in  these  appalling  words  :  ^'  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us  ;  by  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  by 
thy  holy  nativity,  and  circumcision,  by  thy  baptisqi,  fast- 
ing, and  temptation,  by  thine  Qgony  and  bloody  sweat, 
by  thy  cross  and  passion,  good  Lord,  deliver  us."  Now 
I  ask  you  to  judge,  from  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
whether  to  worshippers,  who  adore  their  God  for  his 
wounds  and  tears,  bis  agony,  and  blood,  and  sweat,  the 
ideas  of  corporeal  existence  and  human  suffering  will 
not  predominate  over  the  conceptions  of  a  purely  spir- 
itual essence  ;  whether  the  mind,  in  clinging  to  the  man, 
will  not  lose  the  God  ;  ^whether  a  surer  method  for  de- 
pressing and  adulterating  the  pure  thought  of  the  Divinity 
could  have  been  devised.  That  the  Trinitarian  is  un- 
conscious of  this  influence  of  his  faith,  I  know,  nor  do 
I  charge  it  on  him  as  a  crime.  Still  it  exists,  and  can- 
not be  too  much  deplored. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  true  to  hqnaan  nature  and 
their  creed,  have  sought,  by  painting  and  statuary,  to 
bring  their  imagined  God  before  their  eyes  ;  and  have 
thus  obtained  almost  as  vivid  impressions  of  him,  as  if 
they  had  lived  with  him  on  the  earth.  The  Protestant 
condemns  them  for  using  these  similitudes  and  represen- 
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tatioDs  in  their  worship  ;  but,  if  a  Trinitariaii,  he  does  so 
to  his  own  coademnation.  For  if,  as  be  believes,  it  was 
once  a  dut^r  to  bow  in  adoration  before  the  living  body 
of  his  incarnate  God,  what  possible  guilt  can  there  be  in 
worshipping  before  the  pictured  or  sculptured  memorial 
of  the  same  being  ?  Christ's  body  may  as  truly  be  rep- 
resented by  the  artist,  as  any  other  human  form  ;  and  its 
image  may  be  used  as  effectually  and  properly,  as  that 
of  an  ancient  sage  or  hero,  to  recall  him  with  vividness 
to  the  mind.  —  Is  it  said,  that  Ood  has  expressly  forbid- 
den the  use  of  images  in  our  worship  ?  But  why  was 
that  prohibidon  laid  on  the  Jews?  For  this  express 
reason,  that  God  had  not  presented  himself  to  them  in 
any  form,  which  admitted  of  representation.  Hear  the 
language  ot  Moses  :  ^^  Take  good  heed  lest  ye  make 
you  a  graven  image,  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude 
on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire*"*  If,  since  that  period,  God 
has  taken  a  body,  then  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  has 
ceased  ;  and  if  he  took  a  body,  among  other  purposes, 
that  he  might  assist  the  weakness  of  the  inteUect,  which 
needs  a  material  form,  then  a  statue,  which  lends  so 
great  an  aid  to  the  conception  of  an  absent  friend,  is  not 
only  justified,  but  seems  to  be  required. 

This  materializing  and  embodying  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  is  the  essence  of  Trinitarianism,  cannot 
but  be  adverse  to  a  growing  and  ejtalted  piety.  Human 
and  divine  properties,  being  confounded  in  one  being, 
lose  their  distinctness.  The  splendors  of  the  Godhead 
are  dimmed.  The  worshippers  of  an  incarnate  Deity, 
through  the  frailty  of  their  nature,  are  strongly  tcanpted 

*  Deut.  iv.  15,  IG.  —  The  arrangement  of  the  text  is  a  little  changed,  to 
pat  the  reader  immediately  in  possession  of  the  meaning. 
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to  fiwttti  cbieflf  on  his  human  attributes ;  and  their  devo> 
tion,  instead  of  rising  to  the  Infinite  God,  and  taking  the 
peculiar  character  which  infinity  inspires,  becomes  rather 
a  human  afiiection,  borrowing  much  of  Its  fervor  iirom  the 
ideas  of  sufioring,  Mood,  and  death.  It  is  indeed  possi* 
ble,  that  this  God-man  (to  use  the  strange  phraseology 
of  Trinitarians)  may  excite  the  mind  more  easily,  than  a 
]Kirely  spiritual  divinity  ;  just  as  a  tragedy,  addressed  to 
the  eye  and  ear,  will  interest  the  multitude  more  than  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  exalted  character.  But  the 
emotions,  which  are  the  most  easily  roused,  are  not  the 
profoundest  or  most  enduring.  .  This  human  love,  in- 
spired by  a  human  God,  though  at  first  more  fervid, 
cannot  grow  and  spread  through  the  soul,  like  the  rever- 
ential attadiment,  which  an  infinite,  spiritual  Father 
awakens.  Refined  conceptions  of  God,  though  more 
slowly  attained,  have  a  more  quickening  and  all-pervading 
energy,  and  admit  of  perpetual  accessions  of  brightness, 
life,  and  strength. 

True,  we  shall  be  told,  that  Trinitarianism  has  con- 
verted only  one  of  its  three  persons  into  a  human  Deity, 
mid  that  the  other  two  remain  purely  spiritual  beings* 
But  who  does  not  know,  that  man  will  attach  himself 
most  strongly  to  the  God  who  has  become  a  man  ?  Is 
not  this  even  a  duty,  if  the  Divinity  has  taken  a  body  to 
place  himself  within  the  reach  of  human  comprehension 
and  sympathy  ?  That  the  Trinitarian's  views  of  the 
Divinity  will  be  colored  more  by  his  visible,  tangible, 
corporeal  God,  than  by  those  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
who  remain  comparatively  hidden  in  their  invisible  and 
spiritual  essence,  is  so  accordant  with  the  principles  of 
our  nature,  as  to  need  no  labored  proof. 

My  friends,  hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual 
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DMiity.  It  IS  one  of  the  great  supports  and  instnimeiits 
of  a  vkal  piety.  It  brings  God  near,  as  no  other  doc- 
trine can.  One  of  the  leading  purposes  of  Christianity 
fa,  to  give  us  an  ever-growing  sense  of  God's  imnaediate 
presence,  a  consciousness  of  him  in  our  souls.  Now, 
just  as  far  as  corporeal  or  limited  attributes  enter  into 
our  conception  of  him,  we  remove  him  from  us.  He 
becomes  an  outward,  distant  being,  instead  of  being 
viewed  and  felt  as  dwelling  in  the  soul  itself.  If  is  an 
tmspeakable  benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual 
God,  that  he  can  be  regarded  as  inhabiting,  filling  our 
spiritual  nature  ;  and,  through  this  union  with  our  minds, 
he  can  and  does  become  the  object  of  an  intimacy  and 
friendship,  such  as  no  embodied  being  can  call  forth. 

III.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most  favorable  to 
piety,  because  it  presents  a  distinct  and  intelligible  object 
of  worship,  a  being,  whose  nature,  whilst  inexpressibly 
sublime,  is  yet  simple  and  suited  to  human  apprehension. 
An  infinite  Father  is  the  most  exalted  of  all  conceptions, 
and  yet  the  least  perplexing.  It  involves  no  incongru* 
ous  ideas.  It  is  illustrated  by  analogies  from  our  own 
nature.  It  coincides  with  that  fundamental  law  of  the 
intellect,  through  which  we  demand  a  canse  proportioned 
to  effects.  It  is  also  as  interesting  as  it  is  rational ;  so 
that  it  is  peculiarly  congenial  with  the  improved  mind. 
The  sublime  simplicity  of  God,  as  he  is  taught  in  Uni- 
tarianism,  by  relieving  the  understanding  from  perplexity, 
and  by  placing  him  within  the  reach  of  thought  and  af- 
fection, gives  him  peculiar  power  over  the  soul.  Trini*^ 
tarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a 
mystery  ;  but  it  is  mysterious,  not  like  the  great  truths 
of  religion,  by  its  vastness  and  grandeur,  but  by  the 
irreconcilable  ideas  which  it  involves.     One  God^  coo« 
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'sisting  of  three  persons  or  agents,  is  so  strange  a  bemg, 
so  unlike  oar  own  minds,  and  all  others  with  which  we 
hold  intercourse,  is  so  misty,  so  incongruous,  so  contra- 
dictory, that  he  cannot  be  apprehended  with  that  dis- 
tinctness and  that  feelii^  of  reality,  which  belong  to  the 
opposite  system.  Such  a  heterogeneous  being,  who  is 
at  the  same  moment  one  and  many  ;  who  includes  in  his 
own  nature  the  relations  of  Father  and  Son,  or^  in  other 
words,  is  Father  and  Son  to  himself;  who,  in  one  of 
his  persons,  is  at  the  same  moment  the  Supreme  God 
and  a  mortal  man,  omniscient  and  ignorant,  almighty  and 
impotent ;  such  a  being  is  certainly  the  most  puzzling 
and  distracting  object  ever  presented  to  human  thoi^t. 
Trinitarianism,  instead  of  teaching  an  intelligible  God, 
oiTers  to  the  mind  a  strange  compound  <pf  hostile  attri- 
butes, bearing  plain  marks  of  those  ages  of  darkness, 
when  Christianity  shed  but  a  faint  ray,  and  the  diseased 
fancy  teemed  with  prodigies  and  unnatural  creations.  In 
contemplating  a  being,  who  presents  such  different  and 
inconsistent  aspects,  the  mind  finds  nothing  to  rest  upon  ;, 
and,  instead  of  receiving  distinct  and  harmonious  im- 
pressions, is  disturbed  by  shifung,  unsettled  images. 
To  commune  with  such  a  being  must  be  as  hard,  as  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  three  different  countenances, 
speaking  with  ttsree  different  tongues.  The  believer  in 
this  system  must  forget  it)  when  he  prays,  or  he  could 
find  no  repose  in  devotion*  Who  pan  compare  it,  in 
distinctness,  reality,  and  power,  with  the  simple  doctrine 
of  One  Infinite  Father  ? 

lY.  Unitarianism  promotes  a  fervent  and  enlightened 
piety,  by  asserting  the  absolute  and  unbounded  perfec- 
tion of  God's  character.  This  is  the  highest  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  mankind.     Just  and  generous 
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conceptions  of  ^  Divioi^  are  the  soul's  true  wealth. 
To  spread  these  as  to  contribute  more  effectually,  than 
by  any  other  i^ncy,  to  the  progress  and  happiness  of 
the  intellig^t  creattCHi.  To  obscure  Grod's  glory  b 
to  do  greater  wrong,  than  to  blot  out  the  sun.  The 
character  mid  influence  of  a  religion  must  answer  to 
the  views  which  it  gives  of  the  Divinity ;  and  tfa^re  is 
a  plain  tendency  in  that  system,  which  manifests  the 
divine  perfections  most  resplendently,  to  awaken  the 
sublimest  and  most  blessed  piety. 

Now,  Trinitarianism  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  degrade 
the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  though  its  advo- 
cates, I  am  sure,  intend  no  such  wrong.  By  multiply- 
ing divine  persons,  it  takes  from  each  the  glory  of 
independent,  all-sufficient,  absolute  perfection.  This 
may  be  shown  in  various  particulars.  And  in  the  first 
place,  the  very  idea,  that  three  persons  in  the  Divinity 
are  in  any  degree  important,  implies  and  involves  the 
imperfection  of  each ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  if  one  divine 
person  possesses  all  possible  power,  wisdom,  love,  and 
hapjnness,  nothing  will  be  gained  to  himself  or  to  the 
creation  by  joming  with  him  two,  or  two  hundred  other 
persons.  To  say  that  he  needs  others  for  any  purpose 
or  in  any  degree,  is  to  strip  him  of  independent  and  all- 
sufficient  majesty.  If  our  Father  in  heaven^  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  of  himself 
sufficient  to  dU  the  wants  of  his  creation;  if,  by  his 
union  with  other  persons,  he  can  accomplish  any  good 
to  which  he  is  not  of  himself  equal ;  or  if  he  thus  ac- 
quires a  claim  to  the  least  degree  of  trust  or  hope,  to 
which  he  is  not  of  himself  entitled  by  his  own  indepen- 
dent attributes  ;  then  it  is  plab,  he  is  not  a  being  of 
infinite   and  absolute   perfection.     Now  Trinitarianism 
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teaches,  that  the  highest  good  accrues  to  the  huimi& 
race  from  the  existence,  of  three  diviae  persons,  sus- 
tabing  difierent  offices  and  relations  to  the  wodd ;  and 
it  regards  the  Unitarian,  as  subyerting  the  foundaticm 
of  human  hope,  by  assertii^  that  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  alone  and  singly  God.  Thus  it 
derogates  from  his> infinite  glory. 

In  the  next  phce,  Trimtarianism  de^dea  the  char* 
acter  of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  laying  its  disciples 
under  the  necessity  of  making:  such  a  distribution  of 
offices  and  relations  among  the  three  persons,  as  will 
serve  to  designate  and  distinguish  them ;  for  in  this  way 
it  interferes  with  die  sublime  conceptions  of  One  Infi* 
nite  Person,  in  whom  all  glories  are  concentred.  If  we 
are  required  to  worship  three  persons,  we  must  view 
them  in  different  lights,  or  they  will  be  mere  repetitions 
of  each  other,  mere  names  and  sounds,  presenting  tio 
objects,  conveying  no  meaning  to  the  mind.  Some 
appropriate  character,  some  peculiar  acts,  feelings^  and 
relations  must  be  ascribed  to  each.  In  other  words, 
the  glory  of  all  must  be  shorn,  that  some  special  dis- 
tinguishing lustre  may  be  thrown  on  each.  Accord- 
ingly, creation  is  associated  peculiarly  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  Father  ;  satisfaction  for  human  guilt  with 
that  of  the  Son  ;  whilst  sanctification,  the  noblest  woik 
of  all,  is  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  more  particit- 
lar  Work  By  a  still  more  fatal  distribution,  the  work 
of  justice,  the  office  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
Divinity,  falls  peculiarly  to  the  Father,  whilst  the  love- 
liness of  interposing  mercy  clothes  peculiarly  the  person 
of  the  Son.  By  this  unhappy  influence  (^  Trinitarian- 
ism,  from  which  common  minds  at  least  cannot  escape, 
d)e  splendors  of  the  Godhead,  being  scattered  among 
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three  objects,  iolstead  of  beiog  united  in  One  Infinite 
Fath^,  ard  dimmed  ;  and  he,  whose  mind  is  thoroughly 
and  practically  possessed  by  this  system,  can  hardly 
conceiye  the  efiulgence  of  glory  in  which  the  One  God 
offers  himself  to  a  pious  believer  in  his  strict  unity. 

]&it  the. worst 'has  not  been  told.  I  observe,  then, 
in  the  tittrd  pkcei  that  if  Three  Divine  Persons  are 
believed  in,  suoh:  an  administration  or  government  o^ 
the  wdrld  must  be. ascribed  to  them,  as  will  fumisli 
them  with  a  sphere  of  operation.  No  man  will  admjt 
three  persons  inio  his  creed,  without  finding  a  use  for 
them.  Now  it  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  system  of 
the  universe,  which  involves  and  demands  more  tbaii 
one  Infinite  Agent,  must  be  wild,  extravagant,  and  un- 
worthy the  perfect  God ;  because  there  is  no  possible 
or  conceivable  good,  to  which  such  an  Agent  is  not 
adequate^  Accordingly  we  find  Trinitarianism  connect- 
ing itself  with  a  scheme  of  administration,  exceedingly 
derogatory  to  the  Divine  character.  It  teaches,  that 
the  Lifinite-  Father  saw  fit  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
first  pai^ents  the  ch^actei:  and  condition  of  their  whole 
progeny ;  and  that,  through  one  act  qf  disobedience, 
the  whole  race  bring  with  them  into  being  a  corrupt 
nature,  or  are  bom  depravied.  It  teaches,  that  the 
offences  of  a  short  life,  thcHjgb  begun  and  spent  undjBi- 
this  disastrous  influence',  merit  endless  punishment,  and 
that  God's  law  threatens  this  infinite  pez^alty ;  and  thai 
man  is  thus  burdened  with  a  guilt,  which  no  sufferings 
of  the  created  universe  can  expiate,  which  nothing  but 
the  sufferings  of  an  Infinite  Being  can  purge  away. 
In  this  condition  of  human  nature,  Trinitarianism  finds 
a  sphere  of  action  for  its  different  persons.  I  am  aware 
that  some  Trinitarians,  on  hearing  this  statement  of  their 
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system,  may  reproach  me  with  aBcribing  to  tliem  the 
errors  of  Calvinism,  a  system  which  they  abhor  as  much 
as  ourselves.  But  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  Calvin- 
ism enter  into  this  exposition.  I  have  given  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  leading  features  of  Trinitarianism 
all  the  world  over;  and  the  benevolent  professors  of 
that  faith,  who  recoil  from  this  statement,  must  blame 
not  the  preacher,  but  the  creeds  and  establishments  by 
which  these  doctrines  are  diffused.  For  ourselves,  we 
look  with  horror  and  grief  on  the  views  of  God's  gov- 
ernment, which  are  naturally  and  intimately  united  with 
Trinitarianism.  They  take  from  us  our  Father  in  heav- 
en, and  substitute  a  stern  and  unjust  lord.  Our  filial 
love  and  reverence  rise  up  against  them.  We  say  to 
the  Trinitarian,  touch  any  thing  but  the  perfections  of 
God.  Cast  no  stain  on  that  spotless  purity  and  love- 
liness. We  can  endure  any  errors  but  those,  which 
subvert  or  unsettle  the  conviction  of  God's  paternal 
goodness.  Urge  not  upon  us  a  system,  which  makes 
existence  a  curse,  and  wraps  the  universe  in  gloom. 
Leave  us  the  cheerful  light,  the  free  and  healthful  at- 
mosphere, of  a  liberal  and  rational  faith ;  the  ennobling 
and  consoling  influences  of  the  doctrine,  which  nature 
and  revelation  in  blessed  concord  teach  us,  of  One 
Father  of  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  love. 

V.  Unitarianism  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  piety,  be- 
cause it  accords  with  nature,  with  the  world  around  and 
the  world  within  us  ;  and  through  this  accordance  it 
gives  aid  to  nature,  and  receives  aid  from  it,  in  impress- 
ing the  mind  with  God.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
glorious  universe,  which  was  meant  to  be  a  witness  and 
a  preacher  of  the  Divinity  ;  and  a  revelation  from  God 
may  be  expected  to  be  in  harmony  with  this  system, 
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and  to  carry  on  a  common  ministry  with  it  in  lifting  the 
soul  to  God.  Now,  Unitarianism  is  in  accordance  with 
nature.  It  teaches  One  Father,  and  so  does  creation, 
the  more  it  is  explored.  Philosophy,  in  proportion  as 
it  extends  its  views  of  the  universe,  sees  m  it,  more 
and  more,  a  sublime  and  beautiful  unity,  and  muluplies 
proofs,  that  all  things  have  sprung  from  one  intelligence, 
one  power,  one  love.  The  whole  outward  creation 
proclaims  to  the  Unitarian  the  truth  in  which  he  delights. 
So  does  his  own  soul.  But  neither  nature  nor  the  soul 
bears  one  trace  of  Three  Divine  Persons.  Nature  is  no 
Trinitarian.  It  gives  not  a  hint,  not  a  glimpse  of  a  tri- 
personal  author.  Trinitarianism  is  a  confined  system, 
shut  up  in  a  few  texts,  a  few  written  lines,  where  many 
of  the  wisest  minds  have  failed  to  discover  it.  It  is 
not  mscribed  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  not  borne 
on  every  wind,  not  resounding  and  reechoing  through 
the  umverse.  The  sun  and  stars  say  nothing  of  a  God 
of  three  persons.  They  all  speak  of  the  One  Father 
whom  we  adore.  To  our  ears,  one  and  the  same  voice 
comes  from  God's  word  and  works,  a  full  and  swelling 
strain,  growing  clearer,  louder,  more  thrilling  as  we 
listen,  and  with  one  blessed  influence  lifting  up  our  souls 
to  the  Almighty  Father.  ^ 

This  accordance  between  nature  and  revelation  in- 
creases the  power  of  both  over  the  mind.  Concurring 
as  they  do  in  one  unpression,  they  make  that  impres- 
sion deeper.  To  men  of  reflection,  the  conviction  o( 
the  reality  of  religion  is  exceedingly  heightened,  by  a  < 
perception  of  harmony  in  the  views  of  it  which  they 
derive  from  various  sources.  Revelation,  is  never  re- 
ceived with  so  intimate  a  persuasion  of  its  truth,  as 
when  it  is  seen  to  conspire  to  the  same  ends  and  im- 
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pressioQs,  for  which  all  osiher  thiogs  ai?e  ixi^de.  It  is 
no  small  objection  to  Trimtampisni)  that  it  is  an  ior 
sulatied  doctrine,  diat  it  reveals  a  God  whom  we  meet 
nowhere  in  die  universe^  .Three  Divine  Persons,  I  re- 
peat it,  are  found  only  in  aifew  tep^ts^  and  those  so  dark, 
that  the  gifted  minds  of  Milton,  Newton,  and  Locke, 
could  not  find  them  there.  Natare  gives  them  not  a 
whisper  of  evidrace.  And  can  they  be  as  real  and 
powerful  to  the  mind,  as  that  One  Father,  whoni  the 
general  strain  and  common  voice  of  Scripture,  and  the 
universal  voice  of  nature  call  us  to  adore  ? 
•  VI.  TJnitarianism  favors  piety  by  opening  the  mind 
to  new  and  ever-enlarging  views  of  God.  Teachmg,  as 
it  does,  the  same  God  with  nature,  it  leads  us  to  seek 
him  in  nature.  It  does  not  shut  us  up  in  the  written 
word,  precious  as  that  nmnifestation  of  tl\e  Divinity  is. 
It  considers  revelation,  not  as  independent  of  his  other 
means  of  instruction  ;  not  as  a  sfspai^e  agentt ;  .but  as 
a  part  of  the  great  system  of  God  for  enlightening  and 
elevating  the  human,  soul;  as  intimately  jpio^d  with 
creation  and  providence,  and  intei^ded  tp  concur  with 
them  ;  and  as  given  :to .  assist 'us  in  ^re^di^g  the>  vokune 
of  the  tmiversc.  Thus  TJnitiarianfetn,  where  its  genuine 
influence  is  experienced,  tends  to  enrich  and  fertilize 
the  mind  ;  opens  it  to  i  new  Ughts,  whereyar,  they  spring 
up ;  and,  by  combining,  make?' more  .efficient,  the  means 
of  religious  knowledge.  Triniwianism,  op  the  other 
hand,  is  a  system  which  tends  to  confine  the  mind ;  to 
shut  it  up  in  what  is  written  ;  to  diminish  its  interest 
in  the  universe ;  and  to  disincline  it  to  l^r^ght  and 
enlarged  views  of  God's  works.  ^—  This  effect  will  ba 
explained,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  consider,  that  the 
peculiarities  of  Trinitarianism  differ  so  much  from  the 
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teactungs  of  the  universe,  that  be  who  attaches  him- 
self to  the  006)  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  bis  interest 
in  the  other.  The  ideas  of  Three  Divine  Persons,  of 
God  clothing  himself  in  flesh,  of  the  bfinite  Creator 
saving  the  guilty  by  transferring  their  punishment  to 
an  innocent  being,  these  ideas  cannot  easily  be  made 
to  coalesce  in  the  mind  with  that  which  nature  gives, 
of  One  Almighty  Father  and  Unbounded  Spirit,  whom 
no  worlds  can  contain,  and  whose  vicegerent  in  the 
human  breast  pronounces  it  a  crime,  to  lay  the  penal- 
ties of  vice  on  the  pure  and  unoffending. 

But  Trinitarianism  has  a  still  more  positive  influence 
in  shutting  the  mind  against  improving  views  from  the 
universe.     It  tends  to  throw  gloom  over  God's  works. 
Imagining  that  Christ  is  to  be  exalted,  by  giving  him 
an  exclusive  agency  in  enlightening  and  recovering  man- 
kind, it  is  tempted  to  disparage  other  lights  and  influ- 
ences ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  his  salvation, 
it  inclines  to  exaggerate  the  darkness  and  desperateness 
of  man's  present  condition.     The  mind  thus  impressed, 
naturally  leans  to  those  views  of  nature  and  of  society, 
which  will  strengthen  the  ideas  of  desolation  and  guilt* 
It  is  tempted  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  life,  and  to 
see  in   them  only  the  marks  of  divine  displeasure  and 
punishing  justice  ;  and  overlooks  their  obvious  fitness 
and  design  to  awaken  our  powers,  exercise  our  virtues, 
and  strengthen  our  social  ties.     In  like  manner,  it  ex- 
aggerates the  sins  of  men,  that  the  need  of  an  Infinite 
atonement  may  be  maintained.     Some  of  the  most  af- 
fecting tokens  of  God's  love  within  and  around  us  are 
obscured  by  this  gloomy  theology.     The  glorious  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul,  its  high  aspirations,  its  sensibility  to 
the  great  and  good  in  character,  its  sympatliy  with  dis- 
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interested  and  soflfbring  virtue,  its  benerolent  and  refi* 
^us  instincts,  its  diirst  for  a  happiness  not  ibtind  on 
earth,  these  are  overlooked  or  thrown  into  the  shade, 
tlmt  they  may  not  disturb  the  persuasion  of  man's  nat- 
ural corruption.  Ingenuity  is  employed  to  disparage 
what  is  interesting  in  the  human  character.  Whilst  the 
hursts  of  passion  in  the  newborn  child  are  gravely 
ui^ed  as  indications  of  a  native,  rooted  corruption ;  its 
bursts  of  affection,  its  sweet  smile,  its  innocent  and 
irrepressible  joy,  its  loveliness  and  beauty,  are  not  lis* 
tened  to,  though  they  plead  nK»*e  eloquently  its  alliance 
with  higher  natures.  The  sacred  and  tender  afiecttons 
of  home  ;  the  unwearied  watchings  and  cheerful  sac* 
rifices  of  parents  ;  the  reverential,  grateful  assidui^  of 
children,  smoothing  an  aged  father^s  or  mother's  descent 
to  the  grave ;  woman's  love,  stronger  than  death ;  the 
friendship  of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  anxious  afiec«- 
tion,  which  tends  around  the  bed  of  sickness  ;  the  sub* 
dued  voice,  which  breathes  comfort  into  the  mourner's 
heart ;  all  the  endearing  offices,  which  shed  a  serene 
light  through  our  dwellings  ;  these  are  explained  away 
by  the  thorough  advocates  of  this  system,  so  as  to  in^ 
elude  no  real  virtue,  so  as  to  consist  with  a  natural 
aversion  to  goodness.  Even  the  higher  efforts  of  dis- 
interested benevolence,  and  the  most  unaffected  expres- 
sions of  piety,  if  not  connected  with  what  is  called 
*'  the  true  faith,"  are,  by  the  most  rigid  disciples  of  the 
doctrine  which  I  oppose,  resolvfed  into  the  passion  for 
distinction,  or  some  other  working  of  '*  unsanctified  na- 
ture." Thus,  Trimtariahism  and  its  kindred  doctrines 
liave  a  tendency  to  veil  God's  goodness,  to  sully  his 
fairest  works,  to  dim  the  lustre  of  those  innocent  and 
pure  afiections,  which  a  divine  breath  kindles  in  tbd 
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soul,  to  hUght  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  creation,  and 
in  this  way  to  consume  the  very  nutriment  of  piety. 
We  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  in  multitudes  this 
tendency  is  counteracted  by  a  cheerful  temperament,  a 
benevolent  nature,  and  a  strength  of  gratitude,  which 
bursts  the  shackles  of  a  melancholy  system.  But  from 
the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  the  tendency  exists  and  is 
strong  ;  and  an  impartial  observer  will  often  discern  it 
resulting  in  gloomy,  depressing  views  of  life  and  the 
universe. 

Trinitananism,  by  thus  tending  to  exclude  bright 
and  enlarged  views  of  the  creation,  seems  to  me  not 
only  to  chill  the  heart,  but  to  injure  the  understanding, 
as  far  as  moral  and  religious  truth  is  concerned.  It 
does  not  send  the  mind  far  and  wide  for  new  and  ele- 
vating objects  ;  and  we  have  here  one  explanation  of 
the  barrenness  and  feebleness,  by  which  theological 
writmgs  are  so  generally  marked.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
that  the  prevalent  theology  should  want  vitality  and  en- 
largement of  thought,  for  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
perfections  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  the  universe.  It 
has  not  its  root  in  eternal  truth ;  but  is  a  narrow,  tech- 
nical, artificial  system,  the  fabrication  of  unrefined  ages, 
and  consequently  incapable  of  being  blended  with  the 
new  lights  which  are  spreading  over  the  most  interest- 
ing subjects,  and  of  being  incorporated  with  the  results 
and  anticipations  of  original  and  progressive  minds.  It 
stands  apart  in  the  mind,  instead  of  seizing  upon  new 
truths,  and  converting  them  into  its  own  nutriment. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  Trinitarian  theology  of  the 
present  day  is  greatly  deficient  in  freshness  of  thought, 
and  in  power  to  awaken  the  interest  and  to  meet  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  of  thinking  men.     I  see 
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indeed  superior  minds  and  great  minds  arnoi^  the  ad< 
herents  of  the  prevalent  system  ;  but  they  seem  to  me 
to  move  in  chains,  and  to  fulfil  poorly  their  high  func- 
tion of  adding  to  the  wealtli  of  the  human  intellect.  In 
theological  discussion,  they  remind  me  more  of  Samson 
grinding  in  the  narrow  mill  of  the  Philistines,  than  of 
that  undaunted  champion  achieving  victories  for  God's 
people,  and  enlarging  the  <  bounds  of  their  inheritance. 
Now,  a  system  which  has  a  tendency  to  confine  the 
mind,  and  to  impair  its  sensibility  to  the  manifestations 
of  God  in  the  universe,  is  so  far  unfiriendly  to  piet^',  to 
a  bright,  joyous,  hopeful,  evergrowing  love  of  the  Cre- 
ator. It  tends  to  generate  and  nourish  a  religion  of  a 
melancholy  tone,  such,  I  apprehend,  as  now  predomi- 
nates in  the  Christian  world. 

VII,.  Unitarianism  promotes  piety,  by  the  high  place 
which  it  assigns  to  piety  in  the  character  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  What  is  it  which  the  Unitarian  regards 
as  the  chief  glory  of  the  character  of  Christ  .^  I  an- 
swer, bis  filial  devotion,  the  entireness  with  which  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  will  and  benevolent  purposes 
of  God.  The  piety  of  Jesus,  which,  on  the  supposition 
of  his  Supreme  Divinity,  is  a  subordinate  and  bcongru* 
ous,  is,  to  us,  his  prominent  and  crowning,  attribute. 
We  place  his  "  oneness  with  God,"  not  in  an  unintelli- 
gible unity  of  essence,  but  in  unity  of  mind  and  heart, 
in  the  strength  of  his  love,  through  which  he  renounced 
every  separate  interest,  and  identified  himself  with  his 
Father's  designs.  In  other  words,  filial  piety,  the  con- 
secration of  his  whole  being  to  the  benevolent  will  of 
his  Father,  this  is  the  mild  glory  in  which  he  always 
offers  himself  to  our  minds  ;  and,  of  consequence,  all 
our  sympathies  with  him,  all  our  love  and   veneration 
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towards  him,  are*  ^o  many  fontis  of ;  delight  in  a  prows 
character,  and  our  whole  knowledge  of  him  incites  us 
to  a  like  surrender  of  our  whole  nature  and  existence 
to  God. 

In  the  next  place,  Unitarianism  teaches,  that  the 
highest  work  or.  office  of  Christ  is,  to  call  forth  and 
strengthen  piety  in  the  human  breast ;  uid  thus  it  sets 
before  us  this  character  as  the  chief  acquisition  and  end 
of  our  being.  To  us,  the  great  glory  of  Christ's  mis- 
sion consists  in  the  power  with  which  he  "reveals  the 
Father,'*  and  establishes  the  "kingdom  or  reign  of  God 
within "  the  soul.  By  the  crown  which  he  wears,  we 
understand  the  eminence  which  be  ^oys  in  the  most 
beneficent  work  ii>  the  universe,  that  of  bringing  back 
the  lost  mind  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  likeness  of  its 
Creator.  With  these  views  of  Christ's  office,  nothing 
can  seem  to  us  so  impokltant  as  an  eblighta[)ed  and  pro-* 
found  piety,  and  we  are  quickened  to  seek  it,  as  the 
perfection  and  ha|](piness  to  li^ioh  nature  and  redemp* 
tion  jointly  summon  us. 

Now  we  maititain,  that  Trimtarianism  obscures  and 
weakens  these  views  of. Christ's  character  and  work; 
and  this  it  does*  by  insisting  p^rpetustily  on  others  of 
an  incongruous,  discordant  k^ature.  It  diminishes  the 
power  of  bis  piety.  Making  him,  as  it  doies,  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  placing  him  as  an  equal  on  his  Fa- 
ther's throne,  it  turns  the  mind  from  him  as  the  meekest 
worshipper  of  God ;  throws  into  the  shade,  as  of  very 
inferior  worth,  his  self-denying  obedience ;  and  gives 
us  other  grounds  for  revering  him,  than  bis  entire  hom- 
age, his  fervent  love,  his  cheerful  self-sacrifice  to  tlie 
Universal  Parent.  There  is  a  plain  incongntty  in  the 
belief  of  his  Supreme  Godhead  with  the  ideas  of  filial: 
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pie^  and  exemphiy  deirodon.  The  mind,  which  has 
been  taught  to  regard  him  as  of  equal  majesty  and 
authority  with  the  Father,  cannot  easily  feel  the  power 
of  bis  character  as  the  affectionate  son,  whose  meat  it 
was  to  do  bis  Father's  wilL  The  mind,  accustomed  to 
make  him  the  ultimate  object  of  worship,  cannot  easily 
recognise  in  him  the  pattern  of  that  worship,  the  guide 
to  the  Most  High-  The  characters  are  incongruous, 
and  their  union  perplexmg,  so  that  neither  exerts  its  full 
energy  on  the  mind. 

Trinitarianism  also  exhibits  the  work  as  well  as  charac- 
ter of  Christ,  in  lights  less  favorable  to  piety.  It  does 
not  make  the  promotion  of  piety  his  chief  end.  It 
teaches,  that  the  highest  purpose  of  his  mission  was 
to  reconcile  God  to  man,  not  man  to  God.  It  teaches, 
tbat  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  human  happiness 
lies  in  the  claims  and  threatenings  of  divine  justice. 
Hence,  it  leads  men  to  pri^e  Christ  more  for  apswering 
these  claims  and  averting  these  threatenings,  than  for 
awakening  in  the  human  soul  sentiments  of  love  towards 
its  Father  in  heaven.  Accordingly,  multitudes  seem 
to  prize  pardon  more  than  piety,  and  think  it  a  greater 
boon  to  escape,  through  Christ's  sufferings,  the  fire  of 
hell,  than  to  receive,  through  his  influence,  the  spirit 
of  heaven,  the  spirit  of  devotion.  .  Is  such  a  system 
propitious  to  a  generous  and  ever-growing  piety  ? 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  I  would  con- 
clude this  head  with  the  general  observation,  that  we 
deem  our  views  of  Jesus  Christ  more  interesting  than 
those  of  Trinitarianism.  We  feel  that  we  should  lose 
much,  by  exchanging  the  distinct  character  and  mild 
radiance  with  which  be  offers  himself  to  our  minds,  for 
the  confused  and  irreconcilable  glories  with  which  that 
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system  labors  to  mvest  him.  According  to  Unitarian- 
ism,  he  is  a  being  who  may  be  understood,  for  he  is 
one  mind,  one  conscious  nature.  According  to  the  op- 
posite faith,  he  is  an  inconceivable  compound  of  two 
most  dissimilar  minds,  joining  in  one  person  a  finite 
and  infinite  nature,  a  soul  weak  and  ignorant,  and  a 
soul  almighty  and  omniscient.  And  is  such  a  being  a 
proper  object  for  human  thought  and  affection  ? — I  add, 
as  another  important  consideration,  that  to  us  Jesus, 
instead  of  being  the  second  of  three  obscure  unintel- 
ligible persons,  is  first  and  preeminent  in  the  sphere 
in  which  he  acts,  and  is  thus  the  object  of  a  distinct 
attachment,  which  he  shares  with  no  equals  or  rivals. 
To  us,  he  is  first  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  Son  by  pe- 
culiar nearness  and  likeness  to  the  Father.  He  is  first 
of  all  the  ministers  of  God's  mercy  and  beneficence, 
and  through  him  the  largest  stream  of  bounty  flows  to 
the  creation.  He  is  first  in  God's  favor  and  love,  the 
most  accepted  of  worshippers,  the  most  prevalent  of 
intercessors.  In  this  mighty  universe,  framed  to  be  a 
mirror  of  its  Author,  we  turn  to  Jesus  as  the  brightest 
image  of  God,  and  gratefully  yield  him  a  place  in  our 
souls,  second  only  to  the  Infinite  Father,  to  whom  he 
himself  directs  our  supreme  affection. 

VIIL  I  now  proceed  to  a  great  topic.  Unitarlanisrn 
promotes  piety,  by  meeting  the  wants  of  man  as  a  sin- 
ner. The  ws^nts  of  the  sinner  may  be  expressed  almost 
in  one  word.  He  wants  assurances  of  mercy  in  his 
Creator.  He  wants  pledges,  that  God  is  Love  in  its 
purest  form,  that  is,  that  He  has  a  goodness  so  dis- 
interested, free,  full,  strong,  and  immutable,  that  the 
ingratitude  and  disobedience  of  his  creatures  cannot 
overcome  it.     This  unconquerable  love,  which  in  Scrip- 
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ture  is  denominated  grace,  and  which  waits  not  for 
merit  to  call  it  forth,  biit  flows  out  to  the  most  guilty, 
is  the  sinner's  only  hope,  and  it  is  fitted  to  call  forth 
the  most  devoted  gratitude.  Now,  this  grace  or  mercy 
of  Gdd,  which  seeks  the  lost,  and  receives  and  blesses 
the  returning  child,  is  proclaimed  by  that  faith  which 
we  advocate,  with  a  clearness  and  energy,  which  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Unitarianism  will  not  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  common  errors,  by  which  this  bright  attri- 
bute is  obscured.  It  will  not  hear  of  a  vindictive  wrath 
in  God,  which  must  be  quenched  by  blood  ;  or  of  a  jus- 
tice, which  binds  his  mercy  with  an  iron  chain,  until  its 
demands  are  satisfied  to  the  full.  It  will  not  hear  that 
God  needs  any  foreign  influence  to  awaken  his  mercy ; 
but  teaches,  that  the  yearnings  of  the  tenderest  human 
parent  towards  a  lost  child,  are  but  a  faint  image  of 
God's  deep  and  overflowing  compassion  towards  erring 
man.  This  essential  and  unchangeable  propensity  of 
the  Divine  Mind  to  forgiveness,  the  Unitarian  beholds 
shining  forth  through  the  whole  Word  of  God,  and 
especially  in  the  mission  and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  lived  and  died  to  make  manifest  the  inexhaustible 
plenitude  of  divine  grace  ;  and,  aided  by  revelation, 
he  sees  this  attribute  of  God  everywhere,  both  around 
him  and  within  him.  He  sees  it  in  the  sun  which  shines, 
and  the  rain  which  descends  on  the  evil  and  unthankful ; 
in  the  peace,  which  returns  to  the  mind  in  proportion 
to  its  return  to  God  and  duty  ;  in  the  sentiment  of  com- 
passion, which  springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  human 
breast  towards  the  fallen  and  lost ;  and  in  the  moral  in- 
stinct, which  teaches  us  to  cherish  this  compassion  as 
a  sacred  principle,  as  an  emanation  of  God's  infinite 
love.      In  truth,   Unitarianism  asserts  so  strongly  the 
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mercy,  of.  God^  Urn  tbe  r^ro^ch  tiyrowir  upon  it  is,  that 
it  takes  from'  the  sinner  the  dread  of  punishment,  —  a 
reprpaoh  wholly  without  foundation ;  for  our  system 
teaches  that  God's^  mercy  is  not  an  instinctive  tender^- 
ness,  which  ^annot  inflict  pain;  but  an  all-wise  love, 
which  desire^  the  true  and  lasting  good  of  its  object, 
and  consequently  desires  drst  for  the  sinner  that  restora- 
tion to  purity,  without  which,  shame,  and  suffering,  and 
exile  from  God  and  heaven  are  of  necessity  and  unal- 
terably his  doom.  Thus  Unitarianism  holds  forth  God's 
grace  and  forgiving  goodness  most  resplendeotly ;  and, 
by  this  manifestation  of  him,  it  tends  to  awaken  a 
tender  and  confiding  piety  ^  an  ingenuoui;  love,  which 
mourns  that  it  has  offended ;  an  ingenuous  aversion  to 
sin,  not  because  sin  brings  punishment,  but  because  it 
separates  tbe  mind  froin  this  merciful  Father.     . 

JNow  we  object  to  Trinitarianism,  that  it  obscures 
the  mercy  of  God.  It  does  so  in  V9f ious  ways.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  it.  gives  such  views  of  God's 
gpvenime^t,  that  we  cap  hardly  conceive  of  this  attri- 
bute as  entering  into  bis  character.  Mercy  to  the  sin- 
ner is  the  prmciple  of  love  or  benevolence  in  its  high- 
est form ;  and  surely  this  cannot  be  expected  from  a 
being  who  brings  us  into .  epcistence  burdened  with  he- 
reditary guilt,  and  who  threatens  with  endless  punish- 
nient  and  woe  the  heirs  of  so  frail  and  fefcblfe  a  naturev 
With  such  a  Creator,  the ,  idea  of  mercy  canndt  coa- 
lesce j  and.  I  will  say  more,. that,  under  suth  a  govern- 
ment, man  would  needjno  mercy;  for  he  would  owe  no 
allegiance  to  such  a  maker,  and  could  not  of  course 
contract  the  guilt  of  violating  it;  and,  without  guilt,  no 
grace  or  pardon  would  be  wanted.  The  severity  of  this 
system  would  place  him  on  the  ground  of  an  injured 
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being.  The  wrong  would  lie  on  the  side  of  the  Cre- 
ator. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  obscures  God^s 
mercy,  by  th^  manner  in  which  it  ^supposes  pardon  to 
be  communicated.  It  teaches,  that  God  remits  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  offender,  in  consequence  of  receiving  an 
equivalent  from  an  innocent  person ;  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  sinner  are  removed  by  a  full  satisfaction  made 
to  divine  justice,  in  the  sufferings  of  a  substitute.  And 
is  this  "  the  quality  of  mercy"  ?  What  means  forgive- 
ness, but  the  reception  of  the  returning  child  tlirough 
the  strength  of  parental  love  ?  This  doctrine  invests 
the  Saviour  .with  a  claim  of  merit,  with  a  right  to  the 
remission  of  the  sins  of  his  followers ;  and  represents 
God's  reception  of  the  penitent  as  a  recompense  due 
to  the  worth  of  his  Son.  And  is  merpy,  which  means 
free  and  undeserved  love,  made  more  manifest,  more 
resplendent,  by  the  introduction  of  merit  and  right  as 
the  ground  of  our  salvation  ?  Could  a  surer  expedient 
be  invented  for  obscuring  its  freeness,  and  for  turning 
the  sinner's  gratitude  from  the  sovereign  who  demands, 
to  the  sufferer  who  offers,  full  satisfaction  for  his  guilt  ? 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  Trinitarianism  magnifies  God's 
mercy,  because  it  teaches,  that  he  himself  provided  the 
substitute  for  the  guilty.  But  I  reply,  that  the  work 
here  ascribed  to  mercy  is  not  the  most  appropriate,  nor 
most  fitted  to  manifest  it  and  impress  it  on  the  heart. 
This  may  be  made  apparent  by  familiar  iUustrations. 
Suppose  that  a  creditor,  through  compassion  to  certain 
debtors,  should  persuade  a  benevolent  and  opulent  man 
to  pay  him  in  their  stead.  Would  not  the  debtors  see 
a  greater  mercy,  and  feel  a  weightier  obligation,  if  they 
were  to  receive  a  free,  gratuitous  release  ?     And  will 
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DOt  their  chief  gratitude  stray  beyond  the  creditor  to 
the  benevolent  substitute  ?  Or,  suppose  that  a  parent, 
unwilling  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  disobedient  but  fee- 
ble child,  should  persuade  a  stronger  child  to  bear  it. 
Would  not  the  oflender  see  a  more  touching  mercy  in  a 
free  forgiveness,  springing  immediately  from  a  parent's 
heart,  than  in  this  circuitous  remission  ?  And  will  he 
not  be  tempted  to  turn  with  his  strongest  love  to  the 
generous  sufferer  ?  In  this  process  of  substitution,  of 
which  Trinitarianism  boasts  so  loudly,  the  mercy,  of 
God  becomes  complicated  with  the  rights  and  merits 
of  the  substitute,  and  is  a  more  distant  cause  of  our 
salvation.  These  rights  and  merits  are  nearer,  more 
visible,  and  more  than  divide  the  glory  with  grace  and 
mercy  in  our.  rescue.  They  turn  the  mind  from  Divine 
Goodness,  as  the  only  spring  of  its  happiness,  and  only 
rock  of  its  hope.  Now  this  is  to  deprive  piety  of  one 
of  its  chief  means  of  growth  and  joy.  Nothing  should 
stand  between  the  soul  and  God's  mercy.  Nothing 
should  share  with  mercy  the  woric  of  our  salvation. 
Christ's  btercession  should  ever  be  regarded  as  an  ap- 
plication to  love  and  mercy,  not  as  a  demand  of  justice, 
not  as  a  claim  of  merit.  I  grieve  to  say,  that  Christ, 
as  now  viewed  by  multitudes,  hides  the  lustre  of  that 
very  attribute  which  it  is  his  great  purpose  to  display. 
I  fear,  that,  to  many,  Jesus  wears  the  glory  of  a  more 
winning,  tender  mercy,  than  bis  Father,  and  that  he  is 
regarded  as  the  sinner's  chief  resource.  Is  this  the 
way  to  invigorate  piety  } 

Trinitarians  imagine,  that  there  is  one  view  of  their 
system  pecuUarly  fitted  to  give  peace  and  hope  to  the 
sinner,  and  consequently  to  promote  gratitude  and  love* 
It  IS  this.     They  say,  it  provides  an  Infinite  substitute 
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for  Cbe  sinner,  than  which  nothing  can  give  greater  re* 
lief  to  the  burdened  conscience.  Jesus,  being  the  sec-^ 
ond  person  of  the  Trinity,  was  able  to  make  infinite 
satisfaction  for  sin ;  and  what,  they  ask,  in  Unitarian- 
ism,  can  compare  with  this  ?  I  have  time  only  for  two 
brief  replies.  And  first,  this  doctrine  of  an  Infinite 
satisfaction,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  of  an  Infinite 
atonement,  subverts,  instead  of  building  up,  hope  ;  be- 
cause it  argues  infinite  severity  in  the  government  which 
reqirires  it.  Did  I  believe,  what  Trinitarianism  teach- 
es, that  not  the  least  transgression,  not  even  the  first 
sin  of  the  dawning  mind  of  the  child,  could  be  remitted 
vvithout  an  infinite  expiation,  I  should  feel  myself  liv- 
ing under  a  legislation  unspeakably  dreadful,-  under  laws 
written,  like  Draco's,  in  blood  ;  and,  instead  of  thank- 
ing the  Sovereign  for  providing  an  infinite  substitute,  I 
should  shudder  at  the  attributes  which  render  this  expe- 
dient necessary.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  ah  mfinite 
atonement  is  needed  to  make  due  and  deep  impressions 
of  the  evil  of  sin.  But  He  who  framed  all  souls,  and 
gave  them*  their  susceptibilities,  ought  not  to  be  thought 
so  wanting  in  goodness  and  wisdom,  as  to  have  con- 
stituted a  universe,  which  demands  so  dreadful  and  de- 
grading a  method  of  enforcing  obedience,  as  the  penal 
sufferings  of  a  God.  This  doctrine,  of  an  Infinite  sub- 
stitute suflering  the  penalty  of  sin,  to  manifest  God*s 
wrath  against  sin,  and  thus  to  support  his  government, 
is,  I  fear,  so  familiar  to  us  all,  that  its  severe  character 
is  overlooked.  Let  me,  then,  set  it  before  you,  in  new 
terms,  and  by  a  new  illustration  ;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  I 
may  wound  the  feelings  of  some  who  hear  me,  I  beg 
them  to  believe,  that  I  do  it  with  pain,  and  from  no 
impulse  but  a  desire  to  serve  the.  cause  of  truth.— 
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Suppose,  then,  that  a  teacher  sbodd  come  among  you, 
and  should  tell  you,  that  the  Creator,  in  order  to  par* 
don  his  own  children,  had  erected  a  ^dlows  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universe,  and  had  publicly  executed  upon  it, 
in  room  of  the  offenders,  an  Infinite  Being,  the  partaker 
of  his  own  Supreme  Divinity  ;  suppose  him  to  declare, 
that  this  execution  was  appointed,  as  a  most  conspicu- 
ous and  terrible  manifestation  of  God's  justice,  and  of 
the  infinite  woe  denounced  by  his  law;  and  suppose 
liim  to  add,  that  all  beings  in  heaven  and  earth  are  re- 
quired to  fix  their  eyes  on  this  fearful  sight,  as  the  most 
powerful  enforcement  of  obedience  and  virtue.  Would 
you  not  tell  him,  that  he  calumniated  his  Maker  ? 
Would  you  not  say  to  him,  that  this  central  gallows 
threw  gloom  over  the  universe ;  that  the  spirit  of  a  gov- 
ernment, whose  very  acts  of  pardon  w^re  written  in 
such  blood,  was  terror,  not  paternal  love ;  and  that  the 
obedience  which  needed  to  be  upheld  by  this  horrid 
spectacle,  was  nothing  worth  ?  Would  you  not  say  to 
him,  that  even  you,  in  this  infancy  and  imperfection 
of  your  being,  were  capable  of  being  wrou^t  upon  by 
nobler  motives,  and  of  hating  sin  through  more  gener* 
ous  views  ;  and  that  much  more  the  angels,  those  pure 
flames  of  love,  need  not  the  gallows  and  an  executed 
God  to  confirm  their  loyal^  ?  You  would  all  so  feel, 
at  such  teaching  as  I  have  supposed ;  and  yet  how  does 
this  differ  from  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement? 
According  to  this  doctrine,  we  have  an  Infinite  Being 
sentenced  to  suffer,  as  a  substitute,  the  death  of  the 
cross,  a  punishment  more  ignominious  and  agoni^ng 
than  the  gallows,  a  punishment  reserved  for  slaves  and 
the  vilest  malefactors ;  and  he  suffers  this  punishment, 
that  he  may  show  forth  the  terrors  of  God's  law,  and 
17* 
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Strike  a  dread  of  sin  through  the  unirerse*  —  I  am  in- 
deed aware,  that  multitudes,  who  profess  this  doctrine, 
are  not  accustomed  to  ^bring  it  to  their  minds  distinctly 
in  this  light ;  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  regard  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  criminal  execution,  as  an  infinitely 
dreadful  infliction  of  justice,  as  intended  to  show,  that, 
without  an  infinite  satisfaction,  they  must  hope  nothing 
from  God.  Their  minds  turn,  by  a  generous  instinct, 
from  these  appalling  views,  to  the  love,  the  disinterest* 
edness,  the  moral  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  sufiTerer ; 
and  through  such  thoughts  they  make  the  cross  a  source 
of  peace,  gratitude,  love,  and  hope ;  thus  aflbrding  a 
delightful  exemplification  of  the  power  of  the  human 
mind,  to  attach  itself  to  what  is  good  and  purifying  in 
the  most  irrational  system.  Not  a  few  may  shudder 
at  the  illustratfon  which  I  have  here  given  ;  but  in  what 
respects  it  is  unjust  to  the  popular  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, I  cannot  discern.  I  grieve  to  shock  sincere 
Christians,  of  whatever  name ;  but  I  grieve  more  for 
the  corruption  of  our  common  faith,  which  I  have  now 
felt  myself  bound  to  expose. 

I  have  a  second  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  Infinite 
atonement.  When  examined  minutely,  and  freed  from 
ambiguous  language,  it  vanishes  into  air.  It  is  wholly 
delusion.  The  Trinitarian  tells  me,  that,  according 
to  his  system,  we  have  an  infinite  substitute ;  that  the 
Infinite  God  was  pleased  to  bear  our  punishment,  and 
consequently,  that  pardon  is  made  sure.  But  I  ask 
him,  Do  I  understand  you  ?  Do  you  mean,  that  the 
Great  God,  who  never  changes,  whose  happiness  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  that  this  Eternal 
Being  really  bore  the  penalty  of  my  sins,  really  suffered 
and  died  ?     Every  pious   man,  when   pressed   by  this 
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qiie9tu;«i,  aoawers^.No. :  What,  dien^  does  the  doctrine 
of  Infinite  latixiemeot  meaa  ?  Why^  this  ;  that  God  took 
into  union  with  hiraself  our  nature,  that  is,  a  humao 
body  and  soul ;  and  thes$  bore  the  suffering  for  our  sins ; 
and,  through  his  union  with  these,  God  may  be  said  to 
hat  e  borne  it  himself.  Thus,  this  vaunted  system  goes 
out, — in  words.  The  Infinite  victim  proves  to  be  frail 
man,  and  God's  share  in  the  sacrifice  is  a  mere  fiction. 
1  ask  with  solemnity,  Can  this  doctrine  give  one  mo* 
ment's  ease  to  the  conscience  of  an  unbiassed,  thinking 
man  ?  Does  it  not  unsetde  all  hope,  by  making  the 
whole  religion  suspicious  and  unsure  ?  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  that  I  see  in  it  no  impression  of  majesty,  or  wis- 
dom, or  love,  nothing  worthy  of  a  God  ;  and  when  I 
compare  it  witli  that  nobler  faith,  which  directs  our  eyes 
and  hearts  to  God's  essential  mercy,  as  our  only  hope,  I 
am  amazed  that  any  should  ascribe  to  it  superior  effi- 
cacy, as  a  religion  for  sinners,  as  a  means  of  filling  the 
soul  with  pious  trust  and  love.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
some  will  say^  that,  in  giving  up  an  infinite  atonement,  I 
deprive  inyself  of  all  hope  of  divine  favor.  To  such, 
1  would  say,  You  do  wrong  to  God's  mercy.  On  that 
mercy  I  cast  myself  without  a  ^  fear.  I  indeed  desire 
Christ  to  intercede  for  me.  I  regard  his  relation  to  me 
as  God's  kindest  appointment.  Through  him,  '^  grace 
and  truth  come  "  to  me  from  Heaven,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  his  friendship,  as  among  the  highest  blessings 
of  my  whole  future  being.  But  I  cannot,  and  dare  not 
ask  him,  to  offer  an  infinite  satisfaction  for  my  sins  ;  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  God  ;  to  reconcile  the  Universal 
Father  to  his  own  offspring  ;  to  open  to  me  those  arms 
of  Divine  mercy,  which  have  encircled  and  borne  me 
from  the  first  moment  of  my  being.     The  essential  and 
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\mbounded  mercy  of  my  Creator,  is  the  foundation  of 
my  hope,  and  a  broader  and  surer  the  uniyerse  cannot 
give  me. 

IX.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consideration,  which 
the  limits  of  this  discourse  will  permit  me  to  urge.  It 
has  been  more  than  once  suggested,  but  deserves  to  be 
distinctly  stated.  I  observe,  then,  that  Unitarianism 
promotes  piety,  because  it  is  a  rational  religion.  By 
this,  I  do  not  mean  that  its  truths  can  be  fully  compre* 
bended  ;  for  there  is  not  an  object  in  nature  or  religion, 
which  has  not  mnumerable  connexions  and  relations  be- 
yond our  grasp  of  thought.  I  mean,  that  its  doctrines 
are  consistent  with  one  another,  and  with  all  established 
truth.  Unitarianism  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  and 
clear  principles  of  revelation  ;  with  the  laws  and  powers 
of  human  nature  ;  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense  ; 
with  th&  noblest  instincts  and  highest  aspirations  of  the 
soul ;  and  with  the  lights  which  the  universe  throws  on 
the  character  of  its  author.  We  can  hold  this  doctrine 
without  self-'Contradiction,  without  rebelling  against  our 
rational  and  moral  powers,  without  putting  to  silence  the 
divine  monitor  in  the  breast.  And  this  is  an  unspeaka* 
ble  benefit ;  for  a  religion  thus  coincident  with  reason, 
conscience,  and  our  whole  spiritual  being,  has  the  founda- 
tions of  universal  empire  in  the  breast ;  and  the  heart, 
finding  no  resistance  in  the  intellect,  yields  itself  wholly, 
cheerfully,  without  doubts  or  misgivings,  to  the  love  of 
its  Creator. 

To  Trinitarianism  we  object,  what  has  always  been 
objected  to  it,  that  it  contradicts  and  degrades  reason, 
aud  thus  exposes  the  mind  to  the  worst  delusions. 
Some  of  its  advocates,  more  courageous  than  prudent, 
have  even  recommended  'Hhe  prostration  of  the  under- 
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doctrine  is  «aa  outrage  on  our  rational  nature*  Its  three 
persons  who  constitute  its  Gpd,  must  either  be  frittered 
away  into  tbee  unmeaQiog  distinctions,  ii^o  sounds  sig- 
nifying noticing  ;  or  they  are  three  conscious  agents,  who 
cannot,  by  any  human  art  or  metaphysical  device,  be 
made  to  coalesce  into  one  being  ;  who  cannot  be  really 
viewed  as.onei  mind,  having  one  consciousness  and  one 
will.  Now  a  religious  system,  the  cardinal  principle  of 
which  o&nds  the  understanding,  very  naturally  conforms 
itself  throu^Qut  to  .this  prominent  feature,  and  becomes 
prevalently  irrational.  He  who  is  compelled  to  defend 
his  faith  in  an>  narticulfur,  by  the  plea,  that  human  reason 
is  so  deprayed  through  the  fall,  as  to  be  an  inadequate 
judge  of  reli^n,  and  that  God  is  honored  by  our  recep« 
tion  of  what  shocks  the  intellect,  seems  to  have  no  de- 
fence left  against  accumulated  absurdities.  According 
to  these  principles,  the  fanatic  who  exclaimed,  ^^  I  be- 
lieve, because  it  is  impossible,"  had  a  fair  title  to  can- 
onization. Reason  is  too  godlike  a  fisuculty,  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity.  Accordingly,  Trinitarianism,  as  we  have 
seen,  Imks  itself  wijth  several  degrading  errors ;  and  its 
most  natural  alliance  is  with  Calvinism,  that  cruel  faith, 
which,  stripping  God  of  mercy  and  man  of  power,  has 
made  ChFistianity  an  instninient  of  tpr.ture  to  the.  timid, 
and  an  object  of  doubt  or  scom  to  hardier  spirits.  I 
repeat  it,  a  doctrine  which  violates  reason  like  the  Trini- 
ty, prepares  its  advocates,  in  proportion  as  it  is  incorpo- 
rated into  the  mind,  for  worse  and  worse  delusions.  It 
breaks  down  the  distinctions  and  barriers  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  It  creates  a  diseased  taste  for  prodigies, 
fictions,  and  exaggerations,  for  startling  mysteries,  and 
wild  dreams  of  enthusiasm.     It  destroys  the  relish  for 
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the  simple,  chaste,  sereoe  beauties  of  titith.  Especially 
when  the  prostration  of  understanding  is  taught  as  an  act 
of  piety,  we  cannot- wonder,  that  the  grossest  supersti- 
tions should  be  devoured,  and  that  the  credulity  of  the 
multitude  should  keep  pace  with  the  forgeries  of  im* 
posture  and  fanaticism.  The  history  of  the  Church  is 
the  best  comment  on  the  effects  of  divorcing  reason 
from  religion  ;  and  if  the  present  age  is  disburdened  of 
many  of  the  superstitions  under  which  Christianity  and 
human  nature  groaned  for  ages,  it  owes  its  relief  in  no 
small  degree  to  tlie  reinstating  of  reason  in  her  long* 
violated  rights. 

The  injury  to  religion,  from  irrational  aoctrines  when 
thoroughly  believed,  is  immense.  The  human  soul  has 
a  unity.  Its  various  faculties  are  adapted  to  one  another. 
One  life  pervades  it ;  and  its  beauty,  strength,  and 
growth  depend  on  nothing  so  much,  as  on  the  harmony 
and  joint  action  of  all  its  principles.  To  wound  and 
degrade  it  in  any  of  its  powers,  and  especially  in  the 
noble  and  distinguishing  power  of  reason,  is  to  inflict  on 
it  universal  injury.  No  notion  is  more  false,  than  that 
the  heart  is  to  thrive  by  dwarfing  the  intellect ;  that  per- 
plexing doctrines  are  the  best  food  of  piety  ;  that  reli- 
gion flourishes  most  luxuriantly  in  mist  and  darkness. 
Reason  was  given  for  God  as  its  great  object ;  and  for 
him  it  should  be  kept  sacred,  invigorated,  clarified,  pro- 
tected from  human  usurpation,  and  inspired  with  a  meek 
self-reverence. 

The  soul  never  acts  so  effectually  or  joyfully,  as  when 
all  its  powers  and  affections  conspire  ;  as  when  thought 
and  feeling,  reason  and  sensibility,  are  called  forth  to- 
gether by  one  great  and  kindling  object.  It  will  never 
devote  itself  to  God  with  its  whole  energy,  whilst  its 
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gui<ling  faculty  sees  in  him  a  being  to  shock  and  coth 
found  it.  We  want  a  harmony  in  our  inward  nature. 
We  want  a  pietj,  which  will  join  light  and  fervor,  and 
on  which  the  btellectual  power  will  look  benignantly. 
We  want  religion  to  be  so  exhibited,  that,  in  the  clearest 
moments  of  the  intellect,  its  signatures  of  truth  will  grow 
brighter  ;  that,  instead  of  totterbg,  it  will  gather  strength 
and  stability  from  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
These  wants  we  believe  to  be  met  by  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity, and  therefore  we  prize  it  as  the  best  friend  of 
piety. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  chief  grounds,  on  which  I  rest 
the  claim  of  Unitarianism  to  the  honor  of  promoting  an 
enlightened,  profound,  and  happy  piety. 

Am  I  now  asked,  why  we  prize  our  system,  and  why 
we  build  churches  for  its  inculcation  ?  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  myself  in  the  name  of  conscientious 
Unitarians,  who  apply  their  doctrine  to  their  own  hearts 
and  lives,  I  would  reply  thus  :  We  prize  and  would 
spread  our  views,  because  we  believe  that  they  reveal 
God  to  us  in  greater  glory,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  him, 
than  any  other.  We  are  conscious  of  a  deep  want, 
which  the  creation  cannot  supply,  tlie  want  of  a  Perfect 
Being,  on  whom  the  strength  of  our  love  may  be  cen- 
tred, and  of  an  Almighty  Father,  in  whom  our  weak- 
nesses, imperfections,  and  sorrows  may  find  resource  ; 
and  such  a  Being  arid  Father,  Unitarian  Christianity  sets 
before  us.  For  this  we  prize  it  above  all  price.  We 
can  part  with  every  other  good.  We  can  endure  the 
darkening  of  life's  fairest  prospects.  But  this  bright, 
consoling  doctrine  of  One  God,  even  the  Father,  is 
dearer  than  life,  and  we  cannot  let  it  go.  -^  Through 
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this  hhkyeveij  thii^  grows  bi%hlierto  otji^^rkrw.  Bom 
of  such  a  Parent^  we  ^teem  our  existence  an  inestlinfl- 
bla  gift.  We  meet  everywh^e  our  Father,  and  his 
presence  is  ais  a  san  shining  on  our  path*  We  see  hhn 
in  his  works,  and  bear  his  praise  rising  from  every  spot 
which. we  treadi  We  feel  hrrn  near  in  otir  solitudes,  and 
sonietimes  enjoy  commimion  with  him  more  tender  than 
human  friendship.  We  see  him  in  our  du0es,  and  per- 
form them^  more  gladly,  because  they  are  the  best  trib- 
ute we  caa  dfier  our  Heavenly  Benefactor.  Even  the 
consciousness  of  sin,  mournful  as  it  is,  does  not  subvert 
our  peace ;  for,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  as  made  manifest 
in  Jesus  Christ,  we  see  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
strength,  purity,  'Sind  pardon,  for  all  who,  in  filial  reti* 
ance,  seek  these  heavenly  gifts.  —  Through  this  faith, 
we  are  conscious  of  a  new  benevolence  springing  up  to 
our  feUow-creatures,  purer  and  more  enlarged  than  natu- 
ral afiecdon.  Towards  all  mankind  we  see  a  rich  and 
free  love  flowing*  from  the  common  Parent,  and,  touched 
by  this  love,  we  are  the  friends  of  all.  We  compas- 
sionate the  most  guilty,  and  would  win  them  back  to 
God. — ^ Through  this  faith,  we  receive  the  happiness  of 
an  ever^enlarging  hope.  There  is  no  good  too  vast  for 
us  to  anticipate  for  the  universe  or  for  ourselves,  from 
such  a  Father  as  we  believe  in.  We  hope  from  him, 
what  we  deem  his  greatest  gift,  even  the  gift  of  his  own 
Spirit,  and  the  happiness  of  advancing  for  ever  in  truth 
and  virtue,  in  power  and  love,  in  union  of  mind  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son. — *We  are  told,  indeed,  that  our 
faith  will  not  prove  an  anchor  in  the  last  hour.  But  we 
have  known  those,  whose  departure  it  has  brightened; 
and  our  experience  of  its  power,  in  trial  and  peril,  has 
proved  it  to  be  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  human  nattore. 
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We  doubt  not,  that,  to  its  smcere  followers,  death  will 
be  a  transition  to  the  calm,  pure,  joyful  mansions,  pre- 
pared by  Christ  for  his  disciples.  There  we  expect  to 
meet  that  great  and  good  Deliverer.  With  the  eye  of 
faith,  we  abeady  see  him  looking  round  him  with  celes- 
tial love  on  all  of  every  name,  who  have  imbibed  his 
spirit.  His  spirit ;  his  loyal  and  entire  devotion  to  the 
will  erf  his  Heavenly  Father;  his  universal,  unconquera- 
ble benevolence,  through  which  he  freely  gave  from  his 
pierced  side  his  blood,  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the 
•world  ;  this  divine  love,  and  not  creeds,  and  names,  and 
forms,  will  then  be  found  to  attract  his  supreme  regard. 
This  spirit  we  trust  to  see  in  multitudes  of  every  sect 
and  name ;  and  we  trust,  too,  that  Aey,  who  now  re- 
proach us,  will  at  that  day  recognise,  in  the* dreaded 
Unitarian,  this  only  badge  of  Christ,  and  will  bid  him 
welcome  to  the  joy  of  our  common  Lord.  —  I  have  thus 
stated  the  views  with  which  we  have  reared  this,  build- 
ing. We  desire  to  glorify  God,  to  promote  a  purer, 
nobler,  happier  piety.  Even  if  we  err  in  doctrine,  we 
think  that  these  motives  should  shield  us  from  reproach  ; 
should  disarm  that  intolerance,  which  would  exclude  us 
from  the  church  on  earth,  and  from  our  Father's  house 
in  heaven* 

We  end,  as  we  began,  by  offering  up  this  building  to 
the  Only  Living  and  True  God.  We  have  erected  it 
amidst  our  private  habitations,  as  a  remembrancer  of 
o«r  Creator.  We  have  reared  it  in  this  busy  city,  as  a 
retreat  for  pious  meditation  and  prayer.  We  dedicate 
it  to  the  King  "and  Father  Etei*nal,  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords.  We  dedicate  it  to  his  Unity,  to 
his  unrivalled  and  undivided  Majesty.  We  dedicate  it 
to  the  praise  of  his  free,  unbought,  unmerited   grace. 
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We  dedicate  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  memory  of  his 
love,  to  the  celebration  of  his  divme  virtue,  to  the 
preaching  of  that  truth,  which  he  sealed  with  blood. 
We  dedicate  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  God,  to  those  celestial  emanations  of  fight 
and  strength,  which  visit  and  refresh  the  devout  mind. 
We  dedicate  it  to  prayers  and  praises,  which,  we  trust, 
.  will  be  continued  and  perfected  in  heaven.  We  dedi- 
cate it  to  social  worship,  to  Christian  intercourse,  to  the 
communion  of  saints.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  cause  <^ 
pure  morals,  of  public  order,  of  temperance,  upright- 
ness, and  general  good  will.  We  dedicate  it  to  Chris- 
tian admonition,  to  those  warnings,  remonstrances,  and 
earnest  and  tender  persuasions,  by  which  the  sinner  may 
be  arrested,  and  brought  back  to  God.  We  dedicate  it 
to  Christian  consolation,  to  those  truths  which  assuage 
sorrow,  animate  penitence,  and  lighten  the  load  of  human 
anxiety  and  fear.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  doctrine  of 
Immortality,  to  sublime  and  joyful  hopes  which  reach 
beyond  the  grave.  In  a  word,  we  dedicate  it  to  the 
great  work  of  perfecting  the  human  soul,  and  fitting  it 
for  nearer  approach  to  its  Author.  Here  may  heart 
meet  heart.  Here  may  man  meet  God.  From  this 
place  may  the  song  of  praise,  the  ascription  of  gratitude, 
the  sigh  of  penitence,  the  prayer  for  grace,  and  the  holy 
resolve,  ascend  as  fragrant  incense  to  Heaven  ;  and, 
through  many  generations,  may  parents  bequeath  to  their 
children  this  house,  as  a  sacred  spot,  where  God  had 
^^  lifted  upon  them  his  countenance,"  and  given  them 
pledges  of  his  everlasting  love. 
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GEEAT  PURPOSE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


DISCOURSE 

AT  THB 

INSTALLATION  OF  THE  REV.  M;  L  MOTTE. 
Boston,  1828. 


2  TiMOTHi;  i.  7 :  **  For  Grod  liath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear ; 
but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

Why  was  Christianity  given  }  Why  did  Christ  seal 
it  with  his  hloo(i  ?  Why  is  it  to  be  preached  ?  What 
is  the  great  happiness  it  confers  ?  What  is  the  chief 
blessing  for  which  it  is  to  be  prized  }  What  is  its  pre- 
eminent glory,  its  first  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind ?  These  are  great  questions. '  I  wish  to  answer 
them  plainly,  according  to  the  light  and  ability  which 
God  has  given  me.  I  read  the  answer  to  them  in  the 
text.  There  I  learn  the  great  good  which  God  con- 
fers through  Jesus  Christ.  "He  hath  given  us,  not 
the  spirit  of  fear,  tut  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind."  The  glory  of  Christianity  is,  the  pure 
and  lofty  action  which  it  communicates  to  the  human 
mind.  It  does  not  breathe  a  timid,  abject  spirit.  If  it 
did,  it  would  deserve  no  praise.    It  gives  power,  energy, 
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courage,  constancy  to  the  will ;  love,  dismterestedness, 
enlarged  affection  to  the  heart ;  soundness,  clearness, 
and  rigor  to  the  understanding.  It  rescues  him,  who 
receives  it,  from  sin,  from  the  sway  of  the  passions; 
gives  him  the  full  and  free  use  of  his  best  powers; 
brings  out  and  bri^tens '  the  divine  image  in  whicli 
he  was  created  ;  and,  in  this  way,  not  only  bestows  the 
promise,  but  the  beginning,  of  heaven.  This  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  Christianity. 

This  subject  I  propose  to  illustrate.  Let  me  begm 
it  with  one  remark,  which  I  would  willingly  avoid,  but 
which  se^ms  to  me  to  be  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed.  I  beg  you  to  remember, 
that  in  this  discourse  I  speak  in  my  own  name,  and  in 
no  other.  I  am  not  giving  you  ^e  opinions  of  any  sect 
or  body  of  men,  but  my  own.  I  hold  myself  alone 
responsible  for  \Yhat  I  utter.  Let  none  listen  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  what  others  think.  I  indeed  be- 
long to  that  class  of  Christians,  who  are  distinguished 
by  believing  that  there  is  one  God,  even  the  Father, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  this  one  God,  but  bis  de- 
pendent and  obedient  Son.  But  my  accordance  with 
these  is  far  from  being  universal,  nor  have  I  any  de- 
sire to  extend  it.  -What  other  men  believe,  is  to  me 
of  little  moment.  Their  arguments  I  gratefully  b^^' 
Their  conclusions  I  am  free  to  receive  or  reject.  I 
have  no  anxiety  to  wear  the  livery  of  any  party.  I  W" 
deed  take  , cheerfully  the  name  of  a  Unitarian,  because 
unwearied  efforts  are  used  to  raise  against  it  a  popu^>^ 
cry  ;  and  I  have  not  so  -learned  Christ,  as  to  sbrinic 
from  reproaches  cast  on  what  I  deem  hb  truth.  Were 
the  name  more  honored,  I  should  be  glad  to  throw  it 
off;  for  I  fear  the  shackles  which  a  party  connexion  im- 
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poses.  I  wish  to  regard  myself  as  belonging,  not  to  a 
sect,  but  to  the  community  of  free  minds,  of  lovers  of 
truth,  of  followers  of  Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in  heav- 
en. I  desire  to  escape  the  narrow  walls  of  a  particu- 
lar church,  and  to  live  under  the  open  sky,  in  the  broad 
light,  looking  far  and  wide,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes, 
hearing  with  my  own  ears,  and  following  truth  meekly, 
but  resolutely,  however  arduous  or  solitar}'  be  the  path 
in  which  she  leads.  I  am,  then,  no  oi^an  of  a  sect, 
but  speak  from  myself  alone  ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I 
live  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  which  make 
it  my  duty  to  lay  open  my  whole  mind  with  freedom 
and  simplicity. 

I  began  with  asking,  What  is  the  main  design  and 
glory  of  Christianity  ?  and  I  repeat  the  answer,  that  its 
design  is  to  give,  not  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  In  this  its  glory  chiefly 
consists.  In  other  words,  the  influence,  which  it  is 
intended  to  exert  on  the  human  mind,  constitutes  its 
supreme  honor  and  happiness.  Christ  is  a  great  Sa- 
Tiour,  as  he  redeems  or  sets  free  .the  mind,  cleansing 
it  from  evil,  breathing  into  it  the  love  of  virtue,  calling 
forth  its  noblest  faculties  and  affections,  enduing  it  with 
moral  power,  restoring  it  to  order,  health,  and  liberty. 
Such  was  his  great  aim.  To  illustrate  these  views  will 
be  the  object  of  the  present  discourse. 

In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  everywhere  meet 
the  end  here  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  came,  as  I 
am  there  taught,  not  to  be  an  outward,  but  inward  de- 
liverer ;  not  to  rear  an  outward  throne,  but  to  establish 
his  kingdom  within  us.  He  came,  according  to  the  ex- 
press language  and  plain  import  of  the  sacred  writers, 
"  to  save  us  from  sin,"  "  to  bless  us  by  turning  us 
18* 
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from  our  iniquities,"  "  to  redeem  us  "  from  corniptioiis 
"handed  down  by  tradition,"  to  fonn  "a  glorious  and 
spotless  church "  or  community,  to  *^  create  us  anew 
after  the  image  of  God,"  to  make  us  by  his  "  promises 
partakers  of  a  divine  nature,"  and  to  give  us  pardon 
and  heaven  by  calling  us  to  repentance  and  a  growing 
virtue.  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  everywhere 
learn,  that  Christ  lived,  taught,  died^  and  rose  again, 
to  exert  a  purifying  and  ennobling  influence  on  the 
human  character ;  to  make  us  victorious  over  sin,  over 
ourselves,  over  peril  and  pain  ;  to  join  us  to  God  by 
filial  love,  and,  above  all,  by  likeness  of  nature,  by  par- 
ticipation of  his  spirit.  This  is  plainly  laid  down  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  supreme  end  of  Christ. 

Let  me  now  ask,  Can  a  nobler  end  be  ascribed  to 
Jesus  ?  I  afBrm,  tliat  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  greater 
work  on  earth,  than  to  purify  the  soul  from  evil,  and 
to  kindle  in  it  new  light,  life,  energy,  and  love.  I 
maintain,  that  the  true  measure  of  the  glory  of  a  reli- 
gion is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  and  power,  which  it 
communicates  to  its  disciples.  This  is  one  of  the  plain 
teachings  of  reason.  The  chief  blessing  to  an  intelli- 
gent being,  that  which  makes  all  other  blessings  poor, 
is  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.  Man  is  glorious 
and  happy,  not  by  what  he  has,  but  by  what  he  is.  He 
can  receive  nothing  belter  or  nobler  than  the  unfolding 
of  his  own  spiritual  nature.  The  highest  existence  in 
the  universe  is  Mind  ;  for  God  is  mind  ;  and  the  devel- 
opement  of  that  principle  which  assimilates  us  to  God, 
must  be  our  supreme  good.  The  omnipotent  Creator, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  can  bestow  nothing  greater 
than  intelligence,  love,  rectitude,  energy  of  will  and  of 
benevolent  action ;   for  these  are  the  splendors  of  bis 
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own  nature.  We  adore  him  for  these*  In  Lqapfurting 
these,  he  imparts,  as  it  were,  himself.  We  are  too  apt 
to  look  abroad  for  good.  But  the  only  tnie  good  is 
within.  In  this  outward  universe,  magnificent  as  it  is, 
in  the  bright  day  and  the  starry  night,  in  the  earth  and 
the  skies,  we  can  discover  nothing  so  vast  as  thought, 
so  strong  as  the  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty,  so  sub- 
lime as  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice. 
A  mind  which  withstands  all  the  powers  of  the  outward 
universe,  all  the  pains  which  fire  and  sword  and  storm 
can  inflict,  rather  than  swerve  from  uprightness,  is  no- 
bler than  the  universe.  Why  will  we  not  learn  the 
glory  of  the  soul  i  We  are  seeking  a  foreign  good. 
But  we  all  possess  within  us  what  is  of  more  worth 
than  the  external  creation.  For  this  outward  system 
IS  the  product  of  Mind.  All  its  harmony,  beauty,  and 
beneficent  influences  are  the  fruits  and  manifestations 
of  Thought  and  Love  ;  and  is  it  not  nobler  and  hap- 
pier, to  be  enriched  with  these  energies,  from  which 
the  universe  springs,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  magnifi- 
cence, than  to  possess  the  universe  itself?  It  is  not 
what  we  have,  but  what  we  are,  which  constitutes  our 
glory  and  felicity.  The  only  true  and  durable  riches 
belong  to  the  mind.  A  soul,  narrow  and  debased,  may 
eiLtend  its  possessions  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  is 
poor  and  wretched  still.  It  is  through  inward  health 
that  we  enjoy  all  outward  things.  Philosophers  teach 
us,  that  the  mind  creates  the  beauty  which  it  admires 
in  nature  ;  and  we  all  know,  that,  when  abandoned  to 
evil  passions,  it  can  blot  out  this  beauty,  and  spread 
over  the  fairest  scenes  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon.  We 
all  know,  that  by  vice  it  can  turn  the  cup  of  social  hap- 
piness into  poison,  and  the  most  prosperous  condition 
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of  life  into  a  curse.  From  these  views  we  learn,  that 
the  true  friend  and  Saviour,  is  not  he  who  acts  for  us 
abroad,  but  who  acts  within,  who  sets  the  soul  free, 
touches  the  springs  of  thought  and  affection,  binds  us 
to  God,  and,  by  assimilating  us  to  the  Creator,  brings 
us  into  harmony  with  the  creation.  Thus  the  end,  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  Christ,  is  the  most  glorious  and 
beneficent  which  can  be  accomplished  by  any  power  on 
earth  or  in  heaven. 

That  the  highest  purpose  of  Christianity  is  such  as 
has  now  been  affirmed,  might  easily  be  shown  from  a 
survey  of  all  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It  might  be 
shown,  that  every  office  with  which  Jesus  Christ  is  in- 
vested, was  intended  to  give  him  power  over  the  human 
character ;  and  that  his  great  distinction  consists  in  the 
grandeur  and  beneficence  of  his  influence  on  the  soul. 
But  a  discussion  of  this  extent  cannot  be  comprehended 
in  a  single  discourse.  Instead  of  a  general  survey  of 
the  subject,  I  shall  take  one  feature  of  it,  a  primary  and 
most  important  one,  and  shaD  attempt  to  show,  that  the 
great  aim  of  this  is  to  call  forth  the  soul  to  a  higher 
life,  to  a  nobler  exercise  of  its  power  and  aflfections. 

This  leading  feature  of  Christianity  is,  the  knowledge 
which  it  gives  of  the  character  of  God.  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  reveal  the  Father.  In  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning him  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  characteristic 
is  so  frequently  named,  as  that  he  should  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Now  I  ask,  What  consti- 
tutes the  importance  of  such  a  revelation  ?  Why  has 
the  Creator  sent  his  Son  to  make  himself  known  ?  1 
answer,  God  is  most  worthy  to  be  known,  because  he 
is  the  most  quickening,  purifying,  and  ennobling  object 
for  the  mind  ;  and  his  great  purpose  in  revealing  him- 
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self  IS,  that  he  maj  exalt  and  perfect  human  nature. 
God,  as  be  b  manifested  by  Christ,  is  another  name 
for  intellectual  and  moral  excellence ;  and,  m  the  knowl- 
edge of  him,  omr  intellectual  and  moral  powers  find  their 
element,  nutriment,  strength,  expansion,  and  happmess. 
To  know  God  is  to  attain  to  the  sublimest  conception 
in  the  universe.  To  love  God,. is  to  bind  ourselves  to 
a  being,  who  is  fitted,  as  no  other  being  is,  to  penetrate 
and  move  our  whole  hearts ;  in  loving  whom,  we  exalt 
ourselves ;  in  loving  whom,  we  love  the  great,  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  infinite ;  and  under  whose  influ* 
ence,  the  soul  uitfolds  itself  as  a  perennial  plant  under 
the  cherishing  sun.  This  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of 
religion.  It  ennobks  the  soul.  In  this  its  unrivalled 
dignity  and  happiness  consist. 

I  fear,  that  the  wdrld  at ;  large  think  religion  a  very 
4lifferent  thing  from  what  has  now  been  set  forth.  Too 
many  think  it  a  depressing,,  rather  than  an  elevating 
service,  that  it  breaks  rather  than  ennobles  the  spirit, 
that  it  teaches  us  to  cower  before  an  almighty  and  ir- 
resistible being ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  religion,  as  it 
has  been  generally  taught,  is  any  thing  but  an  elevating 
principle.  It  has  been  used  to  scare  the  child,  and 
appal  die  adult.  Men  have  been  virtually  taught  to 
glorify  God  by  flattery,  rather  than  by  becoming  ex- 
cellent and  glorious  themselves,  and  thus  doing  honor 
to  their  Maker.  Our  dependence  on  God  has  been 
so  taught,  as  to  extinguish  the  consciousness  of  our  free 
nature  and  moral  power.  Religion,  in  one  or  another 
form,  has  always  been  an  engine  for  crushing  the  hu- 
man soul.  But  such  is  not  the  religion  of  Christ.  If 
it  were,  it  would  deserve  no  respect.  We  are  not,  we 
cannot  be  bound  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  a  deity 
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who  makes  us  abject  and  base.  That  moral  principh 
within  us,  which  calls  us  to  watch  over  and  to  perfect 
our  own  souls,  is  an  inspiration,  which  no  teaching  can 
supersede  or  abolish.  But  I  cannot  bear,  even  in  way 
of  argument,  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  giving  views 
of  God  depressing  and  debasing  to  the  human  mind. 
Christ  hath  revealed  to  us  God  as  The  Father,  and  as 
a  Father  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word.  He  hath 
revealed  bira,  as  the  author  and  lover  of  all  souls,  de- 
siring to  redeem  all  from  sin,  and  to  impress  his  like- 
ness more  and  more  resplendendy  on  all ;  as  proffering 
to  all  that  best  gift  in  the  universe,  his  ^^holy  spirit"; 
as  having  sent  his  beloved  Son  to  train  us  up,  and  to 
introduce  us  to  an  ^^inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  unfading  in  the  heavens."  Such  is  the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  a  being  not  to  break  the  spirit,  but  to 
breathe  trust,  courage,  constancy,  magnanimity,  in  a^ 
word,  all  the  sentiments  which  form  an  elevated  mind. 

This  sentiment,  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  given 
by  Christ,  is  important  and  glorious,  because  quicken- 
ing and  exalting  to  the  human  soul,  needs  to  be  taught 
plainly  and  forcibly.  The  main  ground  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  being  religious,  I  fear,  is  not  understood  among 
the  multitude  of  Christians.  Ask  them,  why  they  must 
know  and  worship  God  ?  and  I  fear,  that,  were  the  heart 
to  speak,  the  answer  would  be,  Because  he  can  do  with 
us  what  he  will,  and  consequently  our  first  concern 
is  to  secure  his  favor.  Religion  is  a  calculation  of  in- 
terest, a  means  of  safety.  God  is  worshipped  too  often 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  flattery  and  personal 
attentions  are  lavished  on  human  superiors,  and  the 
worshipper  cares  not  how  abjectly  he  bows,  if  he  may 
win  to  his  side  the  power  which  he  cannot  resist.     I 
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look  with  deep  sorrow  on  this  common  peryersi<»i  of 
the  bluest  principle  of  the  soul.  My  friends,  God  is 
not  to  be  worsUpped,  because  he  has  much  to  give^ 
fcH*  on  this  princifde  a  despot,  who  should  be  munificent 
to  his  slaves,  would  merit  homage.  He  is  not  to  be 
adored  for  mere  power ;  for  power,  when  joined  with 
selfishness  and  crime,  ought  to  be  withstood,  and  the 
greater  the  might  of  an  evil  agent,  the  holier  and  the 
loftier  is  the  spirit  which  will  not  bend  to  him.  True 
reli^on  is  the  worship  of  a  perfect  being,  who  is  the 
author  of  perfection  to  those  who  adore  him.  On  this 
ground,  and  on  no  other,  religion  rests. 

Why  is  it,  my  hearers,  that  God  has  discoverd  such 
solicitude,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  to  make  himself 
known  and  obtain  our  worship  i  Think  you,  that  he 
calls  us  to  adore  him  from  a  love  of  homage  or  ser- 
vice ?  Has  God  man's  passion  for  ruling,  man's  thirst 
for  applause,  man's  desire  to  have  his  name  shouted 
by  crowds  i  Could  the  acclamations  of  the  universe, 
though  concentrated  into  one  burst  of  praise,  give  our 
Creator  a  new  or  brighter  consciousness  of  his  own  ma- 
jesty and  goodness  ?  O  !  no.  He  has  manifested  him- 
self to  us,  because,  in  the  knowledge  and  adoradon  of 
his  perfections,  our  own  intellectual  and  moral  perfec- 
tion is  found.  What  he  desires,  is,  not  our  subjection, 
but  our  excellence.  He  has  no  love  of  praise.  He 
calls  us  as  truly  to  honor  goodness  in  others  as  in  him^ 
self,  and  only  claims  supreme  honor,  because  he  tran- 
scends all  others,  and  because  he  communicates  to  the 
mind  which  receives  him,  a  light,  strength,  purity,  which 
no  other  being  can  confer.  God  has  no  love  of  empire. 
It  could  give  him  no  pleasure  to  have  his  footstool  worn 
by  the  knees  of  infinite  hosts.     It  is  to  make  us  his 
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cbiklrei)  m  the  highest,  sense  of  ^it  word,  to  make  us 
more  and  more  the  partakers  of  his  own  nature,  not 
to  multiply  slaves,  that  he  hach  iimt  Us  Son  to  make 
himself  known.  God  indeed  iff  said  to  seek  his  own 
glory;  but  the  glory  of' a  icfeatxir  must  consist  in  the 
glory  of  his  works;  am)  Wd  may  be  assured,  &at  be 
cannot  wish  any  tecognhioKi  of  himself,  but  that  which 
will  perfect  his  noblest,  Itigbest  .work^  the<  immortal 
mind. 

Do  hot,  my  friends,  forget  the  great  end  for  wfaieh 
Christ  enjoins  on  us  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  not, 
that  we  may  ingratiate  ourselves  widi  an  almighty  agent, 
whose  frown  is  destruction.  It  ts,  that  we  may  hold 
communion  with  an  intelligence  and  goodness,  infinitely 
surpassing  our  own;  that  we  may  rise  above  imperfect 
and  finite  natures ;  that  we  may  attach  ourselves  by  love 
and  reverence  to  the  best  Being  in  the  universe ;  and 
that,  through  veneration  and  love,  we  may  receive  into 
our  own  minds  the  excellence,  disinterestedness^  wis^ 
dom,  purity,  and  power,  which  we  adore^'  iFhis  recc^ 
tion  of  the  divine  attributes,  I  destre  especiaHy'to  hold 
forth,  as  the  most  glorious  end  for  which  God  reteab 
himself.  To  praise  him  is  not  enoughs  That  homage, 
which  has  no  power  to  assimilate  us  to  him,  is  of  little 
or  no  worth.  The  truest  admiradon  is  that  by  which 
we  receive  other  mi^ds  into  our  own.  True  praise  is  a 
sympathy  with  excellence,  gaining  strengtii  by  utterance. 
Such  is  the  praise  which  God  demands.  Then  only  is 
the  purpose  of  Christ's  revelation  of  God  accomplished, 
when,  by  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Paternal  Divin- 
ity, we  are  quickened  to  **  follow  him,  as  d^ar  children," 
and  are  "  filled  with  his  fulness,"  and  become  *'  his  tem- 
ples," and  "  dwell  in  God,  and  have  God  dwelling  in 
ourselves." 
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1  have  eDdeavoored  to  show  the  great  purpose  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  respecting  God,  or  in  what  its  impor- 
Umce  and  glory  consist.  Had  I  time,  I  might  show, 
that  evejry  other  doctrine  of  our  religion  has  the  same 
end.  I  iaight  particularly  show  how  wonderfully  fitted 
are  the  character,  example,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and 
all  the  officios  of  Christ,  to  cleanse  the  mind  from  moral 
evil,  to  quicken,  soften,  elevate,  and  transform  it  into 
tile  divine  image ;  and  I  might  show  that  these  are  the 
influences  which  true  faith  derives  from  him,  and  through 
which  he  works  out  our  salvatioiv  But  I  cannot  enter 
on  this  fruitful  subject.  Let  me  only  say,  that  I  see 
everywhere  in  Christianity,  this  great  desiga  of  liberat- 
ing and  raising  the  human  mind,  on  wUch  I  have  en*- 
larged.  I  see  in  Christianity  nothing  narrowing  or  de« 
pressing,  nothing  of  the  littleness  of  the  systems  which 
human  fear,  and  craft,  and  ambition  have  engendered. 
I  meet  there  no  minute  legislation,  no  descending  to 
precise  details,  no  arbitrary  injunctions,  no  yoke  of  cer- 
emonies, no  outward  religion.  Every  thing  breathes 
freedom,  liberality,  enlargement.  I  meet  there,  not  a 
formal,  rigid  creed,  binding  on;  the  iptellect,  through  all 
ages,  the  mechanical,  passive  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  and  the  same  ideas  ;  but  I  meet  a  few  grand,  all- 
comprehending  truths,  which  are  given  to  the  soul,  to  be 
developed  and  ap{died  by  itself ;  given  to  it,  as  seed  to 
the  sower,  to  be  cherished  and  expanded  by-  its  own 
thought,  love,  and  obedience  imo  more  and  more  glori- 
ous fruits  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  I  see  it  everywhere 
inculcating  an  enlarged  spirit  of  piety  and  philanthropy, 
leaving  each  of  us  to  manifest  this  spirit  according  to  the 
monitions  of  his  individual  conscience.  I  hear  it  every- 
where calling  the  soul  to  freedom  and  power,  by  calling 
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it  to  guard  against  the  senses,  the  passions,  the  appetites^ 
through  which  it  is  chained,  enfeebled,  destroyed.  I  see 
it  everywhere  aiming  to  give  the  mind  power  over  the 
outward  world,  to  make  it  superior  to  events,  to  suffer- 
ing, to  material  nature,  to  persecution^  to  death.  I  see 
It  everywhere  aiming  to  give  the  mmd  power  over  itself, 
to  invest  it  with  inward  sovereignty,  to  call  forth  within 
us  a  mighty  energy  for  our  own  elevation.  I  meet  in 
Christianity  only  discoveries  of  a  vast,  bold,  illimitable 
character ;  fitted  and  designed  to  give  energy  and  expan- 
sion to  the  soul.  By  its  doctrine  of  a  Universal  Father, 
it  sweeps  away  all  the  barriers  of  sect,  party,  rank,  and 
nation,  in  which  men  have  labored  to  shut  up  their  love ; 
makes  us  members  of  an  unbounded  family  ;  and  estab- 
lishes sympathies  between  man  and  the  whole  intelligent 
creation.  In  the  character  of  Christ,  it  sets  before  us 
moral  perfection,  that  greatest  and  most  quickening  mira- 
cle in  human  history,  a  purity,  which  shows  no  stain  or 
touch  of  the  earth,  an  excellence  unborrowed,  unconiin- 
ed,  bearing  no  impress  of  any  age  or  any  nation,  the 
very  image  of  the  Universal  Father  ;  and  it  encourages 
us,  by  assurances  of  God's  merciful  aid,  to  propose  this 
enlarged,  unsullied  virtue,  as  the  model  and  happiness 
of  our  moral  nature.  By  the  cross  of  Christ,  it  sets 
forth  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  with  an  energy  never 
known  before,  and,  in  thus  crucifying  selfishness,  frees 
the  mind  from  its  worst  chain.  By  Christ's  resurrection, 
it  links  this  short  life  with  eternity,  discovers  to  us  in  the 
fleeting  present,  the  germ  of  an  endless  future,  reveals 
to  us  the  human  mind  ascending  to  other  worlds,  breath- 
ing a  freer  air,  forming  higher  connexions,  and  summons 
us  to  a  force  of  holy  purpose  becoming  such  a  destina- 
tion.    To  conclude,  Christianity  everywhere  sets  before 
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us  Ood  b  the  character  of  infinitely  free,  rich,  boundless 
Grace,  in  a  clemency  which  is  "not  overcome  by  evil, 
but  overcomes  evil  with  good  ; "  and  a  more  animatbg 
and'  ennobling  truth,  who  of  us  can  conceive  ?  I  have 
hardly  glanced  at  what  Christianity  contains.  But  who 
does  not  see  that  it  was  sent  from  Heaven,  to  call  forth 
and  exalt  human  nature,  and  that  this  is  its  great  glory  ? 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  discourse  to  lay  open 
a  great  truth,  a  central,  all-comprehending  truth  of 
Christianity.  Whoever  intelligently  and  cordially  em- 
braces it,  obtains  a  standard  by  which  to  try  all  other 
doctrines,  and  to  measure  the  importance  of  all  other 
truths.  Is  it  so  embraced  ?  I  fear  not.  I  apprehend 
that  it  is  dimly  discerned  by  many  who  acknowledge  it, 
whilst  on  many  more  it  has  hardly  dawned.  I  see  other 
views  prevailing,  and  prevailing  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree among  all  bodies  of  Christians,  and  they  seem  to 
me  among  the  worst  errors  of  oar  times.  Some  of  these 
I  would  now  briefly  notice. 

1.  There  are  those,  who,  instead  of  placing  the  glory 
of  Christianity  in  the  pure  and  powerful  action  which  it 
gives  to  the  human  mind,  seem  to  think,  that  it  is  rather 
designed  to  substitute  the  activity  of  another  for  our  own* 
They  imagine  the  benefit  of  the  religion  to  be^  that  it 
enlists  on  our  side  an  almighty  being  who  does  every 
thing  for  us.  To  disparage  human  agency,  seems  to 
them  the  essence  of  piety.  They  think  Christ's  glory 
to  consist,  not  in  quickening  free  agents  to  act  powerful- 
ly on  themselves,  but  in  changing  them  by  an  irresistible 
energy.  They  place  a  Christian's  happiness,  not  so 
much  in  powers  and  affections  unfolded  in  his  own  breast, 
as  in  a  foreign  care  extended  over  him,  in  a  foreign  wis- 
dom wittch  takes  the  place  of  his  own  intelligence.    Now» 
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tlie  great  purpose  of  Chnsdahity  is,  not  to  procw6  or 
offer  to  the  mind  a  friend  on  whom  it  may  pdssively 
lean,  but  to  make  tlie  mind  itself  wise,  strong,  and  effi- 
cient. Its  end  is,  not  that  wisdom  and  strength,  as  sub^ 
sisting  in  another,  should  do  every  thing  for  us,  but  that 
these  attributes  should  grow  perpetually  in  our  own  souls. 
According  to  Christianity,  we  are  not  carried  forward  as 
a  weight  by  a  foreign  agency ;  but  God,  by  means  suited 
to  our  moral  nature,  quickens  and  strengthens  us  to  walk 
ourselves.  The  great  design  of  Christiapity  is,  to  build 
up  in  our  own  souls  a  power  to  withstand,  to  endure,  to 
triumph.  Inward  vfgor  is  its  aim*  Thai  we  should  do 
most  for  ourselves  and  most  for  others,  thb  is  the  glory 
it  confers,  and  m  this  its  happiness  is  foiund. 

2.  I  pass  to  another  illi^tration  of  the  ii>se»sibility  of 
men  to  the  great  doctriae,  that  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  Christianity  consist  in  the  healthy  aad  jpfty  frame  to 
which  it  raisiss  the  mindt  .  I  ref?r^to  th^  p^ppensity  of 
multitudes  to  make  a  wide  sepiBuratiQifi  b^jiw^eii  ;x:eligion 
(V  Christian  rirtue,  and  its  irewjucd&w.  .Tl|f*:tb^  chief  re- 
ward lies  in  the  very  spirit  of  jroJigipfi,/ they  do  not 
dream.  They  thmk  of .  bdiag.  Christi^QS  for.  tlj©  s^ke 
of  something  beyond  the. Christk^O.  cl^araclsr,  and  some- 
thing more  precious.  They  think,  that  £)hrist  h^s  a 
greater  good  to  give,  thas  a  aicoj^g  and  generous  love 
towards  God  and  mankind ;  and  would  almost  turn  from 
him  with  scorn,  if  they  thought  hifiponly  a  benefactor 
to  the  mind.  It  is  this  low  view,  which  dwarfs  the  piety 
of  thousands.  Multitudes  are  seiving  Gpd  for  wages 
distinct  from  the  service,  and  hence  superstition,  slavish- 
ness,  and  formality  are  substituted  for  inward  energy 
aiid  spiritual  worship. 
^  S.  Mea's  igoorano^  of  the  greats  truth  staibed  in  this 
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discourse,  is  seen  in  the  low  ideas  attacfaied  by  multi* 
tudes  to  the  word,  salvation.  Ask  multitudes,  what  is 
the  chief  evil  from  which  Christ  came  to  save  them, 
and  they  will  tell  you,  ^^  From  hell,  from  penal  fires, 
from  future  punishment."  Accordingly,  they  think  that 
salvation  is  something  which  another  may  achieve  for 
them,  very  much  as  a  neighbour  may  quench  a  confla- 
gration that  menaces  their  dwellings  and  lives.  That 
word,  heU,  which  is  used  so  seldom  in  the  sacred  pages, 
which,  in  a  faithful  translation,  would  not  once  occur 
in  the  writmgs  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  John,  which 
we  meet  only  in  four  or  five  discourses  of  Jesus,  and 
which  all  persons,  acquainted  with  Jewish  geography, 
know  to  be  a  metaphor,  a  figure  of  speech,  and  not 
a  literal  expression,  this  word,  by  a  perverse  and  ex- 
aggerated use,  has  done  unspeakable  injury  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  has  possessed  and  diseased  men's  imagina- 
tions with  outward  tortures,  shrieks,  and  flames  ;  given 
them  the  idea  of  an  outward  ruin  as  what  they  have 
chiefly  to  dread  ;  turned  their  thoughts  to  Jesus,  as  an 
outward  deliverer  ;  and  thus  blinded  tliem  to  his  true 
glory,  which  consists  in  his  setting  free  and  exalting 
the  soul.  Men  are  flying  from  an  outward  hell,  when 
in  truth  they  carry  within  them  the  hell  which  they 
should  chiefly  dread.  The  salvadon  which  man  chiefly 
needs,  and  that  which  brings  with  it  all  other  deliver- 
ance, is  salvation  from  the  evil  of  his  own  mind.  There 
is  something  far  worse  than  outward  punishment.  It  is 
sin  ;  it  is  the  state  of  a  soul,  which  has  revolted  from 
God,  and  cast  off  its  allegiance  to  conscience  and  the 
divine  word  ;  which  renounces  its  Father,  and  hardens 
itself  against  Infinite  Love ;  which,  endued  with  divme 
powers,  enthralls  itself  to  animal  lusts ;  which  makes 
19* 
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gain  its  god ;  which  has  capacities  ;of  bouiMUeas  and 
ever-growing  lave,  aad  shuts  itself  up  in  the  dux^eoa 
of  private  interests  ;•  which,  gifted  with  a  eelf^irecting 
power,  consents  to  be  a  slave,  and  is  passively  formed 
by  custom,  opinion,  and  changing  events  ;  which,  living 
under  God's  eye,  dreads  man's  frown,  or  scorn,  and 
prefers  human  praise  to  its  own  calm  consciousness  of 
virtue;  which  tamely  yields  to  temptation,  shrinks  with 
a  coward's  baseness  from  the  perils  of  duty^  and  sacrn 
fices  its  glory  and  peace  in  parting  with  self-control. 
No  ruin  can  be  compared  to  this.  This  the  impeniileot 
man  carries  with  him  beyond  the  grave,  and.  there  meets 
its  natural  issue,  and  inevitable  retribution,  in  remorse, 
self-torture,  and  woes  imknown  on  earth*  This  we 
cannot  too  strongly  fear.  To  save,  in  the  higheist  sense 
of  that  word,  is  to  lift  the  fallen  spirit  from  this  depth, 
to  heal  the  diseased  mind,  to  restore  it  to  energy  and 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  love.  This  was 
chiefly  the  salvation  for  which  Christ  shed  his  blood* 
For  this  the  holy  spirit  is  given ;  and  to  this  all  the 
truths  of  Christianity  conspire. 

4.  Another  illustration  of  the  error  which  I  am  la- 
boring to  expose,  and  which  places  the  glory  and  im- 
portance  of  Christianity  in  something  besides  its  quick- 
ening influence  on  the  soul,  is  afforded  in  the  commoo 
apprehensions  formed  of  heaven,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  obtained.  Not  a  few,  I  suspect, 
conceive  of  heaven  as  a  foreign  good.  It  is  a  distant 
country,  to  which  weareio  be  conveyed  by  an  outward 
agency.  How  slowly  do  men  learn,  that  heaven  is  tiie 
perfection  of  the  mind,  and  that  Christ  gives  it  now 
just  as  far  as  he  raises  the  mind  to  celestial  truth  and 
virtue.     It  is  true,  that  this  word  is  dften  used  to  ex- 
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press  a  future  felicity ;  but  the  MessedDess  of  the  future 
world  is  only  a  continuance  of  what  is  bqgun  here. 
There  is  but  one  true  happiness,  that  of  a  mind  un- 
folding its  best  powers,  and  attaching  itself  to  great 
objects  ;  and  Christ  gives  hearen,  only  in  proportion 
as  he  gives  this  elevation  of  character.  The  disinter- 
estedness, and  moral  strength,  and  filial  piety  of  the 
Christian,  are  not  mere  means  of  heaven,  but  heaven 
itself,  and  heaven  now. 

The  most  exalted   idea  we  can  form  of  the  future 
state  is,  that  it  brings  and  joins  us  to  God.     But  is  not 
approach  to  this  great  being  begun  on  earth  ?     Another 
delightful  view  of  heaven  is,  that  it  unites  us  with  tlie 
good  and  great  of  our  own  race,  and  even  with  higher 
orders  of  beings.     But  this  tmion  is  one  of  spirit,  not 
of  mere  place  ;  it  is  accordance  of  thought  and  feeling, 
not  an  outward  relation  ;  and  does  not  this  harmony 
begin  even  now  ?  and  is  not  virtuous  friendship  on  earth 
essentiaDy  the  pleasure  which  we  hope  hereaft^  ?   What 
place  would  be  drearier  than  the  future  mansions  of 
Christ,  to  one  who  should  want  sympathy  with  their 
inhabitants,  who  could  not  understand  their  language, 
who  would  feel  himself  a  foreigner  there,   who  would 
be  taught,  by  the  joys  which  he  could  not  partake,  his' 
own  loneliness  and  desolation  ?     These  views,  I  know, 
^re  often  given  with  greater  or  less  distinctness ;   but 
they  seem  to  me  not  to  have  brought  home  to  men 
the  truth,  that  the  fountain  of  happiness  must  be  in 
our  own  souls.     Gross  ideas  of  futurity  still  prevail.     I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  to  some  among  us  the  chief 
»dea  of  heaven  were  that  of  a   splendor,  a  radiance, 
like  that  which  Christ  wore  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration.    Let  us  all  consider,  and  it  is  a  great  truth. 
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that  heaven  has  no  lustre  surpassing  that  of  intellectual 
and  moral  worth ;  and  that,  were  the  effulgence  of  the 
sun  and  stars  concentrated  in  the  Christian>  even  this 
would  be  darkness,  compared  with  the  pure  beamings 
of  wisdom,  love,  and  power  from  his  mind.  Think  not, 
then,  that  Christ  has  come  to  give  heaven  as  something 
distinct  from  virtue.  Heaven  is  the  freed  and  sancti- 
fied mind,  enjoying  God  tlirough  accordance  with  his 
attributes,  multiplying  its  bonds  and  sympathies  with 
excellent  beings,  putting  forth  noble  powers,  and  min- 
istering, in  union  with  the  enlightened  and  holy,  to  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  the  universe. 

My  friends,  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  repeution. 
But  I  feel  the  greatness  of  the  truth  which  I  deliver, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  plain.  Men  need  to  be 
taught  it  perpetually.  They  have  always  be^n  mclined 
to  look  to  Christ  for  something  better,  as  they  have 
dreamed,  than  the  elevation  of  their  own  souls.  The 
great  purpose  of  Christianity  to  unfold  and  strengthen 
and  lift  up  the  mind,  has  been  perpetually  thrown  out 
of  sight.  In  truth,  this  purpose  has  been  more  than 
overlooked.  It  has  been  reversed.  The  very  religion 
given  to  exalt  human  nature,  has  been  used  to  make  it 
'  abject.  The  very  religion  which  was  given  to  create  a 
generous^  hope,  has  been  made  an  instrument  of  servile 
and  torturing  fear.  The  very  religion  which  came  from 
God's  goodness  to  enlarge  the  human  soul  with  a  kin- 
dred goodness,  has  been  employed  to  narrow  it  to  a 
sect,  to  rear  the  Inquisition,  and  to  kindle  fires  for  the 
martyr.  The  very  religion  given  to  make  the  under- 
standing and  conscience  free,  has,  by  a  crimmal  pe^' 
version,  served  to  break  diem  into  subjection  to  pnestSy 
ministers,  and  human  creeds.     Ambition  and  craft  liave 
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seized  on  the  solemn  doctrines  of  an  omnipotent  God 
and   of  future  punishment,  and   turned   them   into   en-, 
gines  against  the  child,  the  trembling  female,   the  ig* 
norant  adult,  until  the  skeptic  has  been  emboldened  to 
charge  on    religion  the  chief  misenes  '  and  degradation 
of  human  nature.     It  is   from  a  deep  and  sorrowful 
conviction  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  Christianity  and 
on  the  human  soul,  by  these  perversions  and  errors^ 
that  I  have  reiterated  the  great  truth  6f  this  discourse. 
I   would    rescue    our  holy  faith   from    this   dishonor. 
Christianity  has  no  tendency  to  break  the  human  spirit, 
or  to  Inake  man  a  slave.     It  has  anodier  aim ;  and  as 
fat  as  it  is    understood,  it  puts   forth  another   power. 
God  sent  it  from   heaven,  Christ   sealed   it  with  his 
b\ood,  that  it  might  give  force  of  thought  and  purpose 
to  the  human  mind,  might  free  it  (rom  all  fear  but  the 
fear  of  wrong-doing,  might  make  it  fr^ee  of  its  fellow- 
beings,  might  break  from  it  every  outward  and  inward 
chain. 

My  hearers,  I  close  with  exhorting  you  to  remember 
this   great    purpose   of  our  religion.      Receive  Chris- 
tianity as  given  to  raise  you  in  the  scale  of  spiritual 
being.     Expect  from  it  no  good,  any  farther  than  it 
gives  strength  and  worth  to  your  characters.     Think 
Qot,  as  some  seem  to  think,  that  Christ  has  a  higher 
gift  than  purity  to  bestow,  even  pardon  to  the  sinner. 
He  does  bring  pardon.     But  once  separate  the  idea  of 
pardon  from  purity  ;  once  imagine  that  forgiveness  is 
possible  to  him  who  does  not  forsake  sin  ;  once  make  it 
^  exemption  from   outward  punishment,  and  not  the 
admission  of  the   reformed   mind  to   favor   and  com- 
Qiunion  with  God  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  pardon  becomes 
your  peril,  and  a  system  so  teaching  it,  is  fraught  with 
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evil.  Expect  no  good  from  Christ,  aoy  farther  than 
you  are  exalted  by  his  character  and  teachiDg.  Expect 
Dothjng  from  bis  cross,  unless  a  power  comes  from  it, 
strengthening  you  to  ^^  bear  his  cross,"  to  ^^  drink  liis 
cup,"  with  his  own  unconquerable  love.  This  is  its 
highest  influence.  Look  not  abroad  for  the  blessings 
of  Christ.  His  reigo  and  chief  blessings  are  within 
you.  The  human  soul  is  his  kingdom.  There  he  gains 
his  victories,  there  rears  his  temples,  there  lavishes  his 
treasures.  His  noblest  monument  is  a  mmd  redeemed 
from  iniquity,  brought  back  and  devoted  to  God,  form- 
iDg  itself  after  the  perfection  of  the  Saviour,  great 
through  its  power  to  suffer  for  truth,  lovely  through  its 
meek  and  gende  virtues.  No  other  monument  does 
Christ  desire ;  for  this  will  endure  and  increase  in 
splendor,  when  earthly  thrones  shall  have  fallen,  and 
even  when  the  present  order  of  the  outward  universe 
shall  have  accomplished  its  work,  and  shall  have  passed 
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DISCOURSE 

▲T  TBM 

ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV.  F.  A.  FARLEY. 
Providence,  R.  1. 1828. 


Ephjbsians  ▼.  1 :  *'  fie  ye  therefore  followers  of  God,  as  dear 
children." 


To  promote  true  religion  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  For  this  it  was  ordained.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  therefore,  when  a  new  teacher  is  to  be 
given  to  the  church,  a  discourse  on  the  character  of 
true  religion  will  not  be  inappropriate.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  I  shall  attempt,  in  the  limits  to  which  I  am  now 
confined,  to  set  before  you  all  its  properties,  signs,  and 
operations  ;  for  in  so  doing  I  should  burden  your  mem- 
ories with  divisions  and  vague  generalities,  as  unin- 
teresting as  they  would  be  unprofitable.  My  purpose 
is,  to  select  one  view  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  me 
of  primary  dignity  and  importance  ;  and  I  select  this, 
because  it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  because  I  attribute 
to  this  neglect  much  of  the  inefficacy,  and  many  of  the 
corruptions,  of  religion. 
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The  text  calls  us  to  follow  or  imitate  God,  to  seek 
accordance  with  or  likeness  to  him  ;  and  to   do  this, 
not  fearfully  and  faintly,  but  with  the  spirit  and  hope 
of  beloved  children.     The  doctrine  which  I    propose 
to  illustrate,  is  derived  immediately  from  these  words, 
and  is  incorporated  with  tlie  whole  New  Testament.     I 
affirm,  and  would  maintain,  that  true  religion  consists 
in  proposing,  as  our  great  end,  a  growing  likeness  to 
tlie  Supreme  Being.     Its  noblest  influence  consists  in 
making  us  more  and  more  partakers  of  the  Divinity. 
For  this   it  is  to    be   preached.     Religious   instniction 
should  aim  chiefly  to  turn  men's  aspirations  and  efforts 
to  that  perfection  of  the   soul,   which  constitutes   it  a 
bright  image  of  God.     Such  is  the  topic  now   to  be 
discussed ;  and  I  implore  Him,  whose  glory  I  seek,  to 
aid  nie  in  unfolding  and  enforcing  it  with  simplicity  and 
clearness,  with  a  calm  and  pure  zeal,  and  with  unfeigned 
charity. 

I  begin  with  observing,  what  all  indeed  will  under- 
stand, that  the  likeness  to  God,  of  which  I  propose  to 
speak,  belongs  to  man's  higher  or  spiritual  nature.  It 
has  its  foundation  in  the  original  and  essential  capaci- 
ties of  the  mind.  In  proportion  as  these  are  unfolded 
by  right  and  vigorous  exertion,  it  is  extended  and 
brightened.  In  proportion  as  these  lie  dormant,  it  is 
obscured.  In  proportion  as  they  are  perverted  and 
overpowered  by  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  blotted 
out.  In  truth,  moral  evil,  if  unresisted  and  habitual, 
may  so  blight  and  lay  waste  these  capacities,  that  the 
image  of  God  in  man  may  seem  to  be  wiioUy  destroyed. 

The  importance  of  this  assimilation  to  our  Creator, 
is  a  topic  which  needs  no  labored  discussion.  All  men, 
of  whatever  name,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  will  meet  me 
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on  this  ^ouDd«  All,  I  presume,  will  allow,  that  no 
good  in  the  compass  of  the  universe,  or  within  the  gift 
of  omnipotence,  can  be  compared  to  a  resemblance  of 
God,  or  to  a  participation  of  bis  attributes.  I  fear  no 
contradiction  here.  Likeness  to  God  is  the  suprem9 
gift.  He  can  communicate  nothing  so  precious,  glori- 
ous, blessed,  as>  himself.  To  hold  intellectual  and  moral 
affinity  witli  the  Supreme  Being,  to  partake  his  spirit, 
to  be  his  children  by  derivations  of  kindred  excellence, 
to  bear  a  growing  conformity  to  the  perfection  which 
we  adore,  this  is  a  felicity  which  obscures  and  annihi- 
lates all  other  good. 

It  is  only  in  proportion  to  this  likeness,  that  we  can 
enjoy  either  God  or  the  universe.  That  God  can  be 
known  and  enjoyed  only  through  sympathy  or  kindred 
attributes,  is  a  doctrine  which  even  Geatile  philosophy 
discerned.  That  the  pure  in  heart  can  alone  see  and 
commune  with,  the  pure  Divinity,  was  the  sublime  in* 
struction  of  ancient  sages  as  we^  as  of  ineipired  proph- 
ets. It  is  mdeed  the  lesspn  of  daily  experience.  To 
understand  a  great  and  good  being,  we  must  have  the 
seeds  of  the  same  excellence.  How  quickly,  by  what 
an  instinct,  do  accordant  minds  recognise  one  another ! 
No  attraction  is  so  powerful  as  that  which  subsists 
between  the  truly  wise  and  good  ;  whilst  the  brightest 
excellence  is  lost  on  those  who  have  nothing  congenial 
in  their  own  breasts.  God  becomes  a  real  being  to  us, 
in  proportion  as  his  own  nature  is  unfolded  within  us. 
To  a  man  who  is  Rowing  in  the  likeness  of  God,  faith 
begins  even  here  to  change  into  vision.  He  carries 
withiti  himself  a  proof  of  a  Deity,  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  experience.  He  more  than  believes,  he 
feels  the   Divine  presence  ;  and  gradually  rises  to  an 
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intercourse  with  Ills  -Maker,  to  which  it  is  not  irrever- 
ent to  apply  the  name  of  friendship  and  intimacy.  The 
Apostle  John  intended  to  express  this  truth,  when  he 
tells  us,  that  he,  in  whom  a  principle  of  divine  charity 
or  henevoience  has  become  a  habit  and  life,  ^^  dwells  in 
God  and  Ood  in  him." 

It  is  plain,  too,  tliat  likeness  to  God  is  the  true  and 
only  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  universe.  In 
proportion  as  we  approach  and  resemble  the  mind  of 
God,  we  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  creation  -, 
for,  in  that  proportion,  we  possess  the  principles  from 
which  the  universe  sprung;  we  carry  within  oui-selves 
the  perfections,  of  which  its  beauty,  magnificence,  order, 
benevolent  adaptations,  and  boundless  purposes,  are  the 
results  and  manifestations.  -  God  unfolds  himself  in  his 
works  to  a  kindred  mind.  It  is  possible,  that  the  brevity 
of  these  hints  may  expose  to  the  charge  of  mysticism, 
what  seems  to  me  the  calmest  and  clearest  truth.  I 
think,  however,  that  every  reflecting  man  will  feel,  that 
likeness  to  God  must  be  a  principle  of  sympathy  or 
accordance  with  his  creaticm ;  for  the  creation  is  a  birth 
and  shining  forth  of  the  Divine  Mind,  a  work  through 
which  his  spirit  breathes.  In  proportion  as  we  receive 
this  spirit,  we  possess  within  ourselves  the  explanation 
of  what  we  see.  We  discern  more  and  more  of  God  in 
every  thing,  from  the  frail  flower  to  the  everlasting  stars. 
Even  in  evil,  that  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the 
creation,  we  disconi  rays  of  light  and  hope,  and  grad- 
ually come  to  see,  in  suflering  and  temptation,  proofs 
and  instruments  of  the  sublimest  purposes  of  Wbdom 
and  Love. 

I  have  offered  these  very  imperfect  views,  that  I  may 
show  the  great  importance  of  the  doctrine  which  I  am 
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3oliatous  to  enforce.  I  would  teach,  that  likeness  to 
God  is  a  good  so  uimtterably  surpassing  all  other  goodt 
that  whoever  admits  it  as  attainable,  must  acknowledge 
It  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  life.  I  would  show,  that  the 
highest  and  happiest  office  of  religion  is,  to  bring  the 
mind  into  growing  accordance  with  God  ;  and  tliat  by 
the  tendency  of  religious  systems  to  this  end,  their 
truth  and  worth  are  to  be  chiefly  tried. 

I  am  awar^  that  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Scriptures, 
m  speaking  of  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
in  calling  us  to  imitate  him,  use  bold  and  figurative 
language.  It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  danger  from  too 
literal  an  interpretation ;  that  God  is  an  unapproachable 
being;  that  I  am  not  warranted  in  ascribing  to  man  a 
like  nature  to  the  Divine  ;  that  we  and  all  things  illus- 
trate the  Creator  by  contrast,  not  by  resemblance  ;  that 
religion  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  convictions  and  ac- 
knowledgments of  utter  worthlessness ;  and  that  to  talk 
of  the  greatness  and  divinity  of  the  human  soul,  is  to 
inflate  that  pride  through  which  Satan  fell,  and  through 
which  man  involves  himself  m  that  fallen  spirit's  ruin. 

I  answer,  that,  to  me.  Scripture  and  reason  hold  a 
diflferent  language.  In  Christianity  particularly,  I  meet 
perpetual  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  human  nature. 
This  whole  religiou  expresses  an  infinite  concern  of 
God  for  the  human  soul,  and  teaches  tliat  he  deems  no 
methods  too  expensive  for  its  recovery  and  exaltation. 
Christianity,  with  one  voice,  calls  me  to  turn  my  re- 
gards and  care  to  tlte  spirit  within  me,  as  of  more  worth 
than  the  whole  outward  world.  It  calls  us  to  "be  per- 
fect as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect;"  and  every- 
where, in  the  sublimity  of  its  precepts,  it  implies  and 
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recognises  the  sublime  capacities  of  the  beii^  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  It  assures  us  that  humaB  virtue 
is  ^'  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  and  speaks  of 
the  return  of  a  human  being  to  rirtue  as  an  event  which 
increases  the  joy  of  heaven.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gbd,  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  the  express  and  uDsullied  image  of  the  Divinity, 
IS  seen  mingling  with  men  as  a  friend  and  .brother, 
ofiering  himself  as  their  example,  and  promising  to  his 
true  followers  a  share  in  all  his  splendors  and  joys. 
In  the  New  Testament,  God  is  said  to  communicate  his 
own  spirit,  »id  all  bis  fulness  to  the  human  soul.  In 
the  New  Testament  man  is  exhorted  to  aspire  after 
^^  honor,  glory,  and  immortality  V  ;  and  Heaven,  a  word 
escpressing  the  nearest  approach  to  God,  and  a  divine 
happiness,  is  everywhere  proposed .  as  the  end  of  hia 
being*  In  truth,  the  very  essence  of  .Christian  feith  is, 
that  we  trust  in  God's  mercy,  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  for  a  state  of  celestial  purity,  m  which  we.  shall 
grow  for  ever  in  the  likeness,  and  knowledge,  and  en- 
joyment of  the  Infinite  Father.  Lofty  views  of  the 
nature  of  man  are  bound. up  and  interwoven; with  the 
whole  Christian  system^  Say  not,  that  these  are  at 
war  with  humility ;  for  who  was  ever  tnimbler  than 
Jesus,  and  yet  who  ever  possessed  such  a  consciousness 
of  greatness  and  divinity  ?  Say  not  that  man's  business 
is  to  think  of  his  sin,  and  not  of  his  dignity  ;  for  great 
sin  implies  a  great  capacity  ^  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  noble 
nature ;  and  no  man  can  be  deeply  and  rationally  con- 
trite, but  he  who  feels,  that  in  wrong-doing  he  has 
resisted  a  divine  voice,  and  warred  against  a  divine 
principle,  in  his  own. soul. — ^I  need  not,  I  trust,  pursue 
the  argument  from*  revelation*     There  is  an  argumfnt 
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from  nature  and  reason,  which  seems  to  me  so  convin- 
cing, and  is  at  the  same  time  so  fitted  to  explain  what  I 
mean  by  man's  possession  of  a  like  nature  to  God,  that 
I  shall  pass  at  once  to  its  exposition. 

That  man  has  a  kindred  nature  with  God,  and  may 
bear    most  important  and  ennobling  relations  to  him, 
seems  to  me  to  be  established  by  a  striking  proof.    This 
proof  you  will  understand,  by  considering,  for  a  mo- 
ment, how  we  obtain  our  ideas  of  God.     Whence  come 
the   conceptions  which  we   include   under   that  august 
name  ?     Whence  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
attributes  and  perfections  which  constitute  the  Supreme 
Being  ?     I  answer,  we  derive  them  from  our  own  souls. 
The   divine  attributes  are  first  developed  in  ourselves, 
and  thence  transferred  to  our  Creator.     The  idea  of 
God,  sublime  and  awful  as  it  is,  is  the  idea  of  our  own 
spiritimal  nature,  purified  and  enlarged  to  infinity.     In 
oiu-seLves  are  the  elements  of  the  Divinity.     God,  then, 
does  not  sustain  a  figurative  resemblance  to  man.     It  is 
the  resemblance  of  a  parent  to  a  child,  the  likeness  of  a 
kindred  nature. 

We  call  God  a  Mind.  He  has  revealed  himself  as  a 
Spirit.  But  what  do  we  know  of  mind,  but  through  the 
unfolding  of  this  principle  in  our  own  breasts  ?  That  un- 
bounded spiritual  energy  which  we  call  God,  is  conceived 
by  us  only  through  consciousness,  through  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  —  We  ascribe  thought  or  intelligence  to 
the  Deity,  as  one  of  his  most  glorious  attributes.  And. 
what  means  this  language  ?  These  terms  we  have 
framed  to  express  operations  or  faculties  of  our  own 
souls.  The  Infinite  Light  would  be  for  ever  hidden  from 
us,  did  not  kindred  rays  dawn  and  brighten  within  us. 
God  is  anotlier  name  for  human  iotelilgence  raised  above 
20* 
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all  error  and  imperfection,  and  extended  to  aH  posaiUe 
truth. 

The  same  b  true  of  God's  goodness.  Hx>w  do  we 
understand  this,  but  by  the  principle  of  lore  implanted 
in  the  human  breast  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  this  divine  at- 
tribute is  so  faintly  comprehended,  but  from  the  feeble 
developement  of  it  in  the  multitude  of  men  ?  Who  can 
understand  the  strength,  purity,  fulness,  and  extent  of 
divine  philanthropy,  but  he  in  whom  selfishness  has  been 
swallowed  up  in  love  ? 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Deity.  These  are  comprehended  by  us,  only  through 
our  own  moral  nature.  It  is  conscience  within  us, 
which,  by  its  approving  and  condemning  voice,  inter- 
prets to  us  God's  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  sin ;  and 
without  conscience,  these  glorious  conceptions  would 
never  have  opened  on  the  mind.  It  is  the  lawgiver  in 
our  own  breasts,  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  divine  au- 
thority, and  binds  us  to  obey  it.  The  soul,  by  its  sense 
of  right,  or  its  perception  of  moral  distinctions,  is 
clothed  with  sovereignty  over  itself,  and  through  this 
alone,  it  understands  and  recognises  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Universe.  Men,  as  by  a  natural  inspiration,  have 
agreed  to  speak  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of  GocL  as 
the  Divinity  within  us.  This  principle,  reverently 
obeyed,  makes  us  more  and  more  partakers  of  the  moral 
perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  that  very  excel- 
•  lence,  which  constitutes  the  rightfulness  of  his  sceptre, 
and  enthrones  him  over  the  universe.  Without  this  in- 
ward  law,  we  should  be  as  incapable  of  receiving  a  law 
from  Heaven,  as  the  brute.  Without  this,  the  thunders 
of  Sinai  might  startle  the  outward  ear,  but  would  have 
no  meaning,  no  authority  to  the  mind.    I  have  expressed 
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here  a  great  truth.  NotUng  tescbes  i^  encouragiQgly 
our  relation  and  resemblance  to  God ;  for  the  gloiy  of 
the  Supreme  Being  is  eminently  moral.  We  blind  our- 
selves to  his  chief  splendor,  if  we  think  only  or  mainly 
of  his  power,  and  overlook  those  attributes  of  rectitude 
and  goodness,  to  which  he  subjects  his  omnipotence, 
and  which  are  the  foundations  and  very  substance  of  his 
universal  and  immutable  Law.  And  are  these  attributes 
revealed  to  us  through  the  principles  and  convictions  of 
our  own  souls  ?  Do  we  understand  through  sympathy 
God's  perception  of  the  right,  the  good,  the  holy,  the 
just  ?  Then  with  what  propriety  is  it  said,  that  in  his 
own  image  he  made  man  ! 

I  am  aware,  that  it  may  be  objected  to  these  views, 
that    we   receive  our  idea  of  God  from  the  universe, 
from  his  works,  and  not  so  exclusively  from  our  own 
souls.     The  universe,  I.  know,  is  full  of  God.     The 
heavens  and  earth  declare  bis  glory.     In  other  words, 
the  effects  and  signs  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
are  apparent  through  the  whole,  creation.     But  apparent 
to  what  ?    Not  to  the  outward  eye  ;  not  to  the  acutest 
organs  of  sense ;  but  to  a  kindred  mind,  which  inter- 
prets the   universe  by  itself.     It  is  only  through  that 
energy  of  thought,  by  which  we  adapt  various  and  com- 
plicated means  to  distant  ends,  and  give  harmony  and  a 
common  bearing  to  multiplied  exertions,  that  we  under- 
stand the  creative  intelligence  which  has  established  the 
order,  dependencies,  and  harmony  of  nature.     We  see 
God  around  us,  because  he  dwells  within  us.     It  is  by 
n  kindred  wisdom,  that  we  discern  his  wisdom  in  his 
works.     The  brute,  with  an  eye  as  piercing  as  ours, 
looks  on  the  universe ;  and  the  page,  which  to  us  is 
radiant  with  characters  of  greatness  and  goodness,  is  to 
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him  a  blank.  In  truth,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  God's 
works,  are  revealed  to  the  mind  by  a  light  beambg  from 
itself.  We  discern  the  impress  of  God's  attributes  in 
the  universe,  by  accordance  of  nature,  and  enjoy  them 
through  sympathy.  —  I  hardly  need  observe,  that  these 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  universe  apply  with  equal,  if 
not  greater  force,  to  revelation. 

I  shall  now  be  met  by  another  objection,  which  to 
many  may  seem  strong.  It  will  be  said,  that  these  va- 
rious attributes  of  which  I  have  spoken,  exist  in  God  in 
Infinite  Perfection,  and  that  this  destroys  all  affinity  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  Divine  mind.  To  this  I  have 
two  replies.  In  the  first  place,  an  attribute,  by  becom- 
ing perfect,  does  not  part  with  its  essence.  Love,  wis- 
dom, power,  and  purity  do  not  change  their  nature  by 
enlargement.  If  diey  did,  we  should  lose  the  Supreme 
Being  through  his  very  infinity.  Our  ideas  of  him  would 
fade  away  into  mere  sounds.  For  example,  if  wisdom 
in  God,  because  unbounded,  have  no  affinity  with  that 
attribute  in  man,  why  apply  to  him  that'term  ?  It  must 
signify  nothing.  Let  me  ask  what  we  mean,  when  we 
say  that  we  discern  the  marks  of  intelligence  in  the  uni- 
verse ?  We  mean,  that  we  meet  there  the  proofs  of  a 
mind  like  our  own.  We  certainly  discern  proofs  of  no 
other ;  so  that  to  deny  this  doctrine  would  be  to  deny 
the  evidences  of  a  God,  and  utterly  to  subvert  the  foun- 
dations of  religious  belief.  What  man  can  examine  the 
structure  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  and  see  the  adaptation 
of  its  parts  to  each  other  and  to  common  ends,  and  not 
feel,  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligence  akin  to  his  own, 
and  that  he  traces  these  marks  of  design  by  the  same 
spiritual  energy  in  which  they  had  their  origin  : 

But  I  would  offer  another  answer  to  this  objection, 
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Am  Oiid's  infiahy  places  him  bqrond'Ae 
and  approach  of  man.    =  I  affirm,  and  trust  that  I  do  noC 
dp^ak  too  strongly,  that  there  are  traces  of  infinity  in  the 
hiunan  mind ;  and  that,  in  this  very  respect,  it  bears  a 
likeness  to  Ood.     The  very  conception  of  infinity,  is 
^  mark  of  a  nature  to  which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed, 
l^his  thought,  indeed,  comes  to  us,  not  so  much  from 
abroad,  as  from  our  own  souls.     We  ascribe  this  attri- 
bute to  God,  because  we  possess  capacities  and  wants, 
which  only  an  unbounded  being  can  fill,  and  because  we 
ardF  conscious  of  a  tendency  in  spiritual  faculties  to  un- 
limited expansion.     We  beheve  m  the  Divme  mfinity, 
through  ^roething  congenial  with  it  in  our  own  breasts. 
I  hope  I  speak  cleariy,  and  if  not,  I  would  ask  diose  to 
whom  I  am  obscure,  to  pause  before  they  condemn. 
To  me  it  seems,  that  the  soul,  in  all  its  higher  actions, 
in  origmal  thought,  in  the  creations  of  genius,  in  the 
soarings  of  imagination,  in  its  love  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, in  its  aspirations  after  a  pure  and  unknown  joy, 
and  especially  in  disinterestedness,  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  in  enlightened  devotion,  has  a  character  of 
infinity.     There  is  often  a  depdi  in  human  love,  which 
may  be  stricdy  called  mifathomable.     There  is  some* 
times  a  lofty  strength  in  moral  principle,  which  all  the 
power  of  the  ontward  universe  cannot  overcome.    There 
seems  a  nught  within,  which  can  more  than  balance  all 
might  without.     There  is,  too,  a  piety,  which  sweUs  into 
a  transport  too  vast  for  utterance,  and  into  an  immeasura- 
ble joy.     I  am  speaking,  indeed,  of  what  is  uncommon, 
but  still  of  realities.     We  see,  however,  the  tendency 
of  the  soul  to  the  infinite,  in  more  familiar  and  ordinary 
forms.     Take,  for  example,  the  delight  which  we  find 
in  the  vast  scenes  of  nature,  in  prospects  which  spread 
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around  us  without  limits,  in  tbe  inuneDsity  of  the  heave 
and  the  ocean,  and  especially  in  the  rush  and  roar  a£ 
mighty  winds,  waves,  and  torrents,  when,  amidst  our 
deep  awe,  a  power  within  seems  to  respond  to  the  om- 
nipotence around  us.  The  same  principle  b  seen  m  the 
delight  ministered  to  us  by  works  of  fiction  or  of  imagin- 
ative art,  in  which  our  own  nature  is  set  before  us  in 
more  than  human  beauty  and  power.  In  truth,  tbe  sool 
is  always  bursting  its  limits.  It  thirsts  continually  for 
wider  knowledge.  It  rushes  forward  to  untried  happi- 
ness. It  has  deep  wants,  which  nothing  limited  can 
appease,  its  true  element  and  end  is  an  unbounded 
good.  Thus,  God's  infinity  has  its  image  in  the  soul ; 
and  through  the  soul,  much  more  than  through  the  uni- 
verse, we  arrive  at  this  conception  of  the  Deity. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  spoken  strongly.  But  I  have 
no  fear  of  expressing  too  strongly  the  connexion  between 
the  Divine  and  the  human  mind.  My  only  fear  is,  that  I 
shall  dishonor  the  great  subject.  The  danger  to  which 
we  are  most  exposed,  is  that  of  severing  the  Creator 
firom  his  creatures.  The  propensity  of  human  sover- 
eigns to  cut  ofi*  communication  between  themselves  and 
their  subjects,  and  to  disclaim  a  common  nature  with 
their  inferiors,  has  led  the  multitude  of  men,  who  think 
of  God  chiefly  under  the  character  of  a  king,  to  con- 
ceive of  him  as  a  being  who  places  his  glory  in  multi- 
plymg  distinctions  between  himself  and  all  other  beings. 
Tbe  truth  is,  that  the  union  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature  surpasses  all  other  bonds  in  strength  and  intima- 
cy. He  penetrates  all  things,%nd  delights  to  irradiate 
all  with  his  glory.  Nature,  in  all  its  lowest  and  inani- 
mate forms,  is  pervaded  by  his  power ;  and,  when 
quickened  by  the  mysterious  property  of  life,  how  won- 
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derfuUjr  does  it  show  forth  the  perfectioDs  of  its  Author  I 
How  much  of  God  may  be  seen  in  the  structure  of  a 
single  leaf,  which,  though  so  frail  as  to  tremble  m  every 
wind,  yet  holds  connexions  and  living  communications 
with  the  earth,  the  air,  the  clouds,  and  the  distant  sun, 
and,  through  these  sympathies  with  the  universe,  is  it- 
self a  revelation  of  an  omnipotent  mind  !  God  delights 
to  diffuse  himself  everywhere.  Through  his  energy,  un- 
conscious matter  clothes  itself  with  proportions,  powers, 
and  beauties,  which  reflect  his  wisdom  and  love.  How 
much  more  must  he  delight  to  frame  conscious  and 
happy  recipients  of  his  perfections,  in  whom  his  wisdom 
and  love  may  substantially  dwell,  with  whom  he  may 
form  spiritual  ties,  and  to  whom  he  may  be  an  everlast- 
ing spring  of  moral  energy  and  happiness  !  How  far 
the  Supreme  Being  may  communicate  his  attributes  to 
his  intelligent  offspring,  I  stop  not  to  inquire.  But  that 
his  almighty  goodness  will  impart  to  them  powers  and 
glories,  of  which  the  material  universe  is  but  a  faint  em- 
blem, I  cannot  doubt.  That  the  soul,  if  true  to  itself 
and  its  Maker,  will  be  filled  with  God,  and  will  manifest 
him,  more  tlian  the  sun,  I  cannot  doubt.  Who  can 
doubt  it,  that  believes  and  understands  the  doctrine  of 
human  immortality  ? 

The  views  which  I  have  given  in  this  discourse,  re- 
specting man's  participation  of  the  Divine  nature,  seem 
to  me  to  receive  strong  confirmation,  from  the  title  or 
relation  most  frequently  applied  to  God  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  I  have  reserved  this  as  the  last  cor- 
roboration of  this  doctrine,  because,  to  my  own  mind,  it 
is  singularly  affecting.  In  the  New  Testament  God  is 
made  known  to  us  as  a  Father  ;  and  a  brighter  feature 
of  that  book  cannot  be  named.     Our  worship  is  to  be 
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directed  to  him  as  our  Father.  Gur  whole  religion  is  to 
take  its  character  from  this  view  of  the  Divinity.  In 
tins  he  is  to  rise  always  to  our  minds.  And  what  is  it 
to  he  a  Father  ?  It  is  to  communicate  one's  own  nature, 
to  give  life  to  kindred  beings ;  and  the  highest  function 
of  a  Father  is  to  educate  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  to 
impart  to  it  what  is  noblest  and  happiest  in  his  own 
mind.  God  is  our  Father,  not  merely  because  he  creat- 
ed us,  or  because  he  gives  us  enjoyment ;  for  he  created 
the  flower  and  the  insect,  yet  we  call  him  not  their 
Father.  This  bond  is  a  spiritual  one.  This  name  be- 
longs to  God,  because  he  frames  spirits  like  himself,  and 
delights  to  give  them  what  is  most  glorious  and  blessed 
in  his  own  nature.  Accordingly,  Christianity  is  said, 
witli  special  propriety,  to  reveal  God  as  the  Father,  be- 
cause it  reveals  him  as  sending  his  Son  to  cleanse  the 
mind  from  every  stain,  and  to  replenish  it  for  ever  with 
the  spirit  and  moral  attributes  of  its  Author.  Separate 
from  God  this  idea  of  his  creating  and  training  tip  beings 
after  his  own  likeness,  and  you  rob  him  of  the  paternal 
character.  This  relation  vanishes,  and  with  it  vanishes 
the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  dearest  hopes  of  the 
human  soul. 

The  greatest  use  which  I  would  make  of  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  this  discourse,  is  to  derive  from  them 
just  and  clear  views  of  the  nature  of  religion.  What, 
then,  is  religion  ?  I  answer  ;  it  is  not  the  adoration  of  a 
God  with  whom  we  have  no  common  properties  ;  of  a 
distinct,  foreign,  separate  being  ;  but  of  an  all-communi- 
cating Parent.  It  recognises  and  adores  God,  as  a  be- 
in^  whom  we  know  through  our  own  souls,  who  has 
inadiB  man  in  his  own  image,  who  is  the  perfection  of  our 
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ovm  spiritual  nature,  who  has  sympadiies  widi  us  as 
kindred  beings,  who  is  near  us,  not  in  place  only  Uke 
this  al^surrounding  atmosphere,  but  hj  spiritual  influence 
and  love,  who  looks  on  us  with  parental  interest,  and 
whose  great  design  it  is  to  communicate  to  us  for  ever, 
and  in  freer  and  fuller  streams,  his  own  power,  goodness, 
and  joy.  The  conviction  of  this  near  and  ennobling 
relation  of  (Jod  to  the  soul,  and  of  his  great  purposes 
towards  it,  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  true  religion  ; 
and  true  religion  manifests  itself  chiefly  and  most  con- 
spicuously in  desires,  hopes,  and  efforts  corresponding 
to  this  truth.  It  desires  and  seeks  supremely  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  mind  to  God,  or  the  perpetual  unfolding 
and  enlargement  of  those  powers  and  virtues  by  which  it 
is  constituted  his  glorious  image.  The  mind,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  enlightened  and  penetrated  by  true  religion, 
thirsts  and  labors  for  a  godlike  elevation.  What  else, 
indeed,  can  it  seek,  if  this  good  be  placed  within  its 
reach  f  If  I  am  capable  of  receiving  and  reflecting  the 
intellectual  and  moral  glory  of  my  Creator,  what  else  in 
comparison  shall  I  desire  f  Shall  I  deem  a  property  in 
the  outward  universe  as  the  highest  good,  when  I  may 
become  partaker  of  the  very  mind  from  which  it  springs, 
of  the  prompting  love,  the  disposing  wisdom,  the  quick- 
ening power,  through  which  its  order,  beauty,  and  benefi- 
cent influences  subsist  ?  True  religion  is  known  by 
tliese  high  aspirations,  hopes,  and  efforts.  And  this  is 
the  religion  which  most  truly  honors  God.  /  To  honor 
him,  is  ncit  to  tremble  before  him  as  an  unapprpachable 
sovereign,  not  to  utter  barren  praise  which  leaves  us  as 
it  found  us.  It  is  to  become  what  we  praise.  It  is 
to  approach  God  as  an  inexhaustitrle  Fountain  of  light, 
power,  and    purity.     It  is  to  feisl  the  qnidkening  and 
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transforming  eaergy  of  bis  perfections.  It  is  to  thitsi 
for  the  growth  and  invigoration  of  the  dWine  furinciple 
within  us.  It  is  to  seek  the  very  spirit  of  God.  It  is 
to  trust  in,  to  bless,  to  thank  him  for  that  rich  grace, 
mercy,  love,  which  was  revealed  and  pro^red  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which  proposes,  as  its  great  end  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  soul. 

I  regard  this  view  of  religion  as  infoiitdy  important. 
It  does  more  than  all  things  to  make  our  connesion  with 
our  Creator  ennobling  and  happy  ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
we  want  it,  there  is  danger  that  the  thought  of  God  may^ 
itself  become  the  instrument  of  our  degradation.  That 
religion  has  been  so  dispensed  as  to  depress  the  human 
mind,  I  need  not  tell  you  ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  ought 
to  be  known,  that  the  greatness  of  tlie  Deity,  when  sep- 
arated in  our  thoughts  from  his  parental  character,  espe- 
cially tends  to  crush  human  energy  and  hope.  To  a 
frail,  dependent  creature,  an  omnipotent  Creator  easily 
becomes  a  terror,  and  his  worship  easily  degenerates  into 
servility,  flattery,  self-contempt,  and  selfish  calculatioo. 
Religion  only  ennobles  us,  in  as  far  as  it  reveals  to  us 
the  tender  and  intimate  connexion  of  God  with  his 
creatures,  and  teaches  us  to  see  in  the  very  greatness 
which  might  give  alarm,  the  source  of  great  and  glorious 
communications  to  the  human  soul.  You  cannot,  my 
hearers,  think  too  highly  of  the  majesty  of  God.  But 
let  not  this  majesty  sever  liira  from  you.  Remember, 
that  his  greatness  is  the  infinity  of  attributes  which  your- 
selves possess.  Adore  his  mfinite  wisdom  ;  but  remem- 
ber that  this  wisdom  rejoices  to  diffuse  itself,  and  let  an 
exhilarating  hope  spring  up,  at  the  thought  of  the  im- 
measurable intelligence  which  such  a  Father  must  com- 
municate to   his   children.     In  like  manner  adore  bis 
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p<»wer.  Let  the  botmdleQS  creation  fiU  you  with  awe 
and  admijration  of  the  energy  which  sustains  it.  But 
remember  that  God  has  a  nobler  work  than  the  outward 
creation,  even  the  spirit  witlun  yourselves ;  and  that  it 
is  his  purpose  to  repl^disb  this  with  his  own  eoei^gy,  and 
to  crown  it  with  growing  power  and  triumphs  over  the 
material  universe.  Above  all,  adore  his  uoutterable 
goodness.  But  remember,  that  this  attribute  is  particu- 
larly proposed  to  you  as  your  model ;  that  God  calls 
you,  both  hy.  nature  and  revelation,  to  a  (idlowship  in  his 
philanthropy ;  that  he  has  placed  you  in  social  relations, 
for  the  very  end  of  rendering  you  ministers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  his  benevolence ;  that  he  even  summons 
you  to  espouse  and  to  advance  the  sublimest  purpose  of 
his  goodness,  the  redemption  of  the  human  race,  by  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  and  power  of  Christian  truth.  It 
is  through  such  views,  that  religion  raises  up  the  soul, 
and  binds  man  by  ennobling  bonds  to  his  Maker. 

To  complete  my  views  of  this  topic,  I  beg  to  add  an 

important  caution.     I  have  said  that  the  great  work  of 

religion  is,  to  conform  ourselves  to  God,  or  to  unfold 

the  divme  likeness  within  us.     Let  none  infer  from  this 

language,  that  I  place  rel^on  in  unnatural  effi>rt,  in 

straining  after  excitements  which  do  not  belong  to  the 

present  state,  or  in  any  tUng  separate  from  the  clear  and 

simple  duties  of  life.     I  exhort  you  to  no  extravi^ance. 

1  reverence  human  nature  too  much  to  do  it  violence. 

I  see  too  much  divinity  in  its  ordinary  operations,  to 

urge  on  it  a  forced  and  vehement  virtue.     To  grow  in 

the  likeness  of  God,  we  need  not  cease  to  be  men. 

This  likeness  does  not  consist  in  extraordinary  or  mirac- 

aious  gifts,  in  supernatural  additions  to  the  soul,  or  in 

any  tbmg  for^gn  to  our  original  constitution  ;  but  in  our 
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essential  iaoukies>  unfolded  by  vigorous  and  consoieo* 
tkxis  exmicmi  in  theordiiiary  cireiunstances  assdgped  by 
Ood*  To. 'resemble  our  Creator,  yte  need  not  fly  from 
socie^,  and  entrance  ourselves  in  lonely  contemplatloD 
and  prayer.  Such,  processes  ibigbt  give  a  feverish 
strength  to  e»e  class  of  emotions^  but  would  result  in 
disproportion,  distortion,  and  sickliness  of  mbd.  Our 
proper  work  is  to  approach  God  by  the  free  and  natural 
unfoldibgi^f.our  highest  powers,  of  understanding,  con- 
science,' love^  and  the  moral  wiU.   . . 

Shall  I  be  told  that,  by  such  language,  I  ascribe  to 
nature  the  ejSects  which  can  only  be  wrought  in  the  soul 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  I  anticipate  this  objection,  and 
vvish  to  meet  it  by  a  simple  exposition  of  my  views.  I 
would  on  no  account  disparage  the  gracious  aids  and  in- 
fluences which  Ood  imparts  to  the  human  soul.  The 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  among  the  most  precious 
in  the  Sacred  Volume.  Worlds  could  not  tempt  me  to 
part  with  the  doctrine  of  God's  intimate  connexion  with 
the  mind,  and  of  his  free  and  full  communications  to  it. 
But  these  viewis  are  in  no  respect  at  variance  with  what 
I  have  taught,  of  the  method  by  which  we  are  to  grow 
in  the  likeness  of  God.  Scripture  and  experience  con- 
cur in  teaching,  that,  by  the  Hcdy  Spirit,  we  are  to 
understand  a  divine  assistance  adapted  to  our  moral  free- 
dom, and  accordant  with  the  fundamental  truth,  that 
virtue  is  the  mind's  own  work.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  I 
understand  an  aid,  which  niust  be  gained  and  made 
effectual  by  our  own  activity  ;  an  aid,  which  no  more 
interferes  with  our  faculdes,  than  the  assistance  which 
we  receive.from  our  fellow-beings  ;  an  aid,  which  silent- 
ly mingles  and  conspires  with  aU  other  helps  and  means 
of  goodness ;  an  aid,  by  which  we  unfold  our  natuni 
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powers  in  a  natural  order,  and  by  which  we  are  streDgth* 
ened  to  understand  and  apply  the  resources  derived  from 
our  munificent  Creator.  This  aid  we  cannot  prize  too 
much,  or  pray  for  too  earnestly.  But  wherein,  let  me 
ask,  does  it  war  with  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  to  be  ap- 
proached by  the  exercise  and  unfolding  of  our  highest 
powers  and  affections,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
human  life  ? 

I  repeat  it,  to  resemble  our  Maker  we  need  not  quar- 
rel with  our  nature  or  our  lot.     Our  present  state,  made 
up,  as  it  is,  of  aids  and  trials,  is  worthy  of  God,  and 
may  be  used  throughout  to  assimilate  us  to  him.     For 
example 9  our  domestic  ties,  the  relations  of  neighbour- 
hood  and  country,  the  daily  interchanges  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  the  daily  occasions  of  kindness,  the  daily 
claims  of  want  and  suffering,  these  and  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  our  social  state,  form  the  best  sphere  and 
school  for  that  benevolence,  which  is  God's  brightest 
attribute  ;  and  we  should  make  a  sad  exchange,  by  sub- 
stituting for  these  natural  aids,  any  self-invented  arti- 
ficial means  of  sanctity.     Christianity,  our  great  guide 
to  God,  never  leads  us  away  from  the  path  of  nature, 
and    never   wars   with  the  unsophisticated  dictates  of 
conscience.     We  approach  our  Creator  by  every  right 
exertion  of  the  powers  he  gives  us.     Whenever  we  in- 
vigorate the  understanding  by  honestly  and  resolutely 
seeking  truth,  and  by  withstanding  whatever  might  warp 
the  judgment ;  whenever  we  invigorate  the  conscience 
by  following  it  in  opposition  to  the  passions ;  whenever 
we  receive  a  blessing  gratefully,  bear  a  trial  patiently, 
or  encounter  peril  or  scorn  with  moral  courage  ;  when- 
ever we  perform  a  disinterested  deed  ;  whenever  we  lift 
up  the  heart  in  true  adoration  to  God  ;  whenever  wo 
21* 
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war  against  a  habit,  or  desire  which  is  surei^theoiiig 
itself  against  our  higher  principles  ;  wfaenever  we  think, 
speak,  or  act,  with  nioral  energy,  and  resolute  devotioa 
to  duty,  be  the  occasion  ever  so  humble,  obscure,  famil- 
iar ;  tiiea  the  divinity  is  growing  within  us,  and  we 
are  ascending  towards  our  Author.  True  religion  thus 
blends  itself  with  common  life.  We  are  thus  to  draw 
nigh  to  God,  without  forsaking  men.  We  are  .thus, 
without  parting  with  our  hunum  nature^  to  clothe  our- 
selves with  the  divine* 

My  views  on  the  great  subject  of  this  discourse  have 
now  been  given.  I  shall  close  with  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  a  few  objections,  in  the  course  of  which  I  shaH 
offer  some  views  of  the  Christian  ministry,  which  this 
occasion  and  the  state  of  the  world,  seem  to  me  to  de- 
mand. —  I  anticipiate  from  some  an  objection  to  this  dis- 
course, drawn  as  tb^  will  say  from  experience.  I  may 
be  told,  that,  I  hai^e  talked  of  the  godlike  capacities  of 
human  nature;,  and  have  spoken  of  man  as  a  divmity; 
and  where,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  warrants  of  this 
high  estimate  of  our  race  ?  I  may  be  told  that  I  dream, 
and  tliat  I  have  peopled  the  world  with  the  creatures 
of  my  lonely  imagination.  What !  Is  it  only  in  dreams, 
that  beauty  and  loveliness  have  beamed  on  me  from  the 
human  countenance,  that  I  have  heard  tones  of  kind- 
ness, which  have  thrilled  through  my  heart,  that  I  have 
found  sympathy  in  suffering,  and  a  sacred  joy  in  friend- 
ship ?  Are  all. the  great  atid  good  men  of  past  ages 
only  dreams?  Are  such  names  as  Moses,  Socrates, 
Paul,  Alfred,  Milton,  only  the  fictions  of  my  disturbed 
slumbers  }  Are  tlie  great  d^ds  of  history,  the  discov- 
eries of  philosophy,  the  creations  of  genius,  only  visions  ? 
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O!  no.  I  do^DOt'drealn  w1i6q  I  spelik  of  >di9  dime 
capacities  of  baaian  ntiture.  It  is  a  real  page  in  wluch 
I  read  pf  patriots  and  martyrs,  of  Fenelon  and  Howard, 
of  Hampd^Q  and  Washington.  And  tell  me  not  that 
these  were  prodigies,  miracles,  iguneasurably  separated 
from  tb<^  race ;  for  the  very  reverence,  which  has  treas* 
ured  up  and  hallowed  their  memories,  the  very  senti* 
meats  of  admiration  and  love  with  which  their  names 
are  now  heard,  show  that  the  principles  of  their  great- 
ness are  diffused  through  all  your  breasts.  The  germs 
of  sublime  virtue  are  scattered  liberally  on  our  earth. 
How  often  have  I  seen  in  the  obscurity  of  domestic 
life,  a  strei^h  of  love,  of  endurance,  of  pious  trust,  of 
virtuous  resolution,  which  in  a  public  sphere  wonld  have 
attracted  public  homage.  I  caonot  but  pity  the  man, 
who  recognises  nothing  godlike  in  his  own  nature.  I 
see  the  marks  of  Ood  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
but  how  mnch  more  in  a  liberal  bteUect,  in  magna* 
nimity^  in  unconquerable  rectittide»  in  a  :philanthropy 
which  forgives  every  wrong,  and  which  never  despairs 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  human  virtue.  I  do  and  I 
must  reverence  human  nature.  Neither  the  sneers  of 
a  worldly  skepticisro^  nor  the  groans  of  a  gloomy  the- 
ology, dbturb  my  feith  in  its  godlike  powers  and  ten- 
dencies. I  know  how  it  is  despised,  how  it  has  been 
oppressed,  how  civil  and  religious  establishments  have 
for  ages  conspired  to  crush  it*  I  know  its  history.'  I 
shut  my  eyes  on  none  of  its  weaknesses  and  crimes. 
I  understand  the  proofs,  by  which  [despotism  demon- 
strates, that  man  is  a  wild  beast,  in  want  of  a  master, 
and  only  safe  in  chaiis.  But,  injured^t  .trampled  on,  and 
scorned  as  our  nature  is,  I  still  turn  to  it  with  intense 
sympathy  and  strong  hope.     The  s^a|;u{«i$  of  its  origin 
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and  its  end  are  impressed  too  deeply  to  be  ever  wl 
effaced.  I  bless  it  for  its  kind  affsctions,  for  its  stroi^ 
and  tender  love.  I  honor  it  for  its  struggles  against 
oppression,  for  its  growth  and  progress  under  the  weight 
of  so  many  chains  and  prejudices,  for  its  achievements 
in  science  and  art,  and  still  more  for  its  examples  of 
heroic  and  saintly  virtue.  These  are  marks  of  a  divine 
origin  and  the  pledges  of  a  celestial  inheritance ;  and  I 
thank  God  that  my  own  lot  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
human  race. 

But  another  objection  starts  up.  It  may  be  said, 
^^  Allow  these  views  to  be  true  ;  are  they  fitted  for  the 
pulpit  ?  fitted  to  act  on  common  minds  ?  They  may  he 
prized  by  men  of  cultivated  intellect  and  taste ;  but  cao 
the  multitude  understand  them  ?  Will  the  multitude 
feel  them  ?  On  whom  has  a  minister  to  act  ?  On  men 
immersed  in  business,  and  buried  in  the  flesh ;  on  men, 
whose  whole  power  of  thought  has  been  sp^it  on  pleas- 
ure or  gain ;  on  men  chained  by  habit  and  wedded  to 
sin.  Sooner  may  adamant  be  riven  by  a  child's  touch, 
than  the  human  heart  be  pierced  by  refined  and  ele* 
vated  sentiment.  Gross  instruments  will  alone  act  on 
gross  minds.  Men  sleep,  and  nothing  but  thunder, 
nothing  but  flashes  from  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell, 
will  thoroughly  wake  them." 

I  have  all  along  felt  that  such  objections  would  be 
made  to  the  views  I  have  urged.  But  they  do  not 
move  me.  I  answer,  that  I  think  these  views  singularly 
adapted  to  the  pulpit,  and  I  think  them  full  of  power. 
The  objection  is  that  they  are  refined.  But  I  see  God 
accomplishing  his  noblest  purposes  by  what  may  be 
called  refined  means.  All  the  great  agents  of  nature, 
attraction,  beat,  and  the  principle  of  life,  are  refinedi 
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spiritual,  invisible,  actiDg  gendy,  silently,  impefcepti- 
Uly  ;  and  yet  brote  matter  feels  their  power,  and  is 
transformed  by  them  into  surpassing  beauty.  The  elec* 
trie  fluid,  unseen,  unfelt,  and  everywhere  diffused,  is 
infinitely  more  efficient,  and  ministers  to  infinitely  nobler 
productions,  than  when  it  breaks  forth  in  thunder.  Mudi 
less  can  I  believe,  that  in  the  moral  world,  noise,  men- 
ace, and  violent  appeals  to  gross  passions,  to  fear  and 
selfishness,  are  God's  chosen  means  of  calling  forth 
spiritual  life,  beauty,  and  greatness.  It  is  seldom  that 
human  nature  throws  off  al^  susceptibiliQr  of  grateful 
and  generous  impressions,  all  sympathy  with  superior 
virtue ;  and  here  are  springs  and  principles  to  which  a 
generous  teaching,  if  simple,  sincere,  and  fresh  from 
the  soul,  may  confidently  appeal. 
'  It  is  said,  men  cannot  understand  the  views  which 
seem  to  me  so  precious.  This  objection  I  am  anxious 
to  repel,  for  the  common  intellect  has  been  grievously 
kept  down  and  wronged  through  the  belief  of  its  in- 
capacity. The  pulpit  would  do  more  'good,  were  not 
the  mass  of  men  looked  upon  and  treated  as  children. 
Happily  for  Ae  race,  the  time  is  passing  a^ay,  in  wMch 
mtellect  was  thought  the  monopoly  of  afewj  and  the 
majority  were  given  over  to  hopeless  ignorance;  Sci- 
ence is  leaving  her  solitudes  to  enE^ten  the  multitude. 
How  much  more  may  iseligious  teachers  take  courage 
to  speak  to  men  on  subjects,  which  are  nearer  to  them 
than  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter,  I  mean  their 
own  souls.  The  multitude,  you  say,  want  capacity  to 
receive  great  truths  relating  to  their  spiritual  nature. 
But  what,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the  Christian  religion  ? 
A  spiritual  system,  mtexided  to  turn  nc^a's  mmds  upon 
themselves,  to  frame  them  to  watdifijfaiess  OTer  thov^, 
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imaginiBitioo,  and  passion,  to  establish  tfaem  in  an  iati- 
macy  with  their  own  souls.  What  are  all  the  Christian 
\rirtues,  which  men  are  exhorted  to  love  and  seek  ?  I 
answer,  pure  and  high  motions  or  determinations  of  the 
mind.  That  refinement  of  thought,  which,  I  am  told, 
transcends  the  common  inteUect,  belongs  to  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity.  In  confirmation  of  these  views, 
the  human  mind  seems  to  me  to  be  turning  itself  more 
and  more  inward,  and  to  be  growing  more  alive  to  its 
own  worth,  and  its  capacities  of  progress.  The  spirit 
of  education  shows  this,  and  so  does  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom. There  is  a  spreading  conviction  that  man  was 
made  for  a  higher  purpose  than  to  be  a  beast  of  burden, 
or  a  creature  of  sense.  The  divinity  is  stirring  within 
the  human  breast,  and  demanding  a  culture  smd  a  lib^ 
erty  worthy  of  the  child  of  God.  Let  religious  teach- 
ing correspond  to  this  advancement  of  the  mind.  Let 
it  rise  above  the  technical,  obscure,  and  frigid  theology 
which  has  come  down  to  us  firom  times  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  slavery.  Let  it  penetrate  the  human 
soul,  and  reveal  it  to  itself.  No  preaching,  J  believe, 
is  so  intelligyile,  as  that  which  is  true  to  human  nature, 
and  helps  men  to  read  their  own  spirits. 

But  the  objection  which  I  have  stated  not  only  repre- 
sents men  as  incapable  of  understanding,  but  still  more 
of  being  moved,  quickened,  sanctified,  and  saved,  by 
such  views  as  I  have  given.  If  by  this  objection  nodi- 
tng  more  is  meant,  than  that  these  views  are  not  alone 
or  of  themselves  sufficient,  I  shall  not  dispute  it;  for 
true  and  glorious  as  they  are,  they  do  not  constitute 
the  whole  truth,  and  I  do  not  expect  great  moral  effects 
from  narrow  and  partial  views  of  our  nature.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  godUke  capacities  of  the  soul.     But  other 
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and  very  difiereDt  dements  enter  into  the  butnan  being. 
Man  has  animal  propensities  as  well  as  intellectual  and 
moral  powers.  He  has  a  body  as  well  as  mind.  He 
has  passions  to  war  with  reason,  and  self-love  with  con- 
science. He  is  a  free  being,  and  a  tempted  bemg,  and 
thus  constituted  he  may  and  does  sin,  and  often  sins 
grievously.  To  such  a  being,  religion,  or  virtue,,  is  a 
conflict,  requiring  great  spiritual  effort,  put  forth  in  ha- 
bitual watchfulness  and  prayer ;  and  all  the  motives  are 
needed,  by  which  force  and  constancy  may  be  commu- 
uicated  to  the  will.  I  exhort  not  the  preacher,  to  talk 
perpetually  of  man  as  ''  made  but  a  litde  lower  than  the 
angels."  I  would  not  narrow  him  to  any  class  of  topics. 
Let  him  adapt  himself  to  our  whole  and  various  nature. 
Let  him  summon  to  his  aid  all  the  powers  of  this  world, 
and  the  world  to  come.  Let  him  bring  to  bear  on  the 
conscience  and  the  heart,  God's  milder  and  more  awful 
attributes,  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  divine 
word,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  warnings  of  experience. 
Let  the  wages  of  sin  here  aixi  hereafter  be  taught  clear- 
ly and  earnestly.  But  amidst  the  various  motives  to 
spiritual  effort,  which  belong  to  the  miaister^  npne  are 
more  quickening  than  those  drawn  from  the  soul  itself, 
and  from  God's  desire  and  purpose  to  exalt  it,  by  every 
aid  consistent  with  its  freedom.  These  views  I  conceive 
are  to  mix  with  all  others,  and  without  them  all  others 
fail  to  promote  a  generous  virtue.  Is  it  said,  that  the 
minister's  proper  work  is,  to  preach  Christ,  and  not  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  ?  I  answer,  that  Christ's  great- 
ness is  manifested  in  the  greatness  of  the  nature  which 
he  was  sent  to  redeem  ;  and  that  his  chief  glory  consists 
in  this,  that  he  came  to  restore  God's  image  where  it 
was  obscured  or  effaced,  and  to  give  an  everla^tmg  im- 
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pulse  and  life  to  wbtt  is  dii/iiie  wcdua  us.  Is  it  smdy 
that  the  rnalignity  cf  sin  is  to  be  the  minister's  great 
theme  f  I  answer,  that  this  mnd^nitj  can  only  be  under- 
stood and  felt,  when  sin  isvieiwedas  the  ruin  of  Grod's 
noblest  work,  as  darkening  a<  ligbt  .brighter  than  the 
sun,  as  carrying  discord,  ibonch^,  ^fisease,  and  death 
into,  a  mind  framed- for perpbtnal  progress  towards  its 
Author.  Is  ft  said,  that  tenrw  is  the  chief  instrument 
of  saving  the  soul  ?  I  answer,  that  if  by  tcarror,  be  meant 
a  rational  and  moral  fear,  a  conviction  and  dread  of  the 
unutterable  evil  incurred  by  a  mind  which  wrongs,  be- 
trays, and  destroys  itself,  then  I  am  the  last  to  deny  its 
importance.  But  a  fear  like  this,  which  regards  the 
debasement  of  the  soul  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  is  plainly 
founded  upon  and  proportioned  to  our  conceptions  of 
•  the  greatness  of  our  nature.  The  more  common  terror, 
excited  by  vivid  images  of  torture  and  bodily  pain,  is 
a  very  questionable  m^ins  of  virtue^  When  strdn^y 
awakened,  it  generally  injures  theicharacter^  breaks  men 
into  cowards  and  slaves,  brings,  the  intellect  to  cringe 
before  hunyan  authority,  makes  man  abject  before  his 
Maker,  and,  hj  a  natural  reaction  of  the  mind,  oftea 
terminates  in  a  presumptuous  confidence,  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  virtuous  self-respect,  and  singularly  hostile 
to  the  unassnming,  charitable  spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
preacher  should  rather  strive  to.  -  fortify  the  soul  against 
physical  pains,  than  to  bow  it  to  then*  mastery,  teach- 
ing it  to  dread  nothing  in  comparison  widi  sin,  and  to 
dread  sin  as  the  ruin  of  a  noble  nature. 

Men,  I  repeat  it,  are  to  be  quickened  and  raised  by 
appeals  to  their  highest  principles.  Even  the  convicts 
of  a  prison  may  be  touched  by  kindness,  generosity,  and 
^Specially  by  a  tdne,  look,  and  address,  expressing  hope 
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tad  respeot  Sot  their  nature.  X  biow,  Aht  the  doctrine 
ixi  ages  has  been,  that  terror^  restraint,  and  bondage  are 
the  chief  safeguards  of  human  vktue  end  peace.  But 
we  have  begun  to  leam,  that  affection,  confidence,  re- 
spect, aipd  freedom  are  mightier  as  well  as  nobler 
agents.  Men  can  be  wrought  upon  by  generous  influ* 
ences.  I  would  that  this  truth  were  better  understood  by 
religious  teachers.  From  the  puiplt,  generous  influences 
too  seldom  proceed.  In  the  church,  men  too  seldom 
hear  a  voice  to  quickoD  and  exalt  them.  Religion, 
speaking  through  her  public  organs,  seems  often  to  forget 
her  natural  tone  of  elevation.  The  character  of  God, 
the  principles  of  his  government,  his  relations  to  the 
human  family,  the  purposes  for  which  he  brought  us  into 
being,  the  nature  which  he  has  given  us,  and  the  condi*- 
tion  in  which  he  has  pt&ced  us,  these  and  the  like  topics, 
thou^  the  sublimest  which  can  ent^f  the  mind,  are  not 
unfrequently  so  set  forth  as  to  narrow  and  degrade  the 
bearers,  disheartening  and  oppressing  with  gloom  the 
timid  and  sensitive,  and  infecting  coarser  minds  with  the 
unhallowed  spirit  of  intolerance,  presumption,  and  exclu- 
sive pretension  to  the  favor  of  God.  I  know,  and  re- 
rejoice  to  know,  that  preadiing  in  its  worst  forms  does 
good  ;  for  so  bright  and  piercing  is  the  light  of  Christi- 
anity, that  it  penetrates  In  a  measure  the  thickest  clouds 
in  which  mea*  contrive  to  involve  it<  Bm  that  evil  mixes 
with  the  good,  I  also  knolvr ;  and  I  should  be  unfaithful 
to  my  deep  convictions,  did  I  not  say,  that  human  nature 
requires  for  its  elevation,  more  generous  treatment  from 
the  teachers  of  religion. 

I  conclude  \intii  saying,  let  the  minister  cherish  a  rev- 
erence for  his  own  nature.  Let  hun  never  despise  it 
even  in  its  roost  fcM'biddmg  forms.     Let  him  delight  in 
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its  beautiful  and  fefty  mamfestatiooB.  Let  him  hold  &st 
as  ODe  of  the  great  qualifications  for  his  office,  a  faith  b 
the  greatness  of  the  human  soul,  that  faith,  which  looks 
beneath  the  perishing  body,  beneath  the  sweat  of  the 
laborer,  beneath  the  rags  and  ignorance  of  the  poor,  be- 
neath the  vices  of  the  sensual  and  selfish,  and  discerns 
in  the  depths  of  the  soul  a  divine  principle,  a  ray  of  the 
Infinite  Light,  which  may  yet  break  forth  and  '^  shine  as 
the  sun  "  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  him  strive  to 
awaken  in  men.  a  consciousness  of  the  heavenly  treas* 
ure  within  them,  a  consciousness  of  possessing  what  is 
of  more  worth  than  the  outward  universe.  Let  hope 
give  life  to  all  his  labors.  Let  him  speak  to  men,  as  to 
beings  liberally  gifted,  and  made  for  God.  Let  him  al« 
ways  look  round  on  a  congregation  with  the  encouraging 
tru^t,  that  be  has  hearers  prepared  to  respond  to  the 
simple,  unaiTected  utterance  of  great  truths,  and  to  the 
noblest  workings  of  bis  own  mind.  Let  him  feel  deeply 
for  those,  in  whom  the  divine  nature  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  passions.  Let  him  sympathize  tenderly  with  those, 
in  whom  it  begins  to  struggle,  to  mourn  for  sin,  to  thirst 
for  a  new  life.  Let  him  guide  and  animate  to  higher 
and  diviner  virtue,  those  in  whom  it  has  gained  strength. 
Let  him  strive  to  infuse  courage,  enterprise,  devout  trust, 
and  an  inflexible  will,  into  men's  labors  for  their  own 
perfection.  In  one  word,  let  him  cherish  an  unfaltering 
and  growing  f$iith  in  God  as  the  Father  and  quickener 
of  the  human  mbd,  and  in  Christ  as  its  triumphant  and 
immortal  friend.  That  by  such  preachiDg  he  is  to  work 
miracles,  I  do  not  say.  That  he  will  rival  in  sudden 
aud  outward  effects  what  is  wrought  by  the  preachers  of 
a  low  and  terrifying  theology,  I  do  not  expect  or  desire. 
That  all  will  be  made  better,  I  am  far  from  believing. 
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His  office  is,  to  act  on  free  beings,  who,  after  all,  most 
determine  themselves  ;  who  have  power  to  withstaod  all 
foreign  agency ;  who  are  to  be  saved,  not  by  mere 
preaching,  but  by  their  own  prayers  and  toSl.  Still  I 
believe  that  such  a  minister  will  be  a  benefactor  beyond 
all  praise  to  the  human  soul.  1  believe,  and  know,  that, 
on  those  who  will  admit  his  influence,  he  will  work 
deeply,  powerfully,  gloriously.  His  function  is  the  sub- 
limest  under  heaven  ;  and  his  reward  will  be,  a  growing 
power  of  spreading  truth,  virtue,  moral  strength,  love, 
and  happiness,  without  limit  and  without  end. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 


DISCOURSE 

AT 

THE  DEDICATION  OF  DIVINITY  HALL, 
Cambridok,  1826. 


Luke  iv.  32 :     "  His  word  was  with  power." 

We  are  assembled  to  set  apart  and  consecrate  tbb 
building  to  tbe  education  of  teacb^s  of  tbe^Cbri^tian 
religion.  Regarding,  as  we  do,  this  religion  as  God's 
best  gift  to  mankind,  we  look  on  tbese  simple  walls, 
reared  for  this  hoty  and  benevol^it  work,  with  an  inter* 
est,  which  more  splendid  edifices,  dedicated  to  inferior 
purposes,  would  fail  to  inspire.  We  thank  God  for  the 
zeal  which  has  erected  them.  We  thank  him  for  the 
hope,  that  here  will  be  trained,  and  hence  will  go  forth, 
able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.  God  accept  our 
offering  and  fulfil  our  trust.  May  he^  shed  on  this  spot 
the  copious  dew  of  his  grace,  and  compass  it  with  his 
favor  as  with  a  shield. 

To  what  end  do  we  devote  this  building  ?    How  may 
this  end  be  accomplished  ?     Tbese  questions  will  guide 
our  present  reflections. 
22* 
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To  what  end  is  this  edifice  dedicated  ?    The  answer 
to  this  question  may  be  given  in  various  forms  or  ex* 
panded  into  various  particulars.     From  this  wide  range 
of  topics,  I  shall  select  one,  which  from  its  comprehen* 
siveness  and  importance,  will  be  acknowledged  to  de« 
serve  pecufiar  attentbn.'    I  ^y,  then,  that  this  edifice 
is  dedicated  to  the  training  of  ministers,  whose  word, 
like   their  Master's,  shall  be  ''wi/A  power.^^     Power, 
energy,  efficiency,  tbfut  is  ti|?  endowment  to  be  commu- 
nicated  most  assiduously  by  a   theological   institution^ 
Such  is  the  truth,  which  I  would  now  develope.     My 
meaning  may  easHy  be  explained.     By  the  power,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  I  mean  that  -  strong  action  of  the 
understanding,  conscience,  and  heart,  on  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth,  through  which  the  preacher  is  quickened 
and  qualified  to  awaken  the  same  strong  action  in  others* 
I  mean  energy  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  minister, 
creating  for  itself  an  appropriate  exprcisaioQ,  and  propa* 
gating  its/Qlf  to  the  bearer.     What  tbi^  .power  is  all  men 
understand  by  experience.     All  knoni^,  how  the  same 
truth  differs,  when  dis|>9n$ed  by  di^rent  lips  ;  how  doc* 
trines,  inert   and   yniDteire^ling  as  enpouoded  by  one 
teacher,  come  fraught  with  life  from  another ;  arrest 
attention,  rouse  emotion,  and  give  a  new  sp^in^  to  the 
soul.     In  declariog  this  pow^  to  be  the  great  object  of 
a  theological  institUtioo,  I  aluiQupce  qo  discovery.     I 
say  nothing  ne^.  ,  But  tbl^  truth,  like  mai^y  others,  is 
too  often  ackaaitledged  only  to  ke.  ^ligjbted.    It  needs 
to  be  brought  ou>li  tp  be  m^e  proipiDe^jt,  to  become 
the  living,  guiding  principle  of  educj^tion  fqi*  the  m^istiy* 
Power,  then,  I  t^pe^it  it,  ia  the  great  good  to:b^  com- 
muuic£<ted  by  theological  institutions.    To  impart  Jcnowl* 
edge  is  indeed  their'  indispensable  4(Hy>  hul  noit  .tl>eir 
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tvhole,  nor  niost  a»daoii8,  nor  bif^est  woik.  Knowledge 
is  tbe  m()ito6,  power  Ae  and.  Tiie  foriMr,  when  aocu* 
mutated,  as  it  dften  is,  with  no  strong  acuon  of  the 
imeHect,  no  viv^idness  of  cooeoptioii,  no  depth  of  con« 
viction,  no  foFce  of  feding,  is  of  little  or  no  worth  to 
ti«e  preacher.  It  conies  from  him  as  a  faint  echo,  with 
nothing  of  that  in3/Hrteyioi]8  energy,  which  strong  convic* 
tion  throws  linto  style  and  utterance.  His  breatli,  which 
srhofcild  kindle,  dhills  bis  hearers,  and  the  nobler  the  truth 
with  which  he  is  charged,  the  less  he  succeeds  in  carry- 
ing it  far  into  men's  souk.  We  want  more  than  knowl«» 
edge.  We  want  force  of  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose* 
What  profits  it  to  arm  the  pupil  with  weapons  of  heaven* 
\y  temper,  unless  his  hands  be  nerved  to  wield  there 
with  vigor  and  success  ?  The  word  of  God  k  indeed 
^^  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharpefthan  any  two-edged 
sword  ;  "  but  When  committed  to  him  who  has  no  kin- 
dred energy,  it  does  not  and  cannot  penetrate  the  mind. 
Power  is  the  attrtt>ute,  which  crowns  all  a  minister's 
accomplishmenls.  It  is  the  centre  and  grand  result,  in 
which  all  his  studies,  meditations,  and  prayers  should 
meet,  and  without  which  his  office  becomes  a  form  and 
B  show.  And  yeit  how  seldom  is  it  distinctly  and  ear- 
nestly prpp6sed  as  the  chief  qualification  for  the  sacred 
office  !  How  seldom  do  we  meet  it !  How  often  docs 
preaching  remind  us  of  a  child's  arrows  shot  against  a 
fortress  of  adamant.  How  often  does  it  seem  a  mock 
fight.  We  do  not  see  the  earnestness  of  real  warfare  ; 
of  men  bent  on  the  accomplishm^it  of  a  great  good. 
We  want  powerful  ministers,  not  graceful  declmmers, 
not  elegant  essayists,  but  men  fitted  to  act  on  men,  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  society* 

I  have  said  that  tbe  communicaiaon  of  power  »  the 
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great  end  of.  a  tlraologpcal  institutioQ*  Let  not  tbii 
word  give  alarm.  I  mean  bjr  it,  as  you  must  have  aeen, 
a  very  different  power  from  that  which  ministers  once 
possessed,  and  which  some  still  covet*  There  have 
been  times,  vAk&i  the  clergy  were  rivals  in  dominion 
with  kings;  when  the  mitre  even  towered  above  the 
diadem;  when  the  priest,  shutting  God's  word  on  the 
people,  and  converting  its  threatenings  and  promises  in- 
to instruments  of  usurpation,  was  able  to  persuade  men, 
that  the  soul's  everlasting  doom  hung  on  bis  ministry, 
and  even  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sway  over  fiery  and 
ferocious  spirits,  which  revolted  against  all  other  con- 
trol. This  power,  suited  to  barbarous  times,  and,  as 
some  imagine,  a  salutary  element  of  society  in  rude, 
lawless  ages,  has  been  shaken  almost  everywhere  by 
the  progress  of  mtcUect;  and  in  Protestant  countries, 
it  is  openly  reprobated  and  renounced.  It  is  not  to 
reestablish  this,  that  these  walls  have  been  reared.  We 
trust,  that  they  are  to  be  bulwarks  against  its  encroach- 
ments, and  that  they  are  to  send  forth  influences  more 
and  more  hostile  to  every  form  of  spiritual  usurpation. 

Am  I  told  that  this  kind  of  power  is  now  so  fallen 
and  so  contemned,  that  to  disclaim  or  to  oppose  it 
seems  a  waste  of  words  ?  I  should  rejoice  to  yield  my- 
self to  this  belief.  But  unhappily  the  same  enslaving 
and  degradii^  power  may  grow  up  under  Protestant 
as  under  Catholic  institutions.  In  all  ages  and  all 
churches,  terror  confers  a  tremendous  influence  on  him 
who  can  spread  it ;  and,  through  this  instrument,  the 
Protestant  minister,  whilst  disclaiming  Papal  preten- 
sions, is  able,  if  so  minded,  to  build  up  a  spiritual 
despotism.  That  this  means  of  subjugating  the  mind 
shouM  be  too  freely  used  and  dreadfully  perverted,  we 
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quir^  to  Bpeead  a  panic,  and  tfaat  cooioe  miods  and 

board  hearts  are  signaUi^  gifted  for  thb  work  of  torluro. 

The  progress,  pf  inteiligoDce  is  undoabtedly  narrowing 

the  po'^er,  which  thenrinisier  gains  by  excessive  wp* 

peals  to  meiy's  lears,  but  has  by  no  means  destroyed  it ; 

fcNT  as  yet  the  inteUeci,  even  in  Protestant  oountriesi 

has  exeried  itself  comparatively  liale  on  religion ;  and, 

ignomace  begeuang  a  passive,  servile  state  of  mind,  the 

preacher,  if  ao  disposed,  finds  litde  difficulty  in  break* 

ing  some,  if  not  many,  spirits  by  terror.     The  effects 

of  thi»  iU-gotten  power  are  naournfid  on  the  teacher 

and  ihe  taught.     The  panic-smitten  hearer,  instructed 

that  safety  is  lo  be  found  in  bowing  to  an  nnintelligi* 

Me  ereed,  and  too  agitated  fcnr  dei&erate  and  vigorous 

thought,  resigns  himself  a  passive,  subject  to  his  spirituid 

gUttdes,  and  receives  a  &ith-by  which  he  is  debased. 

Nor  does  the  teacher  escape  unhurt ;  for  all  usorpatioo 

on  flsea's  understaiMliBgs  begets,  in  him  who  exe^rcises 

it,  a  dread  and  resisfeance  of  the  tnith  which  threatens 

its  subversion.     Hence  ministers   have  so  often  fallen 

hrtind  their  age,  and.  heen  the  ehief  Ibes  of  the  master 

spirits  who  have  improved  die.winrid.     They  have  felt 

their  pov^r  tolter  ait  the  tfead  of  an  independent  thinker. 

By  a  kind  of  instinct,  they  have  (ou^  against  the  light, 

before  ^icb  the  shades  of.  snperstidon  were  vanishing, 

and  have  received  their  punbhment  'm  the  darkness  and 

degradation  of  their  own  mmds.     To  such  power  as 

we   have  idesoribed,  we  do  not  dedicate  these  walls. 

We  would  not  train  here,  if  we  could,  agents  of  terror, 

to  shake  weak'  nerves,  to  disease  the  imagination,  to  lay 

a  spell  on  men's  faoullaes,  to  guard  a  creed  by  fires 

consommg  than  cheee  wfaioh  horned  on  Binai^ 
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Befieving  that  tbb  method  <^  doBtioion  is  among  the 
chief  obstrucdcxis  to  an  enlightened  faith,  and  abhorring 
tjrranny  in  the  pulpit  as  truly  as  on  the  throne,  we  wooid 
consecrate  this  edifice  to  the  subversion,  not  the  partici- 
pation, of  this  unhallowed  power. 

Is  it  then  asked,  wliat  I  mean  by  the  power  which 
this  institution  should  aim  to  communicate  ?  I  mean 
power  to  act  on  intelligent  and  free  beings,  by  meafis 
|>roportioaied  to  their  nature.  I  mean  power  to  call  into 
healthy  exertion  the  intellect,  conscience,  afiecUons,  and 
moral  will  of  the  hearer.  I  mean  force  of  conception, 
and  earnestness  of  style  and  elocution.  I  mean,  that 
truth  should  be  a  vital  principle  in  the  soul  of  the 
teacher,  and  should  come  from  him  as  a  reali^.  I 
mean,  that  his  whole  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
should  be  summoned  to .  his  work  ;  that  a  tone  of  force 
and  resolution  should  pervade  his  efforts  ;  that,  throwing 
his  soul  into  his  cause,  he  sboutd  plead  it  with  urgency, 
and  should  concentrate  on  his  hearers  all  tiie  mfluences 
which  consist  with  their  moral  freedom. 

Every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the  ministry  will 
teach  us,  that  nothing  less  than  the  whole  amount  of 
power  in  the  individual  can  satisfy  its  demands.  This 
we  learn,  if  we  consider,  first,  the  weight  and  grandeur 
of  the  subjects  which  the  minister  is  to  illustrate  and 
enforce.  He  is  to  speak  of  God,  the  King  and  Fath^ 
Eternal,  whose  praise  no  tongue  of  mem  or  angels  can 
worthily  set  forth.  He  is  to  speak  of  the  soul,  that  ray 
of  the  Divinity,  the  partaker  of  God's  own  immortality, 
to  which  the  outward -universe  was  made  to  minister, 
and  which,  if  true  to  itself,  wili  one  day  be  clad  with 
a   beauty  and  grandeur  such  as  nature's  loveliest  and 
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Babiimest  scenery  Derer  wears.     He  is  to  speak,  not  of 
this  world  ooly,  but  of  invisible  and  more  advanced 
states  of  being ;  of  a  world  too  spiritual  for  the  fleshly 
eye  to  see,  but  of  which  a  presage  and  earnest  may  be 
found  in  the  enlightened  and  purified  mind.     He  has  to 
speak  of  virtue,  of  human  perfection,  of  the  love  which 
is  due  to  the  Universal  Father  and  to  fellow-*beings,  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  its  Creator,  and  of  all 
the  duties  of  life  as  hallowed  and  elevated  by  a  reference 
to  God  and  to  the  future  world.     He  has  to  speak  of 
sin,   that   essential  evil,  that  only  evil,  which,  by  its 
unutterable  fearfulness,  makes  all  other  calamities  un- 
worthy  of  the  name.     He  is  to  treat,  not  of  ordinary 
life,  nor   of  the  most  distinguished  agents  in  ordinary 
history,   but   of  Ood's  supernatural  interpositions ;   of 
his  most  sensible  and  immediate  providence ;  of  men 
inspired  and  empowered  to  work  the  most  important 
revolutions  in  society ;  and  especially  of  Jesus  Christ, 
&e  Son  of  God,  the  theme  of  prophecy,  the  revealer 
of  grace  and  truth,  the  Saviour  from  sin,  the  conqueror 
of  death,  who  hath  left  us  an  example  of  immaculate 
virtue,  whose  love  passeth  knowledge,  and  whose  his- 
tory, combining  the  strange  and  touching  contrasts  of 
the  cross,  the  resurrection,  and  a  heavenly  throne,  sur- 
passes all  other  records  in  interest  and  grandeur.     He 
has  to  speak,  not  of  tiaiisitory  concerns  but  of  happiness 
and  misery  transcending  in  duration  and  degree  the  most 
joyful  and  suffering  condition  of  the  present  state.     He 
has  to  speak  of  the  faindy  shadowed,  but  solemn  con- 
summation of  this  world's  eventful  history  ;  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  resurrection,  the  judgment, 
the  retributions  of  the  last  day.     Here  are  subjects  of 
intense  tmerest.     They  claim  and  should  call  forth  the 
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mind's  whole  power,  and  are  infinitelj  wrcmged  when 
uttered  with  cold  lips  and  from  an  uondiOFed  fadart« 

If  we  jnext  consider  the  effiocts,  whieh,  tbrough  tliese 
truths,  the  minister  is^o  produce,  we  shall  see  that  his 
function  demands  and  should  be  ^haracterizied  by  p^ivrer. 
The  first  purpose  of  a  minister's  function,  wbidh  is  to 
enlighten  the  uoderstaoding  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
is  no  easy  task ;  for  all  religious  truth  is  not  obirious, 
plain,  shining  with   an  irresistible  evklenbe,  90  dmt  a 
glance  of  thought  will  give  the  hearer  possession  of  the 
teacher's  mind.     We  sometimes   talk,  imieed,  of  the 
simplicity  of  religion,  as  if  it  were  as  easy  as  a  child's 
book,  as  if  it  might  be  taught  with  as  little  labor  as 
the  alphabet.     But  all  analogy  forbids  us  to  believe,  that 
the  sublimest  truths  can  be  imparted  or   gained  with 
litde   thought  or   effort,    and   the   prevalent   ignorance 
confirms  this  presumption.     Obstacles  neither  few  nor 
small  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  religion,  are  found  in 
the   invisibleness  of  its  objects ;  in  the  di^proportioD 
between  the  Infinite  Creator  and  the  finite  mind  ;  in  the 
proneness  of  human  beings  to  judge  of  superior  natures 
by  their  own,  and  to  transfer  to  the  spiritual  world  die 
properties  c^  matter  and  the  affections  of  sense  ;  in  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  outward  things  upon  the  atten- 
tion ;  in  the  darkness  which  sin  spreads  over  tbe  intel- 
lect ;  in  the  ignorance  which  yet  prevails  in  regard  to 
the   human  mind ;  and,   though  last  not  least,  in  the 
errors  and  superstitions  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  past  ages,  and  which  exert  an  unsu^ected  power 
on  our  whole  modes  of  religious  thinking.     These  ob» 
stacles  are  strengthened  by  the  general  indrsiposition  to 
investigate  religion  freely  and  thoroughly.     The  tone  et 
authority  ^th  which  it  has  been  taught,  tbe.  tenror  wi 
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(>]^qure.{ibi;aseolQgy'  m  wbiob  it  has  been  shrouded,^  and 
the  unlovely  aspect  which  it  has  been  made  to  wear, 
have  opuQurred  to  repel  from  it  deliberate  and  earnest 
attention,  and  to  reconcile  men  to  a  superficial  mode  of 
thinking  which  they  would  scorn  on  every  other  subject. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  early  inculcatioo  and  frequent 
repetition  of  religion,  by  makii^  it  familiar,  expose  it  to 
neglect.  The  result  of  all  these  unfavorable  influences, 
ia,  that  reli^ous  truth  is  more  indistinctly  apprehended, 
is  more  shadowy  apd  unreal  to  the  multitude,  than  any 
other  truth  ;  and)  unhappily,  this  remark  applies  with 
almost  eqqal  \r\xth  to  all  ranks  of  society  and  all  orders 
of  intellect.  The  loose  conceptions  of  Christianity 
which  prevail  a^nong  tlie  high  as  well  as  the  low,  do  not 
deserve  the  name  of  knowledge.  The  loftiest  minds 
^mong  us  seldoni  put  forth  their  strength  on  the  very 
subject,  for  which  intelligence  was  especially  given.  A 
great  revolution  i^  needed  here^  The  human  intellect 
is  to  be  brought  to  act  on  religion  with  new  power.  It 
ought  to  prpsecute  this  inqi^iry  with  an  intenseness,  with 
which  iK>  other  subject  is  investigated.  And  does  it  re- 
quire no  energy  in  the  teacher,  to  awaken  this  power 
and  eari^^tness  of  thought  in  others,  to  bring  religion 
before  tlje  intellect  as  its  worthiest  object,  to  raise  men's 
traditional,  lifeless,  superficial  faith  into  deliberate,  pro- 
found conviction  ? 

That  the  mmistry  should  be  characterized  by  power 
and  energy,  will  be  made  more  apparent,  if  we  consider 
that  it  is  instituted  to  quicken,  not  only  the  intellect  but 
tlie  conscience  ;  to  enforce  the  obligations,  as  well  as  il- 
lustrate the  truth,  c^  religion.  It  is  an  important  branch 
of  tj^e  minister's  duty,  to  bricig  home  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  dut^y  to  the  individual  mi^^d  \  \o  turn  it  qpon 
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itself;  to  rouse  it  "to  a  resolute,  impartial  sxjtrvey  of  its 
whole  responsibilities  and  ill  deserts.  And  is  not  en- 
ergy needed  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  pride  and 
self-love,  and  to  place  the  individual  before  a  tribunal  in 
his  own  breast,  as  solemn  and  searching  as  that  which 
awaits  him  at  the  last  day  ?  It  is  not  indeed  so  difficult 
to  rouse,  in  the  timid  and  susceptible,  a  morbid  suscep- 
tibility of  conscience,  to  terrify  weak  people  into  the 
idea,  that  they  are  to  answer  for  sins  inherited  from  the 
first  fallen  pair,  and  entailed  upon  them  by  a  stem  ne- 
cessity. But  this  feverish  action  of  the  conscience  is  its 
weakness,  not  its  strength  ;  and  the  teacher  who  would 
rouse  the  moral  sense  to  discriminating  judgment  and 
healthful  feeling,  has  need  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  of 
power  than  is  required  to  darken  and  disease  it. 

Another  proof  that  the  ministry  should  be  character- 
ized by  power,  is  given  to  us  by  the  consideration,  that 
it  is  intended  to  act  on  the  affections  ;  to  exhibit  re- 
ligion in  its  loveliness  and  venerableness,  as  well  as  in 
its  truth  and  obligation  ;  to  concentrate  upon  it  all  the 
strength  of  moral  feeling.  The  Christian  teacher  has 
a  great  work  to  do  in  the  human  heart.  His  function 
has,  for  its  highest  aim,  to  call  forth  towards  God  the 
profoundest  awe,  attachment,  trust,  and  joy,  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  Religion  demands,  that  He 
who  is  supreme  in  the  universe,  should  be  supreme  in 
the  human  soul.  God,  to  whom  .belongs  the  mysterious 
and^  incommunicable  attribute  of  Infinity ;  who  is  the 
fulness  and  source  of  life  and  thought,  of  beauty  and 
power,  of  love  and  happiness  ;  on  whom  we  depend 
more  intimately  than  the  stream  on  the  fountain,  or  the 
plant  on  the  earth  in  which  it  is  rooted,  —  this  Great' 
Being  ought  to  call  forth  peculiar  emotions,  and  to  move 
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and  sway  the  soul,  as  he  pervades  creation,  with  iinri* 
vailed  energy.      It  is  his  distinctioo,  that  he  unites  in 
Ins   nature    infinite  raajesty  and   infinite   benignity,  the 
most  awful  with  the  most  endearing  attributes,  the  ten* 
derest  relations  to  the  individual  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  universal  sovereign  ;  and,  through  this  nature,  he  is 
fitted  to  act  on  the  mind  as  no  other  being  can, — to 
awaken   a  love  more  intense,  a  veneration  more  pro- 
found, a  sensibility  of  which  the  soul  knows  not  its  ca- 
pacity until  it  is  penetrated  and  touched  by  God.     To 
bring  the  created  mind  into  living  union  with  the  Infinite 
Mind,  so  that  it  shall  respond  to  him  through  its  whole 
being,  is  the  noblest  function,  which  this  harmonious  and 
beneficent  universe  performs.     For  diis,  revelation  was 
given.       For  this,  the  nnuistrj  was  instituted.      The 
Christian  teacher  is  to  make  more  audible,  and  to  inter- 
pret, the  voice  in  which  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  na- 
ture, the  heavens,  the  earth,  fruitful  seasons,  storms  and 
thunders,  recall  men  to  their  Creator.     Still  more,  he  is 
to  turn   them   to   the  clearer,  milder,  more  attractive 
splendors,  in  which  the  Divinity  is  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ.     His  great  purpose,  I  repeat  it,  is,  to  give  vital- 
ity to  the  thought  of  God  in  the  human  mind  ;  to. make 
his  presence  felt ;  to  make  him  a  reality,  and  the  most 
powerful  reality  to,  the  soul,     And  is  not  this  a  work  re- 
quiring energy  of  thought  and  utterance  f    Is  it  easy,  in 
a  world  of  matter  and  sense,  amidst  crowds  of  impres- 
sions rushing  in  from  abroad,  amidst  the  constant  and 
visible  agency  of  second  causes,  amidst  tlie  anxieties, 
toils,  pleasures,  dissipations,  and  competitions  of  life,  in 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  society,  and  in  an  age  when  luxury 
wars  with  spirituality,  and  the  developemeut  of  nature^s 
resources  is  turping  men's,  trust  from  the  Creator,  —  is 
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it  easy,  amid^  these  gross  interests  and  distracting  b&ii- 
ences,  to  raise  men's  minds  to  the  invisible  Divinity,  to 
fix  impresidons  of  God  deeper  and  more  enduring  tban 
those  which  sire  received  ^rom  all  other  beings,  to  make 
him  the  supreme  object,  sprmg,  and  motive  of  the  soul  ? 
We  have  seen  how  deep  and  strong  are  the  affections 
which  the  minister  is  to  awaken  tdwards  God.  Bat 
strength  of  religious  impression  is  not  his  whole  work. 
From  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  this  very  strength 
has  its  dangers.  Religion,  iii  becoming  fervent,  often 
becomes  morbid.  It  is  the  minister's  duty  to  inculcate 
a  pilety  chdracterized  by  wisdom  as  much  as  by  warmth ; 
to  meditate,  if  I  may  so  speak,  between  the  reason  and 
the  aSectlons,  So  that,  with  joint  energy  and  in  blessed 
hartnony,  they  may  rise  together  and  offer  up  the  undi- 
vided soul  to  God.  Whoever  understands  the  strength 
of  emotion  in  man's  nature,  a6d  how  hardly  the  balance 
of  the  soul  is  preserved,  need  not  be  told  of  the  ardu- 
ousness  of  this  work.  Devout  people,  through  love  of 
ejtciiement,  and  through  wrbng  views  of  the  love  of 
God,  are  apt  to  cherish  the  devotional  feelings,  at  the 
expense,  if  not  to  the  exclusion,  of  other  parts  of  our 
nature.  iThey  seem  to  imagine  that  piety,  like  the  Upas 
tree,  makes  a  desert  where  it  grows  ;  that  the  mind,  if 
not  the  body,  needs  a  cloister.  The  natural  movements 
of  the  soul  are  repre^^ed ;  the  social  affections  damped ; 
the  grace,  and  brn'aihent,  afid  innocent  exhilarations  of 
life  frowned  upbh  ;  arid  a  globmy,  repulsive  religion  is 
cultivated,  which,  by  Way  of  compensation  for  its  priva- 
tions, claims  a  monopoly  of  God's  favor,  abandoning 
all  to  his  wrath  who  will  not  assume  its  own  sad  iiverjr 
and  echo  its  own  sepulchral  tones.  Through  such  ex- 
hibitions, religion  has  lost  its  hohot ;  and,  though  the 
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most  ennoUiDg  of  all  sealiments,  dilatiog  the  soul  with 
vast  thoughts  and  an  unbounded  hope,  has  been  thought 
to  contract  and  degrade  it.     The  minister  is  to  teach 
an  earnest  but  enlightened  religion  ;   a  piety,  which, 
far  from  wasting  or  eradicating,  will  protect,  nourish, 
freshen  the  mind's  various  affections  and  powers  ;  which 
will  add  force  to  reason,  as  well  as  ardor  to  tlie  heart ; 
which  will  at  once  bind  us  to  God,  and  cement  ai)d 
multiply  our  ties  to  our  families,  our  country,  and  man- 
kind ;  which  will  heighten  the  relish  of  lifers  pleasures, 
whilst  it  kindles  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  a  purer  hap- 
piness in  the  life  to  come.     Religion  does  not  mutilate 
our  nature.     It  does  not  lay  waste  our  human  interests 
and  alfections,  that  it  may  erect  for  God  a  throne  amidst 
cheerless  and  solitary  ruins,  but  widens  the  range  of 
.  thought,  feeling,  and  enjoyment.     Such  is  religion  ;  and 
the  Christian  ministry,  having  for  its  end  the  communi- 
cati(xi  of  this  healthful,  well-proportioned,  and  all-com- 
prehending   piety,  demands   every  energy  of  thought, 
feeling,  aiKl  utterance,  which  the  individual  can  bring  to 
the  work. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  other  afTec- 
tions  and  sentiments  which  the  ministry  is  instituted  to 
^cite  and  cherish,  and  I  hasten  to  another  object  of  the 
Christian  teacher,  which,  to  those  who  know  themselves- 
wiU  pecuUarly  illustrate  the  power  which  his  office  de- 
inands.  It  is  his  duty  to  rouse  men  to  self-conflict,  to 
warfare  with  the  evil  in  their  own  hearts.  This  is  in 
tfuth  the  supreme  evil.  The  sorest  calamities  of  life, 
sickness,  poverty,  sconi,  dungeons,  and  death,  form  a 
less  amount  of  desolation  and  suffering  than  is  included 
in  that  one  word,  sin, — in  revolt  from  God,  in  disloyal- 
ty to  conscience,  in  the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  in  the 
23* 
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thraldom  of  the  sod's  noblest  powers.  To  redeem  men 
from  sin  was  Christ's  great  end.  To  pierce  them  With 
a  new  consciousness  of  sin,  so  that  they  shall  groan 
under  it,  and  striv^e  against  it,  and  through  prayer  and 
watching  master  it,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  minister's 
work.  Let  him  not  satisfy  himself  with  awakening,  by 
his  eloquence,  occasional  emotions  of  gratitude  or  sym- 
pathy. He  must  rouse  the  soul  to  solemn,  stern  resolve 
against  its  own  deep  and  cherished  corruptions,  or  he 
only  makes  a  show  of  assault,  and  leaves  the  foe  in- 
trenched and  unbroken  within.  We  see,  then,  the  ar- 
duousness  of  the  minister's  work.  He  is  called  to  war 
with  the  might  of  tlie  human  passions,  with  the  whole 
j)ower  of  moral  evil.  He  is  to  enlist  men,  not  for  a 
crusade,  nor  for  extermination  of  heretics,  but  to  fight 
a  harder  battle  within,  to  expel  sin  in  all  its  forms,  and 
especially  their  besetting  sins,  from  th6  strongholds  of 
the  heart.  I  know  no  task  so  arduous,  none  which  de- 
mands equal  power. 

I  shall  take  but  one  more  vieW  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  Christian  ministry  was  instituted,  and  from 
which  we  infer  that  it  should  be  fraught  with  energy. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  call  ft>Tth  in 
the  soul  a  conviction  of  its  immortality,  a  thirst  for 
a  higher  existence,  and  a  grandeur  and  elevation  of 
sentiment,  becoming  a  being  who  is  to  live,  enjoy,  and 
advance  for  ever.  His  business  is  with  men,  not  as 
inhabitants  of  this  world,  but  as  related  to  invisible 
beings,  and  to  purer  and  happier  worlds.  The  minister 
should  look  with  reverence  on  the  human  soul  as  having 
within  itself  the  germ  of  heaven.  He  should  recognise, 
in  the  ignorant  and  unimproved,  vast  spiritual  faculties 
given  for  perpetual  enlargement,  just  as  the  artist  of 
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genius  see^  iii  W4  unhewn  marble  the  capacity  of  being 
transfornied  into  a  majesty  and  grace,  whidh  will  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  ages.  In  correspondence  with 
these  views,  let  him  strive  to  quicken  men  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  inward  nature  and  of  its  affinity  with 
God,  and  to  raise  their  steadfast  aim  and  hope  to  its  in- 
terminable progress  and  felicity.  Such  is  his  function. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  told,  that  men  are  incapable  of  ris- 
ing, under  the  best  instruction,  to  this  height  of  thought 
and  feeling.  But  let  us  never  despair  of  our  race. 
There  is,  I  am  sure,  in  the  human  soul,  a  deep  con- 
sciousness, which  responds  to  him  who  sincerely,  and 
with  the  language  of  reality,  speaks  to  it  of  the  great 
and  everlasting  purposes  for  which  it  was  created. 
There  are  sublime  instincts  in  man.  There  is  in  hu- 
man nature,  a  want  which  the  world  cannot  supply ;  a 
thirst  for  objects  on  which  to  pour  forth  more  fervent 
admiration  and  love,  than  visible  things  awaken ;  a  thirst 
for  the  unseen,  the  infinite,  and  the  everlasting.  Most 
of  you  ^vhd  heir  have  proljably  had  moments,  when  a 
new  light  has  seemed  to  dawn,  a  new  life  to  stir  within 
you;  when  you  have  aspired  after  an  unknown  good; 
when  you  have  been  touched  by  moral  greatness  and 
disinterested  love ;  when  you  have  lofiged  to  break  every 
chain  of  selfishness  and  sensuality,  and  enjoy  a  purer 
being.  It  is  on  this  part  of  our  nature  that  religion  is 
founded.  To  this  Christianity  is  addfessed.  The  pow- 
er to  speak  to  this,  is  the  noblest  which  God  has  im- 
parted to  man  or  angel,  and  should  be  coveted  above 
all  things  by  the  Christian  teacher. 

The  need  of  power  in  the  ministry'  hks  been  made 
apparent,  from  the  greatness  of  the  tfiiihs  to  Be  dis- 
peiise'd  attd^  tBfe*  effects  to  be  wrbught  by  the  Christian 
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teacher,  Tbe  question  then  comes,  How  may  the  stu- 
dent of  theology  be  aided  in  gaining  or  cherishing  this 
power  ?  Under  what  influences  should  he  be  placed  ? 
What  are  the  springs  or  foundations  of  the  energy  which 
he  needs  ?  How  may  he  be  quickened  and  trained  to 
act  most  efficiently  on  the  minijs  of  men  ?  In  answer- 
ing these  questions,  we  of  course  determine  the  charac- 
ter which  belongs  to  a  theological  institution,  the  spirit 
which  it  should  cherish,  the  discipline,  the  mode  of 
teaching,  the  excitements,  which  it  should  employ. 
From  this  wide  range,  I  shall  select  a  few  topics  which 
are  recommended  at  once  by  their  own  importance  and 
by  the  circumstances  in  wliich  we  are  now  placed. 

1 .  To  train  the  student  to  power  of  thought  and  ut- 
terance, let  him  be  left,  and,  still  more,  encouraged,  to 
free  investigation.  Without  this  a  theological  institu- 
tion becomes  a  prison  to  the  intellect  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  church.  The  mind  grows  by  free  action.  Con- 
fine it  to  beaten  paths,  prescribe  to  it  the  results  in 
wliich  all  study  must  end,  and  you  rob  it  of  elastici^ 
and  life.  It  will  never  spread  to  its  full  dimensions. 
Teach  the  young  man,  that  the  instructions  of  others 
are  designed  to  quicken,  not  supersede  his  own  activity  ; 
that  he  has  a  divine  intellect  for  which  he  is  to  answer 
to  God,  and  that  to  surrender  it  to  another,  is  to  cast 
the  crown  from  his  head,  and  to  yield  up  his  noblest 
birthright.  Encourage  him,  in  all  great  questions,  to 
hear  both  sides,  and  to  meet  fairly  ilie  point  of  every 
hostile  argument.  Guard  him  against  tampering  with 
his  own  mind,  against  siljencing  its  whispers  and  objec- 
tions, that  he  may  enjoy  a  favorite  opinion  undisturbed. 
Do  not  give  him  the  shadow  for  the  substance  of  free- 
dom^ by  telling  liiin  tp  inquire,  but  prescribing  to  him 
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the  convictions  at  which  he  must  stop.  Better  show 
Iiim  honestly  his  chains,  than  mock  the  slave  witli  the 
show  of  hberty. 

I  know  the  objection  to  this  course.  It  puts  to  haz** 
ard,  we  are  told,  the  religious  principles  of  the  young. 
The  objection  is  not  without  foundation.  The  danger 
is  not  unreal.  But  I  know  nO  method  of  forming  a 
manly  intellect,  or  a  manly  character,  without  danger. 
Peril  is  tlie  element  in  which  power  is  developied.  Re- 
move the  youth  from  every  hazard,  keep  him  in  leading- 
strings  lest  he  should  strdy  into  forbidden  paths,  sur- 
round him  with  doWn  lest  he  should  be  injured  by  a  fall, 
shield  him  from  wind  anci  storms,  and  you  doom  him  to 
perpetual  infancy.  All  liberty  rs  perilous,  as  the  despot 
truly  aiffirms  ;  but  whd  wodld  therefore  seek  shelter  un- 
der a  despot's  throne?-  Frfeedohi  of  will  Js  almost  a 
tremendous  gift ;  but  stilt,  il  free  agent,  with  all  his  ca- 
pacity of  crime,  is  Infinitely  rndre  interesting  and  noble 
than  the  most  harhibniotis  and  beautiful  machthe.  Free- 
dom is  the  hurde  of  intellectual  and  mbral  vigof;  Bet- 
ter expose  the  mitid  to  error,  than  rob  it  of  hardihood 
and  mdividuality.  Keep  not  the  destined  (eacher  of 
mankind  from  the  perilous  field,  where  the  battle,  be- 
tween Truth  and  Falsehood  is  fought.  Let  him  grapple 
with  difficulty,  sophistry,  and  error.  Truth  is  a  con- 
quest, and  no  man  holds  her  so  fast  as  he  who  has  won 
her  by  conflict. 

That  cases  of  infidelity  may  occur  in  institutions  con- 
ducted on  free  principles,  is  very  possible,  though  our 
own  experience  gives  no  ground  for  fear.  But  the  stu- 
dent, who,  with  all  the  aids  to  Christian  belief  which  are 
furnished  in  a  theological  seminary,  still  tiiU  a  prey  co 
skepticism,  is  not  the  man  io  be  trusted  with  the  cause 
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of  Christ.  He  is  radically  deficient.  He  wants  that 
congeniality  with  spiritual  and  lofty  truths,  without  which 
the  evidences  of  religion  work  no  deep  conviction,  and 
without  which  the  faith  that  might  be  instilled  by  a 
slavish  institution,  would  be  of  little  avail.  An  up- 
right ijnind  may  indeed  be  disturbed  and  shaken  for  a 
time  by  the  arguments  of  skepticism ;  but  these  will 
be  ultimately  repelled,  and,  like  conquered  foes,  will 
strengthen  the  principle  by  which  they  have  been  sub- 
dued. 

Nothing,  I  am  cure,  can  give  power  like  a  free  action 
of  the  mind.  Accumulate  teachers  and  books,  for  these 
are  indispensable.  But  the  best  teacher  is  he  who 
awakens  in  his  pupils  the  power  of  thought,  and  aids 
them  to  go  alone.  It  is  possible  to  weaken  and  encum- 
ber the  mind  by  too  much  help.  The  very  splendor 
of  a  teacher's  talents  may  injure  the  pupil ;  and  a  supe- 
rior man,  who  is  more  anxious  to  spread  his  own  creed 
and  his  own  praise,  than  to  nourish  a  strong  intellect 
in  others,  will  only  waste  his  life  in  multiplying  poor 
copies,  and  in  sending  forth  into  the  churches  tanm 
mimics  of  himself. 

To  free  inquiry,  then,  we  dedicate  these  walls.  We 
invite  into  them  the  ingenuous  young  man,  who  prizes 
liberty  of  mind  more  than  aught. within  the  gift  of  sects 
or  of  the  world.  Let  Heaven's  free  air  circulate,  and 
Heaven's  unobstructed  light  shine  here,  and  let  those 
who  shall  be  sent  hence,  go  forth,  not  to  echo  with 
servility  a  creed  imposed  on  their  weakness,  but  to 
utter,  in  their  own  manly  tones,  what  their  own  free 
investigatictfi  and  deep  conviction  urge  them  to  preach 
as  the  truth  of  God. 
.  2.  In  the  second  place,  to  give  power  to  the  teacher, 
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he    should  be  imbued,  by  all  possible  inculcation  and 
excitement,  with  a  supreme  and  invincible  love  of  truth. 
This  is  at  once  the  best  defence  against  the  perils  of 
free  inquiry,  and  the  inspirer  of  energy  both  in  thought 
and  utterance.     The  first  duty  of  a  rational  being  is  to 
his  own  intellect ;  for  it  is  through  soundness  and  hon- 
esty of  intellect  that  he  is  to  learn  all  other  duties.     I 
know  no  virtue  more   important  and  appropriate  to  a 
teacher,  and  especially  a  religious  teacher,  than  fairness 
and  rectitude  of  understanding,  than  a  love  of  truth 
stronger  than  the  love  of  gain,  honor,  life  ;  and  yet,  so 
far  from  being  cherished,  this  virtue  has  been  warred 
against,  hunted  down,  driven  to  exile,  or  doomed  to  the 
stake,  in  almost  every  Christian  country,  by  ministers, 
churches,  religious  seminaries,  or  a  maddened  populace. 
In  the  glorious  company  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  a  high 
rank  belongs  to  him,  who,  superior  to  the  frowlis  or  the 
sneers,  the  pity  or  the  wrath,  which  change  of  views 
would  bring  upon  him,  and  in  opposition  to  the  warp- 
ing influences  of  patronage,  of  private  friendship,  or  am- 
bition, keeps  his  mind  chaste,  inviolate,  a  sacred  temple 
for  truth,  ever  open  to  new  light  from  Heaveif ;  and  who, 
faithful  to  bis  deliberate  convictions,  speaks  simply,  and 
firmly,  what  his  uncorrupted  mind  believes.     This  love 
of  truth  gives  power,  for  it  secures  a  growing  knowledge 
of  truth  ;  and  truth  is  the  mighty  weapon  by  which  the 
victories  of  religion  are  to  be  wrought  out.     This  en- 
dures, whilst  error  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay. 
Truth  is  an  emanation  from  God,  a  beam  of  his  wisdom, 
and  immutable  as  its  source  ;  and,  although  its  first  in- 
fluences may  seem  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of  error,  it 
grows  stronger,  and  strikes  deeper  root,  amidst  the  fluc- 
tuations and  ruins  of  false  opinions.     Besides,  this  loyal- 
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tf  to  ir|:|tli  not  oid^  l^j^f^s  to  |ts  acafiisitioi^,  but,  st|I] 
more,  begets  a  vital  ac(juaintance  with  it,  a  peculiar  con- 
victipp,  ^hJcb  gives  directness,  energy,  and  authority  to 
teacjiipg.  A  minister,  who  has  been  religiously  just  to 
his  own  understanding,  spe^lfs  yvii^i  a  tpne  of  reality,  of 
calip  confidence,  of  con^picjus  upfi^htness,  which  cannot 
be  caughx  by  th)?  ?fE?f  vile  repe^ater  of  cither  men's  notions, 
or  by  \l\fi  passionate  phaippipn  of  an  unexamined  creed. 
A  lopli,  an  accent,  a  word^  (com  a  single-hearted  inquirer 
after  truth,  expressing  his  deliberate  cofivicfipns,  has  a 
peculiar  power  \n  fortifying  the  convictions  pf  others. 
To  the  love  of  truth,  then,  be  these  walls  cppsecrated, 
and  here  may  eyery  influence  be  combine^  to  build  it  up 
in  the  youthful  heart, 

3.  To  train  po^yerful  ministers,  let  an  institution  avail 
itself  of  the  means  of  forming  a  devptional  spirit,  and 
imbuing  the  knowledge  of  the  student  wjth  religious  sen- 
sibility. £very  man  knows,  that  a  cultivated  mind, 
under  strong  and  generous  emotion,  acquires  ne^v  com- 
mand of  its  resource?,  new  energy  arxd  fulness  of  thought 
and  expression  ;  whilst,  in  individuals  of  a  native  vigor 
of  intelle!ct„  feeling  almost  gopplies  the  plac^  of  culture, 
inspiring  the  unlettered  teacher  with  ^  fervid,  resistless 
eloquence,  which  no  apparatus  of  bppks,  teaphprs,  criti- 
cism, ancifsqt  languages,  and  geneiral  literature  c^n  im- 
part. Tbi§  power  of  sensibility  to  fpriijize  and  vivify 
the  intellect  is  not  difficult  of  explanatipn.  A  strong 
and  pure  affection  concentrates  the  attention  op  its  ob^ 
jects,  fastens  on  thprp  the  whole  soul,  and  thus  gives 
vividness  of  conception.  It  associates,  intimately,  all 
the  ideas  which  are  congenial  with  itself,  and  thus  causes 
a  rush  of  thought  into  the  mind  in  pioraents  of  excite- 
ment.    Indeed,  a  strong  emotion  seems  to  stir  up  the 
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soul  ftoqjii  lis  foundiltionsy  wd  to  at^fuct  to  itadf,  and  to* 
iflkpr^nate  with  its  own  fire,  whatever  element^,  concept 
tions,  illustratbns,  cao  be  pfessed  into  its  own  service. 
Hence  it  is,  that  even  ordinary  men,  strongly  moved,, 
abound   in  arguments,  anaJk^ies,  and  fervent  appeals, 
which  nodiing  but  sensibility  could  have  taught.     Every 
minister  can  parobably  re^oUeot  periods,  when  devotional 
feeling  has  seemed  to  opea  a  new  fountain  of  thought 
in  the  soal.     Religious  afiection  ini^tinctively  seekd  and 
seizes  the  religious  aspect  of  things*     If  discerns  the 
marks  of  God,  and  proofs  and   illustrations  of   divine 
truth,  in  ail  nature  and  providenoe  ;  and  seems  to  sur* 
round   the  mind  with  an  atmosphere  which  spreads  u^ 
own  warm  hues  on  every  object  ivhich  eqters  it.     This 
attraction,  or  affinity,  if  I  may  so  say,  which  an  emotion 
establishes  among  the  thoughts  which  accord  with  itself, 
is  one  of  the  very  important  laws  of  the  mind,  and  is 
chiefly    manifested  in   poetry,   eloquence,   and  all   the 
higher  efforts  of  intellect,  by  which  man  sways  bjs  feilow- 
heings.     Religious  feeling,   then,  is  indispensable  to  a 
powerfiil  minister.     Without  it,  learning  and  fi^ncy  may 
please,  but.  cannot  move  men  profoundly  md  permanent- 
ly.    It  is  this,  which  not  only  suggests  ideas,  but  gives 
felicity   and   energy  of  expression.     It  prompts  "  the 
words   that  Wn"  5  those  mysterious  combination^  of 
speech,  which  send  the  speaker's   soul   like  lightnifig 
through  his  hearers,  which  breathe  new  life  into  old  and 
faded  truths,  and  cause  an  instantaneous  gush  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  susceptible  minds. 

We  dedicate  tins  institution,  then,  to  religious  feeling. 

Here  let  the  heart  muse,  till,  the  fire  burns.     Here  let 

prayer,  joined  with  meditatbn  on  nature  and  Scripture, 

Knd  on  the  fervid  writings  of  devout  men,  awaken  the 
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whole  strength  of  the  afiectioos.  But  on  no  pobt  b 
caution  more  needed  than  on  this.  Let  it  nerer  be  for* 
gotten,  that  we  want  geftuine  feeling  ;  not  its  tones, 
looks,  and  gestures,  not  a  forced  ardor  and  factitious 
zeal.  Woe  to  that  institution,  where  the  young  man  is 
expected  to  repeat  the  language  of  emotion,  whether  he 
feel  it  or  not ;  where  perpetual  pains  are  taken,  to  chafe 
the  mind  to  a  warmth  which  it  cannot  sustain.  The 
affections  are  delicate  and  must  not  he  tampered  with. 
They  cannot  be  compelled.  Hardly  any  thing  is  more 
blighting  to  genuine  sensibility,  than  to  assume  its  tones 
and  badge  where  it  does  not  exist.  Exhort  the  student 
to  cherish  devout  feeling,  by  intercourse  with  God,  and 
with  those  whom  God  has  touched.  But  exhort  him 
as  strenuously,  to  abstain  from  every  sign  of  emotion 
which  the  heart  does  not  prompt.  Teach  him  that 
nothing  grieves  more  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  sooner  closes 
the  mind  against  heavenly  influences ^  than  insincerity. 
Teach  him  to  be  simple,  ingenuous,  true  to  his  own 
soul.  Better  be  cold,  than  affect  to  feel.  In  truth, 
nothing  is  so  cold  as  an  assumed,  noisy  enthusiasm.  Its 
best  emblem  is^  the  northern  blast  of  winter,  which 
freezes  as  it  roars.  Be  this  spot  sacred  to  Christian 
ingenuousness  and  sincerity.  Let  it  never  be  polluted 
by  pretence,  by  affected  fervor,  by  cant  and  theatric 
show. 

4.  Another  source  of  power  in  the  ministry^  is  Faith; 
by  which  we  mean,  not  a  general  belief  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  but  a  confidence  in  the  great  results, 
which  this  religion  and  the  ministry  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote. It  has  often  been  observed,  that  a  strong  faith 
tends  to  realize  its  objects  ;  tlmt  all  diings  become  pos- 
sible to  him  who  think:^  them  so.    Trust  and  hope  breathe 
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«Diaiadon  and  force.  He,  who  deiqmirs  of  great  effects^ 
never,  accomplishes  them.  All  great  works  have  been 
the  results  of  a  strong  coafideoce,  inspiring  and  sustain* 
iag  strong  exeruon.  The  yoimg  man,  who  cannot  con« 
ceive  of  higher  efTecIs  of  the  ministry  than  he  now  be« 
holds,  who  thinks  that  Chriaianity  has  spent  all  its 
energies  in  producing  the  mediocrity  of  virtue  which 
cbnracteiises  Ciuristendom,  and  towhom  the  human  soul 
seems  to  have  put  forth  its  whole  power  and  to  have 
reached  its  full  growth  in  religion,  has  no  call  to  the  min* 
istry.  Let  not  such  a  man  put  forth  his  nerveless  hands 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  cause.  A  voice  of  confi- 
dence has  been  known  to  rally  a  retreating  army,  and  to 
lead  it  back  to  victory  i  and  this  spirit-stirring  tone  be- 
longs to  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  host.  The  minister, 
iadeed,  ou^t  to.  see  and  feel,  more  painfully  than  other 
men,  die  extent  and  power  of  moral  evil  in  individuals, 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  world*  Let  him  weep  over 
the  ravages  of  sin.  But  let^  him  feel,  too,  that  the 
m^lHiest  power  of  the  universe  is  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  virtue ;  and  with  sorrow  apd  fear  let  him  join  an 
ndaltering  trust  in  the  cause  of  human  nature.  Let  him 
look  on  men,,  as  on  mysteriQu^  beings,  endued  with  a 
spiritual  life,  with  a  de^p  centra}  principle  of  holy  and 
disinterested  love,  with  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
which  was  made  to  be  receptive  of  God.  To  nourish 
this  hopeful  spirit,  this  strengtbenbg  confidence,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  minister  should  understand  and  feel,  that 
he  is  not  acting  alone  in  his  efibrts  for  religion,  but  in 
union  with  God  and  Chi,'ist,  and  good  beings  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  Let  Um  regard  the  spiritual  renovation 
of  mankind,  as  God's  cljief  purpose,  for  which  nature 
and  providence  are  leaded  in  holy  codperation.     Let 
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Ilim  feel  faimseir  joined  lA  coudb^I  and  kbdr^  wilb  that- 
great  body  of  which  Chrkt  is  the  head,  wiih  the  nobie 
brotherhood  of  apostles  iatul  m&lrtytB)  of  th^  ji;yg(t.  made 
perfect,  and,  I  will  add,  of  bngels  ;  and,  speaking  wkh  a 
ihith  becoming  tMs  subU^b  association,  he  wiU  not  speak 
^  in  vain.  To  this  faith,  to  prophi^ic  hope,  to  a  devout 
mist  b  the  glorioas  issues  of  Christianity,  we  dedicate 
these  walls  ;  and  may* God  here  train  up  teachers,  wor- 
thy to  mingle  and  bear  a  part,  with  the  hdy  of  both 
worlds,  in  the  cause  of  man's  redemption. 

5.  Again,  that  the  ministry  may  be  imbiied  with  new 
power,  it  needs  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  refonao.  They 
who  enter  it  should  feel  that  it  may  be  improved.  We 
Yivt  m  a  stiriring,  advancing  age ;  atid  shall  not  the  mo-* 
blest  ftmcdon  on  earth  partake  of  the  general  progress  ? 
Why  1^  the  future,  ministry  to  be  a  iserviils  ecmtiQuatioa 
of  ^e  past  ?  Have  nO  the  liie^eds  4f  bperatitig  ^an 
human  beings  been  tried  and  elhauMed  ?  Are  khere  im» 
unessayed  passages  to  the  humaii  he&it  f  If  we  live  iii 
a  new  era,  ttinst  not  religiOii  be  'etiabited  tJiider  uew  te^ 
{^ects,  or  in  new  relati(»>y!^  ?  Is  iiot  ^i^ki^fftimsfti  tdcin^  « 
new  fytm  >  Hks  not  dh^istitfAi^  ^w  fdes  td  coiMffiDd 
with  ^  And  iire  therie  Db  new  WeapoAd  and  modes  of 
warftire,  by  wbibh  its  bh^iprhs  6ri$  to  bb  insbi-ed  ?  If 
faumail  tiatute  ik  knanlfebtilig  it^if  in  t(^  lights,  and 
passing  through  i  new  a^d  mOM  intet^srtfi^  stuge  of  its 
progress,  ^ha'H  it  be  desciibed  by  thfe  cottttnodplaces,  and 
appealed  to  exclusively  by  the  motiv^es,  which  belonged 
to  ea)[)ier  periods  of  society  f  May  not  the  mhA  have 
become  Susceptible  of  nobler  incltetnents  than  those 
which  suited^Vuder  times  ?  Shall  the  minister  liisger  be* 
faind  his  age,  and  be  dragged  along,  as  hb  often  has  been, 
ih  ihe  iaist  rankis  of  improvemcfm  ?    Let  ituak  who  are 
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lo  assume  the  mioistry  be  taught,  that  they  have  some* 
thing  iix>re  to  do  than  to  handle  old  topics  in  old  ways, 
and  to  walk  in  beaten  and  long-worn  paths.  Let,  them 
inquire,  if  new  powers  and  agents  may  not  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  human  character.  Is  it  incredible,  that 
the  progress  of  intellect  and  knowledge  should  develope 
new  resources  for  the  teacher  of  religion,  as  well  as  for  ' 
the  statesman,  the  artist,  the  philosopher  ?  Are  there 
no  new  combinations  and  new  uses  of  the  elements  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  the  elements  of  nature  ?  Is  H 
impossible  that  in  the  vast  compass  of  Scripture,  of 
nature,  of  Providence,  and  of  the  soul,  there  should  be 
undisclosed  or  dimly  defined  truths,  which  may  give  a 
new  impulse  to  the  human  mind  ?  We  dedicate  this 
place,  not  only  to  the  continuance,  but  to  the  improve- 
nient  of  the  ministry  ;  and  let  this  improvement  begin, 
at  once,  in  those  particulars,  where  the  public,  if  not  the 
clej^,  feel  it  to  be  wanted.  Let  those,  who  are  to  be 
educated  here,  be  admonished  against  the  frigid  elo- 
quence, the  school-boy  tone,  the  inanimate  diction,  too 
common  in  the  pulpit,  and  which  would  be  endured  no- 
where else.  Let  them  speak  in  tones  of  truth  and  na- 
ture, and  adopt  the  style  and  elocution  of  men,  who 
have  an  urgent  work  in  hand,  and  who  are  thirsdng  for 
the  regeneration  of  individuals  and  society. 

6.  Another  source  of  power,  too  obvious  to  need 
elucidation,  yet  too  important  to  be  omitted,  is,  an  inde- 
pendent spirit.  By  which  I  mean,  not  an  unfeeling 
defiance  of  the  opinions  and  usages  of  sodety,  but  that 
mora!  courage,  which,  through  good  report  and  evil  re- 
port, reverently  hears,  and  fearlessly  obeys,  the  voice 
of  conscience  and  God.  He  who  would  inscnict  men, 
must  not  fear  them.  He  who  is  tt>  reforjn  society,  wmt 
24* 
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not  be  anidous  to  keep  its  ietel.  DiBad  of  opffiicNl 
efiemioat^s  preaching,  and  takes  from  tmA  its  pongency* 
The  Hunister  so  subdiMsd^  may  flouririi  Us  weapons  in 
llie  air,  to  the  admiratiOD  of  speotaiord,  hot  will  never 
])ierce  the  conscience.  The  mi&ister,  like  the  good 
knight,  should  be  without  fear.  Let  him  cdtavaKs  that 
boldness  of  speech,  for  which  Paul  prayed.  Let  him 
not  flatter  great  or  sm!i)].-  Let  him  not  wrap  up  reproof 
in  a  decorated  verbiage.  Let  bim  make  no  comprtMnise 
\Vith  evil  because  followed  by  a  multitude,  but,  for  this 
very  cause,  lift  up  against  it  a  more  eaitie^t  voice.  Let 
him  beware  of  the  shackles  which  society  insensibly 
fastens  on  the  mind  and  the  tongue.  Moral  coun^e  is 
not  the  virtue  of  our  times.  The  love  of  popularity  is 
the  all-tainting  vice  of  a  republic.  Besides,  the  increas* 
ing  connexion  between  a  minister  and  the  cotnmunity, 
wiiilst  it  liberalizes  the  mind,  and  counteracts  professional 
prejudices,  has  a  tendency  to  enslave  him  to  opinion,  to 
wear  away  the  energy  of  virtuous  resolution,  and  to 
change  him  from  an  intrepid  guardian  of  virtue  and  fi>e 
of  sin,  into  a  merely  elegafit  and  amiabte  companion. 
Against  this  dishonorable  cowardice,  which  smootlies 
the  thoughts  and  style  of  the  feachidirr  until  they  glide 
through  the  ear  and  the  mind  without  givSiag  a  shock  to 
the  most  delicate  nerves,  let  the  young  man  be  guarded. 
We  digdicate  this  infttittltion  to  Cbrrstian  independence. 
May  it  seiid  forth  brave  spirils  to  the  vindication  of  truth 
and  religion. 

7.  I  sbaH  now  clos^,  Whh  naming  the  chief  source 
of  power  tb  the  ttiinistm' ;  one,  indeed,  which  has  been 
hi  a  measUI*e  anticipated,  and  all  alon^  implied,  but 
which  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  Whhout  a  more  diA- 
'tiiidt  anmineiilion.     I  refer  to  that  sfim^  or  frames  or 
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vefntiment,  b  whidi  the  Upre  df  Odd)  the  lo^  «f  ttien^ 
the  love  of  duty,  meet  as  their  highest  result,  and  in 
^vhkJi  they  are  perfected- and  most  gloriously  dispiajod-; 
I  lixean  'the  spirit  of  self-^acrifi^e,  — the  spirit  of  rtiartyr- 
dom.  This  was  the  perfection  of  Christ,  and  it  is  the 
tioble^t  inspiration  which  his  followers  deriviB  from  him^ 
Soy  not  that  this  is  a  height  to  which  the*  generality  of 
ministers  mudt  not  be  txpetted  to  rise^  This  spirit  is 
of  more  unirersai  obligation  than  many  imagine.  It 
enters  into  all  the  virtues  which  deeply  intenest  us.  In 
truth,  Aere  is  no  thorough  virtue  without  it*  Who  is 
the  upright  roan  ?  He,  who  would  mther  die  than  de- 
fjraud.  Who  the  good  parent  ?  He,  to  whom  his  chil- 
dren are  dearer  than  life.  Who  the  gpod  patriot  ?  He, 
who  counts  not  life  dear  in  his  country's  cause.  Whp 
the  philanthropist  ?,  He,  who  f(H*gets  himself  in  an 
absorbing  zeal  for  the  mitigation  c^  human  sufiering, 
for  the  freedom,  virtue,  and  illumination  of  men.  It  iis 
not  Christianity  alone  which  has  taught  self'sacrifice. 
Conscience  and  the  divinity  within  us,  have  in  all  ages 
borne  testimony  to  its  loveliness  and  grandeur,  and  his- 
tory borrows  from  it  her  chief  splendors.  But  Christ 
on  his  cross  has  taught  it  with  a  perfection  unknown 
before,  and  his  glory  consists  in  the  power  with  which 
he  breathes  it.  Into  this  spirit,  Christ's  meanest  dis- 
ciple is  expected  to  drink.  How  much  more  the  teach- 
ers and  guides  of  his  church !  Ho  who  is  not  moved 
with  this  sublime  feature  of  our  religion,  who  cannot  rise 
above  himself,  who  -carinot,  by  his  own  consciousness, 
comprehend  the  kindling  energy  and  solemn  joy,  which 
pain  or  peril  in  a  noble  cause  has  ofteii  insptred,-— he, 
to  whom  this  language  is  a  rtiystery,  wtints  one  great 
mark  of  his  vocation  to  the  ^ered  dficb.      Let  him 
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enlist  iKidtsr  wy  mmi^d  ralber  than  the  crpsa.  To 
{H'eaoh  with  power^  a  man  must  feel  Christianity  to  be 
worthy  of  tlie  blood  which  it  fbs  cost ;  and,  espousiiig 
it  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  human  race,  must  contemn 
life's  ordinary  interests,  compared  with  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  advancing  it.  This  spirit  of  self-exposure 
and  self-surrender,  throws  into  preaches  an  energy 
which  no  other  principle  can  give.  In  truth,  such  power 
resides  in  disinterestedness,  tliat  no  man  can  understand 
his  full  capacity  of  thought  and  feeling,  his  strength 
to  do  and  suffer,  until  he  gives  himself,  with  a  single 
heart,  to  a  great  and  holy  cause.  New  faculties  seem 
to  be  crated,  and  more  tlian  human  might  sometimes 
impaited,  by  a  pure  fervent  love.  Most  of  us  are 
probably  strangers  to  tlie  resources  of  power  in  our 
own  breasts,  through  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
chains  of  selfishness.  We  consecrate  this  institution, 
tlien,  to  that  spirit  of  martyrdom,  of  disinterested  at- 
tachment to  the  Cliristian  c^use,  through  which  it  first 
triumphed,  and  for  want  of  which  its  triumphs  are  now 
slow.  In  an  age  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  we 
would  devote  these  walls  to  the  training  of  warm,  manly, 
generous  spirits.  May  they  never  shelter  the  self-seek- 
ing slaves  of  ease  and  comfort,  pupils  of  Epicurus  rath- 
er than  of  Christ.  God  send  from  this  place  devoted 
and  efficient  ffiefids  of  Christianity  and  die  human  race. 
{  My  friends,  I  have  insisted  on  the  need,  and  illus- 
trated tb^  50urces,  of  power  in  the  ministry.  To  this 
end,  may  die  institution,  in  whose  behalf  we  are  now 
met  together,  be  steadily  and  sapredly  devoted.  T 
would  say  to.  its  guardians  and  teacl^ers,  Let  this  be 
your  chief  aim.  I  would  say  to  the  students,  Keep 
this  in  sight  in  all  your  dtudies.    J^evcr  forget  your 
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g^at  viMJiitioA  ;  that  jnm  ure  to  prepare  yoivsefares  ibe 

a  strong,  deep,  «tid  beMfioent  agency  on  the  minds  <if 

j^ut  Mk>w4>iriiig8k    KverjvfheTB  I  see  a  demand  for 

the   power  on  which  I  have  now  insisted.     The  cry 

GorDes  to  me  from  society  and  flrom  tiie  obarcfa.     The 

condition  of  society  needs  a  mOr^  effioient  adniiitistra* 

tion  of  ChHstianity.     Oreai  and  radical  changes  are 

needed  in  the  community  to  make  it  Ctarisdan.     There 

are  those  indeed,  who,  ifaistaking  the  coartesieB  and 

reBnements  of  civilized  life  for  rirtue)  eee  no  necessiqr 

of  a  great  k*^olution  in  the  wbiid.     But  civiliartioD, 

in  hiding  the  grossness,' does  not  bresdc  the  power  of 

evil  pf opei^ities^     Let  us  t^ot  •  de6eiHre  ouvadves.     MiA* 

titudes  ar^  livittg  with  few  thde^ghta  ef  God,  and  of  the 

true  purpose  and  glory  of  iheir  b^^.      Amoi^  the 

nomifial  b^Uevefrs  in  a  D<eity  and  Jn  a  judgment  to  come, 

^en^ality,  tod  Ambition,  and  the  love  of  the  i^atldt,  sit 

on  tbeir  thrones,  and  laegh  to  scorn  ihia  impoie&oe  of 

preaching.    Christlani)|[y  has  yet  a  hM'  war  to  wage, 

^nd  mktif  battles  to  wjn ;  adl  it  kieedl^  imrepid,  poWer«» 

ful  mintemrs^  Mrino  Will  find  oourageand  ojtcivement,  not 

^may,  ih  the  stt^^  and  number  olTtheir  foes* 

Christian,  j^u  heM  seeti  in  thie  diaikMffte^  the  pur^ 
poses  and  ckints  of  this  theelogfeti  insdvoiieii.  Offer 
your  fervent  prayers  for  its  prosperity.  Besiege  the 
throne  of  mercy  in  its  behalf.  Cherish  it  as  the  dear- 
est hope  of  our  churches.  Enlarge  its  means  of  use- 
fulness, and  let  your  voice  penetrate  its  walls,  calling 
aloud  and  importunately  for  enlightened  and  powerful 
teachers.  Thus  joinbg  in  effort  with  the  directors  and 
instructors  of  this  seminary,  doubt  not  that  God-  will 
here  train  up  ministers  worthy  to  bear  his  truth  to  pres- 
ent and  future  generations.      If  on  the  contrary  you 
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and  they  dumber,  jou  will  have  erected  these  waBsi 
oot  to  nourish  energy,  but  to  be  its  tomb,  not  to  bear 
witness  to  your  zeal,  but  to  be  a  melancholy  momiineot 
of  fainting  effort  and  betrayed  truth. 

But  let  mie  not  cast  a  cloud  over  the  prospects  of 
this  day.     In  hope  I  began, — with  hope   I   will  end. 
This  inatitmion  has  noble  distinctions,  and  has  afforded 
animating  pledges.     It  is   eminently  a  free   institution, 
an  asylum  from  the  spiritual  despotism,  which,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  overspreads  the  greatest  part  of  Chris- 
tendom.    It  has  already  given  to  the  cbMrcbea  a  body 
of  teachers,  who,  in  theological  acquisitions  and  minis- 
terial gifts,  need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  their 
predecessors  or  contempcoaries.     I  see  in  it  means  and 
provisions,  nowhere  surpassed,  for  training  up  enlight- 
ened, free,  magnanimous,  self-sacrificing  friends  of  truth. 
In  this  hope,  let  us  then  proceed  to  the  work,  which 
has  brought  us  together.     With  trust  in  God,  with  love 
to  mankind,   with  unaffected  attachment  to  Christiui 
truth,  with  earnest,  wishes  for  its  propagation  through  all 
lands  and  its  transmeission  to  remotest  ages,  let  us  now, 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  dedicate  thb  eidifice  to 
the  One  living  and  true  God,  to  Christ  and  his  Churcb, 
to  the  instruction  and  r^enmitton  of  the  human  souL 
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DISCOURSE 


TO  THE  R£LiGlO(JS  BOCIETT  IN  FEDBRAL^mUBirr, 

B08TOH. 


EpBSBxjkirft  vi.  1,2:  ** Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord, 
for  this  is  right.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  which  is 
the  first  commandment  with  promise." 

From  these  words  I  propose  to  point  out  the  duties  of 
chiidr^n  to  their  parents.  My  youi^  friends,  let  roe 
ask  your  serious  attenttob.  I  wish  to  explain  to  you 
the  honor  and  obedience  which  you  are  required  to 
rend^  your  parents ;  and  to  impress  you  with  the  im- 
portance, excellence,  and  happiness  of  this  temper  and 
conduct. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  tlie  progress  of  this  discoin-se, 
diat  I  have  chiefly  In  view  the  youngest  part  of  my 
hearers  ;  but  I  would  not  on  this  account  be  supposed 
to  intimate,  that  those  who  have  reached  more  advanced 
periods  of  life,  are  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
honoring  their  parents.  However  old  we  may  be,  we 
should  never  forget  that  tenderness  which  watched  over 
our  infancy,  which  listened  to  our  cries  before  we  could 
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articulale  our  wants,  and  was  never  weary  with  minis- 
tering to  our  comfort  and  enjoyments.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  thing  more  mteresting  than  to  see  the  man  re* 
taining  the  respect  and  gratitude  which  belong  to  the 
child ;  than  lo  see  p^soDS,  who  have  Qome  forward 
into  Ufe,  remembering  with  affection  the  guides  and 
friends  of  their  youth,  and  laboring  by  their  kind  and 
respectful  attention  tp  cheer  the  declining  years,  and 
support  the  trembling  inGrmities,  of  those  whose  best 
days  were  spent  in  solicitude  and  exertion  for  their  hap- 
piness and  improvement.  He  who  siifiers  any  objects 
or  pursuits  to  shut  out  a  parent  from  his  heart,  who 
becomes  so  weaned  from  the  breast  which  nourished 
and  the  arms  which  cherished  him,  as  coldly  to  forsake 
a  parent's  dwelling,  and  neglect  a  parent's  comfort,  not 
only  renounces  the  dictates  of  religion  and  morality, 
but  deserves  to  be  cast  out  from  society  as  a  stranger 
to  the  common  sensibilities  of  human  nature. 

Tn  the  observations  I  am  n9w  to  make,  all  who  have 
parents  should  feel  an  interest ;  for  some  remarics  wifi 
apply  to  all.  Bm  I  shall  principally  confine  myself  to 
those,  who  are  so  young  as  to  depend  on  the  care  and 
to  live  under  the  eye  of  tlieir  parents  ;  who  surro%ind  a 
parent's  table,  dwell  beneath  a  parent's  roof,  and  hear 
continually  a  parent's  voice.  To  such  the  text  addresses 
itself,  ^'  Honor  and  obey  your  father  and  mother." 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  and  enforce  what  h 
here  required  of  you. 

First,  you  ard  required  to  view  and  treat  your  parents 
with  respect*  Your  tender,  inexperienced  age  requires 
that  you  think  of  yourselves  with  humility,  and  conduct 
yourselves  with  modesty  ;  that  you  respect  the  supeKor 
age  and  wisdom   and   improvements  of  your  parents, 
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and  observe  towards  tbem  a  submissive  deportmenu 
Nothing. is  .mom  uubeoomiog  in  you,  uothing  will  ren- 
der you  more  unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  iro- 
ward  or  contemptuous  conduct  towards  your  parents. 
There  are  chiUrein,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  there  are 
only  a. few,  who  speak  to  their  parents  with  rudeness^ 
grow  suUeh;  at  their  rebukes,  behave  in  their  presence 
as  if  they  deserved  no  attention,  hear  them  speak  with- 
out noticing  ,tbem>  and  rather  ridicule  than  honor  ttiem. 
There  Me  many  children  at  the  present  day,  who  diink 
iQoice  highly  of  themselves  than  of  their  elders ;  who 
think  that  their  own  wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified  ;  who 
abuse  the  condescension  and  kindness  of  their  parents, 
and  treat  tbem  as. servants  rather  than. superiors. 

Beware,  ttij  young  friends^  lest  you  grow  up  with 
this  assuming  and  selfish  spirit*  Regard  your  parents 
as  kindly  given  you  by  God,  to  support,  direct,  and 
govern  you  in  your  present  state  of  weakness  and 
inexperioQce.  Express  your  respect  for  them  in  your 
manner,  and  conversation.  Do  not  ipuegtect  those  out- 
ward .8^3.. of  dependence  and  inferiority  which  suit 
your  £^/  You  are  youiig, .  al^i  you  should  therefore 
take  the  lowest  place,  and  rather  retire  than  thrust 
yourselves  forward  into  notice*  You  li^ve  much  to 
learn,  and  you  should  therefore  bear  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  be  heard.  You  are  dependent,  a<id  you  should 
therefore  aek  instead  of  demanding  what  you  desire  ; 
and  you  should  receive  every  thing  from  your  parents 
as  a  Ikvor,  and  not  as  a  debt.  I  do  not  mean  to  urge 
upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of  your  parents.  Love  them, 
and  love  them  ardently  ;  but  mingle  a  sense  of  their 
superiority  with  your  love.  Feel  a  confidence  in  their 
kindness;  but  let  not  this  confidence  make  you  rude 

VOL.  III.  25 
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and  presumptuous,  and  lead  to  indecent  fiuniliari^. 
Talk  to  them  with  openness  and  freedom ;  but  never 
contradict  with  violence  ;  never  answer  with  passion  or 
contempt. 

The  S^;riptures  say,  ^'  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light 
by  his  fafher  or  his  motlier."  "  The  eye  that  mocketh 
at  his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pluck  it  out, 
and  the  young  ravens  shall  eat  it.''  The  sacred  history 
teaches  us,  that  when  Solom<Mi,  on  his  throne,  saw  his 
mother  approaching  him,  he  rose  to  meet  her,  and  bowed 
himself  unto  her,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her  on 
his  right  hand.  Let  this  wise  and  great  king  teach  you 
to  respect  your  parents. 

Secondly,  You  should  be  grateful  to  your  parents. 
Consider  how  much  you  owe  them.  The  time  has 
been,  fjid  it  was  not  a  long  time  past,  when  you  de- 
pended wholly  on  their  kindness,  when  you  had  no 
strength  to  make  a  single  effort  for  yourselves,  when 
you  cc/iild  neither  speak,  nor  walk,  and  knew  not  the 
use  of  finy  of  your  powers.  Had  not  a  parent's  arm 
supported  you,  you  must  have  fallen  to  the  earth  and 
perished.  Observe  with  attention  the  infants  which 
you  so  often  see,  and  consider  that  a  little  while  ago 
you  were  as  feeWe  as  tliey  are  ;  you  were  only  a  burden 
and  a  care,  and  you  had  nothing  with  which  you  could 
repay  your  parents'  affection.  But  did  they  forsake 
you  i  How  many  sleepless  nights  have  they  been  dis- 
turbed by  your  cries !  When  you  were  sick,  how  ten- 
derly did  they  hang  over  you !  With  what  pleasure 
have  they  seen  yo»i  grow  up  in  health  to  your  present 
state  !  rtnd  what  do  you  now  possess,  wliich  you  have 
not  n  rjcived  from  their  hands  ?  God  indeed  is  your 
great  parent,  your  best  friend,  and  from  him  every  good 
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gift  descends  ;  but  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  every  thing 
upon  you  through  the  kindness  of  your  parents.  To 
your  parents  you  owe  every  comfort ;  you  owe  to  them 
the  shelter  you  enjoy  from  the  rain  and  cold,  the  rai- 
ment which  covers  and  the  food  which  nourishes  you. 
While  you  are  seeking  amusement,  or  are  employed  in 
gaining  knowledge  at  school,  your  parents  are  toiling 
that  you  may  be  happy,  that  your  wants  be  supplied, 
that  your  minds  may  be  improved,  that  you  may  grow 
up  and  be  useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you  consider 
how  often  you  have  forfeited  all  this  kindness,  and  y^ 
how  ready  they  have  been  to  forgive  you,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  favors,  ouglit  you  not  to  look  upon  them 
with  the  tenderest  gratitude  ?  What  greater  monster 
can  there  be  than  an  unthankful  child,  whose  heart  is 
never  warmed  and  melted  by  tlie  daily  expressions  of 
parental  solicitude ;  who,  instead  of  requiting  his  best 
friend  by  his  affectionate  conduct,  is  sullen  and  pas- 
sionate, and  thinks  that  his  parents  have  done  nothing 
for  him,  because  they  will  not  do  all  he  desires  f  My 
young  friends,  your  parents'  hearts  have  ached  enough 
for  you  already ;  you  should  strive  from  this  time,  by 
your  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love,  to  requite  their 
goodness.  Do  you  ask  how  you  may  best  express  these 
feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude,  which  have  been  en- 
joined ?    In  answer,  I  would  observe. 

Thirdly,  That  you  must  make  it  your  study  to  obey 
your  parents,  to  do  what  they  command,  and  do  it  cheer- 
fully. Your  own  hearts  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  most 
natural  and  proper  expression  of  honor  and  love.  For 
how  often  do  we  see  children  opposing  their  wills  to 
the  will  of  their  parents ;  refusing  to  comply  with  abso- 
lute commands ;  growing  more  obstinate,  the  more  they 
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are  required  to  do  what  they  dislike ;  and  at  last  suUepl^ 
and  unwillingly  obeying,  becau$e  they  can  no  longei 
refuse  without  exposing,  themselves  to  puDi3hnient, 
Consider,  my  young  friends,  that  by  such  conduct  you 
very  much  displease  God,  who  has  given  you  parents, 
that  they  may  control. ypur  passions  and  train  you  op 
ill  the  way  you  should  go.  Consider  how  much  better 
they  can  decide  for  youj  than  you  can  for  yourselves. 
You  know  but  little  of  the  world  in  which  you  live. 
You  hastily  catch  at  every  thing  which  promises  yau 
pleasure  ;  and  unless  the  authority  of  a  parent  should 
restrain  you,  you  would  $oon  rush  into  ruin,  without  a 
thought  or  a  fear.  In  pursuing  your  own  incliimtions, 
your  health  would  be  destroyed,  your  miiids  would  run 
waste,  you  would  grow  up  slothful,  selfish,  a, trouble  to 
others,  and  burdensome  to  yourselves.  Submit,  then, 
cheerfully  to  your  parents.  Have  yqu  not  experienced 
their  goodness  long  enough  to  know  dial  tjfiey  wish  to 
make  you  happy, , even  when  dieir  connn^da.  are.noost 
severe  ?  Prove^  then,  your  sense  ,of;  thei^j<:gpQdness  by 
doing  cheerfully  what  they  reqwire.  Wbpn  .^ey  opp9^ 
your  wishes,  dojaot  think  tbdt  you  bi^yeii^rip.  knowledge 
than  they.  Do  not  jreoeiye  it^m  commands;  with  a  sour, 
angry,  snlien  looki,  wbikh  says  .louder. tbaft swords,  that 
you  obey  ooly  foeicsmse :  you  dare  po^  rebel.  If  tjiey 
deny  your  requests,  do  tot  persist  in  ji«rgipg:,them  ;  but 
consider  how  many  requests  ttey  haye  alr^eady  granted 
you.  Consider  that  you  have  no  claim  upon  thera,  and 
that  it  will  be  base  ahd  ungrateful  for  you,  after  all 
their  tenderness,  to  murmur  and  complain*  Do  not 
expect  that  your  parents  are  to  give  up  every  thing  to 
your  wishes ;  but  study  to  give  up  every  th^g  to  theirs. 
Do  not  wait  for  them  totbreateaj  buf^  wb^a  look  tells 
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fou  what  they  want,  fly  to  peribrm  it.  This  is  tlie  way 
in  which  you  can  best  reward  them  for  all  their  pains 
and  labors.  In  this  way  you  will  make  their  houses 
pleasant  and  cheerful.  But  if  you  are  disobedient, 
perverse,  and  stubborn,  you  will  be  uneasy  yourselves, 
and  will  make  all  around  you  unhappy.  You  will  make 
faoine  a  place  of  contention,  noise,  and  anger  ;  and  your 
best  friends  will  have  reas(Hi  to  wish  that  you  had  never 
been  born.  A  disobedient  child  almost  always  grows 
up  ill-natured  and  disobliging  to  all  with  whom  he  is 
connected.  None  love  him,  and  he  has  no  heart  to 
love  any  but  himself.  If  you  would  be  amiable  in  your 
temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to  be  beloved,  let  me 
advise  you  to  begin  life  widi  giviog  up  your  wills  to 
your  parents. 

Fourthly,  You  must  further  express  your  respect, 
affection,  and  gratitude,  by  domg  all  in  your  power  to 
assist  and  oblige  your  parents.  Children  can  very  soon 
make  some  return  for  the  kindness  ihey  receive.  Every 
day  you  can  render  your  parents  some  litde  service, 
and  often  save  them  many  cares,  and  sometimes  not  a 
little  expense.  There  have  been  children,  who  in  early 
life  have  been  great  supports  to  their  sick,  poor,  and 
helpless  parents.  This  is  the  most  honorable  way  in 
which  you  can  be  employed.  You  must  never  think  too 
highly  of  yourselves  to  be  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  for 
*hose  who  have  done  so  much  for  you.  You  should 
never  let  your  amusements  take  such  a  hold  of  your 
minds,  as  to  make  you  slothful,  backward,  and  un* 
willmg,  when  you  are  called  to  serve  your  parents. 
Some  children  seem  to  think  diat  diey  have  nothing  to 
seek  but  their  own  pleasure.  They  will  run  from  every 
task  which  is  imposed  on  them ;  and  leave  theur  parents 
25* 
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lo  want  many  comibits,  rather  than  expoiie  tbcmselves 
to  a  little  trouble.  But  consider,  had  ihej  loved  you 
no  better  than  you  loved  them,  how  wretched  would 
have  been  your  state  !  There  are  some  children,  who 
not  only  refuse  to  exert  themselves  for  their  parents,  but 
add  very  much  to  their  cares,  give  them  unnecessary  trou- 
ble, arid,  by  carelessness,  by  wasting,  by  extravagance, 
help  to  keep  them  in  poverty  and  toil.  Such  children, 
as  they  grow  up,  instead  of  seeking  to  provide  for  them* 
selves,  generally  grow  more  and  more  burdensome  to 
tlieir  friends,  and  lead  useless,  sluggish,  and  often  prof- 
ligate lives.  My  young  friends,  you  should  be  asliamed, 
after  having  given  your  parents  so  much  paun,  to  mul- 
tiply their  cares  and  labors  unnecessarily.  You  should 
learn  very  early,  to  be  active  in  pleasing  them,  and 
active  in  doing  what  you  can  for  yourselves.  Do  not 
waste  all  your  spirit  upon  play ;  but  learn  to  be  useful. 
Perhaps  the  time  is  coming,  when  your  parents  will 
need  as  much  attention  from  you  as  you  have  received 
from  them;  and  you  should  endeavour  to  form  such  in- 
dustrious, obliging  habits,  that  you  may  render  their  last 
years  as  happy  as  they  have  rendered  the  first  years  of 
your  existence. 

Fifthly,  You  should  express  your  respect  for  your 
parents,  and  your  sense  of  their  kindness  and  superior 
wisdom,  by  placing  unreserved  confidence  in  them. 
This  is  a  very  important  part  of  your  duly.  Children 
should  learn  to  be  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted 
to  their  parents.  An  artful,  hypocritical  child  is  one 
of  the  most  unpromising  characters  in  the  world.  You 
should  have  no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilling  to  dis- 
close to  your  parents.  If  you  have  done  wrong,  you 
should  openly  confess  it,  and  ask  that  forgiveness  wbieh 
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a  parent's  heart  is  readj  to  besloiHr.  If  you  wish  to 
undertake  any  thing,  ask  their  consent.  Never  begin 
any  thing  in  the  hope  that  you  can  conceal  your  design. 
If  you. once  strive  to  impose  on  your  parents,  you  will 
be  led  oo,  from  one  step  to  another,  to  invent  false* 
hoods,  to  practise  artifice,  till  you  will  become  cou* 
temptible  and  hateful.  You  will  soon  be  detected,  and 
then  none  will  trust  you.  Sincerity  in  a  child  will  make 
up  for  naany  faults.  Of  children,  he  is  the  worst,  who 
watches  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  pretends  to  obey  as 
long  as  they  see  him,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  turned 
away,  does  what  they  have  forbiddeti.  Whatever  else 
you  do,  never  deceive.  Let  your  parents  always  learn 
your  faults  from  your  own  lips  ;  and  be  assured  they 
wiU  never  love  you  the  less  for  your  Openness  and  sin- 
cerity. 

Lastly,  You  must  prove  your  respect  and  gratitude 

to  your  parents  by  attending  seriously  to  their  instrucr 

tions  and  admonitions,  and  by  improving  the  advantages 

they  afford  you  for  becoming  wise>  useful,  good,  and 

happy  for  ever.     I  hope,  mj  young  friends,  that  you 

have  parents  who  take  care^  not  only  of  your  bodies, 

but  your  souls ;  who  instruct  you  in  your  duty,  who  talk 

to  you  of  your  God  and  Saviour,  who  teajch  you  to  pray 

and  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  who  strive  to  give  you 

such  knowledge,  and  bring  you  up  in  9uch  habits,  as 

will  lead  you  to  usefubess  on  earth,  and  to  happiness 

in  heaven.     If  you  have  not,  I  can  only  pity  you  ;  I 

have  little  hope  that  I  can  do  you  good  by  what  I  have 

here  said.     But  if  your  parents  are  faithful  m  instructing 

and  guiding  you,  you  must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them 

ftnd  to  Ood,  by  listening  respectfully  and.  attentively  to 

what  they'  say;  by  shunning  the  temptations. of  which 
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tfaey  warn  you^  and  by  walking  in  the  paths  they  mark 
out  before  you.  You  must  labor  to  answer  their  hopes 
and  wishes,  by  improving  in  knowledge ;  by  being  in- 
dustrious at  school ;  by  living  peaceably  with  your  com- 
panions ;  by  avoiding  all  profane  and  wicked  language ; 
by  fleeing  bad  comjiany  ;  by  treating  all  persons  with 
respect ;  by  being  kind  and  generous  and  honest,  and 
by  loving  and  serving  your  Father  in  heaven.  This  is 
the  happiest  and  most  delightful  way  of  repaying  the 
kindness  of  your  parents.  Let  them  see  you  growing 
up  with  amiable  tempers  and  industrious  habits ;  let 
them  see  you  delighting  to  do  good,  and  fearing  to 
offend  God  ;  and  they  will  think  you  have  never  been 
a  burden.  Their  fears  and  anxieties  about  you,  will 
give  place  to  brighter  views.  They  will  hope  to  see 
you  prosperous,  respected,  and  beloved  in  the  present 
world.  But  if  in  this  th^  are  \o  be  disappointed,  if 
they  are  soon  to  see  you  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sick  • 
ness  and  death,  they  will  still  smile  amidst  their  tears, 
and  be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  you  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  that  you  are  going  to  a  Father  that 
loves  you  better  than  they.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
slight  and  despise  their  instructions,  and  suffer  your 
youth  to  run  waste,  you  will  do  much  to  embitter  their 
happiness  and  shorten  their  days.  Many  parents  have 
gone  to  the  grave  broken-hearted  by  the  ingratitude, 
perverseness,  impiety,  and  licentiousness  of  their  chil- 
dren. My  young  friends,  listen  seriously  to  parental 
admonition.  Beware,  lest  you  pierce  with  anguish  that 
breast  on  which  you  have  so  often  leaned.  Beware, 
lest  by  early  contempt  of  instruction,  you  bring  you^ 
selves  to  shame  and  misery  in  this  world,  and  draw  on 
your  heads  still  heavier  rub  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave. 
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Children,  I  have  now  set  before  you  your  duties. 
Lei  me  once  more  beseech  you  to  honor  your  father 
and  mother.  Ever  cling  to  them  with  confidence  and 
love.  Be  to  them  an  honor,  an  ornament,  a  solace, 
and  a  support.  Be  more  than  they  expect,  and  if  pos- 
sible be  all  that  they  desire.  To  you  they  are  now  look- 
ing with  an  affection  which  trembles  for  your  safety. 
So  live,  that  their  eyes  may  ever  fix  on  you  with  beams 
of  hope  and  joy.  So  live,  that  the  recoDection  of  you 
may  soothe  their  last  hours.  May  you  now  walk  by 
their  side  in  the  steps  of  the  holy  Saviour,  and  through 
his  grace  may  you  meet  again  in  a  better  and  happier 
vsrorld.     Amen. 
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1  PxTXK  ii.  17 :  "  Honor  all  men." 

Among  the  many  and  inestimable  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity, I  regard,  as  not  the  least,  the  new  sentiment 
vfiib  which  it  teaches  man  to  look  upon  his  fellow- 
beings  ;  the  new  interest  which  it  awakens  in  us  to- 
wards every  thing  human  ;  the  new  importance  which  it 
gives  to  the  soul ;  the  new  relation  which  it  establishes 
between  man  and  man.  In  this  respect,  it  began  a 
mighty  revolution,  which  has  been  silently  spreading 
itself  through  society,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  not  to 
stop,  until  new  ties  shall  have  taken  place  of  those 
which  have  hitherto,  in  the  main,  connected  the  human 
race.  Christianity  has  as  yet  but  begun  its  work  of 
reformation.  Under  its  influences,  a  new  order  of  so- 
ciety is  advancing,  surely  though  slowly;  and  this  be- 
neficent change  it  is  to  accomplish  in  no  small  measure 
by  revealing  to  men  their  own  nature,  and  teaching 
them  to  "honor  all "  who  partake  it. 

As  yet  Christianity  has  done  little,  compared  with 
what  it  is  to  do,  in  establishing  the  true  bond  of  union 
between  man  and  man.  The  old  bonds  of  society  stil) 
contmue  in  a  great  degree.     They  are  instinct,  interest, 
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force.  The  true  tie,  which  is  mutual  respect,  calling 
forth  mutual,  growing,  never-failing  acts  of  love,  is  as 
yet  little  known.  A  new  revelation,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
remains  to  be  made ;  or  rather,  tlie  truths  of  the  old 
revelation  in  regard  to  the  greatness  of  human  nature, 
are  to  be  brought  out  from  obscurity  and  neglect.  The 
soul  is  to  be  regardecl  with  a  religious  reverence,  hither- 
to unfelt;  and  the  solemn  claims  of  every  being  to 
whom  this  divine  principle  is  imparted,  are  to  be  es- 
tablished on  the  ruins  of  those  pernicious  principles, 
both  in  church  and  state,  which  have  so  long  divided 
mankind  into  the  classes  of  the  abject  Many  and*  the 
self-exalting  Few. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  men  know  so  little,  as 
themselves.  They  understand  incomparably  more  of 
the  surrounding  creation,  of  matter,  and  of  its  laws, 
than  of  that  spiritual  principle,  to  which  matter  was 
made  to  be  the  minister,  and  without  which  the  out- 
ward universe  would  be  worthless*  Of  course,  no  man 
can  be  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  soul,  for  the  soul  is 
liimself,  and  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  its  most 
obvious  workings.  But  it  is  to  most  a  chaos,  a  region 
shrouded  in  ever-shifting  mists,  baffling  the  eye  and 
bewildering  the  imagination.  The  affinity  of  the  mind 
.  with  God,  its  moral  power,  the  purposes  for  which  its 
faculties  were  bestowed,  its  connexion  with  futurity, 
and  the  dependence  of  its  whole  happiness  on  its  own 
right  action  and  progress,  —  these  truths,  though  they 
might  be  expected  to  absorb  us,  are  to  most  men  little 
more  than  sounds,  and  to  none  of  us  those  living  reali- 
ties, which,  1  trust,  they  are  to  become.  That  convic- 
tion, without  which  we  are  all  poor,  ot  the  unlimited 
and   immortal  nature  of  the  soul,  remains  in  a  great 
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-degree  la.  be  developed.  Men  bave  a$  yet  no  just 
i;espect  for  themselves,  ao^  0(  coosequeace  no  just  re- 
spect for  others.  The  true. bond  of  society  is  thus 
wanting ;  and  accordingly  th^e  is  a  great  deficiency 
of  Christian  benevolence.  There  is  indeed  much  in- 
stinctivey  native  benevolence,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
despised ;  but  the  benevolence  of  Jesus*  Christ,  which 
consists  in  a  calm  purpose  to  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
die,  for  our  fellow-creatures,  the  benevolence  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  which  is  the  true  pattern  to  the  Christian, 
this  is  little  known  ;  and  what  is  thb  cause  i  It  is  this. 
We  see  nothing  in  human  beings  to  endiUe  them  to 
such  sacrifices  ;  we  do  not  think  them  worth  sufferu;^ 
for.  Why  should  we  be  martyrs  for  beings,  who  awaken 
in  us  little  more  of  moral  interest  than  the  brutes  ? 

I  hold,  that  nothing  is  to  ma^e  man  a  true  loVer  df 
man,  but  the  discovery  of  something  interesting  and 
great  in  human  nature.  We  must  see  and  feel,  that  a 
human  being  is  something  important  and  of  immeas- 
urable importance.  We  must  see  and  feel  the  broad 
distance  between  the  spirit^ual  life  within  us,  and  the 
vegetable  or  animal  life  which  acts  around  us.  I  cannot 
love  the  flower,  however  beautiful,  with  a  disinterested 
affection,  which  will  make  me  sacrifice  to  it  my  own 
prosperity.  You  will  in  vain  exhort  me  to  attach  my- 
self, with  my  whole  strength  of  affection,  to  the  inferior 
tnimals,  however  useful  or  attractive ;  and  why  not  ? 
They  want  the  capacity  of  truth,  virtue,  atid  progress* 
They  w-ant  that  principle  of  duty,  which  alone  gives 
permanence  to  a  being  4  and  accordingly  they  soon  lose 
their  individual  pature,  and  go  to  mipgle  with  the  gen- 
eral msass.  A  human  being  deserves  a  different  afiSec- 
tion  from  what  we  bestow  on  inferior  creatures,  for  he 
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has  a  ratiooal  and  moral  nature,  by  which  he  is  to  endure 
for  ever,  by  which  he  may  achieve  an  unutterable  hap- 
piness, or  sink  into  an  unutterable  woe.  He  is  more 
interesting  through  what  is  in  him,  than  the  earth  or 
heavens  ;  and  the  only  way  to  love  him  aright,  is  to 
catch  some  glimpse  of  this  immortal  power  within  him. 
Until  this  is  done,  all  charity  is  litde  more  than  instinct ; 
we  shall  embrace  the  great  interests  of  human  nature 
with  coldness. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Christianity  has  done  much  to 
awaken  benevolence,  and  that  it  has  taught  men  to  call 
one  another  brethren.  Yes,  to  call  one  another  so  ;  but 
has  it  as  yet  given  the  true  feeling  of  brotherhood  ?  We 
undoubtedly  feel  ourselves  to  be  all  of  one  race,  and 
this  is  well.  We  trace  ourselves  up  to  one  pair,  and 
feel  the  same  blood  flowing  in  our  veins.  But  do  we 
understand  our  spiritual  Brotherhood  ?  Do  we  feel 
ourselves  to  be  derived  from  one  Heavenly  Parent,  in 
whose  image  we  are  all  made,  and  whose  perfection  we 
may  constantly  approach }  Do  we  feel  that  there  is 
one  divine  life  in  our  own  and  in  all  souls  ?  This  seems 
to  me  the  only  true  bond  of  man  to  man.  Here  is  a 
tie  more  sacred,  more  enduring,  than  all  the  ties  of  this 
earth.  Is  it  felt,  and  do  we  in  consequence  truly  hon- 
or one  another  ?  , 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  see  men  giving  sincere,  pro- 
found, and  almost  unmeasured  respect  to  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  but  to  whom  ?  To  great  men  ;  to  men  dis- 
tinguished by  a  broad  line  from  the  muhitude ;  to  men 
preeminent  by  genius,  force  of  character,  daring  eSort^ 
high  station,  brilliant  success.  To  such>  honor  is  given; 
but  this  is  not  to  ''honor  all  men  "  ;  and  the  homage 
piiid  to  such,  is  generally  unfriendly  to  that  Christian 
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estimate  of  human  beings  for  which  I  am  now  pleading. 
The  great  are  honored  at  the  expense  of  their  race. 
They  absorb  and  concentrate  the  world's  admiration, 
and  their  less  gifted  fellow-beings  are  thrown  by  their 
brightness  into  a  deeper  shade,  and  passed  over  with  a 
colder  contempt.  Now  I  have  no  desire  to  derogate 
from  the  honor  paid  to  great  men,  but  I  say,  Let  them 
not  rise  by  the  depression  of  the  multitude.  I  say,  that 
great  men,  jusdy  regarded,  exalt  our  estimate  of  the 
huaian  race,  and  bind  us  to  the  multitude  of  men  more 
closely  ;  and  when  they  are  not  so  regarded,  when  they 
are  converted  into  idols,  when  they  serve  to  wean  our 
interest  from  ordinary  men,  they  corrupt  us,  they  sever 
tlie  sacred  bond  of  humanity  which  should  attach  us  to 
all,  and  our  characters  become  vitiated  by  our  very  ad* 
miration  of  greatness.  The  true  view  of  great  men  is, 
that  they  are  only  examples  and  manifestations  of  our 
common  nature,  showing  what  belongs  to  ail  souls, 
though  unfolded  as  yet  only  in  a  few.  The  light  which 
shines  from  them  is,  after  all,  but  a  faint  revelation  of 
the  power  which  is  treasured  up  in  every  human  being. 
They  are  not  prodigies,  not  miracles,  but  natural  de<- 
velopements  of  the  human  soul.  They  are  indeed  as 
men  among  children,  but  the  children  have  a  principle 
of  growth  which  leads  to  manhood. 

That  great  men  and  the  multitude  of  minds  are  of 
one  family,  is  apparent,  I  think,  in  the  admiration 
which  the  great  inspire  into  the  multitude.  A  sincere, 
enlightened  admiration  always  springs  from  sometliing 
congenial  in  him  who  feels  it  widi  him  who  inspires  it.. 
He  that  can  understand  and  delight  in  greatness,  was 
created  to  partake  of  it ;  the  germ  is  in  him  ;  and  some- 
limes  this  admiradon,  in  what  we  deem  inferior  minds^ 
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discoFers  a  nobl»  spfirit  than  belongs  to  the  'great  man 
who  awakens  it ;  for  sonoedmes  the  great>  man  is  so 
absorbed  in  his  own  greatness  as  to  admire  no  other  ; 
and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  common  mind« 
which  is  yet  capable  of  a  generous  admiration,  is  des- 
tined to  rise  higher  than  the  man  of  eminent  capacities, 
who  can  enjoy  no  power  or  excellence  but-  his  own* 
When  I  hear  of  great  men,  I  wish  not  to  separate  them 
from  their  race,  but  to  blend  them  with  it.  I  esteem 
it  no  small  benefit  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  it 
teaches  us  that  the  elements  of  the  greatest  thoughts 
of  the .  man  of  genius,  exist  in  his  humbler  brethren, 
and  that  the  faculties  which  the  scientific  exert  io  the 
profoundest  discoveries,  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  which  common  men  employ  in  the  daily  labors 
of  life. 

To  show  the  grounds  on  which  the  obligation  to 
honor  all  men  rests,  I  might  take  a  minute  survey  of 
that  human  nature  which  is  common  to  all,  and  set 
forth  its  claims  to  revereiicew  But,  leaving  this  wide 
range,  I  observie  that  there  is  one  prirtcipliB  of  the  soul, 
which  makes  all  men  essentially  equal,  which  places 
all  on  a  level  as  to  means  of  happiness,  which  may 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  human  beings  those  wlio  are 
the  most  depressed  tn  worldly  condition,  and  which 
therefore  gives  the  most  depressed  a  title  to  interest 
and  respect.  I  refer  to  the  Sense  of  Duty,  to  the 
power  of  discerning  and  doing  right,  to  the  moral  and 
religious  principle,  to  the  inward  monitor  which  speaks 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  the  capacity  of  virtue  or  ex- 
cellence. This  is  the  great  gift  of  God.  We  can  con- 
ceive  no   greater.     In  seraph   and  archangel,  we  can 
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ftouceiv^  no  higher  energy  than  the  power  of  virtue,  or 
the  power  of  forming  themselves  after  the  will  and  moral 
perfections  of  God.  This  power  breaks  down  all  bar- 
riers between  the  seraph  and  the  lowest  human  being ; 
it  makes  them  brethren.  Whoever  has  derived  from 
God  this  perception  and  capacity  of  rectitude,  has  a 
bond  of  union  with  the  spiritual  world,  stronger  than  all 
the  ties  of  nature.  He  possesses  a  principle  which,  if 
he  is  faithful  to  it,  must  carry  him  forward  for  ever,  and 
insures  to  him  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
highest  order  of  beings. 

It  is  this  moral  power,  which  makes  all  men  essen- 
tially equal,  which  annihilates  all  the  dis.tinctions  of  this 
world.  Througii  this,  llie  ignorant  and  the  poor  may 
become  the  greatest  of  the  race ;  for  the  greatest  is  he 
who  is  most  true  to  the  principle  of  duty.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  noblest  human  beings  are  to  be 
found  in  the  least  favored  conditions  of  society,  among 
those,  whose  names  are  never  uttered  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  in  which  they  toil  and  suffer,  who  have  but 
"  two  mites  "  to  give  away,  who  have  perhaps  not  even 
that,  but  who  '^  desu-e  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  rich  man's  table  ; "  for  in  this  class  may 
be  found  those,  who  have  withstood  the  severest  tempta- 
tion, who  have  practised  the  most  arduous  duties,  who 
have  confided  in  God  under  the  heaviest  trials,  who  have 
been  most  wronged  and  havje  forgiven  most ;  and  these 
are  the  great,  .the  exalted.  It  matters  nothing,  what  tlie 
particular  duties  are  to  which  the  individual  is  called,  — 
how  minute  or  obscure  in  their  outward  form.  Great- 
ness in  God's  sight  Ues,  not  in  the  extent  of  the  sphere 
which  is  filled,  or  of  the  effect  which  is  produced,  but 
altogether  in  the  power  of  virtue  in  the  soul^  in  the  en- 
26* 
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ergy  with  which  God's  will  is  chosen,  with  which  tri^I  itf 
borne,  and  goodness  loved  and  pursued. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  greatest  gift  of  Goi*.  The 
Idea  of  Right  is  the  primary  and  the  highest  revelation 
of  God  to  the  human  mind,  and  all  outward  revelations 
are  founded  on  and  addressed  to  it.  All  mysteries  of 
science  and  theology  fade  away  before  the  grandeur  of 
the  simple  perception  of  duty,  which  dawns  on  the  mmd 
of  the  little  child.  That  perception  brings  him  into  the 
moral  kingdom  of  God.  That  lays  on  him  an  ever- 
lasting bond.  He,  in  whom  the  conviction  of  duty  is 
unfolded,  becomes  subject  from  that  moment  to  a  law, 
which  no  power  in  the  universe  can  abrogate.  He  forms 
a  new  and  indissoluble  connexion  with  God,  that  of  an 
accountable  being.  He  begins  to  stand  before  an  inward 
tribunal,  on  the  decisions  of  which  his  whole  happiness 
rests ;  he  hears  a  voice,  which,  if  faithfully  followed, 
will  guide  him  to  perfection,  and  in  neglecting  which  he 
brings  upon  himself  inevitable  misery.  We  little  under- 
stand the  solemnity  of  the  moral  principle  in  every 
human  mind.  We  think  not  how  awful  are  its  functions. 
We  forget  that  it  is  the  germ  of  immortality.  Did  we 
understand  it,  we  should  look  with  a  feeling  of  reverence 
on  every  being  to  whom  it  is  given. 

Having  shown  in  the  proceeding  remarks,  that  there  is 
a  foundation  in  the  human  soul  for  the  honor  enjoined  in 
our  text  towards  all  men,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that,  if 
we  look  next  into  Christianity,  we  shall  find  this  duty 
enforced  by  new  and  still  moref  solemn  considerations. 
This  whole  religion  is  a  testimony  to  the  worth  of  man 
in  the  sight  of  God,  to  the  importance  of  human  nature, 
to  the  infinite  purposes  for  which  we  were  framed.  God 
is  there  set  forth,  as  sending  to  the  succour  of  his  human 
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femUy,  his  B^oved '  Son,  the  bright  image  atid  repre- 
sentative of  bis  own  perfections ;  and  sending  bim,  not 
simply  to  roll  away  a  burden  of  pain  and  punishment 
(for  this,  however  magnified  in  systems  of  theology,  is 
not  his  highest  work) ,  but  to  create  men  after  that  divine 
image  which  he  himself  bears,  to  purify  the  soul  from 
every  stain,  to  communicate  to  it  new  power  over  evil, 
and  to  open  before  it  Immortality  as  its  aim  and  destina* 
tion,  —  Immortality,  by  which  we  are  to  understand, 
not  merely  a  perpetual,  but  an  ever-improving  and  celes«> 
tial  being.  Such  are  the  views  of  Christianity.  And 
these  blessings  it  proffers,  not  to  a  few,  not  to  the  edu- 
cated, not  to  the  eminent,  but  to  all  human  beings,  to 
the  poorest,  and  the  most  fallen ;  and  we  know,  tliat, 
through  the  power  of  its  promises,  it  has  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances raised  the  most  fallen  to  true  greatness^  and  given 
them  in  their  present  virtue  and  peace,  an  earnest  of  the 
Heaven  which  it  unfolds.  Such  is  Christianity.  Men, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  this  religion,  are  beings  cared  for 
by  God,  to  whom  he  has  given  his  Son,  on  whom  he 
pours  forth  his  Spirit,  and  whom  he  has  created  for  the 
highest  good  in  the  universe,  for  participation  in  his  oiiiTi 
perfections  and  happiness.  My  friends,  such  is  Christi- 
anity. Our  skepticism  as  to  our  own  nature  cannot 
quench  the  bright  light  which  that  religion  sheds  on  the 
soul  and  on  the  prospects  of  mankind ;  and  just  as  far 
as  we  receive  its  truth,  we  shall  honor  all  men. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  Christianity  speaks  of  man 
as  a  sinner,  and  thus  points  him  out  to  abhorrence  and 
scorn.  I  know  it  speaks  of  human  sin,  but  it  does  not 
speak  of  this  as*  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  soul,  as 
entering  into  the  essence  of  human  nature,  but  as  a  temr 
porary  stain,  wiiieh  if  ciaHs  on  us  to  wash  away.     Its 
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j^eaiest  doctrine  is,  that  the  most  lost  are  recoverablei 
that  the  most  fallen  may  rise,  and  that  there  is  no  height 
of  purity,  power,  felicity  in  the  universe,  to  which  the 
guiltiest  mind  may  not,  through  penitence,  attain.  Chris-* 
tianity  indeed  gives  us  a  deeper,  keener  feeling  of  the 
guilt  of  mankind,  than  any  other  religion.  By  the  reve- 
lation of  perfection  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  4t 
shows  us  how  imperfect  even  the  best  men  are.  But 
it  reveals  perfection  in  Jesus,  not  for  our  discourage*- 
ment,  but  as  our  model,  reveals  it  only  that  we  may 
thirst  for  and  approach  it.  From.  Jesus  I  learn  what 
man  is  to  become,  that  is,  if  true  to  this  new  light  ;  and 
true  he  may  be. 

Christianity,  I  have  said,  shows  man  as  a  sinner,  but 
I  nowhere  meet  in  it  those  dark  views  of  our  race 
which  would  make  us  shrink  from  it  as  from  a  nest  of 
venomous  reptiles.  According  to  the  courteous  style 
of  theology,  man  has  been  called  half  brute  and  half 
devil.  But  this  is  a  perverse  and  pernicious  exaggera- 
tion. The  brute,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  animal,  appetite 
is  indeed  strong  in  human  beings ;  but  is  there  nothing 
within  us  but  appetite  ?  Is  tliere  nothing  to  war  with  it  ? 
Does  this  constitute  the  essence  of  the  soul  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  an  accident,  the  result  of  tlie  mind's  union  with 
matter  ?  Is  not  its  spring  in  the  body,  and  may  it  not 
be  expected  to  perish  with  the'  body  ?  In  addition  to 
animal  propensities,  I  see  the  tendency  to  criminal  ex- 
cess in  all  men's  passions.  I  see  not  one  only,  but 
many  Tempters  in  every  human  heart.  Nor  am  I  in- 
sensible to  the  fearful  power  of  these  enemies  to  our 
virtue.  But  is  there  nothing  in  man  but  temptation,  but 
propensity  to  sin  ?  Are  there  no  counterworking  pow- 
ers ?  DO  attractions  ia  virtue  ?  no.  tendencies  to  God  ? 
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QO  sympatbi^s  with  sorrow  ?  op  reverence  for  greainess  ? 
no  inpral  conflicts?  no  triumphs  of  principle?  This 
very  s^fspgfh  of  teipptation  seienos  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  iodiciation^  of  man's  greatness.  It  shows  a  being. 
framej^^to.iOia]^^.  progress  through  difficulty,  suffering, 
and  conflict ;  that  is,  it  shows  a  being  designed  for  the 
highest  order  of  virtues  j  for  we  ail  feel  by  an  unerring 
instinct,  that  virtue  is  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  obsta- 
cles which  it  surmounts,  to  the  power  with  which  it  is 
chosen  and  held  fast*  I  see  men  placed  by  their  Crea* 
tor  on  a  field  of  battle ;  but  compassed  with  peril  that 
they  may  triumph  over  it ;  and,  though  often  overborne, 
still  summoned  to  new  efforts,  still  privileged  to  approach 
the  Source  of  all  power,  and  to  seek  '^  grace  in  time  of 
need,"  Bjad  still  addressed  in  tones  of  encouragement  by 
a  celestial  Leader,  who  has  himself  fought  and  conquer- 
ed, and  holds  forth  to  them  his  own  crown  of  righteous- 
ness and  victory. 

From  these  brief  views  of  human  nature  and  of 
Christianity,  you  will  see  the  grounds  of  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation of  honoring  all  men,  of  attaching  infinite  impor- 
tance to  human  nature,  and  of  respecting  it,  even  in  its 
present  infant,  feeble,  tottering  state.  This  sentiment 
of  honor  or  respect  for  human  beings,  strikes  me  more 
and  more  as  essential  to  the  Christian  character.  *  1  con- 
ceive that  a  more  thorough  understanding  and  a  more 
iaithfgl  culture  of  this,  would  do  very  much  to  carry  for- 
ward the  chiirch  and  the  world.  In  truth,  I  attach  to 
dii$  sentiment  such  impprtai^ice,  tliat  I  measure  by  its 
progress  the. progress  of  society.  I  judge  of  public 
events  very  much  by  their  bearing  on  this.  I  estimate 
political  revolutions,  chiefly  by  their  ten4ency  to  exalt 
men's  conceptions  of  their  nature,  and  to  inspire  them 
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mth  respect  for  one  another's  claims.  The  present 
stupendous  movements  m  Europe  naturally  suggest,  and 
almost  force  upon  me,  this  illustration  of  the  importance 
which  I  have  given  to  the  sentiment  enjoined  in  our 
text.  Allow  me  to  detain  you  a  few  moments  on  this 
topic. 

What  is  it,  then,  I  ask,  which  makes  the  present 
revolutionary  movement  abroad  so  interesting  ?  I  an- 
swer, that  I  see  in  it  the  principle  of  respect  for  human 
nature  and  for  the  human  race,  developing  itself  more 
powerfully,  and  this  to  me  constitutes  its  chief  interest. 
I  see  in  it  proofs,  indications,  that  the  mind  is  awakening 
to  a  consciousness  of  what  it  is,  and  of  what  it  is  made 
for.  In  this  movement  I  see  man  becoming  to  himself  a 
higher  object.  I  see  him  attaining  to  the  conviction  of 
the  equal  and  indestructible  rights  of  every  human  being. 
I  see  the  dawning  of  that  great  principle,  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  made  to  be  the  instrument  of  otliers,  but 
to  govern  himself  by  an  inward  law,  and  to  advance 
towards  his  proper  perfection  ;  that  he  belongs  to  him- 
self and  to  God,  and  to  no  human  superior.  I  know, 
indeed,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  these  con- 
ceptions are  exceedingly  unsettled  and  obscure ;  and  m 
truth,  little  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  to  place  them 
in  a  clear  light,  and  to  give  them  a  deOnite  and  practical 
form  in  men's  minds.  The  multitude  know  not  widi 
any  distinctness  what  they  want.  Imagination,  un- 
schooled by  reason  and  experience,  dazzles  them  with 
bright  but  baseless  visions.  They  are  driven  onward 
with  a  perilous  violence,  by  a  vague  consciousness  of  not 
having  found  their  element ;  by  a  vague  yet  noble  faith 
in  a  higher  good  than  they  have  attained  ;  by  impatience 
under  restraints,  which  they  feel  to  be  degrading.     la 
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tliis  vioienoe,  however,  there  is  oothing  strange,  nor 
ought  it  to  discourage  us.  It  is,  I  believe,  universally 
true,  that  great  prbciples,  in  their  first  developement, 
manifest  themselves  irregularly.  It  is  so  in  religion.  In 
history  we  often  see  religion,  especially  after  long  de* 
pression,  breaking  out  in  vehemence  and  enthusiasm, 
sometimes  stirring  up  bloody  conflicts,  and  througli 
stru^les  establishing  a  calmer  empire  over  society.  In 
like  manner,  political  history  shows  us,  that  men's  con* 
sciousness  of  their '^rights  and  essential  equality  has  at 
first  developed  itself  passionately.  Still  the  conscious- 
ness is  a  noble  one,  and  the  presage  of  a  better  so- 
cial state. 

Am  I  asked,  wliat  I  hope  from  the  present  revolu- 
tionary m9vements  in  Europe  ?  I  answer,  that  I  hope 
a  good  which  includes  all  others,  and  which  almost  hides 
all  others  from  my  view.  I  hope  the  subversion  of  in- 
stitutions, by  which  the  true  bond  between  man  and  man 
has  be^i  more  or  less  dissolved,  by  which  the  will  of 
one  or  a  few  has  broken  down  the  will,  the  heart,  the 
conscience  of  the  many  ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  the  place 
of  these,  are  to  grow  up  institutions,  which  will  express, 
ch^ish,  and  spread  far  and  wide  a  just  respect  for  hu- 
man nature,  which  will  strengthen  in  men  a  consciousness 
of  their  powers,  duties,  and  rights,  which  will  train  the 
individual  to  moral  and  religious  independence,  which 
will  propose  as  their  end  tlie  elevation  of  all  orders  of 
the  community,  and  which  will  give  full  scope  to  the 
best  minds  in  this  work  of  general  improvement.  I  do 
not  say,  that  I  expect  it  to  be  suddenly  realized.  The 
sun,  which  is  to  bring  on  a  brighter  day,  is  rising  in  thick 
end  threatening  clouds.  Perhaps  the  minds  of  men 
ivere  never  more  unqinet  than  at  the  present  moment. 
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Still  I  do  act  despair.  .  That  a  bi^r  order  of  idea»-^ir 
principles  is  beginniDg  to  be  unfolded  ;  that  a  wider  ph^ 
lantbropy  is  be^ning  to  triumph  over  the  distinctions  o( 
ranks  and  nations  ;  that  a  new  feeling  of  what  is  due  to 
the  ignorant,  poor>  and  depraved,  has  sprung .  up  ;  that 
the  right  of  every  human  being  to  such  an  education  as 
shall  call  forth  his  best  faculties,  and  train  him  more  aiid 
more  to  control  himse}f,  is  recoghised  as  it.  never  was 
before  ;  and  that  government  is  more  and  more  regarded 
as  intended  not  to  elevate  the  few,  but  to  guard  the  rights 
of  all ;  that  these  great  revolutions  in  principle  have 
commenced  and  are  spreading,  who  can  deny  ?  and  to 
me  they  are  prophetic  of  an  improved  condition  of  hu- 
man nature  and  human  affairs.  —  O,  tliat  this  meliora- 
tion might  be  accomplished  without  blood !  As  a  Chris- 
tian, I  feel  a  mis^ving,  when  I  rejoice  in  any  good, 
however  great,  for  which  this  fearful  price  has  been  paid. 
In  truth,  a  good  so  won  is  necessarily  imperfect  and  gen- 
erally, transient.  War  may  subvert  a  despotism,  but 
seldom  builds  up  better  institutions.  Even  when  joined, 
as  in  our  own  history,  with  high  principles,  it  inflaises 
and  leaves  behind  it  passions,  which  make  liberty  a  fe- 
verish conflict  of  jealous  parties,  and  which  expose  a 
people  to  the  tyranny  of  faction  under  the  forms  of  free- 
dom. Few  things  impair  men's  reverence  for  humaa 
nature,  more  than  war  ;  and  did  I  not  see  oth^  and  ho^ 
Her  influences  than  the  sword,  working  out  the  reg^nera* 
lion  of  the  race,  I  should  indeed  despair. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  spoken  of  the  grounds  and 
importance  of  that  honor  or  respect  which,  is  due  from 
us,  and  enjoined  on  us,  towalrds  all  human  beings.  The 
various  forms,  in  which  this  principle  is  to  be  exercised 
pr  npaiufested,  I  want  lime  to  enbu^  on.    I  wouid^onlf 
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say,  <^H<»Dor  all  meo."  Honor  man,  from  the  he- 
gimuDg  to  the  end  of  bis  earthly  course.  Honor  the 
child.  Welcome  into  being  the  infant,  with  a  feeling 
of  its  mysterious  grandeur,  with  the  feeling,  that  an 
immortal  existence  has  begun,  that  a  spirit  has  been 
kindled  which  is  never  to  be  quenched.  Honor  the 
child.  On  this  principle,  all  good  education  rests. 
Never  shall  we  learn  to  train  up  the  child,  till  we  take 
it  in  our  arms,  as  Jesus  did,  and  feel  distinctly  that 
'^of  such  IS  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  that  short 
sentence  is  taught  the  spirit  of  the  true  system  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  for  want  of  understanding  it,  little  effectual 
aid,  I  fear,  is  yet  given  to  the  heavenly  principle  in  the 
infant  souL  —  Again.  Honor  the  poor.  This  senti- 
ment of  respect  is  essential  to  improving  the  connexion 
between  the  more  and  less  prosperous  conditions  of 
society.  This  alone  makes  beneficence  truly  godlike. 
Without  it,  almsgiving  degrades  the  receiver.  We 
must  learn  how  slight  and  shadowy  are  the  distinctions 
between  us  and  the  poor ;  and  that  the  last  in  outward 
condition  may  be  first  in  the  best  attributes  of  humanity. 
A  fraternal  union,  founded  on  this  deep  conviction, 
and  intended  to  lift  up  and  strengthen  the  exposed  and 
tempted  poor,  is  to  do  infinitely  more  for  that  suffering 
class,  than  all  our  artificial  associations  ;  and  till  CJiris- 
tfanity  shall  have  breathed  into  us  this  spirit  of  respect 
for  our  nature,  wherever  it  is  found,  we  shall  do  them 
little  good.  I  conceive,  that  in  the  present  low  state 
of  Christian  virtue,  we  little  apprehend  the  power  which 
might  be  exerted  over  the  fallen  and  destitute,  by  a  be- 
nevolence which  should  truly,  thoroughly  recognise  in 
them  the  image  of  God. 

Perhaps  none  of  us  have  yet  heard  or  can  compre- 
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bend  the  tone  of  voice,  in  which  a  man,  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  this  sentiment,  would  speak  to  a  fellow- 
creature.  It  is  a  language  hardly  known  on  earth  ;  and 
no  eloquence,  I  believe,  has  achieved  such  wonders  as 
it  is  destined  to  accomplish.  I  must  stop,  though  I 
have  but  begun  the  application  of  the  principle  which 
I  have  urged.  I  will  close  as  I  began,  with  saying, 
that  the  great  revelation  which  man  now  needs,  is  a 
revelation  of  man  to  himself.  The  faith  which  is  most 
wanted,  is  a  faith  in  what  we  and  our  fellow-beings 
may  become,  a  faith  in  the  divine  germ  or  principle  in 
every  soul.  In  regard  to  most  of  what  are  called  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  we  may  innocently  be  ignorant. 
But  the  mystery  within  ourselves,  the  mystery  of  our 
spiritual,  accountable,  immortal  nature,  it  behoves  us 
to  explore.  Happy  are  they  who  have  begun  to  pene- 
trate it,  and  in  whom  it  has  awakened  feelings  of  awe 
towards  themselves,  and  of  deep  interest  and  honor 
towards  their  fellow-creatures. 
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Romans  i.  16 :  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Chnst." 

PART  L 

These  words  of  Paul  are  worthy  of  his  resolute  aud 
disinterested  spirit.  In  uttering  them  he  was  not  an 
echo  of  the  multitude,  a  servile  repeater  of  established 
doctrines.  The  vast  majority  around  him  were  ashamed 
of  Jesus.  The  cross  was  then  coupled  with  infamy. 
Christ's  name  was  scorned  as  a  malefactor's,  and  to 
profess  his  religion  was  to  share  his  disgrace.  Since 
that  time  what  striking  changes  have  occurred  !  The 
cross  now  hangs  as  an  ornament  from  the  neck  of  beauty. 
It  biases  on  the  flags  of  navies,  and  the  standards  of 
armies.  Millions  bow  before  it  in  adoration,  as  if  it  were 
a  shrine  of  the  divinity.  Of  course,  the  temptation  to 
be  ashamed  of  Jesus  is  very  much  diminished.  Still  it 
is  not  wholly  removed.  Much  of  the  homage  now  paid 
to  Christianity  is  outward,  political,  worldly,  and  paid 
to  its  corruptions  much  more  than  to  its  pure  and  lofty 
spirit ;  and  accordingly  its  conscientious  and  intrepid 
friends  must  not  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  be  encoun- 
tered with  occasional  coldness  or  reproach.     We  may 
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Still  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  our  religion,  by  being 
thrown  among  skeptics,  who  deny  and  deride  it.  We 
may  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  the  simple  and  ra- 
tional doctrines  of  Christ,  by  being  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  narrow  zealots,  who  enforce  their  dark  and 
perhaps  degrfiidin^  peculiarities  as  essential  to  salvation. 
We  niay  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  his  pure,  meek, 
and  disinterested  precepts,  by  being  thrown  among  the 
licentious,  self-seeking,  and  vindictive.  Against  these 
perils  we  should  all  go  armed.  To  be  loyal  to  truth 
and  conscience  under  such  trials,  is  one  of  the  signal 
proofs  of  virtue.  No  man  deserves  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, but  he  who  adheres  to  his  principles  amidst  the 
unbelieving,  the  intolerant,  and  the  depraved. 

"I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.*'  So 
said  Paul.  So  would  I  say.  Would  to  God  that  I 
could  catch  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  and  bear  my  testimony  to  Christianity  with  the 
same  heroic  resolution.  Do  any  ask,  why  I  join  in  this 
attestation  to  the  gospel  ?  Some  of  my  reasons  I  pro- 
pose now  to  set  before  you  ;  and  in  doing  so,  1  ask  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  as  the  Apostle  has  done,  in  the 
first  person ;  of  speaking  in  my  own  name,  and  of  laying 
open  my  own  mind  in  the  most  direct  language.  There 
are  cases,  in  which  the  ends  of  public  discourse  may 
be  best  answered  by  the  frank  expression  of  individual 
feeling ;  and  this  mode  of  address,  when  adopted  with 
such  views,  ought  not  to  be  set  down  to  the  account 
of  egotism. 

I  proceed  to  state  the  re'asons  why  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  I  begin  with  one  so  impor- 
tant, that  it  will  occupy  the  present  discburse. 
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1  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  because 
It  is  true.  This  is  my  first  reason.  The  religion  is 
true^  and  no  consideration  but  this  could  induce  me  to 
defend  it.  I  adopt  it,  not  because  it  is  popular,  for  false 
and  ruinous  systems  have  enjoyed  equal  reputation  ;  uor 
because  it  is  thought  to  uphold  the  order  of  society,  for 
I  believe  that  nothing  but  trudi  can  be  permanently 
useful.  It  is  true  ;  and  I  say  this  not  lightly,  but  after 
deliberate  examination.  I  am  not  repeating  the  accents 
of  the  nursery.  I  do  not  affirm  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity, because  I  was  so  taught  before  I  could  inquire,  or 
because  I  was  brought  up .  in  a  community  pledged  to 
this  belief.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  my  faith  and  zeal 
will  be  traced  by  some  to  these  sources  ;  and  believing 
such  imputations  to  be  groundless,  fidelity  to  the  cause 
of  truth  binds  me  to  repel  them.  The  circumstance  of 
having  been  born  and  educated  under  Christianity,  so 
far  from  disposing  me  to  implicit  faith,  has  often  been 
to  me  the  occasion  of  serious  distrust  of  our  religion. 
On  observing  how  common  it  is  for  men  of  all  countries 
and  names,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  or  Mahometans, 
to  receive  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  I  have  again 
and  again  asked  myself,  whether  I  too  was  not  a  slave, 
whether  I  too  was  not  blindly  walking  in  the  path  of 
tradition,  and  yielding  myself  as  passively  as  others  to 
an  hereditary  faith.  I  distrust  and  fear  the  power  of 
numbers  and  of  general  opinion  over  my  judgment; 
and  few  things  incite  me  more  to  repel  a  doctrine  than 
intolerant  attempts  to  force  it  on  my  understanding. 
Perhaps  my  Christian  education  and  connexions  have 
incUned  me  to  skepticism,  rather  than  bowed  my  mind 
to  authority. 

It  may  still  be  said,  th^t  the  pride  and  prejudices 
27* 
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and  motives  of  interest,  wiiicli  beloi^  to  my  professibii 
as  a  Christian  minister,  throw  a  suspiciousness  o?er 
my  reasoning  and  judgment  on  the  present  subject.  I 
reply,  that  to  myself  I  «eem  as  free  from  biases  of  this 
kind,  as  the  most  indifiere&t  person.  I  haye  no  priesdj 
prepossessions.  I  know  and  acknowledge  the  comip- 
tions  and  perversions  of  the  ministerial  office  from  the 
earliest  age  of  the  church.  I  reprobate  the  tyranny 
which  it  exercises  so  often  over  the  human  mind.  I 
recognise  no  peculiar  sanctity  in  those  who  sustain  it. 
I  think,  th^i,  that  I  come  to  the  examination  of  Chris- 
tianity with  as  few  blinding  partialities  as  any  man.  I 
indeed  claim  no  exemption  from  error ;  I  ask  no  im- 
plicit faith  in  my  ccxiclusions  ;  I  care  not  bow  jealously 
and  thoroughly  my  arguments  are  sifted.  I  only  ask, 
tliat  I  may  not  be  prejudged  as  a  servile  or  interested 
partisan  of  Christianity.  I  ask  that  I  may  be  heard  as 
a  friend  of  truth,  desirous  to  aid  my  fellow^creatures  in 
determining  a  question  of  great  and  universal  concern. 
I  appear  as  the  advocate  of  Christianity,  solely  because 
it  approves  itself  to  my  calmest  reason  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  and  as  the  purest,  brightest  light  which  He 
has  shed  on  the  human  mbd.  I  disclaim  all  other  mo- 
tives. No  policy,  no  vassalage  to  opinion,  no  dread 
of  reproach  even  from  the  good,  no  private  interest,  no 
desire  to  uphold  a  useful  superstition,  nothing  in  short 
but  a  deliberate  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
induces  roe  to  appear  in  its  ranks.  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  it,  did  I  not  believe  it  true. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  express  my  con- 
victions strongly  ;  I  shall  speak  of  infidelity  as  a  gro£S 
and  perilous  enx>r.  .  But  in  so  doing,  T  beg  not  to  bo 
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understood  as  passing  sentence  on  the  character  of  in- 
dividual unbelievers.  I  shall  show  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  true,  is  from  God ;  but  I  do  not  therefore 
conclude,  that  all  who  reject  it  are  the  enemies  of  God, 
and  are  to  be  loaded  with  reproach.  I  would  u{^ld 
the  truth  without  ministering  to  uncharitableness.  The 
criminality,  the  damnable  guilt  of  unbelief  in  all  imagi- 
nable circumstances,  is  a  position  which  I  think  un- 
tenable ;  and  persuaded  as  I  am,  that  it  prejudices  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  by  creating  an  antipathy  between 
its  friends  and  opposers,  which  injures  both,  and  drives 
the  latter  into  more  determined  hostility  to  the  truth, 
I  think  it  worthy  of  a  brief  consideration  in  this  stage 
of  the  discussion. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  unbelief,  considered 
in  itself,  has  no  moral  quality,  is  neither  a  virtue  nor 
a  vice,  but  must  receive  its  character,  whether  good  or 
bad,  from  the  dispositions  or  motives  which  produce  or 
pervade  it.  Mere  acts  of  the  understanding  are  neither 
right  nor  wrong.  When  I  speak  of  faith  as  a  holy  or 
virtuous  principle,  I  extend  the  term  Beyond  its  primi- 
tive meaning,  and  include  in  it  not  merely  the  assent 
of  the  intellect,  but  the  disposition  or  temper  by  which 
this  assent  is  determined,  and  which  it  is  suited  to  con- 
firm ;  and  I  attach  as  broad  a  signification  to  unbelief, 
when  I  pronounce  it  a  crime.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
human  mind,  though  divided  by  our  philosophy  into 
many  distinct  capacities,  seldom  or  never  exerts  them 
separately,  but  generally  blends  them  in  one  act.  Thus 
in  forming  a  judgment,  it  exerts  the  will  and  auctions, 
or  the  moral  principles  of  our  nature,  as  really  as  the 
power  of  thought.  Men's  passions  anid  interests .  mix 
with,  and  are  expressed  in,  the  decisions  of  the  btel- 
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lect.  In  the  Scriptures,  which  use  language  freely:^  and 
jiQt  with  philosophical  stri(;tnesS}  faith  and  unbelief  are 
mental  acts  of  this  qomplex  character,  or  joint  products 
of  the  understanding  and  heart;  and  on  this  account 
alone,  they  are  objects  of  approbation  or  reproof.  In 
these  views,  I  presiune,  reflecting  Christians  of  every 
name  agree. 

According  to  these  views,  opinions  cannot  be  laid 
down  as  unerring  and  immutaUe  signs  of  virtue  and 
vice.  The  very  same  opinion  may  be  virtuous  in  one 
man  and  vicious  in  another,  supposing  it,  as  is  veiy 
possible,  to  have  originated  in  diiferent  states  of  mind. 
For  example,  if  through  envy  and  malignity  I  should 
rashly  seize  on  the  slightest  proofs  of  guilt  in  my  neigh- 
bour, my  judgment  of  his  criminality  would  be  moraliy 
wrong.  Let  another  man  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion, in  consequence  of  impartial  inquiry  and  love  of 
truth,  and  his  decision  would  be  morally  right.  Still 
more,  according  to  these  views,  it  is  possible  for  the 
belief  of  Christianity  to  be  as  criminal  as  unbelief.  Un- 
doubtedly the  reception  of  a  system,  so  pure  in  spirit 
and  tendency  as  the  gospel,  is  to  be  regarded  in  general 
as.  a  favorable  sign.  But  let  a  man  adopt  tiiis  religion, 
because  it  will  serve  his  interest  and  popularity  ;  let 
him  shut  his  mind  against  objections  to  it,  lest  tliey 
should  shake  his  faith  in  a  gainful  system ;  let  him 
tamper  with  his  intellect,  and  for  base  and  selfish  ends 
exhaust  its  strength  in  defence  of  tlie  prevalent  faith, 
and  he  is  just  as  criminal  in  believing,  as  another  would 
be  in  rejecting  Christianity  under  the  same  bad  im- 
pulses. Our  religion  is  at  this  moment  adopted,  and 
passionately  defended  by  vast  multitudes,  on'  the  ground 
of  the  very  same  pride,  wortdVness,  love  of  popularity, 
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ind  blind  devotion  to  hereditary  prejudices,  which  led 
the  Jews  and  Heathens  to  reject  it  in  the  primitive  age ; 
and  the  faith  of  the  first  is  as  wanting  in  virtue,  as  was 
the  infidelity  of  the  last. 

To  judge  of  the  character  of  faith  and  unbelief,  we 
must  examine  the  times  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist.  At  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  be- 
lieve on  Christ  was  a  strong  proof  of  an  upright  mind  ; 
to  enlist  among  his  followers,  was  to  forsake  ease,  honor, 
and  wordiy  success  ;  to  confess  him  was  an  act  of  signal 
loyalty  to  truth,  virtue,  and  God.  To  believe  in  Christ 
at  the  present  iDoment  has  no  such  significance*  To 
confess  him  argues  no  moral  courage.  It  may  even  be- 
tray a  servility  and  woridliness  of  mind.  These  remarks 
apply  m  their  spirit  to  unbelief.  At  different  periods, 
and  in  different  conditions  of  society,  unbelief  may  ex- 
press very  different  states  of  mind.  Before  we  jmto- 
nounce  it  a  crime,  and  doom  it  to  perdition,  we  ought  to 
know  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  sprung  up, 
and  to  inquire  with  candor  whether  they  afford  no  pallia- 
don  or  defence.  When  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth, 
when  bis  miracles  were  wrought  before  men's  eyes,  when 
his  voice  sounded  in  their  ears,  when  not  a  shade  of 
doubt  could  be  thrown  over  the  reality  of  his  supernatu- 
ral works,  and  not  a  human  corruption  had  mingled  with 
his  doctrine,  there  was  the  strongest  presumption  against 
the  uprightness  and  the  love  of  truth  pf  those  who^  re- 
jected him.  He  knew  too  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of 
those  who  suirounded  him,  and  saw  distinctly  in  their 
envy,  ambition,  woridliness,  sensuality,  the  springs  of 
their  unbelief;  and  accordingly  he  pronounced  it  a 
crime.  Since  that  period,  what  changes  have  taken 
place  !     Jesus  Christ  has  left  the  world.     His  miracles 
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ace  events  of  a  remote  age,  and  the  proofs  of  them 
though  abundant,  are  to  many  perfectly  unknown ;  aad. 
what  is  incomparably  more  important,  his  religion  has 
undergone  corruption,  adulteration,  disastrous  change, 
and  its  likeness  to  its  Founder  is  in  no  small  degree  ef- 
faced. The  clear,  consistent,  quickening  truth,  which 
came  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  has  been  exchanged  for  a 
hoarse  jargon  and  vain  babblings.  The  stream,  so  pure 
at  the  fountain,  has  been  polluted  and  poisoned  through 
its  whole  course.  Not  only  has  Christianity  been  over- 
whelmed by  absurdities,  but  by  impious  doctrines,  which 
liave  made  tlie  Universal  Father,  now  a  weak  and  vain 
despot,  to  be  propitiated  by  forms  and  flatteries,  and 
now  an  almighty  torturer,  foreordaining  multitudes  of  his 
creatures  to  guilt,  and  then  glorifying  his  justice  by  their 
everlasting  woe.  When  I  think  what  Christianity  has 
become  in  the  hands  o(  politicians  and  priests,  how  it 
has  been- shaped  into  a  weapon  of  power,  how  it  has 
crushed  the  human  soul  for  ages,  bow  it  has  struck  the 
intellect  with  palsy  and  haunted  the  imagination  with  su- 
persdtious  phantoms,  how  it  has  broken  whole  nations  to 
the  yoke,  and  frowned  on  ev^ry  free  thought;  when  I 
think  how,  under  almost  every  form  of  this  religion,  its 
mimsters  have  taken  it  into  their  own  keeping,  have 
hewn  and  compressed  it  into  the  shape  of  rigid  creeds, 
and  have  then  pursued  by  menaces  of  everlasting  woe 
whoever  should  question  the  divinity  of  these  works  of 
their  hands  ;  when  I  consider,  in  a  word,  how,  under 
such  influences,  Christianity  has  been  and  still  is  exhib- 
ited, in  forms  which  shock  alike  the  reason,  conscience, 
and  heart,  I  feel  deeply,  painfully,  what  a  different  sys- 
tem it  is  from  that  which  Jesus  taught,  and  I  dare  nut 
apply  to  unbelief  the  terms  of  condemnation  which  be- 
longed to  the  infidelity  of  the  primitive  age. 
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Perhaps  I  ought  to  go  further.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
say,  that  to  reject  Christianity  under  some  of  its  cor- 
ruptions is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  crime.  At  the  present 
moment,  I  would  ask,  whether  it  is  a  vice  to  douht  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  manifested  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  ?  When  a  patriot  iri  those  benighted  countries, 
who  knows  Christianity  only  as  a  bulwark  of  despotism, 
as  a  rearer  of  inquisitions,  as  a  stern  jailer  immuring 
wretched  women  in  the  convent,  as  an  executioner 
stained  and  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom ;  I  say,  when  the  patriot,  who  sees  in  our  religion 
tlie  instrument  of  these  crimes  and  woes,  believes  and 
affirms  that  it  is  not  from  God,  are  we  authorized  to 
charge  his  unbelief  on  dishonesty  and  corruption  of 
mind,  and  to  brand  him  as  a  culprit  ?  May  it  not  be 
that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  his  heart  emboldens  him 
to  protest  with  his  lips  against  what  bears  the  name  ? 
And  if  he  thus  protest,  through  a  deep  sympathy  witli 
the  oppression  and  sufferings  of  his  race,  is  he  not  near- 
er the  kingdom  of  God  than  the  priest  and  inquisitor 
who  boastingly  and  exclusively  assume  the  Christian 
name  ?  Jesus  Christ  has  told  us,  that  "  this  is  the  con- 
demnation "  of  the  unbelieving,  **  that  they  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light ; "  and  who  does  not  see,  that  this 
ground  of  condemnation  is  removed,  just  in  proportion 
as  the  light  is  quenched,  or  Christian  truth  is  buried  in 
darkness  and  debasing  error  ? 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  thalt  a  man  in  the  circumstances 
now  supposed,  would  still  be  culpable  for  his  unbelief, 
because  the  Scriptures  are  within  his  reach,  and  these 
are  sufficient  to  guide  him  to  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ. 
But  in  the  countries  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  common  ;  and  if  they  were,  T  apprehend 
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that  we  should  tflsk  human  strength  too  severely,  iir  re* 
quiring  It,  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  to  gain  the 
trutii  from  this  source  alone.  A  man,  b(Mrn  and  brought 
up  in'tlie  thickest  darkness,  and  amidst  the  grossest  cor* 
ruptions  of  Christianity,  (accustomed  to  hear  the  Scriptures 
disparaged,  accustomed  to  connect  false  ideas  with  their 
principal  terms,  and  wanting  our  most  common  helps  of 
criticism,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  detach  from  the 
mass  of  error  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  the 
simple  principles  of  the  primitive  faith.  Let  us  not  ex- 
act too  much  of  our  fellow-creatures.  In  our  zeal  for 
Christianity,  let  us  not  forget  its  spirit  of  equity  and 
mercy.  —  In  these  remarks  I  have  taken  an  extreme 
case.  I  have  supposed  a  man  subjected  to  the  greatest 
disadvantages  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
But  obstacles  less  serious  may  exculpate  the  unbeliever. 
In  truth,  none  of  us  can  draw  the  line  which  separates 
between  innocence  and  guilt  in  this  particular.  To 
measure  the  responsibility  of  a  man,  who  doubts  or  die- 
nies  Christianity,  we  must  know  the  history  of  his,  mind, 
his  capacity  of  judgment,  the  early  influences  and:  prejij- 
dices  to  which  he  was  exposed,  the  forms  under  which 
the  religibn  and  its  proofs  first  fixed  his  thopghts,  and 
the  opportunities  sifice  enjoyed  of  er^di^jating  errors, 
which  struck  root  before  the  power  of  trying  them  was 
unfolded.  We  are  nol  his  judges.  At  another  and  an 
unerring  tribunal  he  must  give  accouta^U;        .  , 

I  cannot,  then,  join  in  the  eommod  cry  against  infi- 
delity as  the  sure  maA  of  a  corrupt  mind:.  That  unbe- 
lief often  has  its  origin  in  evil  dispositions,  I  cannot 
doubt.  The  character  of  the  unbeHever  often  forces  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  be  rejects  Christianity  to  escape  its 
rebukes;  that   its  pUrity  isf  its  chief  offeace  ;  that  he 
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seeks  infidelity  as  a  refi]^  from  fear  and  virtuous  re- 
&traint.  But  to  impute  these  unholy  motives  to  a  man 
of  pure  Ufe,  is  to  judge  rashly,  and  it  may  be  unrigh- 
teously. I  cannot  look  upon  unbelief  as  essentially  and 
unfailingly. a  crime.  But  I  do  look  upon  it  as  among 
the  greatest  of  calamities.  It  is  the  loss  of  the  chief  aid 
of  virtue,  of  the  mightiest  power  over  temptation,  of  the 
most  quickening  knowledge  of  God,  of  the  only  un- 
failing li^t,  .of  the  only  sure  hope.  The  unbeliever 
would  gain  unspeakably  by  parting  with  every  possession 
for  the  truth  which  he  doubts  or  rejects.  And  how 
shall  we  win  him  to  the  faith  ?  •  Not  by  reproach,  by 
scorn,  by  tones  of  superiority  ;  but  by  paying  due  re- 
spect to  his  understanding,  his  virtues,  and  his  right  of 
private  judgment ;  by  setting  before  him  Christianity  i)\ 
its  simple  majesty,  its  reasonableness,  and  wonderful 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  spiritual  nature  ;  by  ex- 
hibiting its  proofs  without  exaggeration,  yet  in  their  full 
strength ;  and,  above  all,  by  showing  in  our  own  char- 
acters and  lives,  that  there  is  in  Christianity  a  power  to 
purify,  elevate,  ai^d  console,  which  can  be  found  in  no 
human  teaching.  These  are  the  true  instruments  of 
conversion.  The  ignorant  and  superstitious  may  indeed 
be  driven  into  ^  religion  by  menace  and  reproach.  But 
the  reacting  unbeliever  cannot  but  distrust  sl  cause 
which  admits,  such  weapons.  He  must  be  x'easoaed 
with  as  a  man,  an  equal,  and  a  brother.  Perhaps  we 
may  silence  him  for  a  time,  by  spreading  through  the 
cCMnmimity  a  fanatical  excitement,  and  a  persecuting 
hatred  of  infidelity.  But  as  by  such  processes  Christi- 
anity would  be  made  to  take  a  more  unlovely  and  irra- 
tional formy  its  secret  foes  would  be  multiplied  ;  its 
brightest  evidence  would  be  dimmed,  its  foundation 
VOL.  III.  28 
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sapped,  its  energy  impaired ;  and  whenever  the  time 
should  arrive  for  throwing  off  the  mask  (and  that  time 
would  come),  we  should  learn,  that  in  the  very  ranks  of 
its  nominal  disciples,  there  had  been  trained  a  host  of 
foes,  who  would  burn  to  prostrate  the  intolerant  faith, 
which  had  so  long  sealed  their  lips,  and  trampled  on  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 

According  to  these  views,  I  do  not  condemn  the  mi- 
believer,  unless  he  bear  witness  against  himself  by  an 
immoral  and  irreligious  life.  It  is  not  given  me  to  search 
his  heart.  But  this  power  is  given  to  himself,  and  as  a 
friend,  I  call  upon  htm  to  exert  it ;  I  ask  him  to  look 
honestly  into  his  own  mind,  to  question  his  past  life,  and 
to  pronounce  impartial  sentence  on  the  causes  of  his  un- 
belief. Let  him  ask  himself,  whether  he  has  inquired 
into  the  principles  and  proofs  of  Christianity  dehberately 
and  in  the  love  of  truth  ;  whether  the  desire  to  discover 
and  fulfil  his  duties  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures  has 
governed  his  examination ;  whether  he  has  surrendered 
himself  to  no  passions  or  pursuits  which  rehgion  and 
conscience  rebuke,  and  wliich  bar  th^  mind  and  sear  the 
heart  against  the  truth.  If,  thus  self-questioned,  his 
heart  acquit  him,  let  no  man  condemn  liim,  and  let  him 
heed  no  man's  condemnation.  But  if  conscience  bear 
witness  against  him,  he  has  cause  to  suspect  and  dread 
his  unbelief.  He  has  reason  to  fear,  t|)at  it  is  the  fruit 
of  a  depraved  mind,  and  that  it  will  ripen  and  confirm 
the  depravity  from  which  it  sprung. 

I  know  that  there  are  those,  who  will  construe  what 
they  will  call  my  lenity  towards  unbelief,  into  treachery 
towards  Christianity.  There  are  those  who  think,  that 
unless  skepticism  be  ranked  among  the  worst  crimes, 
and  the  infidel  be  marked  out  for  abhorrence  and  dread. 
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the  mi^tude  of  men  will  lose  their  bold  on  the  gospel. 
An  opinion  more  discreditable  to  Christianity  cannot 
easily  be  advanced  by  its  friends.  It  virtually  admits, 
that  the  proofs  of  our  religion,  unless  examined  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  cannot  work  conviction  ;  that 
the  gospel  cannot  be  left,  like  other  subjects,  to  the 
calm  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  mankind.  It  discovers 
a  distrust  of  Christianity,  with  which  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy. And  here  I  would  remark,  that  the  worst  abuses 
of  our  religion  have  sprung  from  this  cowardly  want  of 
confidence  in  its  power.  Its  friends  have  feared,  that 
it  could  not  stand  without  a  variety  of  artificial  but- 
tresses. They  have  imagined,  that  men  must  now  be 
bribed  into  faith  by  annexing  to  it  temporal  privileges, 
now  driven  into  it  by  menaces  and  inquisitions,  now 
attracted  by  gorgeous  forms,  now  awed  by  mysteries 
and  superstitions  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  multitude  must 
be  imposed  upon,  or  the  religion  will  fall.  I  have  no 
such  distrust  of  Christianity  ;  I  believe  in  its  invincible 
powers.  It  is  founded  in  our  nature.  It  meets  our 
deepest  wants.  It^  proofs  as  well  as  principles  are 
adapted  to  the  common  understandings  of  men,  and 
need  not  to  be  aided  by  appeals  to  fear  or  any  other 
passion,  which  would  discourage  inquiry  or  disturb  tlie 
judgment.  I  fear  nothing  for  Christianity,  if  left  to 
speak  in  its  own  tones,  to  approach  men  with  its  un- 
veiled, benignant  countenance.  I  do  fear  much  from 
the  weapons  of  policy  and  intimidation,  which  are 
framed  to  uphold  the  imagined  weakness  of  Christian 
truth. 

I  now  come  to  the  great  object  of  this  discourse,  — 
an  exhibition  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity ; — and  I  be- 
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gin  with  a  topic  which  is  needed  to  prepare  some^  tf 
not  many,  to  estimate  these  proofs  fairly,  and  according 
to  their  true  weight.  I  begin  with  the  position,  That 
there  is  nothing  in  the  general  idea  of  Revelation  at 
which  Reason  ought  to  take  offence,  nothing  inconsis- 
tent with  any  established  truth,  or  with  our  best  views 
of  God  and  Nature.  This  topic  meets  a  prejudice  not 
very  rare.  I  repeat  it  then.  Revelation  is  nothing 
incredible,  nothing  which  carries  contradiction  on  its 
face,  nothing  at  war  with  any  great  principles  of  reason 
or  experience.  On  hearing  of  God's  teaching  us  by 
some  other  means  than  the  fixed  order  of  nature,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised,  nor  ought  the  suggestion  to 
awaken  resistance  in  our  minds. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature.  From  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  the  earliest  instruction  must  ibave 
come  to  human  beings  irom  this  source.  If  our  race  htid 
a  beginning  (and  nothing  but  the  insanity  of  Atheism 
can  doubt  this),  then  its  first  members,  created  as  they' 
were  without  human  parentage,  and  having  no  resource 
in  the  experience  of  fellow-creatures  jvho  had  preceded 
them,  required  an  immediate  teaching  from  their  Ctea- 
tor;  they  would  have  perished  without  it.'  Revelation 
was  the  very  commencement  of  human  history,  the 
foundation  of  all  later  knowledge  and  imp(rovement.  It 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  Providence,  and 
must  not  then  be  regarded  as  a  discord  in  God's  gen- 
eral system. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature.  Nature  prompts 
us  to  expect  it  from  the  relation  which  God  bears  to 
the  human  race.  The  relation  of  Creator  is  the  most 
intimate  which  can  subsist ;  and  it  feads  us  to  anticipate 
a  free   loid  affectionate   intercourse  with  the  creature. 
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That  the  Universal  Father  should  be  bound  by  a  pa* 
rental  interest  to  bis  offspring,  that  he  should  watch 
over  and  assist  the  progress  of  beings  whom  he  has 
enriched  with  the  divine  gifts  of  reason  and  conscience, 
is  so  natural  a  doctrine,  so  accordant  with  his  charac- 
ter, diat  various  sects,  both  philosophical  and  religious, 
both  anterior  and  subsequent  to  Christianity,  have  be- 
lieved, not  only  in  general  revelation,  but  that  God 
reveals  himself  to  every  human  soul.  When  I  think  of 
the  vast  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  of  God^s  near- 
ness to  it,  and  unbounded  love  towards  it,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  wonder,  not  that  revelations  have  been  made, 
but  that  they  have  not  been  more  variously  vouchsafed 
to  the  wants  of  mankind. 

Revelation  has  a  striking  agreement  with  the  chief 
method  which  God  has  instituted  for  carrying  forward 
individuals  and  the  race,  and  is  thus  in  harmony  with 
his  ordinary  operations.  Whence  is  it,  that  we  all 
acquire  our  chief  knowledge  ?  Not  from  the  outward 
universe ;  not  from  the  fixed  laws  of  material  nature  ; 
but  from  intelligent  beings,  more  advanced  than  our- 
selves. The  teachings  of  the  wise  and  good  are  our 
chief  aids.  Were  our  connexion  widi  superior  minds 
broken  off,  had  we  no  teacher  but  nature  with  its  fixed 
laws,  its  unvarying  revolutions  of  night  and  day  and 
seasons,  we  should  remain  for  ever  in  the  ignorance  of 
childhood.  Nature  is  a  volume,  which  we  can  read 
only  by  the  help  of  an  intelligent  interpreter.  The 
great  law  under  which  man  is  placed,  is,  tliat  he  shall 
receive  illumination  and  impulse  from  beings  more  im- 
proved than  himself.  Now  revelation  is  only  an  exten- 
sion of  this  universal  method  of  carrying  forward  man- 
Ickid.  In  this  case,  God  takes  on  himself  the  office 
28* 
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to  which  all  rational  beings  are  called.  He  becoi^es 
an  immediate  teacher  to  a  few,  comnninicattDg  to  them 
a  higher  order  of  truths  than  had  before  been  attained, 
which  they  in  turn  are  to  teach  to  their  race.  Here  is 
no  new  power  or  element  Introduced  into  the  system, 
but  simply  an  enlargement  of  that  agency  on  which  the 
progress  of  man  chiefly  depends. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider,  Why  or  for  what 
end  God  has  ordained,  as  the  chief  means  of  human 
improvement,  the  communication  of  light  from  superior 
to  inferior  minds  ;  and  if  it  shall  then  appear,  that  reve- 
lation is  strikingly  adapted  to  promote  a  similar  though 
more  important  end,  you  will  have  another  mark  of 
agreement  between  revelation  and  his  ordinary  Provi- 
dence. Why  is  it  that  God  has  made  men's  progress 
dependent  on  instruction  from  their  feliow-beings  ?  Why 
are  the  more  advanced  commissioned  to  teach  the  less 
informed  ?  A  great  purpose,  I  believe  the  chief  pur- 
pose, is,  to  establish  interesting  relations  among  men, 
to  bind  them  to  one  another  by  generous  sentiments,  to 
promote  affectionajte  intercourse,  to  caB  forth  a  purer 
love  than  could  spring  from  a  communicatibn  of  mere 
outward  gifts.  Now  it  is  rational  to  believe,  that  the 
Creator  designs  to  bind  his  creatures  to  Himself  as  truly 
as  to  one  another,  and  to  awaken  towards  himself  even 
stronger  gratitude,  confidence,  and  love  ;  for  these  sen- 
timents towards  God  are  more  happy  and  ennobling 
than  towards  any  other  being  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  reve- 
lation, or  immediate  divine  teaching,  serves  as  effectual- 
ly to  establish  these  ties  between  God  and  man,  as 
human  teadtmiig  ^^  attach  men  to  one  another.     We 

end  corresponding  to  what 
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That  the  end  here  affirmed  is  worthy  of  his  interposi- 
don,  who  can  doubt  ?  His  benevolence  can  propose 
no  higher  purpose,  than  that  of  raising  the  rainds  and 
hearts  of  his  creatures  to  himself.  His  parental  char- 
acter is  a  pledge  that  he  must  intend  this  ine^ble  hap* 
piness  for  his  rational  offspring  ;  and  Revelation  is  suit- 
ed to  this  end,  not  only  by  unfolding  new  doctrines  in 
relation  to  God,  but  by  the  touching  proof  which«  it 
carries  in  itself  of  the  special  interest  which  he  takes 
in  his  human  family.  There .  is  plainly  an  expression 
of  deeper  concern,  a  more  affectionate  character,  in  this 
mode  of  instruction,  than  in  teaching  us  by  the  fixed 
order  of  nature.  Revelation  is  God  speaking  to  us  in 
our  own  language,  in  the  accents  which  human  friend- 
ship employs.  It  shows  a  love,  breaking  through  the 
reserve  and  distance,  which  we  all  feel  to  belong  to  the 
method  of  teaching  us  by  his  works  alone.  It  fastens 
our  minds  on  him.  We  can  look  on  nature,  and  not 
think  of  the  Being  whose  glory  it  declares  ;  but  God 
is  indissolubly  connected  with,  and  indeed  is  a  part  of, 
the  idea  of  revelation.  How  much  nearer  does  this 
direct  intercourse  bring  him  to  the  mass  of  mankind ! 
On  this  account  revelation  would  seem  to  me  important, 
were  it  simply  to  repeat  the  teachings  of  nature.  This 
reiteration  of  great  truths  in  a  less  formal  style,  in  kind- 
er, more  familiar  tones,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  awaken 
the  soul  to  the  presence  and  benignity  of  its  heavenly 
Parent.  I  see,  then,  in  revelation  a  purpose  corre- 
sponding with  that  for  which  human  teaching  was  insti- 
tuted. Both  are  designed  to  bring  together  the  teacher 
and  the  taught  in  pure  affections. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider,  what  is  the  kind 
oflnstruction  which  the  higher  minds  among  men  are 
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chiefly  called  to  impart  to  the  inferior.  You  will  here 
see  another  agreement  between  revelation  and  that  or- 
dinary human  teaching,  which  is  the  great  instrument 
of  improving  the  race.  What  kind  of  instruction  is 
it,  which  parents,  which  the  aged  and  experienced,  are 
most  anxious  to  give  to  the  young,  and  on  which  the 
safety  of  this  class  mainly  depends  ?  It  is  instruction 
in  relation  to  the  Future,  to  their  adult  years,  such  as 
is  suited  to  prepare  them  fcr  the  life  that  is  opening 
before  them.  It  is  God's  will,  when  he  gives  us  birtb, 
that  we  should  be  forewarned  of  the  future  stages  of 
our  being,  of  approaching  manhood  or  womanhood,  of 
the  scenes,  duties,  labors,  through  which  we  are  to 
pass  ;  and  for  this  end  he  connects  us  with  beings,  who 
have  traversed  the  paths  on  which  we  are  entering,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  train  us  for  a  more  advanced  age. 
Instruction  in  regard  to  Futurity  is  the  great  means 
of  improvement.  Now  the  Christian"  revelation  has  for 
its  aim  to  teach  us  on  this  very  subject ;  to  disclose 
the  life  which  is  before  us,  and  to  fit  us  for  it.  A  Fu- 
ture state  is  its  constant  burden.  That  God  should 
give  us  light  in  regard  to  that  state,  if  he  designs  us 
for  it,  is  what  we  should  expect  from  his  solicitude  to 
teach  us  in  regard  to  what  is  future  in  our  earthly  ex- 
istence. Nature  thirsts  for,  and  analogy  almost  prom- 
ises, some  illumination  on  the  subject  of  human  des- 
tiny. This  topic  I  shall  insist  on  more  largely  hereafter. 
I  wish  now  simply  to  show  you  the  agreement  of  reve- 
lation, in  this  particular,  with  the  ordinary  providence 
of  God. 

I  proceed  to  another  order  of  reflections,  which  to 
my  own  mind  is  particularly  suited  to  meet  the  vague 
idea,  that  revelation  is  at  war  with  nature.     To  juHge 
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of  nature,  we  should  look  at  its  highest  ranks  of  beings* 
^We  should  inquire  of  the  human  soul,  which  we  all  feel 
to  be  a  higher  existence  than  matter.  Now  I  maintain, 
that  there  are  in  the  human  soul  wants,  deep  wants, 
which  are  not  met  by  the  influences  and  teachings,  which 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  affords.  I  am  aware  tliat 
this  is  a  topic  to  provoke  distrust,  if  not  derision,  in  tJie 
low-minded  and  sensual ;  but  I  speak  what  I  do  know  ; 
and  nothing  moves  me  so  little  as  the  scoffs  of  men  who 
despise  their  own  nature.  One  of  the  most  striking 
views  of  human  nature,  is  the  disproportion  between 
what  it  conceives  and  thirsts  for,  and  what  it  finds  or 
can  secure  in  the  range  of  the  present  state.  It  is  prone 
to  stretch  beyond  its  present  bounds.  Ideas  of  excel- 
lence and  happiness  spring  up,  which  it  cannot  realize 
now.  It  carries  within  itself  a  standard,  of  which  it  dai- 
ly and  hourly  falls  short.  This  self-contradiction  is  the 
source  of  many  sharp  pains.  There  is,  in  most  men,  a 
dim  consciousness,  at  least,  of  being  made  for  some- 
thing higher  than  they  have  gained,  a  feeling  d*  internal 
discord,  a  want  of  some  stable  good,  a  disappointment  in 
merely  outward  acquisitions  ;  and  in  proportion  as  these 
convictions  and  wahts  become  distinct,  they  break  out  in 
desires  of  illumination  and  aids  from  God  not  found  in 
nature.  I  am  aware,  that  the  wants  of  which  I  have 
spoken  are  but  faintly  developed  in  the  majority  of  men. 
Accustomed  to  give  their  thoughts  and  strength  to  the 
outward  world,  multitudes  do  iiot  penetrate  and  cannot 
interpret  their  own  souls.  They  impute  to  outward 
causes  the  miseries  which  spring  from  an  internal  foun- 
tain. They  do  not  detain,  and  are  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  better  thoughts  and  feelingi^,  which  sometimes 
dart  through  their  minds.     Sl31  there  are  few,  wtiojure 
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Dot  sometimes  dissadsfied  with  themselves,  who  do  not 
feel  the  wrong  which  they  have  done  to  tliemselves,  and 
who  do  not  desire  a  purer  and  nobler  state  of  mind. 
The  suddenness,  with  which  the  multitude  are  thrilled 
by  the  voice  of  fervent  eloquence,  when  it  speaks  to 
them  of  the  spiritual  world  in  tones  of  reality,  shows 
the  deep  wants  of  human  nature  even  amidst  ignorance 
and  degradation.  But  all  men  do  not  give  themselves 
wholly  to  outward  things.  There  are  those,  and  not 
a  few,  who  are  more  true  to  their  nature,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  its  more  faithful  representa- 
tives ;  and  in  such,  the  wants,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
are  unfolded  with  energy.  There  are  those,  who  feel 
painfully  the  weight  of  their  present  imperfection  ;  who 
are  fired  by  rare  examples  of  magnanimity  and  devotion ; 
who  desire  nothing  so  intensely  as  power  over  tempta* 
tion,  as  elevation  above  selfish  passions,  as  conformity 
of  will  to  the  inward  law  of  duty,  as  the  peace  of  con- 
scious rectitude  and  religious  trust ;  who  would  rejoice 
to  lay  down  the  present  life  for  that  spotless,  bright, 
disinterested  virtiife,  of  which  they  have  the  type  or 
germ  in  their  own  minds.  Such  men  can  find  no  re- 
source but  in  God,  and  are  prepared  to  welcome  a  rev- 
elation of  his  merciful  purposes  as  an  unspeakable  ^ft. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  human  mind  has  wants  which  nature 
does  not  answer.  And  these  are  not  accidental  feel- 
ings, unaccountable  caprices,  but  are  deep,  enduring, 
and  reproduced  in  all  ages  under  one  or  another  form. 
They  breathe  through  the  works  of  genius  ;  they  bum 
in  the  loftiest  souls.  Here  are  principles  implanted  by 
God  in  the  highest  order  of  his  creatures  on  earth,  to 
which  revelation  is  adapted  ;  and  I  say,  then,  that  reve- 
lation is  any  thing  but  hostility  to  nature. 
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I  will  offer  but  one  more  view  in  illustration  of  this 
topic.  I  ask  you  to  consider,  on  what  Principle  of  hu- 
man nature  the  Christian  revelation  is  intended  to  bear 
'and  to  exert  influence,  and  then  to  inquire  whether  the 
peculiar  importance  of  tliis  principle  be  not  a  foundation 
for  peculiar  interposition  in  its  behalf.  If  so,  revelation 
may  be  said  to  be  a  demand  of  the  human  soul,  and  its 
imagined  incongruity  with  nature  will  disappear.  For 
what  principle  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  then,  was  Chris- 
tianity intended  ?  It  was  plainly  not  given  to  enrich 
the  intellect  by  teaching  philosophy,  or  to  perfect  the 
imagination  and  taste  by  furnishing  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful models  of  composition.  It  was  not  meant  to  give 
sagacity  in  public  life,  or  skill  and  invention  in  common 
affairs.  It  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  develope  all 
these  faculties,  but  secondarily,  and  through  its  influence 
on  a  higher  principle.  It  addresses  itself  primarily, 
and  is  especially  adapted,  to  tlie  Moral  power  in  man. 
It  regards  and  is  designed  for  man  as  a  moral  being, 
endued  with  conscience  or  the  principle  of  duty,  who  is 
capable  of  that  peculiar  form  of  excellence  which  we 
call  righteousness  or  virtue,  and  exposed  to  that  pecu- 
liar evil,  guilt.  Now  the  question  offers  itself,  Why 
does  God  employ  such  extraordinary  means  for  pro- 
moting virtue  rather  than  science,  for  aiding  conscience 
rather  than  intellect  and  our  other  powers  ?  Is  there  a 
foundation  in  the  moral  principle  for  peculiar  interpo- 
sitions in  its  behalf  ?  I  affirm  that  there  is.  I  affirm 
that  a  broad  distinction  exists  between  our  moral  nature 
and  our  other  capacities.  Conscience  is  the  Supreme 
power  within  us.  Its  essence,  its  grand  characteristic, 
is  Sovereignty.  It  speaks  with  a  divine  authority.  Its 
office  is  to  command,  to  rebuke,  to  reward  ;  and  happi- 
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ness  and  honor  d^end   on  the   reverence  with  which 
we  listen  to  it.     All  our  other  powers  become  useless 
and  worse  than  useless,  mless  controlled  by  tlie  princi- 
ple of  duty.     Virtue  is  the  supreme  good,  the  supreme 
beauty,  the  divinest  of  God's  gifts,  the  healthy  and  har- 
monious unfolding  of  the  soul,  and  the  germ  of  immor- 
tality.    It  is  worth  every  sacrifice,  and  has  power  to 
transmute  sacri6ces  and  sufferings  into  crowns  of  glory 
and  rejoicing.     Sin,  vice,  is  an  evil  of  its  own  kind,  and 
not  to  be  confounded  with  any  other.     Who  does  not 
feel  at  once  the  broad  distinction  between  misfortune 
and  crime,  between  disease  of  body  and  turpitude  of 
soul  ?     Sin,  vice,  is  war  with  the  highest  power  in  our 
own  breasts,  and  in  the  universe.     It  makes  a  being 
odious  to  himself,  and  arms  against  him  the  principle 
of  rectitude  in  God  and  in  all  pure  beings.     It  poisons 
or  dries  up  the  fountains  of  enjoyment,  and  adds  un- 
speakable weight  to  the  necessary  pains  of  life.     It  is 
not  a  foreign  evil,  but  a  blight  and  curse  in  the  very 
centre  of  our  being.     Its  natural  associates  are  fear, 
shame,  and  self-torture  ;  and,  whilst  it  robs  the  present 
of  consolation,  it  leaves  the  future  without  hope.     Jiov9 
I  say,  that  in  this  peculiar  ruin  wrought  by  moral  evil 
and  in  this  peculiar  worth  of  moral  goodness,  we  see 
reasons  for  special  interpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of 
virtue,   in  resistance  of  sin.      It  becomes  the  Infinite 
Father  to  manifest  peculiar  interest  in  the  moral  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  his  creatures.     Their  great  and  con- 
tinued corruption  is  an  occasion  for  peculiar  methods 
of  relief ;  and  a  revelation  given  to  restore  them,  and 
carry  them  forward  to  perfection,  has  an  end  which  jus- 
tifies, if  it  does  not  demand,  this  signal  expression  of 
parental  love. 
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The  preceding  views  have  been*  offered,  not  as  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  a  revelation  has  been  given,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  vague  notion  that  it 
is  at  war  with  nature,  and  of  showing  its  consistency 
with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion. I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  direct  and  positive 
proofs  of  Christianity,  beginning  with  some  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  sufliiciency  of  the  evidence  on  which  it 
chiefly  relies. 

Christianity  sprung  up  about  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  Of  course  its  evidences  are  to  be  sought  in  his- 
tory. We  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  its  birth,  and 
understand  the  condition  in  which  it  found  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  progress,  and 
establishment ;  and  happily,  on  these  points,  we  have 
all  the  light  necessary  to  a  just  judgment.  We  must 
not  imagine,  that  a  religion,  which  bears  the  date  of  so 
distant  an  age,  must  therefore  be  involved  in  obscurity. 
We  know  enough  of  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity 
to  place  the  question  of  its  truth  within  our  reach.  The 
past  may  be  known  as  truly  as  the  present ;  and  I  deem 
this  principle  so  important  in  the  present  discussion 
that  I  ask  your  attention  to  it. 

The  past,  I  have  said,  may  be  known  ;  nor  is  this 
all ;  we  derive  from  it  our  most  important  knowledge. 
Former  times  are  our  chief  instructors.  Our  political, 
as  well  as  religious  institutions,  our  laws,  customs,  modes 
of  thinking,  arts  of  life,  have  come  down  from  earlier 
ages,  and  most  of  them  are  unintelligible  without  a  light 
borrowed  from  history. 

Not  only  are  we  able  to  know  the  nearest  of  past 
ages,  or  thos-3  which  touch  on  our  own  times,  but  those 
which  are  remote.     No  educated  man  doubts  any  more 
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of  the  victories  of  Alexander  or  Caesar,  before  Christ- 
than  of  Napoleon's  conquests  in  our  own  day.  So  open 
is  our  communication  with  some  ages  of  antiquity,  so 
many  are  the  records  which  they  have  transmitted,  thai 
we  know  them  even  better  than  nearer  times  ;  and  a 
religion  which  grew  up  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
may  be  more  intelligible  and  accompanied  with  more 
decisive  proofs  of  truth  or  falsehood,  than  one  which  is 
not  separated  from  us  by  a  fourth  part  of  that  duration. 
From  the  nature  of  things,  we  may  and  must  know 
much  of  the  past ;  for  the  present  has  grown  out  of  the 
past,  is  its  legacy,  fruit,  representative,  and  is  deeply 
impressed  with  it.  Events  do  not  expire  at  the  moment 
of  their  occurrence.  Nothing  takes  place  without  leav- 
ing traces  behind  it  ;  and  these  are  in  many  cases  so 
distinct  and  various,  as  to  leave  not  a  doubt  of  their 
cause.  We  all  understand,  how,  in  the  material  world, 
events  testify  of  themselves  to  future  ages.  Should  we 
visit  an  unknown  region,  and  behold  masses  of  lava 
covered  with  soil  of  different  degrees  of  thickness,  and 
surrounding  a  blackened  crater,  we  should  have  as  firm 
a  persuasion  of  the  occurrence  of  remote  and  succes- 
sive volcanic  eruptions,  as  if  we  had  lived  through  the 
ages  in  which  they  took  place.  The  chasms  of  the 
earth  would  report  how  terribly  it  had  been  shaken, 
and  the  awful  might  of  long-extinguished  fires  would 
bo  written  in  desolations  which  ages  had  failed  to  ef- 
-face.  Now  conquest,  and  civil  and  religious  revolu- 
tions, leave  equally  their  impressions  on  society,  leave 
institutions,  manners,  and  a  variety  of  monuments,  which 
are  inexplicable  without  them,  and  which,  taken  togeth- 
er, admit  not  a  doubt  of  their  occurrence.  The  past 
stretches  into  the  future,  the  present  is  crowded  with  it, 
and  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the  light  of  history. 
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Sut  besides  these  effects  and  remains  of  earlier  times, 
we  have  other  and  more  distinct  memorials  of  the  past, 
which,  when  joined  with  the  former,  place  it  clearly 
within  our  knowledge.  I  refer  to  books.  A  book  is 
more  than  a  monument  of  a  preceding  age.  It  is  a 
voice  coming  to  us  over  the  interval  of  centuries.  Lan- 
guage, when  written,  as  truly  conveys  to  us  another's 
mind  as  when  spoken.  It  is  a  species  of  personal  in- 
tercourse. By  it  the  wise  of  former  times  give  us  dieir 
minds  as  really,  as  if  by  some  miracle  they  were  to  rise 
fi'om  the  dead  and  communicate  with  us  by  speech. 

From  these  remarks  we  learn  that  Christianity  is  not 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  investigations  by  the 
remoteness  of  its  origin  ;  and  they  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  age  m  which  the  gospel  was  first  given 
to  the  world.  Our  religion  did  not  spring  up  before 
the  date  of  authentic  history.  Its  birth  is  not  hidden 
in  the  obscurity  of  early  and  fabulous  times.  We  have 
abundant  means  of  access  to  its  earliest  stages  ;  and, 
what  is  very  important,  the  deep  and  peculiar  interest 
which  Christiamty  has  awakened,  has  fixed  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  most  learned  and  sagacious  men  on  the 
period  of  its  original  publication,  so  that  no  age  of  anti- 
quity is  so  thoroughly  understood.  Christianity  sprung 
up  at  a  time,  when  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
Greece  was  spread  far  and  wide,  and  had  given  a  great 
impulse  to  the  human  mind  ;  and  when  Rome  by  un- 
exampled conquests  had  become  a  centre  and  bond  of 
union  to  the  civilized  world  and  to  many  half  civilized 
regions,  and  had  established  a  degree  of  communication 
between  distant  countries  before  unknown.  We  are  not, 
then,  left  to  grope  our  way  by  an  unsteady  light.  Our 
means  of  information  are  various  and  great.     We  have 
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incontestable  &cts  in  relation  to  the  origb  of  our  reli- 
gion, from  which  its  truth  may  be  easily  deduced.  A 
few  of  these  facts,  which  form  the  first  steps  of  our 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  I  will  now  lay  before  you. 

1 .  First,  then,  we  know  with  certainty  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  founded*  As  to  this  fact,  there  is  and 
can  be  no  doubt.  Heathen  and  Christian  historians 
speak  on  this  point  with  one  voice.  Christianity  was 
first  preached  in  the  age  of  Tiberius.  Not  a  trace  of 
it  exists  before  that  period,  and  afterwards  the  marks 
and  proofs  of  its  existence  are  so  obvious  and  acknowl- 
edged as  to  need  no  mention.  Here  is  one  important 
fact  placed  beyond  doubt. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  know  the  place  where  Chris- 
tianity sprung  up.  No  one  can  dispute  the  country  of 
its  birth.  Its  Jewish  origin  is  not  only  testified  by  all 
history,  but  is  stamped  on  its  front  and  woven  into  its 
frame.  The  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  carries 
us  at  once  to  Judea.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Jewish 
prophecy.  None  but  Jews  could  have  written  the  New 
Testament.  So  natural,  undesigned,  and  perpetual  are 
the  references  and  allusions  of  the  writers  to  the  opin- 
ions and  manners  of  that  people,  so  accustomed  are 
they  to  borrow  from  the  same  source  the  metaphors, 
smilitudes,  types,  by  which  they  illustrate  their  doc- 
trines, that  Christianity,  as  to  its  outward  form,  may  be 
said  to  be  steeped  in  Judaism.  We  have,  then,  anoth- 
er established  fact.     We  know  wh^re  it  was  born. 

3.  Again,  we  know  the  individual  by  whom  Chris- 
tianity was  founded.  We  know  its  Author,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  this  fact  cannot  but  be  known. 
The  founder  of  a  religion  is  naturally  and  necesisarily 
the  object  of  general  inquiry.     Wheraver  the  new 'faith 
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is  carried,  the  first  and  most  eager  questions  are, 
"  From  whom  does  it  come  ?  On  whose  authority  does 
it  rest  ? "  Curiosity  is  never  more  intense,  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  individual,  who  claims  a  divme  commission 
and  sends  forth  a  new  religion.  He  is  the  last  man  to 
be  overlooked  or  mistaken.  In  the  case  of  Christianity 
especially,  its  founder  may  be  said  to  have  been  forced 
on  men's  notice,  for  his  history  forms  an  essential  part 
of  his  religion.  Christianity  is  not  an  abstract  doc- 
trine, which  keeps  its  author  out  of  sight.  He  is  its 
very  soul.  It  rests  on  him,  and  finds  its  best  illus- 
tration in  his  life.  These  reflections  however  may  be 
spared.  The  simple  consideration,  that  Christianity 
must  have  had  an  author,  and  that  it  has  been  always 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  and  to  no  one  else,  places  the  great 
fact,  which  I  would  establish,  beyond  doubt. 

4.  I  next  observe,  that  we  not  only  know  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  but  the  ministers  by  whom  he  published 
and  spread  it  through  the  world.  A  new  religion  must 
Imve  propagators,  first  teachers,  and  with  these  it  must 
become  intimately  associated.  A  community  can  no 
more  be  ignorant  as  to  the  teachers  who  converted  it 
to  a  new  faith,  than  as  to  the  conqueror  who  subjected 
it  to  a  new  government ;  and  where  the  art  of  writing 
is  known  and  used  for  recording  events,  the  latter  fact 
will  not  more  certainly  be  transmitted  to  posterity  than 
the  former.  We  have  the  testimony  of  all  ages,  that 
the  men  called  Apostles  were  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity,  nor  have  any  others  been  named  as  sus- 
taining this  office  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that,  on  such  a 
point,  such  testimony  should  be  false. 

5.  Again  ;  we  know  not  only  when,  and  where,  and 
Iqr  whom  Christianity  was  introduced  ; — we  know,  from 
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a  great  variety  of  sources,  what  in  tbe  mab  this  refi- 
gioD  was,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  founder. 
To  assure  ourselves  on  this  point,  we  need  not  recur 
to  any  sacred  books.  From  the  age  following  that  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  down  to  the  present  day,  we 
have  a  series,  and  an  almost  numberless  host,  of  writers 
on  the  subject  of  Christianity ;  and  whilst  we  discover 
in  them  a  great  diversity  of  opinions,  and  opposite  iu« 
terpretations  of  some  of  Christ's  teachings,  yet  on  the 
whole  they  so  far  agree. in  the  great  facts  of  his  his- 
tory,  and  in  certain  great  principles  of  his  religion,  that 
we  cannot  mistake  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
system  which  he  taught.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  the  opinion  that  the  original  system  which 
Jesus  taught  was  lost,  and  a  new  one  substituted  and 
fastened  on  the  world  in  his  name.  The  many  and 
great  corruptions  of  Christianity  did  not  and  could  not 
hide  its  principal  features.  The  greatest  corruptions 
took  place  in  the  century  which  followed  the  death  of 
the  Apostles,  when  certain  wild  and  visionary  sects 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  union  between  the  new  reli- 
gion and  the  false  philosophy  to  which  they  had  been 
wedded  in  their  heathen  state.  You  may  judge  of  their 
character  and  claims,  when  I  tell  you,  that  they  gen- 
erally agreed  in  believing,  that  the  God  who  made  the 
world,  and  who.  was  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  was  not 
tlie  supreme  God,  but  an  inferior  and  imperfect  Deity, 
and  that  matter  had  existed  from  eternity,  and  was 
essentially  and  unchangeably  evil.  '  Yet  these  sects  en- 
deavoured to  stistain  themselves  on  the  writings  which 
the  great  body  of  Christians  received  and  honored  as 
the  works  of  the  Apostles  ;  and,  amidst  dieir  delusions, 
they  recognised  and  taught  the  nuracles  of  Christ,  his 
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resurrectiopv  &nd  the  most  imporUDt  principles  of  bis 
rellgi<>Q ;  so  that  the  general  nature  of  Christianity ,  as 
it  came  from  its  Founder,  may  be  ascertained  beyond 
a  doubt.     Here  another  great  point  is  fixed. 

6.  I  have  now  stated  to  you  several  particulars  re- 
lating to  Christianity,  which  admit  no  doubt ;  and  these 
indisputable  facts  are  of  great  weight  in  a  discussion  of 
the  Christian  evidences.  There  is  one  point  more,  of 
importance,  which  cannot  be  settled  so  expeditiously  as 
these.  I  hope,  however,  enough  may  be  said  to  place 
it  beyond  doubt,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  dis- 
course ;  and  I  invite  to  it  your  serious  attention.  I  say, 
then,  that  we  not  only  know  in  general  what  Christi- 
anity was  at  its  first  promulgation  ;  but  we  know  pre- 
cisely what  its  first  propagators  taught,  for  we  have 
their  writings.  We  have  their  religion  under  their  own 
hands.  We  have  particularly  four  narratives  of  the  life, 
works,  and  words  of  their  Master,  which  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  his  most  private  as  well  as  public  teaching. 
It  is  true^  that  without  those  writings  we  should  still 
liave  strong  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity ; 
but  we  should  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  some  of  its  impor- 
tant principles;  and  its  internal  evidence,  which 'cor- 
roborates, and,  as  some  think,  exceeds  the  external, 
would  be  very  much  impaired.  The  possession  of  the 
writings  of  the  first  propagators  of  the  gospel,  must 
plainly  render  us  great  aid  in  judging  of  its  claims. 
These  writings,  I  say,  we  have,  and  this  point  I  would 
now  establish. 

I  am  aware  that  the  question,  to  which  I  now  ask 
your  attention,  is  generally  confined  to  professed  stu- 
dents. -  But  it  is  one  oi^  which  men  of  good  ^ense  are 
competent  to  ju4ge,  and  its  great  importance  gives  it  a 
claim  to  the  serious  consideration  of  every  Christian. 
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The  question  is,  whether  the  four  Gospeb  are  geotf 
ine,  that  is,  whether  they  were  written  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed.  To  answer  it,  let  us  consider  hovr 
we  determine  the  genuineness  of  books  in  general.  I 
begin  with  the  obvious  remark,  that  to  know  the  author 
of  a  work,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  eye- 
witnesses of  its  composition.  Perhaps  of  the  number- 
less publications  of  the  present  day,  we  have  not  secu 
one  growing  under  the  pen  of  the  writer.  By  far  the 
greater  number  come  to  us  across  the  ocean,  and  yet 
we  are  as  confident  in  regard  to  their  authors  as  if  we 
had  actually  seen  them  first  committed  to  paper.  The 
ascription  of  a  book  to  an  individual,  during  his  life, 
by  those  whe  are  interested  in  him,  and  who  have  the 
best  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  removes  all  doubts  as 
to  its  author.  A  strong  and  wide-spread  conviction  of 
this  kind  must  have  a  cause,  and  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  actual  production  of  the  work  by  the  reputed 
writer.  It  should  hefe  be  remembered  that  there  is 
a  strong  disposition  in  men  to  ascertain  the  author  of 
an  important  and  interesting  work.  We  have  had  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  in  our  own  times.  The 
author  of  "  Waverley  "  saw  fit  to  wrap  himself  for  a  time 
in  mystery  ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  No  sub- 
ject in  politics  or  science  was  agitated  more  generally 
than  the  question  to  whom  the  work  belonged.  It  was 
not  only  made  a  topic  in  almost  every  periodical  publi- 
cation, but  one  book  was  expressly  written  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  instance,  I  know,  was  remarkable ;  but 
this  inquisitiveness  in  regard  to  books  is  a  principle  of 
our  nature,  and  is  particularly  active,  when  the  book  in 
debate  is  a  work  of  singular  authority. 

T  have  spoken  of  the  confidence  which  we  feel  as  to 
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the  authors  of  books  published  in  our  own  times.  But 
our  certainty  is  not  confined  to  these.  Every  reading 
man  is  as  sure  that  Hume  and  Robertson  wrote  the 
histories  which  bear  their  names,  as  that  Scott  has  in 
our  own  time  sent  out  the  "  Life  of  Bonaparte."  Those 
eminent  men  were  born  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  they  died  before  the  birth  of  most  to  whom 
I  speak.  But  the  communication  between  their  times 
and  our  own  is  so  open  and  various,  that  we  know  their 
literary  labors  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  day. 
Not  a  few  persons  now  living  have  had  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  contemporaries  of  these  historians  ; 
and  through  this  channel  in  particular,  we  of  this  gen« 
oration  have  the  freest  access  to  the  preceding,  and 
know  its  convictions  in  regard  to  the  authors  of  inter* 
esting  books  as  fully  as  if  we  had  lived  in  it  ourselves. 
That  the  next  age  will  have  the  same  communication 
with  the  present  as  the  present  has  with  the  past,  and 
that  these  convictions  of  our  predecessors  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  us  to  our  immediate  successors,  you  will 
easily  comprehend  ;  and  you  will  thus  learn  the  respect 
^vhich  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  the  third  generation 
on  such  a  subject. 

In  what  has  now  been  said,  we  see  with  what  confi- 
dence and  certainty  we  determine  the  authors  of  writ- 
ings published  in  our  own  age  or  in  the  times  nearest 
our  own.  These  remarks  may  be  easily  applied  lo 
the  productions  of  antiquity.  When  the  question  arises, 
whether  an  ancient  book  was  written  by  the  individual 
whose  name  it  bears,  we  must  inquire  into  the  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  of  those  who  succeeded  his 
contemporaries  so  nearly  as  to  have  intimate  commu- 
nication with  them.     The  cbmpetenc;^  of  these  to  a  just 
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jud^ent  on  the  subject,  we  have  seen  ;  and  if  thejr 
have  transmitted  their  convictions  to  us  in  undisputed 
writings,  it  ought  to  be  decisive.  On  this  testimony, 
we  ascribe  many  ancient  books  to  their  autliors  with 
the  firmest  faith  ;  and,  in  truth,  we  receive  as  genuine 
many  works  of  antiquity  on  far  inferior  proofs.  There 
are  many  books  of  which  no  notice  can  be  found  for 
several  ages  after  the  time  of  their  reputed  authors. 
Still  the  fact,  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  named,  they 
are  ascribed  undoubtingly,  and  by  general  consent,  to 
certain  authors,  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
regarding  them  as  their  productions,  unless  some  op- 
posite proof  can  be  adduced.  This  general  reception 
of  a  work  as  having  come  from  a  particular  writer,  is 
an  effect  which  requires  a  cause  ;  and  the  most  natural 
and  obvious  explan9tion  of  his  being  named,  rather  than 
any  other  man,  is,  that  he  actually  composed  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  four 
histories  of  Christ,  commonly  called  Gospels.  The 
question  is,  what  testimony  respecting  their  authors 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  age  of  their  reputed 
authors,  or  from  times  so  near  it  and  so  connected  with 
it,  as  to  be  faithful  representatives  of  its  convictions. 
By  this  testimony,  as  we  have  seen,  the  genuineness 
of  the  books  must  be  decided.  And  I  begin  with  ad- 
mitting that  no  evidence  on  the  subject  is  to  be  derived 
from  contemporary  writers.  No  author,  living  in  the 
age  of  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  has  named 
the  Gospels.  The  truth  is,  that  no  undisputed  writ- 
ings of  their  immediate  converts  have  been  preserved. 
A  few  tracts,  bearing  the  name  of  men  acquainted 
with  the  Apostles,  have  indeed  come  down  to  us ;  but 
so  much  uncertainty  hangs  over  their  origin,  that  I  am 
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unwilling  to  ground  on  them  any  reasoning.  Nor  ought 
we  to  wonder  that  the  works  of  private  Christians  of  the 
primitive  age  are  wanting  to  us  ;  for  that  was  an  age  of 
persecution,  when  men  were  called  to  die  rather  than 
torite  for  then:  religion.  I  suppose  too,  that  during  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  little  importance  was  attached  to 
any  books  but  such  as  were  published  or  authorized  oy 
these  eminent  men  ;  and,  of  course,  what  was  written 
by  others  was  little  circulated,  and  soon  passed  away. 

The  undisputed  writings  of  the  early  Christians  begin 
about  seventy  years  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 
At  that  period  there  probably  remained  none  of  die  first 
converts  or  contemporaries  of  the  Apostle$.  But  there 
were  living  not  a  few,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
last  survivors  of  that  honored  generation.  When  the 
Apostles  died,  they  must  have  left  behind  a  multitude 
who  had  known  them  ;  and  of  these  not  a  few  must  have 
continued  many  years,  and  must  have  had  intercourse 
with  the  new  generation  which  sprung  up  after  the  apos- 
tolic age.  Now  in  the  times  ofvthis  generation,  the 
series  of  Christian  authors  begins.  Although,  then,  we 
have  no  productions  of  the  apostolic  age  to  bear  witness 
to  the  Gospels,  we  have  writings  from  the  ages  which 
immediately  followed  it,  and  which,  from  their  connex- 
ion with  it,  ought,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  regarded  as 
most  credible  witnesses  on  such  a  subject.  What,  then, 
do  these  writings  teach  ?  I  answer,  Their  testimony  is 
clear  and  full.  We  learn  from  them,  not  only  that  the 
Gospels  existed  in  those  times,  but  that  they  were  wide- 
ly diffused,  that  they  were  received  as  the  writings  of 
the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that  they  were  re- 
garded with  a  confidence  and  veneration  yielded  to  no 
other  books.     They  are  quoted  as  books  given  by  their 
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revered  authors  to  the  Christian  community,  to  be  public 
and  enduring  records  of  the  religion ;  and  they  are 
spoken  of  as  read  in  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for 
the  inculcation  and  extension  of  the  faith.  I  ask  you  to 
weigh  this  testimony.  It  comes  to  us  from  times  con- 
nected intimately  with  the  first  age.  Had  the  Gospels 
been  invented  and  first  circulated  among  the  generation 
which  succeeded  the  Apostles,  could  that  generation 
have  received  them,  as  books  known  and  honored  before 
their  time,  and  as  the  most  authoritative  and  precious 
records  transmitted  to  them  from  their  fathers  and  pre- 
decessors ?  The  case  may  seem  too  plain  to  require 
explanation  ;  but  as  many  are  unaccustomed  to  inquiries 
of  this  kind,  I  will  offer  an  example.  You  well  know, 
that  nearly  a  century  ago  a  great  religious  excitement 
was  spread  through  this  country  chiefly  by  the  ministry 
of  Whitefield.  Suppose  now  that  four  books  were  at 
this  moment  to  come  forth,  bearing  the  names  of  four  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  period,  of  White- 
field,  of  the  venerable  Edwards,  and  of  two  others  inti- 
mately associated  with  them  in  their  religious  labors ; 
and  suppose  these  books  not  only  to  furnish  narratives 
of  what  then  took  place,  but  to  contain  principles  and 
rules  urged  with  all  possible  earnestness  and  authority  on 
the  disciples  or  admirers  of  these  religious  leaders.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  that  their  followers  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  public,  could  be  made  to  believe,  that  these 
books  had  been  published  by  their  pretended  authors, 
had  been  given  as  standards  to  a  religious  community, 
and  had  been  handed  down  as  venerated  books,  when 
no  such  works  had  been  heard  of  before  ?  This  is  but  a 
faint  illustration  ;  for  Whitefield  and  Edwards  are  names 
of  little  weight  or  authority,  compared  with  what  the 
Apostles  possessed  in  the  primitive  church. 
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We  have,  then,  strong  and  sufficient  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  histories  called  Gospels  were  received, 
in   the  times  of  the  Apostles,  as  works  of  those  whose 
names  they  bear  ;  and  were  handed  down  as  theirs  with 
veneration  by  their  contemporaries.     Will  any  say  that 
all  this  may  be  true,  but  that,  during  tlie  lives  of  the 
Apostles,  books  forged  in  their  names  may  have  ob- 
tained general  currency  ?     To  this  extravagant  supposi- 
tion it  would  be  sufficient  to  reply,  according  to  my  pre- 
vious remarks,  that  the  general  ascription  of  a  book  to 
an  author  during  his  life,  is  the  ground  on  which  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  most  unquestioned  works  depends.     But 
I  would  add,  that  this  evidence  is  singularly  conclusive 
in  the  present  case.     The  original  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  whom  the  Gospels  were  ascribed,  were,  from 
tbeix  office,  among  the  public  men  of  their  age.     They 
must  have  travelled  extensively.     They  must  have  been 
consulted  by  inhabitants  of  various  countries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  religion.     They  must  have  been  objects 
of  deep  interest  to  the  first  converts.     They  lived  in  the 
world's  eye.     Their  movements,  visits,  actions,  words, 
and  writings,  must  have   awakened   attention.     Books 
from  their  hands  must  have  produced  a  great  sensation. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  harder  task,  than  to  impose  writ- 
ings, forged  in  their  name,  on  Christians  and  Christian 
communities,  thus  intimately  connected  with  them,  and 
so  alive  to  their  efforts  for  the  general  cause.     The  op- 
portunities of  detecting  the  falsehood  wei^e  abundant ; 
and  to  imagine  falsehood  to  prosper  under  such  circum- 
stances, argues  a  strange  ignorance  of  literary  history 
and  of  human  nature. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  motives  of  the  first  Christians, 
to  ascertain  distinctly  whether  writings  ascribed  to  the 
VOL.  III.  30 
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Aposdes  were  truly  theirs,  were  the  strongest  which  can 
be  conceived.  I  have  mentioned,  in  my  previous  re- 
marks, the  solicitude  of  the  world  to  learn  the  author  of 
*'  Waverley."  The  motive  was  mere  curiosity ;  and  yet 
to  what  earnest  inquiries  were  multitudes  impelled.  The 
name  of  the  author  was  of  little  or  no  moment.  The 
book  was  the  same,  its  portraits  equally  vivid,  its  devel- 
opements  of  the  human  heart  equally  true  and  powerful, 
whether  the  author  were  known  or  not.  So  it  is  with 
most  works.  Books  of  science,  philosophy,  morals, 
and  polite  literature,  owe  their  importance  and  authori- 
ty, not  to  their  writers,  but  to  their  contents.  Now,  the 
four  Gospels  were  different  in  this  respect.  They  were 
not  the  same  to  the  first  converts,  come  from  whom  they 
might,  •  If  written  by  Aposdes  or  by  their  associates, 
they  had  an  authority  and  sacredness,  which  could  be- 
long to  them  on  no  other  condition.  They  became 
books  of  laws  to  the  Christian  community,  became 
binding  on  their  consciences  and  lives.  To  suppose 
such  books  received  blindly  and  without  inquiry,  by 
great  numbers  who  had  all  the  means  of  ascertaining 
their  true  origin,  is  to  suppose  the  first  converts  insane 
or  idiots,  a  charge  which  I  believe  their  worst  enemies 
will  not  think  of  urging  against  them,  and  which  the 
vast  superiority  of  their  religious  and  moral  system  to 
all  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  times  abundantly 
disproves. 

I  have  now  finished  what  is  called  the  historical  or 
external  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels ;  that  is,  the  evidence  drawn  from  their  being  re- 
ceived and  revered  as  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
first  and  succeeding  ages  of  Christianity.  But  before 
leaving  this  head,  I  would  notice  a  difficulty  which  may 
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press  on  some  nunds.  I  suppose,  that  many  of  70U 
have  heard,  that  very  early,  probably  about  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  second  century,  writings  were  forged  in  the 
name  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  some  may  ask  why  the  four 
Gospels  may  not  belong  to  this  description.  The  answer 
is,  that  the  Gospels,  as  we  have  seen,  were  received  and 
honored  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  in  tlie  first  and 
succeeding  ages  of  Christianity,  as  writings  of  Apostles 
or  their  associates.  The  forgeries  are  known  to  be  for- 
geries, because  they  were  not  so  received,  because  they 
were  held  in  no  veneration,  but  were  rejected  as  fictitious 
by  the  Christian  community.  Here  is  a  broad  line  of 
distinction.  It  must  not  surprise  us,  that  in  the  great 
excitement  produced  by  the  first  publication  and  tri- 
umphs of  Christianity,  a  variety  of  extravagant  notions 
should  sprmg  up,  and  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
blend  the  new  religion  with  established  systems  ;  and  as 
the  names  of  the  first  propagators  of  the  Gospel  were 
held  in  peculiar  reverence,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
leaders  of  sects  should  strive  to  attach  an  apostolic 
sanction  to  their  opinions,  by  sending  abroad  partly  true 
and  partly  false  accounts  of  the  preaching  of  these  emi- 
nent men.  Whether  these  writings  were  sent  forth  as 
compositions  of  the  Apostles,  or  only  as  records  of 
their  teaching,  made  by  their  hearers,  is  a  question  open 
to  debate  ;  but  as  to  their  origin  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  We  can  account  for  their  existence,  and  for  the 
degree  of  favor  which  they  obtained.  They  were  gen- 
erally written  to  give  authority  to  the  dreams  or  specula- 
tions of  some  extravagant  sects,  to  which  they  were 
very  much  confined,  and  with  which  most  of  them 
passed  away.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
coofounding  with  these  our  Gospels,  which  were  spread 
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from  the  beginning  through  the  Christian  world,  and 
were  honored  and  transmitted  as  the  works  of  the  ven- 
erated men  by  whose  names  they  were  called. 

Having  now  given  the  historical  argument  in  favor  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  that  is,  in  favor  of  their 
being  written  by  their  reputed  authors,  I  now  add,  that 
there  are  several  presumptive  and  internal  proofs  of  the 
same  truth,  which,  taken  alone,  have  great  weight,  and, 
when  connected  with  the  preceding,  form  an  amount  of 
evidence  not  easily  withstood.  I  have  time  to  glance  at 
only  a  few  of  these. 

It  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  an 
author,  that  the  book  ascribed  to  him  has  never  been 
assigned  to  any  other  individual.  Now  I  am  not  aware, 
that  unbelief  has  in  any  age  named  any  individuals,  to 
whom  the  Gospels  may  be  traced  rather  than  to  those 
whose  names  they  bear.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
choose  between  different  writers.  In  common  cases, 
this  absence  of  rival  claims  is  considered  as  decisive  in 
favor  of  the  reputed  author,  unless  the  books  themselves 
give  ground  to  suspect  another  hand.  Why  shall  not 
this  principle  be  applied  to  the  Gospels  as  well  as  to  all 
other  works  ? 

Another  presumption  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  these 
histories  were  written  by  the  first  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity, arises  from  the  consideration,  that  such  books 
were  to  be  expected  from  them.  It  is  hardly  coqceiva- 
ble  that  the  Apostles,  whose  zeal  carried  abroad  their 
system  through  so  many  nations,  and  who  lived  in  an 
age  of  reading  and  writing,  should  leave  their  doctrines 
to  tradition,  should  neglect  the  ordihary  precaution  of 
embodying  them  in  the  only  permanent  form,  the  only 
one  in  which  they  could  be  a<^urately  transmitted;  and 
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by  which  all .  other  systems  wejre  preserved.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  wrote  what  they  taught ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  their  writings  should 
be  lost.  Their  accounts  must  have  been  received  and 
treasured  up  just  as  we  know  the  Gospels  were  cher- 
ished ;  and  hence  arises  a  strong  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  books. 

Again  ;  these  books  carry  one  strong  mark  of  having 
been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Aposdes.  They  contain 
no  trace  of  later  times,  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
authors  belonged  to  another  age.  Now  to  those  of 
you,  who  are  acquainted  with  such  subjects,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  writer  to 
avoid  betraying  the  period  in  which  he  lives  ',  and  the 
cause  is  very  obvious.  Every  age  has  its  peculiarities, 
has  manners,  events,  feelings,  words,  phrases  of  its 
own  ;  and  a  man  brought  up  among  these  falls  so  na- 
turally under  their  influence,  and  incorporates  them  so 
fully  with  his  own  mind,  that  they  break  out  and  mani- 
fest themselves,  almost  necessarily  and  without  his  con- 
sciousness, m  his  words  and  writings.  The  present 
makes  an  impression  incomparably  more  vivid  than  the 
past,  and  accordingly  traces  of  the  real  age  of  a  writer 
may  almost  always  be  discovered  by  a  critical  eye, 
however  anxious  he  may  be  to  assume  the  style  and 
character  of  a  preceding  age.  Now  the  Gost)els  betray 
no  marks  of  the  feelings,  manners,  contentions,  events 
of  a  period  later  than  that  in  which^  the  Apostles  lived  ; 
and  when  we  consider,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Luke's 
history,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  come 
from  plain  men,  unused  to  composition,  this  argument 
applies  to  them  with  peculiar  force.  Under  this  head, 
I  might  place  before  you  the  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
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ness  of  these  books  derived  from  the  lan^age,  didect, 
idiom,  in  which  they  are  written.  You  can  easily  under- 
stand, that  by  these  helps  the  country  and  age  of  a 
writing  may  often  be  traced ;  but  the  argument  belongs 
to  the  learned.  It  may  however  be  satisfactory  to 
know,  that  the  profoundest  scholars  see  in  the  dialect 
and  idiom  of  the  Gospels,  a  precise  accordance  with 
what  might  be  expected  of  Jews,  writing  in  the  age  of 
tlie  Apostles. 

Another  internal  proof,  and  one  within  the  reach  of 
all,  may  be  gathered  from  the  style  and  character  of 
the  evangelical  narratives.  They  are  written  with  the 
simplicity,  minuteness,  and  ease,  which  are  the  natural 
tones  of  truth,  which  belong  to  writers  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  subjects,  and  writing  from  reality. 
You  discover  in  them  nothing  of  the  labor,  caution, 
and  indistinctness,  which  can  scarcely  be  escaped  by 
men  who  are  assuming  a  character  not  their  own,  and 
aiming  to  impose  on  the  world.  There  is  a  difference 
which  we  have  all  discerned  and  felt,  thoagh  we  cannot 
describe  it,  between  an  honesty  simple-hearted  witness, 
who  tells  what  he  has  seen  or  is  intimately  acquainted 
with,  and  the  false  witness,  who .  affects  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  events  and  individuals,  which  ai*e  in  whole 
or  in  part  his  own  faibricatio^i.  Truth  has  a  native 
frankness,  an  unaffected  freedom,  a  style  and  air  of  its 
own,  and  never  were  iiarratives  more  strongly  charac- 
terized by  these  than  thd  Gospels.  It  is  a  striking 
circumstance  in  these  books,  that  whilst  the  life  and 
character  which  they  portray,  are  the  most  extraordi-* 
nary  in  history,  the  style  is  the  most  artless.  There  is 
DO  straining  for  epithets  or  for  elevation  of  language  to 
suit  the  dignity  of  the  great  personage  who  is  the  sub- 
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ject.  You  hear  plain  men  telling  you  what  thejr  know, 
of  a  character  which  they  venerated  too  much  to  think 
of  adorning  or  extolling.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  character  of  Jesus,  though  the  most  peculiar 
and  exalted  in  history,  though  the  last  to  be  invented 
and  the  hardest  to  be  sustained,  is  yet  unfolded  through 
a  great  variety  of  details  and  conditions,  with  perfect 
unity  and  consistency.  The  strength  of  this  proof  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  who  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  literary  history,  to  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  accompfishing  a  consistent  and  successful  forgery. 
Such  consistency  is,  in  the  present  case,  an  Almost  in- 
fallible test.  Suppose  four  writers,  of  a  later  age,  to 
have  leagued  together  in  the  scheme  of  personating  the 
first  propagators  of  Christianity,  and  of  weaving,  in 
their  name,  the  histories  of  their  Master's  life.  Re- 
moved as  these  men  would  have  been  from  the  original, 
and  having  no  model  or  type  of  his  character  in  the 
elevation  of  their  own  minds,  they  must  have  portrayed 
him  with  an  unsteady  hand,  must  have  marred  their 
work  with  incongruous  features,  must  have  brought 
down  their  hero  on  some  occasion  to  the  ordinary  views 
and  feelings  of  men,  and  in  particular  must  have  been 
warped  in  their  selection  and  representation  of  incidents 
by  the  private  purpose  which  led  them  to  this  singular 
cooperation.  That  four  writers,  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  sustain  throughout  so  peculiar  and  ele- 
vated a  character  as  Jesus,  and  should  harmonize  with 
each  other  in  the  delineation,  would  be  a  prodigy  w^hich 
no  genius,  however  preeminent,  could  achieve.  I  say, 
then,  that  the  narratives  bear  strong  internal  marks  of 
having  been  drawn  from  the  living  original,  by  those 
who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  his  character  and 
life- 
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So  various,  strong,  sufficient  are  the  proofs  that  tbe 
four  Gospek  are  the  works  of  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  whose  name  they  bear.  I  will  only  add, 
that  the  genuineness  of  few  ancient  books  is  supported 
by  proofs  equally  strong.  Most  of  the  works,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  which  are 
ascribed  to  their  reputed  writers  with  undoubting  con- 
iidence,  are  so  ascribed  on  evidence  inferior  to  that  on 
wliich  the  claims  of  the  Evangelists  rest.  On  this  point 
therefore  not  a  doubt  should  remain. 

Here  I  pause.  The  proofs  of  Christianity,  which  are 
involved  in  or  founded  on  the  facts  now  established, 
wiU  be  the  subjects  of  future  discussion. 
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PART  11. 

1  HAVE  now  stated  some  of  the  great  facts  relating 
to  the  origin  of  Christianity,  of  which  we  have  clear 
and  full  proof.  We  know  when  and  where  this  religion 
sprung  up.  We  know  its  Author,  and  the  men  whom 
he  employed  as  the  first  propagators  of  his  doctrine. 
We  know  the  great  features  of  the  religion  as  it  was 
originally  taught ;  and  still  more,  we  have  the  writings 
of  its  first  teachers,  hy  which  its  precise  character  is 
placed  beyond  doubt.  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you 
some  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  Christianity,  which 
are  involved  in  or  are  founded  on  these  facts.  I  must 
confine  myself  to  a  few,  and  will  select  those  to  which 
some  justice  may  be  done  in  the  compass  of  a  dis- 
course. 

I.  I  believe  Christianity  to  be  true,  or  to  have  come 
from  Ood,  because  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  trace 
it  to  any  other  origin.  It  must  have  had  a  cause,  and 
no  other  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned.  The  incon- 
gruity between  this  religion  and  all  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  it  grew  up,  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  look  beyond  and  above  this  world  for  its 
explanation.  When  I  go  back  to  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  place  myself  in  the  age  and  country  of  its 
birth,  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  opinions  of  men,  or  in 
the  state  of  society,  which  can  account  for  its  begin- 
ning or  diffusion.     There  was  no  power  on  earth  to 
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create  or  uphold  such  a  system.  There  was  nothii^ 
congenial  with  it  in  Judaism,  in  heathenism,  or  in  the 
state  of  society  among  the  most  cultivated  communities. 
If  you  study  the  religions,  governments,  and  philosoph- 
ical systems  of  that  age,  you  will  discover  in  them 
not  even  a  leaning  towards  Christianity.  It  sprung 
up  in  opposition  to  all,  making  no  compromise  with 
human  prejudice  or  passion;  and  it  sprung  up,  not 
only  superior  to  all,  but  possessing  at  its  very  beginning 
a  perfection,  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  ages, 
and  which,  instead  of  being  dimmed  by  time,  has  come 
forth  more  brightly,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind. 

I  know,  indeed,  that,  at  the  origin  of  our  religion, 
the  old  heathen  worship  had  fallen  into  disrepute  among 
the  enlightened  classes  through  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
was  gradually  losing  its  hold  on  the  populace.  Accord- 
ingly some  have  pretended  that  Christianity  grew  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  faith.  But  this  is  not  true ; 
for  the  decline  of  the  heathen  systems  was  the  product 
of  causes  singularly  adverse  to  the  origination  of  such  a 
system  as  Christianity.  One  ca;use  was.  the  inonstrous 
depravity  of  the  age,  which  led  multitudes  to  an  utter 
scorn  of  religion  in  all  its  forms  and  restraints,  and 
which  prepared  others  to  exchange  their  old  worship 
for  still  grosser  and  more  licentious  superstitions,  par- 
ticularly for  the  magical  arts  cf  Egypt.  Surely  this 
corruption  of  manners,,  this  wide-wasting  moral  pesti- 
lence, will  not  be  considered  by  any  as  a  germ  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Another  principal  agent  in  loosen- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  old  systems,  was  Philosophy, 
a  noble  effort  indeed  of  the  human  intellect,  but  one 
which  did  nothbg  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity. 
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The  most  popular  systems  of  philosophy  at  the  birth 
of  Christianity  were  the  Skeptical  and  the  Epicurean, 
the  former  of  which  turned  religion  into  a  jest,  denied 
the  possibility  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  cast  the  mind  on 
an  ocean  of  doubt  in  regard  to  every  subject  of  inquiry  ; 
whilst  the  latter  placed  happiness  in  ease,  inculcated  a 
calm  indifference  both  as  to  this  world  and  the  next, 
and  would  have  set  down  the  Christian  doctrine  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  suffering  for  truth  and  duty,  as  absolute  in- 
sanity. Now  I  ask  in  what  single  point  do  these  sys- 
tems touch  Christianity,  or  what  impulse  could  diey 
have  given  to  its  invention.  There  was  indeed  anothei* 
philosophical  sect  of  a  nobler  character ;  I  mean  the 
Stoical.  This  maintained  that  virtue  was  the  supreme 
good,  and  it  certainly  nurtured  some  firm  and  lofty  spir- 
its amidst  the  despotism  which  then  ground  all  classes 
in  the  dust.  But  the  self-reliance,  sternness,  apathy, 
and  pride  of  the  Stoic,  his  defiance  and  scorn  of  main 
kind,  his  want  of  sympathy  with  human  sufiering,  and 
bis  extravagant  exa^erations  of  his  own  virtue,  placed 
this  sect  in  singular  opposition  to  Christianity ;  so  tliat 
our  religion  might  as  soon  have  sprung  from  Skepticism 
and  Epicureanism,  as  from  Stoicism.  There  was  anoth- 
er system,  if  it  be  worthy  of  the  name,  which  prevailed 
in  Asia,  and  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  often  called 
the  Oriental  philosophy.  But  this,  though  certably  an 
improvement  on  the  common  heathenism,  was  visionary 
and  mystical,  and  placed  happiness  in  an  intuition  or 
immediate  perception  of  God,  which  was  to  be  gained 
by  contemplation  and  ecstasies,  by  emaciation  of  the 
body,  and  desertion  of  the  world.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  infinitely  reinoved  was  the  practical,  benevolent 
spirit   of  Cbristiani^,  from  this  spurious  sanctity  and 
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profitless  enthusiasm.  I  repeat  it,  thai,  that  the  variotid 
causes  which  were  silently  operating  against  the  estab* 
lished  heathen  systems  in  the  time  of  Christ,  had  no 
tendency  to  suggest  and  spread  such  a  religion  as  he 
brought,  but  were  as  truly  hostile  to  it  as  the  worst 
forms  of  heathenism.      • 

We  cannot  find,  then,  the  origin  of  Christianity  in 
the  heathen  world.  Shall  we  look  for  it  in  the  Jewish  ? 
This  topic  is  too  familiar  to  need  much  exposition. 
You  know  the  character,  feelings,  expectations  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  ;  and 
you  need  not  be  told,  that  a  system,  more  opposed  to 
the  Jewish  mind  than  that  which  he  taught,  cannot  be 
imagined.  There  was  nothing  friendly  to  it  in  the  soil 
or  climate  of  Judea.  As  easily  might  the  luxuriant 
trees  of  our  forest  spring  from  the  sands  of  an  Arabian 
desert.  There  was  never  perhaps  a  national  character 
so  deeply  stamped  as  the  Jewish.  Ages  after  ages  of 
unparalleled  suffering  hare  done  little  to  wear  away  its 
indelible  features.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  the  whole  iitf- 
fluence  of  education  and  religion  was  employed  to  fix  it 
in  every  member  of  the  state.  In  the  bosom  of  this 
community,  and  among  its  humblest  classes,  sprung  up 
Christianity,  a  religion  as  unfettered  by  Jewish  prejudi- 
ces, as  untainted  by  the  earthly,  narrow  views  of  the 
age,  as  if  it  had  come  lirom  another  world.  Judaism 
was  all  around  it,  but  did  not  mar>  it  by  one.  trace^  or 
sully  its  brightness  by  a  single  breath.  Can  we  find, 
then,  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  Jewish  any  more 
than  in  the  heathen  world  ? 

Christianity,  I  maintain,  was  not  the  growth  of  any 
of  the  circumstances,  principles,  or  feelings  of  the  age 
in  which  it  appeared.     In  truth,  one  of  the  great  dis- 
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^Dctiotis  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  it  did  not  gravD.  The 
conception,  which  filled  the  mind  of  Jesus,  of  a  religion 
more  spiritual,  generous,  comprehensive,  and  unworldly 
than  Judaism,  and  destined  to  take  its  place,  was  not  of 
gradual  formation.  We  detect  no  signs  of  it,  and  no 
efforts  to  realize  it,  before  his  time  ;  nor  is  there  an  ap- 
pearance of  its  having  been  gradually  matured  by  Jesus 
himself.  Christianity  was  delivered  from  the  first  in  its 
full  proportions,  in  a  style  of  singular  freedom  and  bold^- 
ness,  and  without  a  mark  of  painful  elaboration.  This 
suddenness  with  which  this  religion  broke  forth,  this 
maturity  of  the  system  at  the  very  moment  of  its  biith, 
this  absence  of  gradual  developeraent,  seems  to  me  a 
strong  mark  of  its  divine  original.  If  Christianity  be  a 
human  invention,  then  I  can  be  pointed  to  something  in 
the  history  of  the  age  which  impelled  and  fitted  the  mind 
of  its  author  to  its  production ;  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
find  some  germ  of  it,  some  approximation  to  it,  in  the 
state  of  things  amidst  which  it  first  appeared.  How  was 
it,  that  from  thick  darkness  diere  burst  forth  at  once 
meridian  light  f  Were  I  told  that  the  sciences  of  the 
civilized  world  had  sprung  up  to  perfection  at  once, 
amidst  a  barbarous  horde,  I  should  pronounce  it  incredi- 
ble. Nor  can  I  easily  believe,  thajt  Christianity,  the  re- 
ligion of  unbounded  love,  a  religion  which  broke  down 
the  barrier  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  barriers  be- 
tween nations,  which  proclaimed  one  Universal  Father, 
which  abolished  forms  and  substituted  the  worship  of  tlie 
soul,  which  condemned  alike  the  false  greatness  of  the 
Roman  and  the  false  hol'tness  of  the  Jew,  and  which 
taught  an  elevation  of  virtue,  that  the  growing  knowledge 
of  succeeding  ages  has  made  more  admirable; —  I  say, 
I  cannot  easily  believe  that  such  a  religion  was  suddenly, 
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immediately  struck  out  by  human  ingenuity,  among  a 
people  distinguished  by  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  spirit, 
by  superstitious  reliance  on  outward  worship,  by  hatred 
and  scorn  of  other  nations,  and  by  the  proud,  impatient 
hope  of  soon  bending  all  nations  to  their  sway. 

Christianity,  I  repeat  it,  was  not  the  growth  of  the 
age  in  which  it  appeared.  It  had  no  sympathy  with  that 
age.  It  was  the  echo  of  no  sect  or  people.  It  stood 
alone  at  the  moment  of  its  birth.  It  used  not  a  word  of 
conciliation.  It  stooped  to  no  error  or  passion.  It  had 
its  own  tone,  the  tone  of  authority  and  superiority  to  the 
world.  It  struck  at  the  root  of  what  was  everywhere 
called  glory,  reversed  the  judgments  of  all  former  ages, 
passed  a  condemning  sentence  on  the  idols  of  this 
world's  admiration,  and  held  forth,  as  the  perfection  of 
human  nature,  a  spirit  of  love,  so  pure  and  divine,  so 
free  and  full,  so  mild  and  forgiving,  so  invincible  in  forti- 
tude yet  so  tender  in  its  sympathies,  that  even  now  few 
comprehend  it  in  its  extent  and  elevation.  Such  a  reli- 
gion had  not  its  origin  in  this  world. 

I  have  thus  sought  to  unfold  one  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  Its  incongruity  with  the  a;ge  of  its  birth,  its 
freedom  from  earthly  mixtures,  its  original,  unborrowed, 
solitary  greatness,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  it 
broke  forth  amidst  the  general  gloom,  these  are  to  me 
strong  indications  of  its  divine  descent.  I  cannot  recon- 
cile them  with  a  huokan  origin. 

II.  Having  stated  the  argument  in  favor  of  Christiani- 
ty, derived  from  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  it 
by  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  I  pro- 
ceed, in  the  second  place,  to  observe,  that  it  canpot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  of  the  motives,  whjch  instigate  men 
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10  the  fabricstion  of  religions.  Its  aims  and  objects  are 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  imposture.  They  are  pure, 
lofty,  and  worthy  of  the  most  illustrious  delegate  of 
heaven.  This  argument  deserves  to  be  unfolded  with 
some  particularity. 

Men  act  from  Motives.  The  inventors  of  religions 
have  purposes  to  answer  by  them.  Spme  systems  have 
been  framed  by  legislators  to  procure  reverence  to 
their  laws,  to  bow  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  civil 
power ;  and  some  have  been  forged  by  priests,  to  estab- 
lish their  sway  over  the  multitude,  to  form  themselves 
into  a  dominant  caste,  and  to  extort  the  weahh  of  the 
industrious.  Now  I  affirm,  that  Christianity  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  any  selfish,  ambitious,  earthly  motive. 
It  is  suited  to  no  private  end.  Its  purpose  is  generous 
and  elevated,  and  thus  bears  witness  to  its  heavenly 
origin. 

The  great  object  which  has  seduced  men  to  pretend 
to  inspiration,  and  to  spread  false  religions,  has  been 
Power,  in  one  form  or  another,  sometimes  political 
power,  sometimes  spiritual,  sometimes  both.  Is  Chris- 
tianity to  be  explained  by  this  selfish  aim  }  I  answer, 
No.  I  affirm  that  the  love  of  power  is  the  last  princi- 
ple to  be  charged  on  the  Founder  of  our  religion. 
Christianity  is  distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by  its 
earnest  enforcement  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,  and 
by  its  uncompromising  reprobation  of  that  passion  for 
dominion,  which  had  in  all  ages  made  the  many  the  prey 
of  the  few,  and  had  been  worshipped  as  the  attribute 
and  impulse  of  the  greatest  minds.  Its  tone  on  this 
subject  was  original,  and  altogether  its  own.  Jesus  felt, 
as  none  had  felt  before,  and  as  few  feel  now,  the  base- 
ness of  selfish  ambition,  and  the  grandeur  of  that  b^iev- 
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olence  wfaich  waves  erery  mark  of  superioritjr,  that  it 
may  more  effectually  bless  mankind.  He  taught  this 
lesson,  not  only  in  the  boldest  language,  but,  accom- 
modating himself  to  the  emblematical  niv)de  of  religipMS 
instruction  prevalent  in  the  East,  he  set  before  his  disci- 
pies  a  httle  child  as  their  pattern,  and  himself  washed 
their  feet.  His  whole  life  was  a  commentary  on  his 
teaching.  Not  a  trace  of  the  passion  f(»r  dijstinction  and 
sway  can  be  detected  in  the  artless  narratives  of  his 
historians.  He  wore  no  badge  of  superiority,  exact- 
ed no  signs  of  homage,  coveted  no  attentions,  resented 
no  neglect.  He  discouraged  the  ruler  who  prostrated 
himself  before  him  with  flattering  salutations,  but  re- 
ceived with  affectionate  sensibility  the  penitent  who 
bathed  his  feet  with  her  tears.  He  lived  with  his  ob- 
scure disciples  as  a  friend,  and  mixed  freely  with  all 
ranks  of  the  community.  He  placed  himself  in  the  way 
of  scorn,  and  advanced  to  meet  a  deaib^  more  suited 
than  any  other  imaginable  event,  to  enlaU  ivtlamy  on  his 
name.  Stronger  marks  of  an  iofinite  supefiiprity  to  what 
the  world  calls  ^ory,  cannot  be  conceived  than  we  meet 
in  the  history  of  Jesus. 

I  have  named  two  kinds  df  power,  Politic^  and 
Spiritual,  as  the  ordinary  objects  of  fidsa  reli^oos.  I 
wish  to  show  you  more  particularly  the. elevation  of 
Christianity  above  these  aims.  That  the  Gospel  was 
not  framed  for  political  purposes,  is  too  plain  to  re- 
quire proof;  but  its  peculiarity  in  this  respect  is  not 
sufficiently  considered.  In  ancient  times,  religion  was 
everywhere  a  national  concern.  In  Judea  the  uniou 
between  religion  and  government  was  singularly  close ; 
and  political  sovereignty  was  one  of  the  chief  splen- 
dors, with  which  the  Jewish  imaginatioD  bad  surround- 
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ed  the  expected  Messiah.  That  id  such  an  age  and 
country,  a  religion  should  arise,  which  hardly  seems  to 
know  that  government  eslSts  ;  which  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  it  except  in  a  few  general  inculcations  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  civil  powers ;  which  says  not  a  word  nor 
throws  out  a  hint  of  allying  itself  with  the  state  ;  which 
assumes  to  itself  no  control  of  political  affairs,  and  iii- 
termeddles  with  no  pubhc  concerns  ;  which  has  no  ten- 
dency, however  indirect,  to  accumulate  power  in  partic- 
ular hands  ;  which  provides  no  form  of  national  worship 
as  a  substitute  for  those  which  it  was  intended  to  de- 
stroy ;  and  which  treats  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
office  as  worthless  in  comparison  with  moral  influence 
and  an  unostentatious  charity  ;  —  that  such  a  religion 
should  spring  .up  in  such  a  state  of  the  world  is  a  re- 
markable fact.  We  here  see  a  broad  line  between 
Christianity  and  other  systems,  and  a  striking  proof  of 
its  originality  and  elevation.  Other  systems  were  framed 
for  communities  ;  Christianity  apprt)ached  men  as  In- 
dividuals. It  proposed,  not  the  gloiy  of  the  state,  but 
the  perfection  of  the  individual  mind.  So  far  from  be- 
ing contrived  to  build  up  political  power,  Christianity 
tends  to  reduce  and  gradually  to  supplant  it,  by  teaching 
men  to  substitute  the  sway  of  truth  and  love  for  menace 
and  force,  by  spreading  through  all  ranks  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  domina- 
tion, and  by  establishing  principles  which  nourish  self- 
respect  in  every  human  being,  and  teach  the  obscurest 
to  look  with  an  undazded  eye  on  the  most  powerful  of 
their  race. 

Christianity  bears  no  mark  of  tlie  hands  of  a  poli- 
tician.    One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  extinguish  the 
very  spirit  which  the  ambitious  statesman  most  anxiously 
31* 
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cherished,  and  on  which  he  founds  bis  succeas.  It  pro* 
scribes  a  narrow  patriotism,  shows  no  mercy  to  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  requires  its  disciples  to  love  other 
countries  as  truly  as  their  own,  and  enjoins  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  forbearance  in  language  so  broad  and  earnest, 
(hat  not  a  few  of  its  professors  consider  war  in  every 
shape  and  under  all  circumstances  as  a  crinoe.  The 
liostihty  between  Christianity  and  all  the  political  max- 
ims of  that  age,  cannot  easily  be  comprehended  at  die 
present  day.  No  doctrines  were  then  so  rooted,  as, 
that  conquest  was  the  chief  interest  of  a  nation,  and 
that  an  exclusive  patriotism  was  the  first  and  noblest 
of  social  virtues.  Christianity,  in  loosening  tlie  tie 
which  bound  man  to  the  state,  that  it  might  connect 
him  with  his  race,  opposed  itself  to  what  was  deemed 
the  vital  principle  of  national  safety  and  grandeur,  and 
commenced  a  political  revolution  as  original  and  un- 
sparing as  the  rehgious  and  moral  reform  at  which  it 
aimed.  • 

Christianity,  then,  was  not  framed  for  political  pur- 
poses. But  I  shall  be  asked,  whether  it  stands  equally 
clear  of  the  charge  of  being  intended  to  accumulate 
Spiritual  power.  Some  may  ask,  whether  its  founder 
was  not  instigated  by  the  passion  for  religious  domina- 
tion, whether  he  did  not  aim  to  subdue  men's  minds, 
to  dictate  to  the  faith  of  the  world,  to  make  himseJf  tiie 
leader  of  a  spreading  sect,  to  stamp  his  name  as  a  pro- 
phet on  human  history,  and  thus  to  secure  the  prostra- 
tion of  multitudes  to  his  will,  more  abject  and  entiie 
than  kings  and  conquerors  can  achieve. 

To  this  I  might  reply  by  what  I  have  said  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  spirit  of  his  religion^ 
It  is  plain,  that  tlie  founder  of  Christianity  had  a  P^^ 
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ception,  quite  peculiar  to  himself,  of  the  moral  beauty 
and  greatness  of  a  disinterested,  meek,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit,  and  such  a  person  was  not  likely  to  medi- 
tate the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  himself.  But, 
leaving  this  topic,  I  observe,  that  on  examining  Chris- 
tianity we  discover  none  of  the  features  of  a  religion 
framed  for  spiritual  domination.  One  of  the  infallible 
marks  of  such  a  system  is,  that  it  makes  some  terras 
with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  men.  It  does  not, 
cannot  provoke  and  ally  against  itself  all  the  powers, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  of  the  world.  Christianity 
was  throughout  uncompromising  and  exasperating,  and 
threw  itself  in  the  way  of  hatred  and  scorn.  Such  a 
system  was  any  thing  but  a  scheme  for  seizing  the 
spiritual  empire  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  mark  of  a  religion  which  springs 
from  the  love  of  spiritual  domination.  It  infuses  a 
servile  spirit.  Its  author,  desirous  to  stamp  his  name 
and  image  on  bis  followers,  has  an*  interest  in  curbing 
the  free  action  of  their  minds,  imposes  on  them  arbi- 
trary doctrines,  fastens  on  them  badges  which  may 
separate  them  from  others,  and  besets  them  with  rules, 
forms,  and  distinctive  observances,  which  may  per- 
petually remind  them  of  their  relation  to  their  chief. 
Now  I  see  nothing  in  Christianity  of  this  enslaving 
legislation.  It  has  but  one  aim,  which  is,  not  to  exalt 
its  teacher,  but  to  improve  the  disciple ;  not  to  fasten 
Christ's  name  on  mankind,  but  to  breathe  into  them 
his  spirit  of  universal  love.  Christianity  is  not  a  re- 
ligion of  forms.  It  has  but  two  ceremonies,  as  simple 
as  they  are  expressive  ;  and  these  hold  so  subordinate 
a  place  in  the  New  Testament,  that  some  of  the  best 
Christians  question  or  deny  their  permanent  obligation. 
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Neither  is  it  a  narrow  creed,  or  a  mass  of  doctrines 
which  find  no  support  in  our  rational  nature.  It  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  great,  universal,  immutable  prin- 
ciples, which  reason  and  conscience,  as  far  as  they  are 
unfolded,  adopt  and  rejoice  in,  as  their  own  everlasting 
laws,  and  which  open  perpetually  enlarging  views  to 
the  mind.  As  far  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  am  free.  My 
religion  lays  on  me  not  one  chain.  It  does  not  pre- 
scribe a  certain  range  for  my  mind,  beyond  which  noth- 
ing can  be  learned.  It  speaks  of  God  as  the  Universal 
Father,  and  sends  me  to  all  his  works  for  instruction. 
It  does  not  hem  me  round  with  a  mechanical  ritual, 
does  not  enjoin  forms,  attitudes,  and  hours  of  prayer, 
does  not  descend  to  details  of  dress  and  food,  does 
not  put  on  me  one  outward  badge.  It  teaches  and 
enkindles  love  to  God,  but  commands  no  precise  ex- 
pressions of  this  sentiment.  It  prescribes  prayer ;  but 
lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  prayer  of  the  closet,  and 
treats  all  worship  as  worthless  but  that  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  It  teaches  us  to  do  good,  but  leaves  us  to  de- 
vise for  ourselves  the  means  by  which  we  may  best 
serve  mankind.  In  a  word,  the  whole  religion  of  Christ 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man- 
kind, and  it  leaves  the  individual  to  cherish  and  express 
this  spirit  by  the  methods  most  accordant  with  his  own 
condition  and  peculiar  mind.  Christianity  is  eminently 
the  religion  of  freedom.  The  views  which  it  gives  of 
the  parental,  impartial,  universal  goodness  of  God,  and 
of  the  equal  right  of  every  human  being  to  inquire  into 
his  will,  and  its  inculcations  of  candor,  forbearance, 
and  mutual  respect,  contribute  alike  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  enlargement  of  the  heart.  I  repeat  it, 
Christianity  kys  on  me  no  chains,  it  is  any  thing  but 
a  contrivance  for  spiritual  domination. 
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I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told,  that  Cbristiapity,  if 
judged  by  its  history,  has  do  claim  to  the  honorable 
title  of  a  religion  of  liberty.  I  shall  be  told,  that  no 
system  of  heathenism  ever  weighed  more  oppressively 
on  men's  souls ;  that  the  Christian  ministry  has  trained 
tyrants,  who  have  tortured,  now  the  body  with  material 
fire,  and  now  the  mind  with  the  dread  of  fiercer  flames, 
and  who  have  proscribed  and  punished  free  thought  and 
free  speech  as  the  worst  of  crimes.  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  soften  the  features  of  priestly  oppression  ;  but 
I  say,  let  not  Christianity  be  made  to  answer  for  it. 
Christianity  gives  its  ministers  no  such  power.  They 
have  usurped  it  in  the  face  of  the  sternest  prohibitions, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit  of  their  Master. 
Christianity  institutes  no  priesthood,  in  the  original  and 
proper  sense  of  that  word.  It  has  not  the  name  of 
priest  among  its  officers  ;  nor  does  it  confer  a. shadow 
of  priestly  power.  It  invests  no  class  of  men  with  pe- 
culiar sanctity,  ascribing  to  their  intercessions  a  special 
influence  over  God,  or  suspending  the  salvation  of  the 
private  Christian  on  ceremonies  which  they  alope  can 
administer.  Jesus,  indeed  appointed  twelve  of  his  im- 
mediate disciples  to  be  the  great  instruments  of  pro- 
pagating his  religion  ;  but  nothing  can  be  simpler  than 
their  office.  They  went  forth  to  make  known  through 
all  nations  the  Ufe,  death,  resurriection,  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  truth  they  spread  freely  and 
without  reserve.  They  did  not  give  it  as  a  mystery 
to  a  few  who  were  to  succeed  them  in  their  office,  and- 
according  to  whose  direction  it  was  to  be  imparted  to 
others.  They  communicated  it  to  the  whjle .  body  of 
converts,  to  be  their  equal  and  conimon  property,  thus 
securing  to  all  the  invaluable  rights  of  the;  nmd*     It 
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is  true)  thoy  appointed  ministers  or  teachers  in  tiie 
various  congregations  which  they  formed ;  and  in  that 
early  age,  when  the  religion  was  new  and  unknown,  aod 
when  oral  teaching  was  the  only  mode  of  communicating 
it,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  way  for  its  diffusion 
but  this  appointment  of  the  most  enlightened  disciples 
to  the  work  of  instruction.  But  the  New  Testament 
nowhere  intimates,  that  these  men  were  to  monopolize 
the  privilege  of  studying  their  religion,  or  of  teaching 
it  to  others.  Not  a  single  man  can  claim  under  Chris- 
tianity the  right  to  interpret  it  exclusively,  or  to  impose 
his  interpretation  on  his  briethren.  The  Christian  min- 
ister enjoys  no  nearer  access  to  God,  and  no  promise 
of  more  immediate  illumination,  than  other  men.  He 
is  not  intrusted  with  the  Christian  records  more  than 
they,  and  by  these  records  it  is  bodi  their  right  and  duty 
to  try  his  instructions.  I  have  here  pointed  out  a  noble 
peculiarity  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  religion  of  liberty. 
It  is  in  no  degree  tainted  with  the  passion  for  spiritual 
power.  "  Call  no  man  master,  for  ye  are  all  brethren," 
is  its  free  and  generous  inculcation,  and  to  every  form 
of  freedom  it  is  a  friend  and  defence. 

We  have  seen  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  traced  to 
the  love  of  power,  that  master  passion  in  the  authors  of 
false  religions.  I  add,  that  no  other  object  of  a  selfish 
nature  could  have  led  to  its  invention.  The  Gospel  is 
not  of  this  world.  At  the  lime  of  its  origm  no  inge- 
nuity could  have  brought  it  to  bear  on  any  private  or 
worldly  interest.  Its  spirit  is  self-denial.  Wealth,  ease, 
and  honor,  it  counts  among  the  chief  perils  of  Ijfe,  and 
it  insists  oi^  no  duty  more  earnestly  than  on  that  of  put- 
ting them  to  hazard  and  casting  them  from  us,  if  the 
cause   of  truth  and  humanity  so  require.     And  these 
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maxims  were  not  mere  speculations  or  rhetorical  com- 
monplaces in  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
The  first  propagftors  of  Christianity  were  called  upon 
to  practise  what  they  preached,  to  forego  every  interest 
on  its  account.  They  could  not  but  foreknow,  that 
a  religion  so  uncompromising  and  pure  would  array 
against  them  the  world.  They  did  not  merely  take  the 
chance  of  suffering,  but  were  sure  that  the  whole  weight 
of  scorn,  pain,  and  worldly  persecution  would  descend 
on  their  heads.  How  inexplicable,  then,  is  Christianity 
by  any  selfish  object,  or  any  low  aim  ? 

The  Gospel  has  but  one  object,  and  that  too  plain 
to  be  mistaken.  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  we 
see  the  greatest  simplicity  of  aim.  There  is  no  lurking 
purpose,  no' by-end,  betraying  itself  through  attempts 
to  disguise  it.  A  perfect  singleness  of  de'sign  runs 
through  the  records  of  the  religion,  and  is  no  mean 
evidence  of  their  truth.  This  end  of  Christianity  is 
the  moral  perfection  of  the  human  soul.  It  aims  and 
it  tends,  in  all  its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises,  to 
rescue  men  from  the  power  of  moral  evil ;  to  unite  them 
to  God  by  filial  love,  and  to  one  another  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood  ;  to  inspire  them  with  a  philanthropy 
as  meek  and  unconquerable  as  that  of  Christ ;  and  to 
kindle  intense  desire,  hope,  and  pursuit  of  celestial  and 
immortal  virtue. 

And  now,  I  ask,  what  is  the  plain  inference  from 
these  views  ?  If  Christianity  can  be  traced  to  no  self- 
ish or  worldly  motive,  if  it  was  framed,  not  for  domin- 
ion, not  to  compass  any  private  purpose,  but  to  raise 
men  above  themselves,  and  to  conform  them  to  God, 
can  we  help  pronouncing  it  worthy  of  God  ?  And  to 
whom  but  to  God  can  we  refer  its  origin  ?     Ought  we 
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not  to  recognise  in  the  first  propag&tors  of  such  a  faitb 
the  holiest  of  inen,  the  friends  of  then-  race,  and  the 
messengers  of  Heaven  ?  CliristianSy,  from  its  very 
nature,  repels  the  charge  of  imposture.  It  carries  in 
itself  the  proof  of  pure  intention.  Bad  men  could  not 
have  conceived  it,  much  less  have  adopted  it  as  the 
great  object  of  their  lives.  The  supposition  of  selfish 
men  giving  up  every  private  interest  to  spread  a  system 
which  condemned  themselves,  and  which  tended  only 
to  purify  mankind,  is  an  absurdity  as  gross  as  can  be 
found  in  the  most  irrational  faith.  Christianity,  there- 
fore, when  tried  by  its  Motives,  approves  itself  to  be 
of  God. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  another  and  very  important 
ground  of  my  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 
Its  truth  was  attested  by  miracles.  Its  first  teachers 
proved  themselves  the  ministers  of  God  by  supernatural 
works.  They  did  what  man  cannot  do,  what  bore  the 
impress  of  a  divine  power,  and  what .  thus  sealed  the 
divinity  of  their  mission.  A  religion  so  attested  roust 
be  true.  This  topic  is  a  great  one,  and  I  ask  your 
patient  attention  to  it. 

I  am  aware  that  a  strong  prejudice  exists  in  some 
minds  against  the  kind  of  evidence  which  I  have  now 
adduced.  Miracles  seem  to  them  to  carry  a  confuta- 
tion in  themselves.  The  presumption  against  them 
seems  next  to  infinite.  In  this  respect,  the  present 
times  differ  fi^om  the  past.  There  have  been  ages, 
when  men  believed  any  thing  and  every  thing  ;  and  the 
more  monstrous  the  story,  the  more  eagerly  was  it  re- 
ceived by  the  credulous  multitude.  In  the  progress  of 
knowledge  men  have  come  to  see,  that  most  of  the  prod- 
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igies  and  supernatural  events  in  which  their  forefathers 
believed,  were  fictions  of  fancy,  or  fear,  or  imposture. 
The  light  of  knowledge  has  put  to  flight  the  ghosts 
and  witches  which  struck  terror  into  earlier  times.  We 
now  know,  that  not  a  few  of  the  appearances  in  the 
heavens,  which  appalled  nations,  and  were  interpreted 
as  precursors  of  divine  vengeance,  were  natural  effects. 
We  have  learned,  too,  that  a  highly  excited  imagination 
can  work  some  of  the  cure^  once  ascribed  to  magic  ; 
and  the  lesson  taught  us  by  these  natural  solutions  of 
apparent  miracles,  is,  that  accounts  of  supernatural 
events  are  to  be  sifted  with  great  jealousy  and  received 
with  peculiar  care. 

But  the  result  of  this  new  light  thrown  on  nature  and 
history  is,  that  some  are  disposed  to  discredit  all  mira- 
cles indiscriminately.  So  many  having  proved  ground- 
less, a  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  is  passed. on 
all.  The  human  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction,  has  passed 
from  extreme  credulouspess,  to  the  excess  of  increduli- 
ty. Some  persons  are  even  hardy  enough  to  deride  the 
very  idea  of  a  miracle.  They  pronounce  the  order  of 
nature  something  fixed  and  immutable,  and  all  suspen- 
sions of  it  incredible.  This  prejudice,  for  such  it  is, 
seems  to  deserve  particular  attention  ;  for,  until  it  is 
removed,  the  evidences  of  Christian  miracles  will  have 
little  weight.  Let  us  examine  it  patiendy  and  impar- 
tially. 

The  skeptic  tells  me,  tlKit  the  order  of  nature  is 
fixed.  I  ask  him,  By  whom  or  by  what  is  it  fixed  i  By 
an  iron  fate  i  By  an  inflexible  necessity  ?  Does  not 
nature  bear  the  signatures  of  an  intelligent  Cause  ? 
Does  not  the  very  idea  of  its  order  imply  an  ordaining 
or  disposing  Mind  ?    Does  not  the  universe,  the  more 
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it  is  explored,  bear  increasing  testimony  to  a  Being  sa> 
perior  to  itself  ?  Then  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed  by 
a  Will  which  can  reverse  it.  Then  a  power  equal  to 
miracles  exists.     Then  miracles  are  not  incredible. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  God  indeed  can  work  mira- 
cles>  but  that  he  toill  not.  He  will  not  ?  And  bow 
does  the  skeptic  know  this  ?  Has  God  so  told  him  ? 
This  language  does  not  become  a  being  of  our  limited 
faculties  ;  and  the  presumptuousness  which  thus  makes 
laws  for  the  Creator,  and  restricts  his  agency  to  partic- 
ular modes,  is  as  little  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy  as 
of  religion. 

The  skeptic  sees  nothing  in  miracles,  but  ground 
of  offence.  To  me,  they  seem  to  involve  in  tlieir  very 
nature  a  truth  so  great,  so  vital,  tliat  I  am  not  only 
reconciled  to  them,  but  am  disposed  to  receive  joyfully 
any  sufficient  proofs  of  their  having  been  performed. 
To  the  skeptic,  no  principle  is  so  important  as  the  uni- 
formity of  nature,  the  constancy  of  its  laws.  To  me, 
there  is  a  vastly  higher  truth,  to  which  miracles  bear 
witness,  and  to  which  I  welcome  their  aid.  What  I 
wish  chiefly  to  know  is,  that  Mind  is  the  supreme  power 
in  the  universe  ;  that  matter  is  its  instrument  and  slave ; 
that  there  is  a  Will  to  which  nature  can  offer  no  ob- 
struction ;  that  God  is  unshackled  by  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  controls  them  at  his  pleasure.  This  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  the  Divine  Mind  over  the  universe, 
is  the  only  foundation  of  hope  for  the  triumph  of  tbe 
human  mind  over  matter,  over  physical  influences,  over 
imperfection  and  death.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  strong 
impressions  which  we  receive  through  the  senses  from 
tlie  material  creation,  joined  to  our  experience  of  its 
regularity,  and  to  our  instinctive  trust  in  its  future  uni-^ 
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forniity>  do  obscure  this  supremacy  of  God,  do  tempt 
us  to  ascribe  a  kind  of  omnipoteDce  to  nature's  laws, 
and  to  limit  our  hopes  to  the  good  which  is  promised 
by  these.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  men  to  attach 
the  idea  of  necessity  to  an  unchanging  regularity  of 
operation,  and  to  imagine  bounds  to  a  being  who  keeps 
one  undeviating  path,  or  who  repeats  himself  pe^petu* 
ally.  Hence,  I  say  that  I  rejoice  in  miracles.  They 
show  and  assert  the  supremacy  of  Mind  in  the  universe. 
They  manifest  a  spiritual  power,  which  is  in  no  degree 
enthralled  by  the  laws  of  matter.  *  I  rejoice  in  these 
witnesses  to  so  great  a  truth.  I  rejoice  in  whatever 
proves,  that  this  order  of  nature,  which  so  often  weighs 
on  me  as  a  chain,  and  which  contains  no  promise  of 
my  perfection,  is  not  supreme  and  immulable,  and  that 
the  Creator  is  not  restricted  to  the  narrow  modes  of 
operation  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

Perhaps  the  form  in  which  the  objection  to  miracles 
is  most  frequently  expressed,  is  the  following ;  "It  is 
derogatory,"  says  the  skeptic,  "to  the  perfect  wisdom 
of  God,  to  suppose  him  to  break  in  upon  the  order  of 
his  own  works.  It  is  only  the  unskilful  artist  who  is 
obliged  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  machine  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  its  defects,  and  of  giving  it  a  new 
impulse  by  an  immediate  agency."  To  this  objection 
I  reply,  that  it  proceeds  on  false  ideas  of  God  and  of 
the  creation.  God  is  not  an  artist,  but  a  Moral  Parent 
and  Governor  ;  nor  is  the  creation  a  machine.  If  it 
A'ere,  it  might  be  urged  with  greater  speciousness,  that 
miracles  cannot  be  needed  or  required.  One  of  the 
most  striking  views  of  the  creation,  is  the  contrast  or 
opposition  of  the  elements  of  which  it  consists.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  matter  but  mind,  not  only  lifeless  and 
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unconscious  masses^  but  rational  beings^  free  agents ; 
and  these  are  its  noblest  parts .  and  ultimate  objects. 
The  material  universe  was  framed  not  for  itself,  but  for 
these.  Its  order  was  not  appointed  for  its  own  sake, 
but  to  instruct  and  improve  a  hi^r  rank  of  beings, 
the  intelligent  offspring  of  God ;  and  whenever  a.  de* 
parture  from  this  order,  that  is,  whenever  miraculous 
agency  can  contribute  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
bis  intelligent  creatures,  it  is  demanded  by  his  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  all  his  attribute^.  If  the  Supreme  .Being 
proposed  only  such  ends  as  mechanism  can  produce, 
then  he  might  have  framed  a  machinery  so  perfect  and 
sure  as  to  need  no  suspensk)n  of  its  ordinary  move- 
ments. But  he  has  an  incomparably  nobler  end.  His 
grelEit  purpose  is  to  educate, .  to  rescue  from  evil,  to 
carry  forward  for  ever  the  free,  rational  mind  ;or  soul ; 
and  who  that  understands  what  a  free  mind  is,  and 
what  a  variety  of  teaching  and  discipline  it  requires,  will 
presume  to  affirm,  that  no  lights  or  aids,  but  such  as 
come  to  it  through  an  invariable  order  of  nature,  are 
necessary  to  unfold  it  ? 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  miracles,  as  I 
apprehend,  would  be  removed,  if  we  were  to  consider 
more  particularly,  that  the  chief  distinction  of  inteili** 
gent  beings  is  Moral  Freedom,  the  power  of  deter- 
mining themselves  to  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  con- 
sequently the  power  of  involving  themselves  in  great 
misery.  When  God  made  man,  he  framed  not  a  ma- 
chme,  but  a  free  being,  who  was  to  rise  or  fall  accord- 
ing to  his  use  or  abuse  of  his  powers.  This  capacity, 
at  once  the  most  glorious  and  the  most  fearful  which 
we  can  conceive,  shows  us  how  the  human  race  may 
have  come  into  a  condition,  to  which  the  illumination  . 
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of  nature  was  inadequate.  In  truth,  the  more  we  con- 
sider the  freedom  of  intelligent  beings,  the  more  we 
shall  question  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  unchange- 
able order  which  will  meet  fully  all  their  wants  ;  for 
such  beings,  having  of  necessity  a  wide  range  of  action, 
may  bring  themselves  into  a  vast  variety  of  conditions, 
and  of  course  may  come  to  need  a  relief  not  contained 
in  the  resources  of  nature.  The  history  of  the  human 
race  illustrates  these  truths.  At  the .  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  human  family  were  plunged  into  gross 
and  debasing  error,  and  the  light  of  nature  had  not 
served  for  ages  to  guide  them  back  to  truth.  Philoso- 
])hy  had  done  its  best,  and  failed.  A  new  element,  a 
new  power  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to  the  progress 
of  the  race.  That  in  such  an  exigence  miraculous  aid 
should  be  imparted,  accords  with  our  best  views  of 
God.  I  repeat  it ;  were  men  mechanical  beings,  an 
undeviating  order  of  nature  might  meet  all  their  wants. 
They  are  free  beings,  who  bear  a  moral  relation  to  God, 
and  as  such  may  need,  and  are  worthy  of,  a  more 
various  and  special  care  than  is  extended  over  the  irra- 
tional creation. 

When  I  examine  nature,  I  see  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  was  not  intended  by  God  to  be  the  only  method 
of  instructing  and  improving  mankind.  I  see  reasons, 
as  I  think,  why  its  order  or  regular  course  should  be 
occasionally  suspended,  and  why  revelation  should  be 
joined  to  it  in  the  work  of  carrying  forward  the  race. 
I  can  offer  only  a  few  considerations  on  this  point,  but 
they  seem  n>  me  worthy  of  serious  attention.  —  The  first 
is,  that  a  fixed,  invariable  order  of  nature  does  not  give 
us  some  views  of  God  which  are  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  or  at  least  it  does  not  give ,  them  with  that 
32* 
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distinctness  which  we  all  desire.  It  reveals  him  as  the 
Universal  Sovereign  who  provides  for  the  whole  or  for 
the  general  weal,  but  not,  with  sufficient  clearness,  as 
a  tender  father,  interested  in  the  Individual.  I  see,  in 
this  fixed  order,  his  care  of  the  race,  but  not  his  con- 
stant, boundless  concern  for  myself.  Nature  speaks  of 
a  general  Divinity,  not  of  the  friend  and  benefactor  of 
each  living  soul.  This  is  a  necessary  defect  attending 
an  inflexible,  unvarying  adrninistration  by  general  laws ; 
and  it  seems  to  require  that  God,  to  carry  forward  the 
race,  should  reveal  himself  by  some  other  manner  than 
by  general  laws.  No  conviction  is  more  important  to 
human  improvement  than  that  of  God's  paternal  interest 
in  every  human  being  ;  and  how  can  he  communicate 
this  persuasion  so  effectually,  as  by  suspending  nature's 
order,  to  teach,  through  an  inspired  messenger,  his  pa- 
ternal love  ? 

My  second  remark  is,  that,  whilst  nature  teaches  many 
important  lessons,  it  is  not  a  direct,  urgent  teacher. 
Its  truths  are  not  prominent,  and  consequendy  men  may 
neglect  it,  and  place  themselves  beyond  its  influence. 
For  example,  nature  holds  out  the  doctrine  of  One 
God,  but  does  not  compel  attention  to  it.  God's  name 
is  not  written  in  the  sky  in  letters  of  light,  which  ail 
nations  must  read,  nor  sounded. abroad  in  a  voice,  deep 
and  awful  as  thunders,  so  tliat  all  must  hear.  Nature 
is  a  gentle,  I  had  almost  said,  a  reserved  teacher,  de- 
manding patient  thought  in  the  l^rner,  and  may  there- 
fore be  unheeded.  Men  miay  easily  shut  their  ears  and 
harden  their  hearts  against  its.  testimony  to  God.  Ac- 
cordingly we  learn,  that,  at  Christ's  coming,  almost  all 
nations  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  gloiy  of  the 
Creator,  and  given  themselves  up  to  gross  supcu*stitions. 
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To  such  a  condition  of  the  world,  nature's  bdirect  and 
unimposing  mode  of  instruction  is  not  fitted,  and  thus  it 
furnishes  a  reason  for  a  more  immediate  and  impressive 
teaching.  In  such  a  season  of  moral  darkness,  was  it  not 
worthy  of  God  to  kindle  another  and  more  quickening 
beam  ?  When  the  long  repeated  and  almost  monotonous 
language  of  creation  was  not  heard,  was  it  unworthy  of 
God  to  speak  with  a  new  and  more  startling  voice  ? 
What  fitter  method  was  {here  fOr  rousing  those  whom 
nature's  quiet  riegularity  could  not  teach,  than  to  inter- 
rupt its  usual  course  ? 

I  proceed  to  another* reason  for  expecting  revelation 
to  be  added  to  the  light  of  nature.  Nature,  I  have 
said,  is  not  a  direct  or  urgent  teacher,  and  men  may 
place  themselves  beyond  its  voice.  I  say,  thirdly,  that 
there  is  one  great  point,  on  which  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned to  know  the  truth,  and  which  is  yet  taught  so 
indistinctly  by  nature,  that  men,  however  disposed  to 
learn,  cannot  by  that  light  alone  obtain  full  conviction. 
What,  let  me  ask,  is  the  question  in  which  each  man 
has  the  deepest  interest  ?  It  is  this,  Are  we  to  live 
again  ;  or  is  this  life  all  ?  Does  the  principle  of  thought 
perish  with  the  body  ;  or  does  it  survive  ?  And  if  it 
survive,  where  }  how  i  in  what  condition  ?  under  what 
law  ?  There  is  an  inward  voice  which  speaks  of  judg- 
ment to  come.  Will  judgment  indeed  come  ?  and  if  so, 
what  award  may  we  hope  or  fear  ?  The  Future  state 
of  man,  this  is  the  great  question  forced  on  us  by  our 
changing  life,  and  by  approaching  death.  I  will  not 
say,  that  on  this  topic  nature  throws  no  llght.^  I  think 
it  does  ;  and  this  light  continually  grows  brighter  to  them 
whose  eyes  revelation  has  coUcbed  and  made  strong 
to  see.     But  nature  alone  does  not  naeet  our  wants.     I 
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might  prove  this  by  referring  you  to  the  ages  precede 
ing  Christ,  when  the  anxious  spirit  of  man  constantly 
sought  to  penetrate  the  gtoom  beyond  the  grave,  when 
imagination  and  philosophy  alike  plunged  into  the  future, 
but  found  no  resting-place.  But  every  man  must  feel, 
that,  left  to  nature  as  his  only  guide,  he  must  wander  in 
doubt  as  to  the  life  to  come.  Where,  but  from  God 
himself,  can  I  learn  my  destination  ?  I  ask  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb  for  intelligence  of  the  departed,  and 
the  tomb  gives  me  no  reply.  I  examine  the  various 
regions  of  nature,  but  I  can  discover  no  process  for 
restoring  the  mouldering  body,  and  no  sign  or  track  of 
the  spirit's  ascent  to  another  sphere.  I  see  the  need 
of  a  power  above  nature  to  restore  or  perpetuate  life 
after  death ;  and  if  God  intended  to  give  assurance  of 
this  life,  I  see  not  how  be  can  do  it  but  by  supernatural 
teaching,  by  a  miraculous  revelation.  Miracles  are  the 
appropriate,  and  would  seem  to  be  the  only  mode  of 
placing  beyond  doubt  man's  future  and  immortal  being ; 
and  no  miracles  can  be  conceived  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  end  as  the  very  ones  which  hold  the  highest 
place  in  Christianity,  —  I  mean  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  and,  still  more,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
No  man  will  deny,  that,  of  all  truths,  a  future  state  is 
most  strengthening  to  virtue  and  consoling  to  humanity. 
Is  it  then  unworthy  of  God  to  employ  miracles  for  the 
awakening  or  the  confirmation  of  this  hope  ?  May  they 
not  even  be  expected,  if  nature,  as  we  have  seen,  sheds 
but  a  faint  light  on  this  most  interesting  of  all  verities  ? 

I  add  one  more  consideration  in  support  of  the  po- 
sition, that  nature  was  not  intended  to  be  God's  only 
method  of  teaching  mankind.  In  surveying  the  human 
mind,  we  discover  a  principle  which  singularly  fits  it  to 
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be  wrou^t  upon  and  benefited  by  miraculous  agency,' 
and  which  might  therefore  lead  us  to  expect  such  in* 
terposition.  I  refer  to  that  principle  of  our  nature,  by 
which  we  become  in  a  measure  insensible  or  indifier- 
ent  to  what  is  familiar,  but  are  roused  to  attention  and 
deep  interest  by  what  is  singular,  strange,  supernatural. 
This  principle  of  wonder  is  an  important  part  of  our 
constitution  ;  and  that  God  should  employ  it  in  the 
work  of  our  education,  is  what  reason  might  anticipate. 
I  see,  then,  a  foundation  for  miracles  in  the  human 
mind  ;  and,  when  I  consider  that  the  mind  is  God's  no- 
blest work,  I  ought  to  look  to  this  as  the  interpreter 
of  his  designs.  We  are  plainly  so  constituted,  that  the 
order  of  nature,  the  more  it  is  fixed,  excites  us  the  less. 
Our  interest  is  blunted  by  its  ceaseless  uniformity.  On 
the  contrary,  departures  from  this  order  powerfully  stir 
the  soul,  break  up  its  old  and  slumbering  habits  of 
thought,  turn  it  with  a  new  solicitude  to  the  Almighty 
Interposer,  and  prepare  it  to  receive  with  awe  the  com- 
munications of  his  will.  Was  it  unworthy  of  God,  who 
gave  us  this  sensibility  to  the  wonderful,  to  appeal  to  it 
for  the  recovery  of  his  creatures  to  himself  ? 

I  here  close  my  remarks  on  the  great  objection  of 
skepticism,  that  miracles  are  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
perfections ;  that  the  Supreme  Being,  having  established 
an  order  of  operation,  cannot  be  expected  to  depart 
from  it.  To  me,  such  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  is  of  no  weight.  When  I  consider  God's  pa- 
ternal and  moral  relation  to  mankind,  and  liis  interest  in 
their  progress  ;  when  I  consider  how  accordant  it  is 
with  his  character  that  he  should  make  himself  known 
to  them  by  methods  most  fitted  to  awaken  the  mind  and 
heart  to  his  goodness ;  when  I  consider  the  need  we 
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have  of  illumiQation  m  regard  to  the  future  life,  more  dis* 
tinct  and  full  than  the  creation  afibrds  ;  when  I  consider 
the  constitution  and  condition  of  man,  his  free  agency, 
and  the  corruption  into  which  he  had  fallen ;  when  I 
consider  how  little  benefit  a  being  so  depraved  was  like- 
ly to  derive  from  an  order  of  nature  to  which  he  had 
grown  familiar,  and  how  plainly  the  mind  is  fitted  to  be 
quickened  by  miraculous  interposition; — I  say,  when 
I  take  all  these  things  into  view,  I  see,  as  I  think,  a 
foundation  in  nature  for  supernatural  light  and  aid,  and  I 
discern  in  a  miraculous  revelation,  such  as  Christianity, 
a  provision  suited  at  once  to  the  frame  and  wants  of  the 
human  soul,  and  to  the  perfections  of  its  Author. 

There  are  other  objections  to  miracles,  though  less 
avowed,  than  that  which  I  have  now  considered,  yet 
perhaps  not  less  influential,  and  probably  operating  on 
many  minds  so  secredy  as  to  be  unperceived.  At  two 
of  these  I  will  just  glance.  Not  a  few,  I  am  confident, 
have  doubts  of  the  Christian  miracles,  because  they  see 
none  now.  Were  their  skepticism  to  clothe  itself  in  lan- 
guage, it  would  say,  ^^  Show  us  miracles,  and  we  will 
believe  them.  We  suspect  them,  because  they  are 
confined  to  the  past."  Now  this  objection  is  a  chiidish 
one.  It  may  be  resolved  into  the  principle,  that  noth- 
ing m  the  past  b  worthy  of  belief,  which  is  not  repeated 
in  the  present.  Admit  this,  and  where  will  incredulity 
stop  ?  How  many  forms  and  institutions  of  society « 
recorded  in  ancient  history,  have  passed  away.  Has 
history,  then,  no  title  to  respect  ?  If  indeed  the  human 
race  were  standing  still,  if  one  age  were  merely  a  copy 
of  preceding  ones,  if  each  had  precbely  the  same  wants, 
then  the  miracles  required  at  one  period  would  be  re* 
produced  in  all.     But  who  does  not  know  that  there  is  a 
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progress  in  human  affairs  ?  that  formerly  mankind  were 
in  a  diiferent  stage  from  that  through  which  they  are 
now  passing  ?  tliat  of  course  the  education  of  the  race 
must  he  varied  ?  and  that  miracles,  important  once,  may 
be  superfluous  now  ?  Shall  we  bind  the  Creator  to 
invariable  modes  of  teaching  and  training  a  race  whose 
capacities  and  wants  are  undergoing  a  perpetual  change  ? 
Because  in  periods  of  thick  darkness  God  introduced  a 
new  religion  by  supernatural  works,  shall  we  expect 
tliese  works  to  be  repeated,  when  the  darkness  is  scat- 
tered and  their  end  attained  ?  Who  does  not  see  that 
miracles,  from  their  veiy  nature,  must  be  rare,  occa- 
sional, limited  ?  Would  not  their  power  be  impaired 
by  frequency  ?  and  would  it  not  wholly  cease,  were 
they  so  far  multiplied  as  to  seem  a  part  of  the  order  of 
nature  ? 

The  objection  I  am  now  considering,  shows  us  the 
true  character  of  skepticism.  Skepticism  is  essentially 
a  narrowness  of  mind,  which  makes  the  present  moment 
the  measure  of  the  past  and  future.  It  is  the  creature 
of  sense.  In  the  midst  of  a  boundless  universe,  it  can 
conceive  no  mode  of  operation  but  what  falls  under 
its  immediate  observation.  The  visible,  the  present,  is 
every  thing  to  the  unbeliever.  Let  him  but  enlarge  his 
views ;  let  him  look  round  on  the  immensity  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  let  him  consider  the  infinity  of  resources  which 
are  comprehended  in  omnipotence  ;  let  hyn  represent  to 
himself  the  manifold  stages  through  which  the  human 
race  is  appointed  to  pass  ;  let  him  remember  that  the 
education  of  the  ever-growing  mind  must  require  a 
great  variety  of  discipline  ;  and  especially  let  him  admit 
tlie  sublime  thought,  of  which  the  germ  is  found  in 
nature,  that  man  was  created  to  be  trained  for,  and  to 
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ascend  ta,  an  mcomparably  higher  order  of  existence 
than  the  present,  —  and  he  will  see  the  childishness  of 
making  his  narrow  experience  the  standard  of  all  that 
is  past  and  is  to  come  in  human  history. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  men  of  science  shoiild  fall 
into  this  error.  The  improved  science  of  the  present 
day  teaches  them,  that  this  globe  of  ours,  which  seems 
so  unchangeable,  is  not  now  what  it  was  a  few  thousand 
years  ago.  They  find  proofs  by  digging  into  the  earth, 
that  this  globe  was  inhabited  before  the  existence  of 
the  human  race,  by  classes  of  animals  which  have  per- 
ished, and  the  ocean  peopled  by  races  now  unknown, 
and  that  the  human  race  are  occupying  a  ruined  and 
restored  world.  Men  of  science  should  learn  to  free 
themselves  from  the  vulgar  narrowness  which  sees  noth- 
ing in  the  past  but  the  present,  and  should  learn  the 
stupendous  and  infinite  variety  of  the  dispensations  of 
God. 

There  is  another  objection  to  miracles,  and  the  last 
to  be  now  considered,  which  is  drawn  from  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  pretended  miracles  crowd  the  pages 
of  ancient  history.  No  falsehoods,  we  are  told,  have 
been  more  common  than  accounts  of  prodigies,  and 
therefore  the  miraculous  character  of  Christianity  is  a 
presumption  against  its  truth.  I  acknowledge  that  this 
argument  has  its  weight ;  and  I  am  ready  to  say,  that, 
did  I  know  nothing  of  Christianity,  but  that  it  was  a 
religion  full  of  miracles  ;  did  I  know  nothing  of  its 
doctrines,  its  purpose,  its  influences,  and  whole  history, 
I  should  suspect  it  as  much  as  the  unbeliever.  There 
is  a  strong  presumption  against  miracles,  considered 
nakedly,  or  separated  from  their  design  and  fi-om  all 
curcumstances  which  explam  and  support  them.     There 
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b  a  like  pifisiiinptidn  against  events  not  mimculous,  but 
of  an  extraordinary  character.  But  this  is  only  a  rea- 
son for  severe  scrutiny  and  slow  belief,  not  for  resisting 
strong  and  multiplied  proofs.  I  blame  no  man  for  doubt- 
ing a  report  of  miraclps  when  first  brought  to  his  ears. 
Thousands  of  absurd  prodigies  have  been  created  by 
ignorance  and  fanaticism,  and  thousands  more  been 
forged  by  imposture.  I  invite  you,  then,  to  try  scru- 
pulously the  miracles  of  Christianity ;  and,  if  they  bear 
the  marks  of  the  superstitious  legends  of  false  religions, 
do  not  spare  them.  I  only  ask  for  them  a  fair  hearing 
and  calm  investigation. 

It  is  plainly  no  sufficient  argument  for  rejecting  all 
miracles,  that  men  have  believed  in  many  which  are 
false.  If  you  go  back  to  the  times  when  miraculous 
stories  were  swallowed  most  greedily,  and  read  the 
books  then  written  on  history,  geography,  and  natural 
science,  you  will  find  all  of  them  crowded  with  error ; 
but  do  they  therefore  contain  nothing  worthy  your  trust  ? 
Is  there  not  a  vein  of  truth  running  Uirough  the  preva- 
lent falsehood  ?  And  canniot  a  sagacious  mind  very 
often  detach  the  real  from  the  fictitious,  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  many  mistakes,  distinguish  the  judicious  and  hon- 
est fi*ora  the  credulous  or  interested  narrator,  and  by 
a  comparison  of  testimonies  detect  the  latent  truth? 
Where  will  you  stop,  if  you  start  with  believing  nothing 
on  points  where  former  ages  have  gone  astray  ? .  You 
must  pronounce  all  religion  and  all  ^morality  to  be  delu- 
sion, for  on  both  topics  men  have  grossly  erred.  Noth- 
ing is  more  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  than  to  found  a 
universal  censure  on  a  limited  number  of  unfavorable 
facts.  This  is  much  like  the  reasoning  of  the  misan- 
thrope, who,  because  he  sees  much  vice,  infers  that 
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there  is  no  virtue,  and,  because  he  has  sonoetimes  been 
deceived,  pronounces  all  men  hypocrites. 

I  maintain  that  the  multiplicity  of  false  miracles,  far 
from  disproving,  gives  support  to  those  on  which  Chris- 
tianity rests  ;  for,  first,  there  is  generally  some  founda- 
tion for  falsehood,  especially  when  it  obtains  general 
belief.  The  love  of  truth  is  an  essential  principle  of 
human  nature ;  men  generally  embrace  error  on  account 
of  some  precious  ingredient  of  truth  mixed  with  ft,  and 
for  the  time  inseparable  from  it.  The  universal  belief 
of  past  ages  in  miraculous  interpositions,  is  to  me  a 
presumption  that  miracles  have  entered  into  human  his- 
tory. Will  the  unbeliever  say,  that  it  only  shows  the 
uisatiable  thirst  of  the  human  mind  for  the  supernatural  ? 
I  reply,  that,  in  this  reasoning,  he  furnishes  a  weapon 
against  himself;  for  a  strong  principle  in  the  human 
mind,  impelling  men  to  seek  for  and  to  cling  to  miracu- 
lous agency,  affords  a  presumption  that  the  Author  of 
our  being,  by  whom  this  thirst  for  the  supernatural  was 
given,  intended  to  furnish  objects  for  it,  and  to  assign  it 
a  place  in  the  education  of  the  race. 

But  I  observe,  in  the  next  place,  and  it  is  an  obser- 
vation of  great  importance,  that  the  exploded  miracles 
of  ancient  times,  if  carefully  examined,  not  only  furnish 
a  general  presumption  in  favor  of  die  existence  of  gen- 
uine ones,  but  yiM  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  those 
in  particular  upon  which  Christianity  rests.  I  say  to 
the  skeptic.  You  affirm  nothing  but  truth  in  declaring 
history  to  abound  in  false  miracles  ;  I  agree  with  you 
in  exploding  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  supernatural 
accounts  of  which  ancient  religions  boast.  But  hovv 
do  we  know  these  to  be  false  ?  We  do  not  so  judge 
witliout  proofs.     We  discern  in  them  the  marks  of  de* 
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lusion.  Now  I  ask  you  to  examioe  these  marks,  and 
then  to  answer  me  honestly,  whether  you  find  them  in 
the  miracles  of  Christianity.  Is  there  not  a  broad  line 
between  Christ's  works  and  those  which  we  both  agree 
in  rejecting  ?  I  maintain  that  there  is,  and  that  nothing 
but  ignorance  can  confound  the  Christian  miracles  with 
the  prodigies  of  heathenism.  The  contrast  between 
them  is  so  strong  as  to  forbid  ns  to  refer  them  to  a  com- 
mon origin.  The  miracles  of  superstition  carry  the 
brand  of  falsehood  in  their  own  nature,  and  are  dis'^ 
proved  by  the  crrcumstances  under  which  they  were 
imposed  on  the  muldtude.  The  objects,  for  which  they 
are  said  to  have  been  wrought,  are  such  as  do  not  re-* 
qaire  or  justify  a  divine  interposition.  Many  of  them 
are  absurd,  childish,  or  extravagant,  and  betray  a  weak 
intellect  or  diseased  im^ination.  Many  can  be  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes.  Many  are  attested  by  per* 
sons  who  lived  in  different  countries  and  ages,  and 
enjoyed  no  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  their  truth. 
We  can'  see  the  origin  of  many  in  the  self-interest  of 
those  who  forged  them,  and  can  account  for  their  re- 
ception by  the  condition  of  the  world.  In  other  words, 
these  spurious  miracles  were  the  natural  growth  of  the 
ignorance,  passions,  prejudices,  and  corruptions  of  the 
times,  and  tended  to  confirm  them.  Now  it  is  not 
enough  to  say,  that  these  various  marks  of  falsehood 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Christian  miracles.  We  find 
in  them  characters  directly  the  reverse.  They  were 
wrought  for  an  end  worthy  of  God  ;  tbey  were  wrought 
in  an  age  of  improvement ;  they  are  marked  by  a  majes- 
ty, beneficence,  unostentatious  simplicity,  and  wisdom, 
which  separate  them  immeasurably  from  the  dreams  of 
a  disordered  fancy  or  the  contrivances  of  imposture. 
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They  can.be  expkiDed  by  no  bterests,  passions,  or  prej- 
udices of  men.  They  are  parts  of  a  religion,  which  was 
singularly  at  variance  with  established  ideas  and  expec- 
tations, which  breathes  purity,  and  benevolence,  which 
transcended  the  improvements  of  the  age,  and  which 
thns  carries  with  h  the  presumption  of  a  divine  original. 
Whence  this  immense  distance  between  the  two  classes 
of  miracles  ?  Will  you  trace  both  to  one  source,  and 
that  a  polluted  one  ?  Will  you  ascribe  to  one  spirit, 
works  as  4iifiereot  as  light  and  darkness,  as  earth  and 
heaven  ?  I  am  not,  then,  shaken  in  my  faith  by  the  false 
miracles  of  other  regions.  I  have  no  desire  to  keep 
them  out  of  sight;  I  summon  them  as  my  witnesses. 
They  show  me  how  naturally  imposture  and  superstition 
leave  the  stamp  of  themselves  on  their  fictions.  They 
show  how  man,  when  he  aspires  to  counterfeit  God's 
agency,  betrays  more  signally  his  impotence  and  folly. 
When  I  place  side  by  side  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus 
and  the  prodigies  of  heatheiiism,  I  see  that  they  can  no 
more  be  compared  with  one  another,  than  the  machinery 
and  mock  thunders  of  the  theatre  can.be  likened  to  the 
awful  and  beneficent  powers  of  the  imiverse. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  miracles,  I  have  aimed 
chiefly  to  me^t  those  general  ofyjections  by  which  many 
are  prejudiced  against  supernatural  interpositions  uni- 
versally, and  are'  disinclined  to  weigh  any  proof  in  their 
support.  Hoping  that  this  weak  skepticism  has  been 
shown  to. want  foundation  in  nature  and  reason,  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  state  more  particularly  the  principal  grounds 
on  which  I  believe  that  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus 
and  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  were  actually 
wrought  in  attestation  of  its  truth. 

The  evidences  of  facts  are  of  two  kinds,  presumptive 
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and  direct,  and  botb  meet  in  support  of  Christian  mira- 
cles. First,  there  are  strong  presumptions  in  its  favor. 
To  this  class  of  proofs,  belong  the  views  already  given 
of  the  accordance  of  revelation  and  miracles  with  the 
wants  and  principles  of  human  nature,  with  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  with  his  relations  to  his  human  family,  and 
with  his  ordinary  providence.  These  I  need  not  repeat. 
I  will  only  observe,  that  a  strong  presumption  in  support 
of  the  miracles  arises  from  the  importance  of  the  reli- 
gion to  which  they  belong.  If  I  were  told  of  supernat- 
ural works  performed  to  prove,  that  three  are  more  than 
one,  or  that  human  life  requires  food  for  its  support,  I 
should  know  that  they  were  false.  The  presumption 
against  them  would  be  invincible.  The  author  of  nature 
could  never  supersede  its  wise  and  stupendous  order  to 
teach  what  falls  within  the  knowledge  of  every  child. 
Extraordinary  interpositions  of  God  suppose  that  truths 
of  extraordinary  dignity  and  beneficence  are  to  be  im- 
parted. Now,  in  Christianity,  I  find  truths  of  tran- 
scendent importance,  which  throw  into  shade  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  which  give  a  new  character, 
aim,  and  interest,  to  our  existence.  Here  is  a  fitlocca- 
sion  for  supernatural  interposition.  A  presumption  ex- 
ists in  favor  of  miracles,  by  which  a  religion  so  worthy 
of  God  is  sustained. 

But  a  presumption  in  favor  of  facts,  is  not  enough. 
It  indeed  adds  much  force  to  the  direct  proofs  ;  still 
these  are  needed,  nor  are  they  wanting  to  Christianity. 
The  direct  proofs  of  facts  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds  ; 
they  consist  of  testimony,  oral  or  written,  and  of  effects, 
traces,  monuments,  which  the  facts  have  left  behind 
them.  The  Christian  miracles  are  supported  by  both. 
—  We  have  .first  the  most  unexceptionable  Testimo- 
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ny,  nothing  less  than  that  of  contemporaries  and  eye* 
witnesses,  of  the  companions  of  Jesus  and  the  first 
propagators  of  his  reli^on.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
men  who  could  not  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  facts 
which  they  report ;  who  bore  their  witness  amidst  perils 
and  persecutions  ;  who  bore  it  on  the  very  spot  where 
their  Master  lived  and  died ;  who  had  nothing  to  gain, 
and  every  thing  to  lose,  if  their  testimony  were  false ; 
whose  writings  breathe  the  sincerest  love  of  virtue  and 
of  mankind  ;  and  who  at  last  sealed  their  attestations 
with  their  blood.  More  unexceptionable  witnesses  to 
facts  cannot  be  produced  or  conceived. 

Do  you  say,  "  These  witnesses  lived  ages  ago  ;  could 
we  hear  these  accounts  from  their  own  lips,  we  should 
be  satisfied  "  ?  I  answer,  You  have  something  better 
than  their  own  lips,  or  than  their  own  word  taken  alone. 
You  have,  as  has  been  proved,  their  writings.  Per- 
haps you  hear  with  some  surprise  that  a  book  may  be 
a  better  witness  than  its  author ;  but  nothing  is  more 
true,  and  I  will  illustrate  it  by  an  imaginary  case  in  our  ' 
own  times. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  man  claiming  to  be  an  eye- 
witness should  relate  to  me  the  events  of  the  tliree 
memorable  days  of  July,  in  which  the  last  revolution 
of  France  was  •achieved  ;  suppose  next,  that  a  book, 
a  history  of  that  revolution,  published  and  received  as 
true  in  France,  should  be.  sent  to  me  from  that  country. 
Which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  facts  ?  I  say  die 
last*  A  single  witness  may  deceive  ;  but  that  a  writer 
should  publish  in  France  the  history  of  a  revolution, 
which  never  occurred  there,  or  which  differed  essentially 
from  the  true  one,  is,  in  tlie  highest  degree,  improbable ; 
and  that  such  a  bijstory  should  obtain  currency,  that  it 
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should  not  he  instantly  brandeid  as  a  lie,  is  utterly  impos- 
sible. A  history  received  by  a  people  as  true,  not  only 
gives  us  the  testimony  of. the  writer,  but  the  testimony 
of  the  nation  among  whom  it  obtains  credit.  It  is  a 
concentration  of  thousands  of  voices,  of  many  thousand 
witnesses.  I  say,  then,  that  the  writings  of  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity,  received  as  they  were  by  the 
multitude  of  Christians  in  their  own  times  and  in  lliose 
which  immediately  followed,  are  the  testimonies  of  tliat 
multitude  as  well  as  of  the  writers.  Thousands,  nearest 
to  the  events,  join  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  Christian 
miracles. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  evidence,  sometimes 
more  powerful  than  direct  witnesses,  and  this  belongs  to 
Christianity.  Facts  are  often  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  effects  which  they  leave  behind  them.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Let  me  explain ^  this 
branch  of  evidence.  I  am  told,  when  absent  and  dis- 
tant from  your  city,  that  on  a  certain  day,  a  tide,  such  as 
had  never  been  known,  rose  in  your  harbour,  overflowed 
your  wharves,  and  rushed  into  your  streets  ;  I  doubt  the 
fact  ;  but  hastening  here,  I  see  what  were  once  streets, 
strewed  with  sea-weed,  and  shells,  and  the  ruins  of 
houses,  and  I  cease  to  doubt.  A  witness  may  deceive, 
but  such  effects  cannot  lie.  All  great  events  leave 
effects,  and  these  speak  directly  of  the  cause.  What,  I 
ask,  are  the  proofs  of  the  American  revolution  ?  Have 
we  none  but  written  or  oral  testimony  ?  Our  free  con- 
stitution, the  whole  form  of  our  society,  the  language 
and  spirit  of  our  laws,  all  these  bear  witness  to  our  Eng- 
lish origin,  and  to  our  successful  conflict  for  indepen- 
dence. Now  the  miracles  of  Christianity  have  left 
effects,  which  equally  attest  their  reality  j^tid  cannot  bo 
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explained  without  them.  I  go  back  to  the  age  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and, I  am  immediately  struck  with  the  com- 
mencement and  rapid  progress  of  the  most  remarkable 
revolution  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  I  see  a  new  re* 
ligion,  of  a  character  altogether  its  own,  which  bore  no 
likeness  to  any  past  or  existing  faith,  spreading  in  a  few 
years  througli  all  civilized  nations,  and  introducing  a  new 
era,  a  new  state  of  society,  a  change  of  the  human  mimi, 
which  has  broadly  distinguished  all  following  ages.  Here 
is  a  plain  fact,  which  the  skeptic  will  not  deny,  however 
he  may  explain  it.  I  see  tliis  religion  issuing  from  an 
obscure,  despised,  hated  people.  Its  founder  had  died 
on  the  cross,  a  mode  of  punishment  as  disgraceful  as  the 
pillory  or  gallows  of  the  present  day.  Its  teachers  were 
poor  men,  without  rank,  office,  or  education,  taken  from 
the  fishing-*boat  and  other  occupations  which  had  never 
furnished  teachers  to  mankind.  I  see  these  men  begin- 
ning their  work  on  the  spot  where  their  Master's  blood 
had  been  shed,  as  of  a  common  malefactor ;  and  4!  hear 
ihem  summoning  first  his  murderers,  and  then  all  nations 
and  all  ranks,  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  the  priest  in 
the  temple,  the  great  and  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant,  to  renounce  tlie  faith  and  the  worship 
which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  all  ages, 
and  to  take  the  yoke  of  their  crucified  Lord.  I  see 
passion  and  prejudice,  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  the 
curse  of  the  priest,  the  scorn  of  the  philosopher,  and 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  joined  to  crush  this  common 
enemy ;  and  yet,  without  a  human  weapon  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  human  power,  I  see  the  humble  Apostles  of 
Jesus  winning  their  way,  overpowering  prejudice,  break- 
ing the  ranks  of  their  opposers,  changing  enemies  into 
iirhends,  breathing  into  multitudes  a  calm  spirit  of  mar- 
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tjrdoiD,  and  carrying  to  the  bounds  of  civilization,  and 
even^nto  half-civilized  regions,  a  religion  which  has  con- 
tributed to  advance  society  more  than  all  othe^  causes 
combined.  Here  is  the  efiect.  Here  is  a  monument 
more  durable  than  pillars  or  triumphal  arches.  Now  I 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  these  e^cts.  If  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  were  indeed  sent  and  empowered  by 
God,  and  wrought  miracles  in  attestation  of  their  mis- 
sion,  then  the  establishment  of  Christianity  is  explained. 
Suppose  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  insane 
enthusiasts,  or  selfish  impostors,  left  to  meet  the  whole, 
strength  of  human  opposition,  with  nothing  but  their  own 
power  or  rather  their  own  weakness,  and  you  have  no 
cause  for  the  stupendous  effect  I  have  described.  Such 
men  could  no  more  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world, 
than  they  could  have  turned  back  rivers^  to  their  sources, 
sank  mountains  into  valleys,  or  raised  valleys  to  the 
skies.  Christianity,  then,  has  not  only  the  evidence  of 
unexceptionable  witnesses;  but  that  of  effects  ;  a  proof 
'which  will  grow'Stronger  by  comparing  its  progress  with 
that  of  other  religions,  such  as  Mahometsmisni,  which 
s^prung  from  human  passions^  and  were  advanced  by  hu- 
man power. 

IV.  Having  given  my  views  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian miracles,  I  now  pass  to  the  last  topic  of  this  dis- 
course. Its  extent  and  importance  will  lead  me  to  en- 
large upon  it  in  a  subsequent  discourse  ;  but  a  discussion 
of  Christian  evidences,  in  which  it  should  find  no  place, 
would  be  essentially  defective.  I  refer  to  the  proof  of 
Christianity  derived  from  the  Character  of  its  Author. 

The  character  of  Jesus  was  Original.  He  formed  a 
new  era  in  the  moral  historjr  of  th^  human  race.     His 
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perfection  was  not  that  of  his  age,  nor  a  copy  of  the 
greatness  which  had  long  engrossed  the  world's  admira- 
tion. J%sus  stood  apart  from  other  men.  He  borrowed 
from  none  and  leaned  on  none.  Surrounded  by  men  of 
low  thoughts,  he  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  higher  form 
of  human  virtue  than  had  yet  been  realized  or  imagined, 
and  deliberately  devoted  himself  to  its  promotion,  as  the 
supreme  object  of  his  life  and  death.  Conscious  of  be- 
ing dedicated  to  this  great  work,  he  spoke  with  a  calm 
dignity,  an  unaffected  elevation,  which  separated  him 
from  all  other  teachers.  Unsupported,  he  never  waver- 
ed ;  sufficient  to  himself,  he  refused  alliance  with  wealth 
or  power.  Yet,  with  all  this  self»subsistence  and  uncom* 
promising  energy,  his  character  was  the  mildest,  the 
gentlest,  the  most  attractive,  ever  manifested  among  men. 
It  could  not  have  been  a  fiction,  for  who  could  have 
conceived  it,  or  who  could  have  embodied  the  concep* 
tion  in  such  a  life  as  Jesus  is  said  to  have  led,  in  actions, 
words,  manners,  so  natural  and  unstudied,  so  Imbued 
with  reality,  so  worthy  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

The  great  distinction  of  Jesus  was  a  philanthropy 
without  mixture  and  without  bounds  ;  a  philanthropy, 
uniting  grandeur  and  meekness  in  beautiful  proportions  ; 
a  philanthropy,  as  wise  as  it  was  fervent,  which  compre- 
hended the  true  wants  and  the  true  good  of  man,  which 
compassionated,  indeed,  his  sufferings  from  abroad,  but 
which  saw  in  the  soul  the  deep  fountain  of  his  miseries, 
and  labored,  by  regenerating  this,  to  bring  him  to  a  pure 
and  enduring  happiness.  So  peculiar,  so  unparalleled 
was  the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  that  it  has  impressed  it- 
self on  all  future  times.  Tljere  went  fortli  a  virtue,  a 
bei^eficent  influence  from  his  character,  which  operates 
even  now*     Since  the  death  of  Christ,  a  spirit  of  hu- 
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inanity,  unknown  before,  has  silently  difiiised  itself  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  eartli.  A  new  standard 
of  virtue  has  gradually  possessed  itself  of  the  v^eration 
of  men.  A  new  power  has  been  acting  on  society, 
\vhich  has  done  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  to 
disarm  the  selfish  passions,  and  to  bind  men  strongly  to 
one  another  and  to  God.  What  a  monument  have  we 
here  to  the  virtue  of  Jesus !  and  if  Christianity  has  such 
a  Founder,  it  must  have  come  from  Heaven. 

There  are  other  remarkable  proofs  of  the  power  and 
elevation  of  the  character  of  Christ.  It  has  touched 
and  conciliated  not  a  few  of  the  determined  adversaries 
of  his  religion.  Infidelity,  whilst  it  has  laid  •  unsparing 
hands  on  the  system,  has  generally  shrunk  from  offering 
violence  to  its  Author.  In  truth,  unbelievers  have  occa- 
sionally borne  eloquent  testimony  to  the  benignant  and 
celestial  virtues  of  Jesus  ;  and  I  record  this  with  pleas- 
ure, not  only  as  honorable  to  Christianity,  but  as  snow- 
ing that  unbelief  does  not  universally  sear  the  moral 
feelings,  or  breathe  hostility  to  goodness.  Nor  is  this 
all.  .  The  character  of  Christ  has  withstood  the  most 
deadly  and  irresistible  foe  of  error  and  unfounded  claims, 
I  mean.  Time.  It  has  lost  nothing  of  its  elevation  by 
the  improvements  of  ages.  Since  he  appeared,  society 
has  gone  forward,  men's  views  have  become  enlarged, 
and  philosophy  has  risen  to  conceptions  of  far  purer  vir- 
tues than  were  the  boast  of  antiquity.  But,  however 
the  human  mind  may  have  advanced,  it  must  still  look 
upward,  if  it  would  see  and  understand  Christ.  He  is 
still  above  it.  Nothing  purer,  nobler,  has  yet  dawned 
on  human  thoughts.  Then  Christianity  is  true.  The 
delineation  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  so  warm  with  life, 
and  so  unrivalled  in  loveliness  and  grandeur,  required  the 
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exlsteaofi  of  an  origbal.  To.i5uppo&0  that  this  cbar^pter 
was  iQveQted  )by  uppriocipled, .  xi],^Qj. amidst  Jewish  and 
heathen  darkness;,  and  was  then  iiiapqsed  as  a  reality^  in 
the  very  age  of  the  founder  of  Chnstianity,  argues  an 
excess  of  creduUty,  and  a.  ^trange  ignorance  of  the 
powers  and  principles  of  bMn^an^iaU^ire.  The  character 
of  Jesus  was  real ;  and  if  so,  Jesus  must  have  been 
what  he  professed  to  be,  the  Son  pf  God  stnd  the  re- 
vealer  of  his  mercy  and  his  will  to  mankind. 

I  have  now  completed  what  J  proposed  in  this  dis- 
course. I  have  laid  before  you  some  of  the  principal 
evidences  of  Christianity.  I  have  aimed  to  state  them 
without  exaggeration.  That  an  honest  mind,  which 
thoroughly  comprehends  them,  can  deny  their  force, 
seems  to  me  hardly  possible.  Stronger  proofs  may  in- 
deed be  conceived ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  whether  these 
could  be  ^ven  in  consistency  with  our  mpral  nature,  and 
with  the  moral  government  of  God.  ..Such  a  gDvern- 
ment  requires,  that  truth  should  not  be  forced  on  the 
mind,  but  that  we  should  be  left  to  gain. if,  by  ^n.  upright 
use  of  our  understandings,  and  by  conforming,  ou^i^elves 
to  what  we  have  already  learned.  God.  might  indeed 
shed  on  us  an  overpowering  light,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  lose  our  way ;  but  in  so  doing,  h/a 
would  annihilate  an  important. part  of  our  present  proba- 
tion. It  is  then  no  qbjection  to  Cbris^^ianity,  that  its 
evidences  are  not  the  very  strongest  which  might  be 
given,  and  that  they  do  not  extort  universal  assent.  In 
this  respect,  it  accprds  with  other  great  truths.  These 
are  not  forced  on  our  belief.  Whoever  will,  may  shut 
his  eyes  on  their  proofs,  and  array  against  them  objec- 
tions.    In  the  measure  pf  evidence  with  which  Christi- 
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mnity  is  accompanied,  I  see  a  just  respect  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  mind,  and  a  wise  adaptation  to  that  moral 
Dature,  which  h  is  the  great  aim  of  this  religion  to  carry 
forward  to  perfection. 

I  close  as  I  began.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ ;  for  it  is  True.  It  is  true  :  and  its  truth  is  to 
break  forth  more  and  more  gloriously.  Of  this  I  have 
not  a  doubt.  I  know  indeed  that  our  religion  has  been 
questioned  even  by  intelligent  and  good  men ;  but  this 
does  not  shake  my  faitii  in  its  divine  original  or  in  its  ul- 
timate triumphs.  Such  men  have  questioned  it,  because 
they  have  known  it  chiefly  by  its  corruptions.  In  pro- 
portion as  its  original  simplicity  shall  be  restored,  the 
doubts  of  the  well-disposed  will  yield.  I  have  no  fears 
from  infidelity  ;  especially  from  that  form  of  it,  which 
some  are  at  this  moment  laboring  to  spread  through  our 
country  ;  I  mean,  that  insane,  desperate  unbelief,  which 
strives  to  quench  the  light  of  nature  as  well  as  of  revela- 
tion, and  to  leave  us,  not  only  without  Christ,  but  with- 
out God.  This.  I  dread  no  more  than  I  should  fear  the 
efforts  of  men  to  pluck  the  sun  from  his  sphere,  or  to 
storm  the  skies  with  the  artillery  of  the  earth.  We 
were  made  for  religion  ;  and  unless  the  enemies  of  our 
faith  can  change  our  nature,  they  will  leave  the  founda- 
tion of  religion  unshaken.  The  human  soul  was  created 
to  look  above  material  nature.  It  wants  a  Deity  for  its 
love  and  trust,  an  Immortality  for  its  hope.  •  It  wants 
consolations  not  found  in  philosophy,  wants  strength  in 
temptation,  sorrow,  and  death,  which  human  wisdom 
cannot  minister.;  and  knowing  as  I  do,  that  Christianity 
meets  these  deep  wants  of  men,  I  have  no  fear  or 
doubt  as  to  its  triumphs.     Men  cannot  long  live  without 
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religion.  In  France  there  is  a  spreading  dissatisfaction 
with  the  skeptical  spirit  of  the  past  generation.  A  phi« 
losopher  in  that  country  would  now  blush  to  quote  Vol- 
taire as  an  authority  in  religion.  Already  Atheism  is 
dumb  where  once  it  seemed  to  bear  sway.  The  great- 
est minds  in  France  are  working  back  their  way  to  the 
light  of'truth.  Many  of  them  indeed  cannot  yet  be 
called  Christians  ;  but  their  path,  like  that  of  the  wise 
men  of  old  who  came  star-guided  from  the  East,  is 
towards  Christ.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  It  has  an  immortal  life,  and  will  gather  strength 
from  the  violence  of  its  foes.  It  is  equal  to  all  the  wants 
of  men.  The  greatest  minds  have  found  in  it  the  light 
which  they  most  anxiously  desired.  The  most  sorrow- 
ful and  broken  spirits  have  found  in  it  a  healing  balm  for 
their  woes.  It  has  inspired  the  sublimest  virtues  and 
tlie  loftiest  hopes.  For  the  corruptions  of  such  a  reli- 
gion I  weep,  and  I  should  blush  to  be  their  advocate ; 
but  of  tlie  Gospel  itself,  I  can  never  be  ashamed. 


END    OF   VOL.    HI. 
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CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 


Matthew  xvii.  5 :  *'  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  weH 

pleased/* 

The  character  of  Christ  may  be  studied  for  various 
purposes.  It  is  sipgularlj  fitted  to  call  forth  the  heart, 
to  awaken  love,  admiration,  and  moral  delight.  As  an 
example,  it  has  no  rival.  As  an  evidence  of  his  reli* 
gion,  perhaps  it  yields  to  no  other  proof ;  perhaps  no 
other  lias  so  often  conquered  unbelief.  It  is  chiefly 
to  this  last  view  of  it,  that  I  now  ask  your  attention. 
The  character  of  Christ  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  his  religion.  As  such,  I  wo'.ild  cow  place  it 
before  you.  .  I  shall  not,  however,  think  only  of  con- 
firming your  faith ;  the  very  iUastratioos,  which  I  shall 
adduce  for  this  purpose,  will  show  the  claims  of  Jesus  to 
our  reverence,  obedience,  imitation,  and  fervent  love. 

The  more  we  contemplate  Christ's  character,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Gospel,  the  more  we  shall  be  impressed 
with  its  genuineness  and  reality.  It  was  plainly  drawn 
from  tlie  life.  The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  hear 
the  marks  of  truth,  perhaps  beyond  all  other  histories. 
They  set  before  us  the  most  extraordinary  being  who 
ever  appeared  on  earth,  and  yet  they  are  as  artless  as 
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the  Stories  of  childhood.  The  authors  do  not  think  of 
themselves.  They  have  plainly  but  one  aim,  to  show  us 
their  Master ;  and  they  manifest  the  deep  veneration 
which  he  inspired,  by  leaving  him  to  reveal  himself, 
by  giving  us  his  actions  and  sayings  without  comment, 
explanation,  or  eulogy.  You  see  in  these  narratives 
no  varnjshing,  no  high  coloring,  no  attempts  to  make 
his  actions  s'triking,  or  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  his 
character.  We  are  never  pointed  to  any  circumstance 
as  illustrative  of  his  greatness.  The  Evangelists  write 
with  a  calm  trust  in  his  character,  with  a  feeling  that 
it  needed  no  aid  from  their  hands,  and  with  a  deep 
veneration,  as  if  comment  or  praise  of  their  own  were 
not  worthy  to  mingle  with  the  recital  ofnnch  a  life. 

It  is  the  effect  of  our  familiarity  widi  the  history  of 
Jesus,  that  we  are  not  struck  by  it  as  we  ought  to  be. 
We  read  it  before  we  are  capable  of  understanding  its 
excellence.  His  stupendous  works  become  as  familiar 
to  us  as  the  events  of  ordinary  life,  and  his  high  olSices 
seem  as  much  matters  of  course,  as  the  common  rela- 
tions which  men  bear  to  each  other.  On  this  account, 
it  is  fit  for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  do  what  the 
Evangelists  did  not  attempt,  to  offer  comments  on 
Christ's  character,  to  bring  out  its  features,  to  point 
men  to  its  higher  beauties,  to  awaken  their  awe  by  un- 
folding Its  wonderful  majesty.  Indeed,  one  of  our  most 
important  functions,  as  teachers,  is  to  give  freshness 
and  vividness  to  truths  which  have  become  worn,  I  had 
almost  said  tarnished,  by  long  and  familiar  handling.  . 
We  have  to  fight  with  the  power  of  habit.  Through 
habit,  men  look  on  this  glorious  creation  with  insen- 
sibility, and  are  less  moved  by  the  all-enlightening  sun 
than  by  a  show  of  fire-works.     It  is  the  duty  of  a  moral. 
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and  religious  teacher,  almost  to  create  a  new  sense  in 
men,  that  they  may  learn  in  what  a  world  of  beauty  and 
magnificence  they  live.  And  so  in  regard  to  Christ's 
character ;  men  become  used  to  it,  until  they  imagine, 
that  there  is  sorpcthing  more  admirable  in  a  great  man 
of  their  own  day,  a  statesman  or  a  conqueror,  than  in 
Him,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  statesmen  and  con- 
querors are  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

In  this  discourse,  I  wish  to  show  that  the  character 
of  Christ,  taken  a$  a  whole,  is  one  which  could  not 
have  entered  the  thoughts  of  man,  could  not  have  been 
imagined  or  feigned ;  that  it  bears  every  mark  of  gen- 
uineness and  truth ;  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  real  and  of  divine  original. 

It  is  all-important,  my  friends,  if  we  would  feel  the 
force  of  this  argument,  to  transport  ourselves  to  the 
times  when  Jesus  lived.  We  are  very  apt  to  think,  that 
he  was  moving  about  in  such  a  city  as  this,  or  among 
a  people  agreeing  with  ourselves  in  modes  of  thbk- 
ing  and  habits  of  life.  But  the  truth  is,  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  society  singularly  remote  from  our  own.  Of 
all  nations^  the  Jewish  was  the  most  strongly  marked. 
The .  Jew  hardly  felt  himself  to  belong  to  the  human 
family.  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  himself  as 
chosen  by  God,  holy^  clean  ;  whilst  the  Gentiles  were 
sinners,  dogs,  polluted,  unclean.  His  conamon  dress, 
the  phylactery  on  his  brow  or  arm,  the  hem  of  his 
garment,  his  food,  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  his 
life,  as  well  as  his  temple,  his  sacrifices,  his  ablutions, 
all  held  him  up  to  himself,  as  a  peculiar  favorite  of 
God,  and  all  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  other  nations  h^  could  not  eat  or  marry.     They 
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were  unworthy  of  his  communion.  Still,  with  all  these 
notions  of  superiority,  he  saw  himself  conquered  by 
those  whom  he  despised.  He  was  obliged  to  wear  the 
shackles  of  Rome,  to  see  Roman  legions  in  his  terri* 
tory,  a  Roman  guard  near  his  temple,  and  a  Roman 
tax-gatherer  extorting,  for  the  support  of  an  idolatrous 
government  and  an  idolatrous  worship,  what  he  re* 
garded  as  due  only  to  God.  The  hatred  which  burned 
in  the  breast  of  the  Jew  towards  his  foreign  oppressor, 
perhaps  never  glowed  with  equal  intenreness  in  any  oth- 
er conquered  state.  He  had,  however,  his  secret  con- 
solation. The  time  was  near,  the  prophetic  age  was 
at  hand,  when  Judea  was  to  break  her  chains  and  rise 
from  tlie  dust.  Her  long-promised  king  and  deliverer 
was  near,  and  was  coming  to  wear  the  crown  of  uni- 
versal empire.  From  Jerusalem  was  to  go  forth  his 
law,  arid  all  nations  were  to  serve  the  chosen  people 
of  God..  To  this  conqueror  the  Jews  indeed  ascribed 
the  office  of  promoting  religion  ;  but  the  religion  of 
Moses,  corrupted  into  an  outward  servic!^,  was  to  them 
the  perfection  of  human  nature.  They  clung  to  its 
forms  with  the  whole  energy  of  their  souls.  To  the 
Mosaic  institution,  they  ascribed  their  distinction  from 
all  other  nations.  It  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their  hopes 
of  dominion.  I  believe  no  strength  of  prejudice  ever 
equalled  the  intense  attachment  of  the  Jew  to  his  pecu- 
liar national  religion.  You  may  judge  of  its  power  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  transmitted  through  so  many 
ages,  amidst  persecution  and  sufferings  which  would 
have  subdued  any  spirit  but  that  of  a  Jew.  You  must 
bring  these  things  to  your  mind.  You  must  place  your- 
selves in  the  midst  of  this  singular  people. 

Among  this  singular  people,  burning  with  impatient 
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expectation,  appeared  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  firsl 
words  were,  '^  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."  These  words  we  hear  with  little  emotion;  but 
to  the  Jews,  who  had  been  watching  for  this  kingdom 
for  ages,  and  who  were  looking  for  its  immediate  mani- 
festation, they  must  have  been  awakening  as  an  earth- 
quake. Accordingly  we  find  Jesus  thronged  by  multi- 
tudes which  no  building  could  contain.  He  repairs  to  a 
mountain,  as  affording  him  advantages  for  addressing 
the  crowd.  I  see  them  surrounding  him  with  eager 
looks,  and  ready  to  drink  in  every  word  from  his  lips. 
And  what  do  I  hear  ?  Not  one  word  of  Judea,  of 
Rome,  of  freedom,  of  conquest,  of  the  glories  of  God's 
chosen  people,  and  of  the  thronging  of  all  nations  to 
the  temple  on  Mount  Zion.  Almost  every  word  was 
a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  and  feelings,  which  glowed 
through  the  whole  people,  and  were  consecrated  under 
the  name  of  religion.  He  speaks  of  the  long-expected 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  but  speaks  of  it  as  a  felicity 
promised  to,  and  only  to  be  partaken  by,  the  humble 
and  pure  in  heart.'  The  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees, 
that  which  was  deemed  the  perfection  of  religion,  and 
which  the  new  deliverer  was  expected  to  spread  far 
and  wide,  he  pronounces  worthless,  and  declares  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  of  the  Messiah,  to  be  shut 
against  all  who  do  not  cultivate  a  new,  spiritual,  and 
disinterested  virtue.  Instead  of  war  and  victory,  he 
commands  his  impatient  hearers  to  love,  to  forgive, 
to  bless  their  enemies  ;  and  holds  forth  this  spirit  of 
benignity,  mercy,  peace,  as  the  special  badge  of  the 
people  of  the  true  Messiah.  Instead  of  national  in- 
terests and  glories,  he  commands  them  to  seek  first  a 
spirit  of  impartial  charity  and  love,  unconfined  by  the 
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bounds  of  tribe  or  nation,  and  proclaims  tbid  to  be  die 
happiness  and  honor  of  the  reign  for  which  they  hoped. 
Instead  of  this  world's  riches,  which  they  expected  to 
flow  from  all  lands  into  their  own,  he  commands  them 
to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  directs  them  to  an 
incorruptible,  immortal  Kffe,  as  the  true  end  of  their 
being.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  does  not  merely  offer  him- 
self as  a  spiritual  deliverer,  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire  of  inWard  piety  atid  universal  charity  ;  he  closes 
with  language  announcing  a  more  mysterious  office. 
**  Many  will  say  unto  tne  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord, 
have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I  piofess 
unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  thai 
work  iniquity."  Here  I  meet  the  annunciation  of  a 
character  as  august  as  it  must  have  4)een  startling.  I 
hear  him  foretelling  a  dominion  to  be  exercised  in  the 
future  world.  He  begins  to  announce,  what  entered 
largely  into  his  future  leaching,  that  his  power  was  not 
bounded  to  this  earth.  These  words  I  better  under- 
stand, when  I  hear  him  subsequently  declaring,  that 
after  a  painful  death,  he  was  to  rise  again  and  ascend 
to  heaven,  and  there,  in  a  state  of  preeminent  power  and 
glory,  was  to  be  the  advocate  and  judge  of  the  human 
race. 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  given  by  Jesus,  of  bis 
character  and  reign,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Immediately  afterwards,  I  hear  another  lesson  from  him, 
bringing  out  some  of  these  truths  still  more  strongly. 
A  Roman  centurion  makes  application  to  him  for  the 
cure  of  a  servant,  whom  he  particularly  valued  ;  and  on 
expressing,  in  a  strong  manner,  his  conviction  of  the 
power  of  Jesus  to  heal  a*  a  distance,  Jesus,  according 
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(0  thd  bi^orian,  '^  ntorvelled,  and  said  to  those  that  foN 
(owed,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  gieat 
faith  in  Israel ;  and  I  say  unto  you^  that  many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  "  (that  is,  the  Jews)  "  shall  be 
cast  out.'*  Here  all  the  hopes  which  the  Jews  had  cher- 
ished of  an  exclusive  or  peculiar  possession  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  were  crushed  ;  and  the  reception  of  the 
despised  Gentile  world  to  all  his  blessings,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  extension  of  his  pure  religion  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  began  to  be  proclaimed. 

Here  I  paiise  for  the  present,  and  I  ask  you,  whether 
the  character  of  Jesus  be  not  the  most  extraordinary  in 
history,  and  wholly  inexplicable  on  human  principles. 
Risview  the  ground  over  which  we  have  gone.  Recol- 
lect that  he  was  born  and  grew  up  a  Jew,  in  the  midst 
of  Jews,  a  people  burning  with  one  passion,  and  throw- 
ing their  whole  souls  into  the  expectation  of  a  national 
and  earthly  deliverer.  He  grew  up  among  them  in  pov- 
erty, seclusion,  and  labors  fitted  to  contract  his  thoughts,, 
purposes,  and  hopes  ;  and  yet  we  find  him  escaping 
every  influence  of  education  and  society.  We  find  him 
as  untouched  by  the  feelings  which  prevailed  universally 
around  him,  which  religion  and  patriotism  concurred  to 
consecrate,  which  the  mother  breathed  into  the  ear  of  the 
child,  and  which  the  teacher  of  the  synagogue  strengthen- 
ed in  the  adult,  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  another 
world.  We  find  him  conceiving  a  sublime  purpose,  such 
as  had  never  dawned  on  sage  or  hero,  and  see  him  pos- 
sessed with  a  consciousness  of  sustaining  a  relation  to 
God  and  mankind,  and  of  being  invested  with  powers  in 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  such  as  had  never  en- 
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tered  the  human  miDd.  Whence  now,  I  -ask,  came  the 
conception  of  this  character  ? 

Will  any  say  it  had  its  origin  in  imposture ;  that  it  was 
a  fabrication  of  a  deceiver  ?  I  answer,  the  character 
claimed  by  Christ  excludes  this  supposition,  by  its  very 
nature.  It  was  so  remote  from  all  the  ideas  and  antici- 
pations of  the  times,  so  un6t  to  awaken  sympathy,  so 
unattractive  to  the  heathen,  so  exasperatmg  to  the  Jew, 
that  it  was  the  last  to  enter  the  mind  of  an  impostor.  A 
deceiver  of  the  dullest  vision  must  have  foreseen,  that  it 
would  expose  him  to  bitter  scorn,  abhorrence,  and  per- 
secution, and  that  he  would  be  left  to  carry  on  his  work 
alone,  just  as  Jesus  always  stood  alone,  and  could  find 
not  an  individual  to  enter  into  his  spirit  and  design. 
What  allurements  an  unprincipled,  self-seeking  man  could 
find  to  such  an  enterprise,  no  common  ingenuity  can 
discover. 

I  affirm  next,  that  the  sublimity  of  the  character  claim- 
ed by  Christ  forbids  us  to  trace  it  to  imposture.  That  a 
selfish,  designing,  depraved  mind  could  have  formed  the 
idea  and  purpose  of  a  work  unparalleled  in  beneficence, 
in  vastness,  and  in  moral  grandeur,  would  certainly  be  a 
strange  departure  from  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  T 
add,  that  if  an  impostor  could  have  lighted  on  the  con- 
ception of  so  sublime  and  wonderful  a  work  as  that 
claimed  by  Jesus,  he  could  not,  I  say,  iie  could  not  have 
thrown  into  his  personation  of  it  the  air  of  truth  and  re- 
ality. The  part  would  have  been  too  high  for  him. 
He  would  have  overacted  it  or  fallen  short  of  it  perpet- 
ually. His  true  character  would  have  rebelled  against 
his  assumed  one.  We  should  have  seen  something 
strained,  forced,  artificial,  awkward,  showing  that  he  was 
not  in  his  true  sphere.     To  act  up  to  a  character  so  sin- 
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gular  and  grand,  and  one  for  which  no  precedent  could 
be  found,  seems  to  roe  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  who 
had  not  the  true  spirit  of  it,  or  who  was  only  wearing  it 
as  a  mask. 

Now,  how  stands  the  case  with  Jesus  ?  Bred  a  Jew- 
ish peasant  or  carpenter,  he  issues  from  obscurity,  and 
claims  for  himself  a  divine  office,  a  superhuman  dignity, 
such  as  had  not  been  imagined  ;  and  in  no  instance  does 
he  fall  below  the  character.  The  peasant,  and  still  more 
the  Jew,  wholly  disappears.  We  feel  that  a  new  being, 
of  a  new  order  of  mind,  is  taking  a  part  in  human  affairs. 
There  is  a  native  tone  of  grandeur  and  authority  \u  his 
teaching.  He  speaks  as  a  being  related  to  the  whole 
human  race.  His  mind  never  shrinks  within  the  ordina- 
ry limits  of  human  agency.  A  narrower  sphere  than 
the  world  never  enters  his  dioughts.  He  speaks  in  a 
natural,  spontaneous  style,  of  accomplishing  the  most  ar- 
duous and  important  change  in  human  affairs.  This  un- 
labored manner  of  expressing  great  thoughts  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention.  You  never  hear  from  Jesus 
that  swelling,  pompous,  ostentatious  language,  which  al- 
most necessarily  springs  from  an  attempt  to  sustain  a  char- 
acter above  our  powers.  He  talks  of  his  glories  as  one 
to  whom  they  were  familiar,  and  of  his  intimacy  and  one- 
ness with  God,  as  simply  as  a  child  spealcs  of  his  con- 
nexion with  his  parents.  He  speaks  of  saving  and  judg- 
ing the  world,  of  drawing  all  men  to  himself,  and  of 
giving  everlasting  life,  as  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers 
which  we  exert.  He  makes  no  set  harangues  about  the 
grandeur  of  his  office  and  character.  His  consciousness 
of  it  gives  a  hue  to  his  whole  language,  breaks  out  in  in- 
direct, undesigned  expressions,  showing  diat  it  was  the 
deepest  and  most  familiar  of  his  convictions.     This  ar- 
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gument  is  only  to  be  understood  by  reading  the  Gospels 
mtb  a  wakeful  mind  and  heart.  It  does  not  lie  on  their 
surface,  and  it  is  the  stronger  for  lying  beneath  it.  When 
I  read  these  books  with  care,  when  I  trace  the  unaffect- 
ed majesty  which  runs  through  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  see 
him  never  falling  below  his  sublime  claims  amidst  pover- 
ty, and  scorn,  and  in  his  last  agony  ;  I  have  a  feeling  of 
the  reality  of  his  character  which  I  cannot  express.  I 
feel  that  the  Jewish  carpenter  could  no  more  have  con- 
ceived and  sustained  this  character  under  motives  of  im- 
posture, than  an  infant's  arm  could  repeat  the  deeds  of 
Hercules,  or  his  unawakened  intellect  comprehend  and 
rival  the  matchless  works  of  genius. 

Am  I  told  diat  the  claims  of  Jesu§  had  their  origiD, 
not  in  imposture  but  in  enthusiasm ;  that  the  imagination, 
kindled  by  strong  feeling,  overpowered  the  judgment  so 
far  as  to  give  him  the  notion  of  being  destined  to  some 
strange  and  unparalleled  work  ?  I  know  that  enthusiasm, 
or  a  kindled  imagination,  has  great  power ;  and  we  are 
never  to  lose  sight  of  it,  b  judging  of  the  claims  of  re- 
ligious teachers.  But  I  say  first,  that,  except  in  cases 
where  it  amounts  to  insanity,  enthusiasm  works,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  a  man's  previous 
conceptions  and  modes  of  thought  In  Judea,  where 
the  minds  of  men  were  burning  with  feverish  expectation 
of  a  Messiah,  I  can  easily  conceive  of  a  Jew  imagining 
that  in  himself  this  ardent  conception,  this  ideal  of  glory, 
was  to  be  realized.  I  can  conceive  of  his  seating  him- 
self in  fancy  on  the  throne  of  David^  and  secretly  pon- 
dering the  means  of  his  appointed  triumphs.  .  But  that  a 
Jew  should  fancy  hiipself;  the  Messiah,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  strip  that  character  of  all  the  auributes  which 
bad  fired  his  youthful  imagination  and  hpart,  —  that  lie 
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should  Start  aside  from  all  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  his 
age,  and  should  acquire  a  consciousness  of  being  destin- 
ed  to  a  wholly  new  career,  and  one  as  unbounded  as  it 
was  new,  this  is  exceedingly  improbable  ;  and  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  an  imagination  so  erratic,  so  ungovemed, 
and  able  to  generate  the  conviction  of  being  destined  to 
a  work  so  immeasurably  disproportioned  to  the  power  of 
the  individual,  must  have  partaken  of  insanity.  Now,  is 
it  conceivable,  thai  an  individual,  mastered  by  so  wild 
and  fervid  an  imagination,  should  have  sustained  the  dig- 
nity claimed  by  Christ,  should  have  acted  worthily  the 
highest  part  evpr  assumed  on  earth  ?  Would  not  his  en- 
thusiasm have  broken  out  amidst  the  peculiar  excitements 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  have  left  a  touch  of  madness  on 
his  teaching  and  conduct  ?  Is  it  to  such  a  man  that  we 
should  look  for  the  mculcation  of  a  new  and  pe^ect  form 
of  virtue,  and  for  the  exemplification  of  humanity  in  its 
fairest  form  ? 

The  charge  jf  an  extravagant,  self-deluding  enthusiasm 
is  the  last  to  be  lastened  on  Jesus.  Where  can  we  find 
the  traces  of  it  in  his  history  i  Do  we  delect  them  in 
the  calm  authority  of  his  precepts  ;  in  the  mild,  practi- 
cal, and  beneficent  spirit  of  his  religion  ;  in  the  unlabored 
simplicity  of  the  language  with  which  he  unfolds  his  high 
powers,  and  the  subhiiie  truths  of  religion;  or  in  the 
good  sense,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  he 
always  discovers  in  his  estimate  and  treatment  of  the  dif- 
ferent class'^s  of  men  with  whom  he  acted  }  Do  we 
discover  this  enthusiasm  in  the  singular  fact,  that  whilst 
he  claimed  power  in  the  future  world,  and  always  turned 
men's  minds  to  Heaven,  he  never  indulged  his  own  im- 
agination, or  stimulated  that  of  his  disciples,  by  giving 
vivid  pictures,  or  any  minute  description,  of  that  unseen 
2* 
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State?  The  truth  Ls,  that,  remBrkabk  9s  was  the  char«- 
acter  of  Jesus ^  it  was  dl&tinguisbed  by  lii^ptbiog,  more  than 
by  calnmess  and  s^lf-possessipn.  This  trait  pervades  his 
otber  excellences.  How  calm  was  his  piety  !  Point  me^ 
if  you  can,  to  one  vehement,  passionate  expression  of 
his  religious  feelings.  Does  the  Lord's  Prayer  breathe 
a  feverish  enthusiasm  ?  The  habitual  style  of  Jesus  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  if  introduced  into  many  churches 
of  his  followers  at  the  present  day,  would  be  charged 
with  coldness.  The  calm  and  the  rational  chara^cter  of 
his  piety  is  particularly  seen  in  the  doctrine  which  be  so 
earnestly  inculcates,  that  .disinterested  love  and  self-deny* 
Ing  service  to  our  fellow-creatures  are  the  most  accepta* 
ble  worship  we  can  offer  to  our  Creator.  His.  benevo- 
lence, too,  though  singularly  earnest  and  deep,  was  com* 
posed  and  serene.  He  never  lost  the  possession  of  him- 
self in  his  sympathy  with  others  ;  was  never  hurried  into 
the  impatient  and  rash  enterprises  of  an  enthusiastic  phi- 
lanthropy ;  but  did  good  with  the  tranquillity  and  constan- 
cy which  mark  the  providence  of  God.  The  depth  of 
his  calmness  may  best  be  understood  by  considering  tha 
opposition  made  to  his  claims.  His  labors  were  eveiy 
where  insidiously  watched  and  industriously  thwarted  by 
vindictive  foes,  who  had  even  conspired  to  compass, 
through  his  death,  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  Now,  a  fever- 
ish enthusiasm,  which  fancies  itself  to  be  intrusted  with 
a  great  work  of  God,  is  singularly  liable  to  impadent  in- 
dignation under  furious  and  malignant  opposition.  Ob* 
stacles  increase  its  vehemence  ;  it  becomes  more  eager 
and  hurried  in  the  accomplishment  of.  its  purposes,  io 
proportion  as  they  are  withstood.  Be  it  therefore  re- 
membered, that  the  malignity  of  Christ's  foes,  thoogh 
never  surpassed,  and   for  the  time  triumphant,  never 
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robbed  him  of  self-possessjon,  roused  no  passion,,  and 
threw  no  vehemeqce  or  precipitation  into  his  exertions. 
"He  did  not  disguise  from  himself  or  his  followers  the 
impression  made  on  the  multitude  by  his  adversaries. 
He  distinctly  foresaw  the  violent  death  towards  which 
he  was  fast  approaching.  Yet>  conBding  in  God,  and 
in  the  silent  progress  of  his  truth,  he  possessed  his  soul 
in  peace.  Not  only  was  he  calm,  but  his  calmness 
rises  into  sublimity  when  we  consider  the  storms  which 
raged  around  him,  and  the  vastness  of  the  prospects  in 
which  his  spirit  found  repose.  I  say,  then,  that  seren- 
ity and  self-possession  were  peculiarly  the  attributes  of 
Jesus.  I  affirm,  that  the  singular  and  sublime  charac- 
ter claimed  by  Jesus,  can  be  traced  neither  to  impos- 
ture, nor  to  an  ungoverned,  insane  imagination.  It  caa 
only  be  accounted  for  by  its  truth,  its  reality. 

I  began  with  observing  how  our  long  familiarity  with 
Jesus  blunts  our  minds  to  his  singular  excellence.  We 
probably  have  often  read  of  the  character  which  he 
claimed,  without  a  thought  of  its  extraordinary  nature. 
But  I  know  nothing  so  sublime.  The  plans  and  labors 
of  statesmen  sink  into  tbe  sports  of  children,  when 
compared  with  the  work  which  Jesus  announced,  and 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  in  Ufe  and  death,  with 
a  thorough  consciousness  of  its  reality.  The  idea  of 
changing  the  moral  aspect  of  the  whole  earth,  of  re- 
covering all  nations  to  the  pure  and  inward  worship  of 
one  God,  and  to  a  spirit  of  divine  and  fraternal  love, 
was  one  of  which  we  meet  not  a  trace  in  philosopher 
or  legislator  before  him.  The  human  mind  h^d  given 
no  promise  of  this  extent  of  view.  The  conception  of 
this  enterprise,  and  the  calm,  unshaken  expectation  of 
success,  in  one  who  had  no  station  and  no  we^th,  who 
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cast  from  him  the  sword  with  abhorrence,  and  who  for- 
bade his  disciples  to  use  any  weapons  but  those  of  love, 
discover  a  wonderful  trust  in  the  power  of  God  and  the 
power  of  love  ;  and  when  to  this  we  add,  that  Jesus 
looked  not  only  to  the  triumph  of  his  pure  faith  in  the 
present  world,  but  to  a  mighty  and  beneficent  power  in 
Heaven,  we  witness  a  vaslness  of  purpose,  a  grandeur 
of  thought  and  feeling,  so  original,  so  superior  to  the 
workings  of  all  other  minds,  that  nothing  but  our  famili- 
arity can  prevent  our  contemplation  of  it  with  wonder 
and  profound  awe.  I  confess,  when  I  can  escape  the 
deadening  power  of  habit,  and  can  receive  the  full  im- 
port of  such  passages  as  the  following,  —  "Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest,"  —  "  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  yfSLS  lost,"  —  "He  that  confesseih  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  in  Heaven," 
— "  Whospever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  before  men, 
of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he  com- 
eth  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  widi  the  holy  angels," 
—  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  ;  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you  : "  —  I  say,  when  I  can 
succeed  in  realizing  the  import  of  such  passages,  I  feel 
myself  listening  to  a  being,  such  as  never  before  and 
never  since  spoke  in  human  language.  I  am  awed  by 
the  consciousness  of  greatness  which  these  simple  words 
express  ;  and  when  I  connect  this  greatness  with  the 
proofs  of  Christ's  miracles  which  I  gave  you  in  a  for- 
mer discourse,  I  am  compelled  to  exclaim  with  the  cen- 
turion, "  Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before  you  one  view  of 
Jesus  Clirbt,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  the  most 
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extraordiDary  being  who  ever  lived.     I  invite  your  at- 
tention to  another ;  and  I  am  not  sure,  but  that  it  is 
still  more  striking.     You  have  seen  the  consciousness 
of  greatness  which  Jesus  possessed  ;  I  now  ask  you  to 
consider,  how,  with  this  consciousness,  he  lived  among 
men.     To  convey  my  meaning  more  distinctly,  let  me 
avail  myself  of  an  imaginary  case.     Suppose  you  had 
never  heard  the  particulars  of  Christ's,  history,  but  were 
told  in  general,  that,  ages  agO,  an  extraordinary  man 
appeared  in  the  world,  whose  mind  was  wholly  possess- 
ed with  the  idea  of  having  come  from  God,  who  regard- 
ed himself  as  clothed  with  divine  power  and  charged 
with  the  sublimest  work  in  the  universe,  who  had  the 
consciousness  of  sustaining  a   relation  of  unexampled 
authority  and  beneficence,  not  to  one  nation  or  age,  but 
to  all  nations  and  all  times,  —  and  who  anticipated  a 
spiritual    kingdom   and   everlasting   power   beyond   the 
grave.     Suppose  yoif  should  he  told,  that,  on  entering 
the  world,  he  found  not  one  mind  able  to  comprehend 
his   views,   and   felt   himself  immeasurably   exalted  ij| 
thought  and  purpose  above  all  around  him,  aiui  suppose 
you  should  then  be  asked  what  appearance,  what  nK)dc| 
of  life,  what  tone^  what  air,  what  deportment,  what  in* 
tercourse  with  the  multitude  seemed  to  you  to  suit  such 
a  character,  and  were  probably  adopted  by  him;. how 
would  you  represent  him  to  your  minds  ?     Would  you 
not  suppose,  that,  with  this  peculiar  character,  he  adopt- 
ed some  peculiar  mode  of  life,  expressive  of  his  supe* 
riority  to  and  separation  from  all  other  men  ?     Would 
you  not  expect  something  distinctive  in  his  appearance  ? 
Would  you  not  expect  him  to  assume  some  badge,  and 
to  exact  some  homage  ?     Would  you  not  expect,  that| 
with  a  mind  revolving  such  vast  thoughts,  and  raised 
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above  the  earth,  he  would  look  coldly  on  the  ordinary 
gratifications  of  men  ?  that,  with  a  mind  spreading  itself 
over  the  world,  and  meditating  its  subjection  to  his 
truth,  he  would  take  little  interest  in  ordinary  individ- 
uals ?  and  that,  possessing,  in  his  own  doctrine  and 
character,  a  standard  of  sublime  virtue,  he  would  attacii 
little  importance  to  the  low  attainments  of  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  around  him  ?  Would  you  not  make 
him  a  public  character,  and  expect  to  see  him  laboring 
to  establish  his  ascendency  among  public  men  ?  Would 
you  not  expect  to  see  his  natural  affections  absorbed  in 
his  universal  philanthropy ;  and  would  not  private  at- 
tachments seem  to  you  quite  inconsistent  with  his  vast 
superiority,  and  the  immensity  of  his  purposes  ?  Would 
you  not  expect  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  accom- 
modations the  world  could  afford  ?  Would  you  not 
expect  the  ^reat  Teacher  to  select  the  most  sacred 
spots  for  his  teaching,  and  the  Lord  of  all  to  erect  some 
conspicuous  seat,  from  which  should  go  forth  the  laws 
which  were  to  reach  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  Would  you 
not,  in  a  word,  expect  this  extraordinary  personage  to 
surround  himself  with  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
to  maintain  a  separation  from  the  degraded  multitude 
around  him  ? 

Such,  I  believe,  would  be  the  expectation  of  us  ail ; 
and  what  was  the  case  with  Jesus  ?  Read  his  history. 
He  comes  with  the  consciousness  of  more  than  human 
greatness,  to  accomplish  an  infinite  work  ;  and  where 
do  you  find  him  ?  What  is  his  look  ?  what  his  manner? 
How  does  he  converse,  how  live  with  men  ?  His  ap- 
pearance, mode  of  life,  and  intercourse  are  directly  tl)e 
reverse  of  what  we  should  have  supposed.  He  comes 
in  the  ordmary  dress  of  the  class  of  society  m  which  he 
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had  grown  up.     He  retreats  to  no  solitude,  like  John, 
to  strike  awe,  nor  seeks  any  spot  which  had  been  con* 
secrated  in  Jewish  history.     Would  you  find  hira  ?     Go 
to  the  house  of  Peter,  the  fisherman.     Go  to  the  well 
of   Samaria,  where  he  rests  after  the  fatigues  of  his 
journey.     Would  you  hear  him  teach  ?     You  may  find 
him,  indeed,  sometimes  in  the  temple,  for  that  was  a 
place  of  general  resort ;   but  commonly  you  may  find 
him  instructing  in. the  open  air,  now  from  a  boat  on  the 
Oalilean  lake,  now  on  a  mount,  and  now  in  the  streets 
of  ihe  crowded  city.     He  has  no  place  wherein  to  lay 
his  head,  nor  will  he  have  one.     A  rich  ruler  comes 
and  falls  at  his  feet.     He  says,  ^^  Go,  sell  what  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow 
me."     Nor  was  this  all.     Something  more  striking  re- 
mains to  be  told.    He  did  not  merely  live  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  houses  of  fishermen.     In  these  places,  had 
he  -pleased,  he  might  have  cleared  a  space  around  him, 
and  raised  a  barrier  between  himself  and  others.     But 
io  these  places,  and  everywhere,  he  lived  with  men  as 
a  man,  a  brother,  a  friend,  sometimes  a  servant ;  and 
entered,  with  a  deep,  unexampled  sympathy,  into  the 
feelings,  mterests,  wants,  sorrows  of  individuals,  of  or- 
dinary men,  and  even  of  the  most  depressed,  despised, 
and  forsaken  of  the  race.     Here  is  the  most  striking 
view  of  Jesus.     This  combmation  of  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity, in  its  lowliest,  tenderest  form,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  unrivalled  and  divine  glories,  is  the  most 
wonderful  distinction  of  this  wonderful  character.     Here 
we  learn  the  chief  reason,  why  be  chose  poverty,  and 
refused   every  peculiarity  of  manner  and   appearance. 
He  did  this  because  he  desired  to  come  near  to  the 
multitude  of  men,  to  make  himself  accessible  to  all,  to 
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pour  out  the  fullness  of  his  sympathy  upon  all,  to  knoiTV 
and  weep  over  their  sorrows  and  sins,  and  to  manifest 
his  interest  in  their  affections  and  joys. 

I  can  offer  but  a  few  instances  of  this  sympathy  of 
Christ  with  human  nature  in  all  its  Tarieties  of  charac- 
ter and  condition.  But  how  beautiful  are  they  !  At 
the  very  opening  of  his  ministr}',  we  find  him  present 
at  a  marriage,  to  which  he  and  his  disciples  had  been 
called.  Among  the  Jews  this  was  an  occasion  of  pe- 
culiar exhilaration  and  festivity ;  but  Jesus  did  not  there- 
fore decline  it.  He  knew  what  affections^  j^y^r  sorrows, 
and  moral  influences  are  bound  up  in  this  institution,  and 
he  went  to  the  celebration,  not  as  an  ascetic,  to  frown 
on  its  bright  hopes  and  warm  congratulations,  but  to 
sanction  it  by  his  presence,  and  to  heighten  its  enjoy- 
ments. How  little  does  this  comport  with  the  solitary 
dignity  which  we  should  have  pronounced  most  accord- 
ant with  his  character,  and  what  a  spirit  of  humanity 
does  it  breathe  !  But  this  event  stands  almost  alone 
in  his  history.  His  chief  sympathy  was  not  with  them 
that  rejoice,  but  with  the  ignorant,  sinful,  sorrowful; 
and  with  these  we  find  him  cultivating  an  habitual  in- 
timacy. Though  so  exalted  in  thought  and  purpose, 
he  chose  uneducated  men  to  be  his  chief  disciples; 
and  he  lived  with  them,  not  as  a  superior,  giving  occa- 
sional and  formal  instruction,  but  became  their  compan- 
ion, travelled  with  them  on  foot,  slept  in  their  dwellings, 
sat  at  their  tables,  partook  their  plain  fare,  comrauni- 
cated  to  them  his  truth  in  the  simplest  form ;  and  though 
they  constantly  misunderstood  him,  and  never  received 
his  full  meaning,  he  was  never  wearied  with  teaching 
them.  So  familiar  was  his  interconrse,  that  we  find 
Peter  reproving  him  with  an  affectionate  zeal,  for  an- 
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noimcing  his  approaching  death,  and  we  find  John  lean- 
rog  on  his  bosom.  Of  hb  last  discourse  to  these  disci^ 
pies  I  need  not  speak.  It  stands  alone  among  all  writ- 
ings for  the  miion  of  tenderness  and  majer'ty.  His  own 
sorrows  are  forgotten  in  his  solicitude  to  speak  peace 
and  comfort  to  his  humble  followers. 

The  depth  of  his  human  sympathies  was  beautifiiUy 
manifested  when  children  were  brought  to  him.  His 
disciples,  judging  as  di  men  would  judge,  thought  that 
he  who  was  sent  tb  wear  the  crown  of  universal  empire, 
had  too  great  a  work;  before  him  to  give  his  time  and  at- 
tention to  children,  and  reproved  the  parents  who  brou^t 
them  ;  but  Jesus,  rebuking  his  disciples,  called  to  him 
the  children.  Never,  I.  believe,  did  childhood  awaken 
such  deep  love  as  at  that  moment.  He  took  them  in 
his  arms  and  blessed  them,' and  not  only  said  that  '^of 
such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  but  added,  ''  He 
that  receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me  ;  " 
so  entirely  did  he  identify  himself  with  this  primitive, 
innocent,  beautiful  form  of  human  nature. 

There  was  no  class  of  human  beings  so  low  as  to  be 
beneath  his  sympathy.  He  not  merely  taught  the  publi- 
can and  sinner,  but,  with  all  his  consciousness  of  purity, 
sat  down  and  dined  with  them,  and,  when  reproved  by 
the  malignant  Pharisee  for  such  companionship,  answered 
by  the  touching  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  said,  ^'  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost." 

No  personal  suffering  dried  up  this  fountain  of  love 
in  his  breast.  On  his  way  to  the  cross,  he  heard  some 
women  of  Jerusalem  bewailing  him,  and  at  the  sound, 
forgetting  his  own  grief,  he  turned  to  them  and  said, 
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'*  Women  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for 
yourselves  and  your  children."  On  the  cross,  whilst 
his  mind  was  divided  between  intense  suffering,  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  infinite  blessings  in  which  his  suf- 
ferings were  to  issue,  his  eye  lighted  on  his  mother  and 
Jolm,  and  the  sensibilities  of  a  son  and  a  friend  m'mgled 
with  the  sublime  consciousness  of  the  universal  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Never  before  did  natural  affection  find  so 
tender  and  beautiful  an  utterance.  To  his  mother  he 
said,  directing  her  to  John,  '^  Behold  thy  son  ;  I  leave 
my  beloved  disciple  to  take  my  place,  to  perform  my 
(iiial  (^ces,  and  to  enjoy  a  share  of  that  affection  with 
uhlch  you  have  followed  me  through  life  ;"  and  to  John 
li(3  said,  ^^  Behold  thy  mother ;  I  bequeath  to  you  the 
happiness  of  ministering  to  ray  dearest  earthly  friend." 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  spirit  of  humanity  had  one  higher 
triumph.  Whilst  his  enemies  surrounded  him  with  a 
iiKilignity  unsoftened  by  his  last  agonies,  and,  to  give  the 
keenest  edge  to  insult,  reminded  him  scoffingly  of  the 
high  character  and  oflice  which  he  had  claimed,  his  only 
notice  of  them  was  the  prayer,  "  Father,  forgive  them, 
I  hoy  know  not  what  they  do." 

Thus  Jesus  lived  with  men  ;  with  the  consciousness 
(ii  unutterable  majesty,  he  joined  a  lowliness,  gende- 
iK  ss,  humanity,  and  sympathy,  which  have  no  example 
\\\  human  history.  I  ask  you  to  contemplate  this  won- 
lii'iful  union.  In  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  Jesus 
lo  all  around  him,  was  the  intimacy,  the  brotherly  love, 
\uih  which  he  bound  himself  to  them.  I  maintain. 
that  this  is  a  character  wholly  remote  from  human 
conception.  To  imagine  it  to  be  the  production  of 
imposture  or  enthusiasm,  shows  a  strange  unsoundness 
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of  mind.  I  contemplate  it  with  a  veneration  second 
only  to  the  profound  awe  with  which  I  look  up  to 
God.  It  bears  no  mark  of  human  invention.  It  was 
real.  It  belonged  to  and  it  manifested  the  beloved  Son 
of  God. 

But  I  have  not  done.  May  I  ask  your  attentioji  u 
few  moments  more  ?  We  have  not  yet  reached  ih© 
depth  of  Christ's  character.  We  have  not  touched  the 
great  principle,  on  which  his  wonderful  sympathy  wns 
founded,  and  which  endeared  to  him  his  office  of  univer- 
sial  Saviour.  Do  you  ask  what  this  deep  principle  was  ? 
I  answer,  it  was  his  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the 
human  soul.  He  saw  in  man  the  impress  and  image  of 
the  divinity,  and  therefore  thirsted  for  his  redemption, 
and  took  the  tenderest  interest  in  him,  whatever  might 
be  the  rank,  character,  or  condition  in  which  he  was 
found.  This  spiritual  view  of  man  pervades  and  dis* 
tinguisbes  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Jesus  looked  on  men 
with  an  eye  which  piercied  beneath  the  material  frame. 
The  body  vanished  before  him.  The  trappings  of  tl)e 
rich,  the  rags  of  the  poor,  were  nothing  to  him.  He 
looked  through  them,  as  thou^  they  did  not  exist,  to  tlio 
soul ;  and  there,  amidst  clouds  of  ignorance  and  plaguo  * 
spots  of  sb,  he  recognbed  a  spiritual  and  immortal 
nature,  and  the  germs  of  power  and  perfection  which 
might  be  unfolded  for  ever.  In  the  most  fallen  and  do^ 
praved  man,  he  saw  a  being  who  might  become  an  angel 
of  light.  Still  mor^,  he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  i» 
himself  to  which  men  might  not  ascend.  His  own  lofty 
oonsciousness  did  not  sever  him  from  the  multitude  ;  for 
be  saw  in  his  own  greatnes3  the  model  of  what  men  nuglit 
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become.  80  deeply  was  he  thus  impressed,  that  again 
and  again,  in  speaking  of  his  future  glories,  be  announced, 
that  in  these  his  true  followers  were  to  share.  They 
were  to  sit  on  his  throne,  and  partake  of.  his  beneficeift 
power. 

Here  I  pause,  and  indeed  I  know  not  what  can  be 
added  to  heighten  the  wonder,  reveieoce,  and  lore, 
which  are  due  to  Jesus.  When  I  consider  Um,  not 
only  as  possessed  with  the  consciousness  of  an  uneicam* 
pled  and  unbounded  majesty,  but  as  recognising  la  kin- 
dred nature  in  human  beings,  and  lining  and  djing  to 
raise  them  to  a  participation  of  his  divine  glories ;  and 
when  I  see  him  under  these  views  allying  himself  to 
men  by  the  tenderest  ties,  embracing  diem  with  a.  spirit 
of  humanity,  which  no  insult,  injury,  or  pain  could  for  a 
moment  repel  or  overpower,  I  am  filled  with  wonder  as 
well  as  reverence  and  love.  I  feel  that  this  character  is 
not  of  human  invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed  through 
fraud,'  or  struck  out  by  enthisiasm ;  for  it  isr  infinitely 
above  their  reach.  When  I  add  this  charsketer  of  Jesus 
to  the  other  evidences  of  his  reli^on,  it  gives  to: what 
before  seemed  so  strong,  a  new  and  a!  vilst  accession  of 
strength ;  I  feel  a&  if  I  cioold  not  be  deceived.  The 
Gospds  must  be  true  ;  they  were.ifeawn  fifom  a  living 
origmal ;  they  were  founded  on  reality.  The  chafacter 
of  Jesus  is  not  a  fiction  ^  he  was  what  he  clumed  to  be, 
and  what  his. followers  attested.  Nor  i^  this  all.  Jesus 
not  only  w€Uy  hk  is  still,  the  Sot  of  God^  |;he  Saviour 
of  the  world.  He  exists  now';  he  has  entered  diat 
Heaven^  to  which  he  always  looked  forward  on  .earth. 
There  he  lives  and  reigns.  With  a  clear^  calm  faith^  I 
see  him  s  that  state  of  glory ;  and  I  confidenily  expect 
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at  no  distant  period,  to  see  bim  face  to  face.  We  have 
indeed  no  absent  friend  whom  we  shall  so  surely  meet. 
Let  us  then,  my  hearers,  by  imitation  of  his  virtues 
and  obedience  to  his  word,  prepare  ourselves  to  join 
him  in  those  pure  mansions,  where  he  is  surrounding 
himself  with  the  good  and  pure  of  our  race,  pnd  will 
communicate  to  them  for  ever  his  own  spirit,  power, 
and  joy. 
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RoMAiTB  i.  16 :  *'  I  am  Bot  ashamed  of  tke  Goapel.of  Christ*" 

g0CH>  was  the  language  of  Paul ;  and  every  raaa  will 
resp<Hid  to  it,  who  comprehends  the  chara(^ter  and  has 
felt  die  influence  of  Christianity^  In  a  former  dis- 
eourse,  I  proposed  to  state  to  you  some  reasons  for 
adopting  as  our  own  the  words  of  the  Aposde,  for  join- 
ing in  this  open  and  resolute  testimony  to  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  I  observed,  that  I  was  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel,,  first  because  it  is  True,  and  to  this  topic  the 
discourse  was  devoted.  I  wish  now  to  continue  the 
subject,  and  to  state  another  ground  of  undisguised 
and  unshaken  adherence  to  Chrisdanity.  I  say,  then, 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  because  it  is 
a  raiional  religion.  It  agrees  with  reason  ;  therefore  I 
count  it  worthy  of  acceptation,  therdbre  I  do  not  blush 
to  enrol  myself  among  its  friends  and  advocates.  The 
object  of  the  present  discoivse  will  be  the  illustradon 
of  this  claim  of  Christianity.  I  wish  to  show  you  the 
harmony  which  subsists  between  the  light  of  God's 
word,  and  that  primidve  light  of  reason,  which  he  has 
kindled  within  us  to  be  our  perpetual  guide.  If,  in 
treating  this  subject,  I  shall  come  mto  cpn^et  with  any 
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class  of  Christians,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered 
as  imputing  to  them  any  moral  or  intellectual  defect. 
T  judge  men  by  their  motives,  dispositions,  and  lives, 
and  not  by  their  speculations  or  peculiar  opinions  ;  and 
I  esteem  piety  and  virtue  equally  venerable,  whether 
found  in  friend  or  foe. 

Christianity  is  a  Rational  religion.  Were  it  nbt  so, 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  profess  it.  I  am  aware  that  it 
is  the  fashion  with  some  to  decry  reason,  and  to  set  up 
revelation  as  an  opposite  authority.  This  error  though 
countenanced  by  good  men,  and  hoaestly.  maintained 
for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause,  ought  to  be 
earnestly  withstood ;  for  it  virtually  surrenders  our  re- 
ligion into  the  hands  of  the  unbeliever.  It^  sapS'  the 
foundation  to  strengthen  the  builcfing.  It  places  our 
religion  in  hostility  to  human  nature,  and  gives,  to  its 
adversaries  the  credit  of  vindicating  the  rights  and  no- 
blest powers  of  the  mind. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  ratioiial  nature  is  the 
greatest  gift  of  God.  For  this  we  owe  Mm  our  chief 
gratitude.  It  is  a  greater  gift  than  any  outward  aid 
or  benefaction,  and  no  doctrine  which  decades  it  can 
come  from  its  Author.  The  developenoent  of  it  is  the 
end  of  our  being.  Revelation  is  but  a  means,  and  is 
designed  to  concur  with  nature,  providence,  and  God's 
spirit,  in  canying  forward  reason  to  its  perfection.  I 
glory  in  Christianity  because  it  enlffi'ges,  invigorates, 
exalts  my  rational  nature.  If  I  could  not  be  a  Chris- 
tian without  ceasing  to  be  rational,  I  should  not  hesitate 
as  to  ray  choice.  I  feel  myself  bound  to  sacrifice  to 
Christianity  property,  reputaSon,  life  ;  but  I  ought  not 
to  sacrifice  to  any  religion,  that  reason  which  Efts  me 
above  the  brute  and  constitutes  tpe  a  man.     I  can  coa- 
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ceiVe  no  sacrilege  greater  tfaao  to  prostrate  or  repoonce 
the  highest  faculty  which  we  have  derived  froaa  God, 
In  so  doing  we  should  offer  violence  to  the  divinity 
within  us.  Christianity  wages  no  war  with  reason,  but 
is  one  with  it,  and  is  given  to  be  its  helper  and  friend: 

I  wish,  in  the  present  discourse,  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  views  now  given.  My  remarks  will  be 
arranged  under  two  heads.  I  propose,  first,  to  show 
that  Christianity  iis  founded  on,  and  supposes,  the  author- 
ity of  reason,  and  cannot  therefore  oppose  U  without 
subverting  itself.  My  object  in  this  part  of- the  dis- 
course will  be  to  expose  the  error  of  those  who  hope 
to  serve  revelation  by  disparaging  reason.  I  shall  dien, 
in  the  second  place,  compare  Christianity  and  the  light 
of  reason,  to  show  their  accordance ;  and  shall  prove, 
by  descending  to  partkitdars,  that  Christianity  is  emi- 
nently a  rational  religion.  My  aim,  under  this  head, 
will  be  to  vindicate'  the  Go^l  from  the  reproaches  of 
the  unbeliever,  and  to  strengthen:  the  faith  and  attache 
ment  of  its  friends.  — ^^  Before  I  begin,  let  me  observe 
that  this  discussion,  firom  the*  nature  of  the  subject, 
must  assume  occasionally  an  abstract  form^  and  will  de^ 
mand  serious  attention.  I  am  to  speak  of  Reason,  the 
chief  faculty  of  &e  mmd ;  and  no  simpUcicy  of  language 
in  treating  such  a  topic  can  exempt  the  hearer  from  the 
necessity  of  padent  effort  of  thought. 

I  am  to  begin  with  showing  that  the  Christian  reve* 
lation  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  reason^  and.  con- 
sequently cannot  oppose  it ;  and  here  it  may  be  proper 
to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  word  Reason.  One  of  tbe 
most  important  steps  towards  the  tmdi  is  to  determine 
the  import  of  terms.  Very  ofii^  ^fierce  controviersies 
have  sprui^  from  obsosrity  of  language,  and  the  fAstie^ 
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on  explaining  themselves,  have  discovered  that  they 
have  been  spending  their  strength  in  a  war  of  words. 
What,  then,  is  reason  ? 

The  term  Reason  is  used  with  so  much  latitude, 
that  to  fix  its  precise  limits  is  not  an  easy  task.  In  this 
respect  it  agrees  with  the  other  words  which  express 
the  intellectual  faculties.  One  idea,  however,  is  always 
attached  to  it.  All  men  understand  by  reason  the  high- 
est faculty  or  energy  of  the  mind.  Without  laboring 
for  a  philosophical  definition  that  will  comprehend  all 
ks  exercbes,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  pointing  out 
two  of  its  principal  characteristics  or  functions. 

First,  it  belongs  to  reason  to  comprehend  Univer- 
sal truths.  This  is  among  its  most  important  offices. 
There  are  particular  and  there  are  universal  truths. 
The  last  are  the  noblest,  and  the  capacity  of  perceiving 
them  is  the  distinction  of  intelligent  beings  ;  and  these 
belong  to  reason.  Let  me  give  my  meaning  by  some 
illustrations.  I  see  a  stone  falling  to  the  ground.  Thiis 
is  a  particular  truth  ;  but  I  do  not  stop  here.  I  believe 
that  not  only  this  particular  stone  falls  towards  the 
earth,  but  that  ev^y  particle  of  matter,  in  whatever 
world,  tends,  or,  as  b  sometimes  said,  is  attracted 
towards  all  other  matter.  Here  is  a  universal  truth, 
a  principle  extending  to  the  whole  material  creation, 
and  essential  to  its  existence.  This  truth  belongs  to 
reason.— *  Again,  I  see  a  man  producing  some  effect,  a 
manufacture,  a  house.  Here  is  a  particular  truth.  But 
I  am  not  only  capable  of;  seeing  particular  causes  and 
effects  ;  I  am  sure  that,  every  thing  which  begins  to  ex- 
ist, no  matter  when  or  wheref- must  have  a  cause,  that 
DO  change  ever  has  taken  place  or  evier  will  take  place 
without  a  cause.     Here  is  a  luttversal  Iruth^  sometbmg 
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true  here  and  everywhere,  true  now  and  through  eterni- 
ty ;  and  this  truth  belongs  to  reason.  —  Again,  I  see  witli 
my  eyes,  I  traverse  with  my  hands,  a  limited  space  ;  but 
this  is  not  all.  I  am  sure,  that,  beyt>nd  the  limits  which 
my  limbs  or  senses  reach,  there  is  an  unbounded  space  ; 
that,  go  where  I  will,  an  infinity  will  spread  around  me. 
Here  is  another  universal  truth,  and  this  belongs  to  rea- 
son. The  idea  of  Infinity  is  4ndeed  one  of  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  this  faculty.  —  Again,  I  see  a  man  t;on- 
ferring  a  good  on  another.  'Here  is  a  particular  truth  or 
perception.  But  my  mind  is  not  confined  to  this.  I 
see  and  feel  that  it  is  right  for  all  intelligent  beings,  exist 
when  or  where  they  may,  to  do  good,  and  wrong  for  tliem 
to  seek  the  misery  of  others.  Here  is  a  universal  truth, 
a  law  extending  from  God  to  the  lowest  human  being ; 
and  this  belongs  to  reason.  I  trust  I  have  conveyed  to 
you  my  views  in  regard  to  the  first  characteristic  of  this 
highest  power  of  tlie  soul.  Its  office  is  to  discern  uni- 
versal truths  great  and  eternal  principles.  But  it  does 
not  stop  here.  Reason  is  also  exercised  in  applying 
these  universal  truths  to  particular  cases,  beings,  events. 
For  example,  reason  teaches  me,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
all  changes  without  exception  require  a  cause ;  and  in 
conformity  \o  this  principle,  it  prompts  me  to  seek  the 
particular  causes  of  tlie  endless  changes  and  appearances 
which  fall  under  my  observation.  Thus  reason  is  per- 
petually at  work  on  the  ideas  furnished  us  by  the  senses, 
by  consciousness,  by  memory,  associating  them  with  its 
own  gi'eat  truths,  or  investing  them  with  its  own  univer- 
sality. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  function  of  reason,  which 
is  indeed  akin  to  the  first.  Reason  is  the  power  which 
tends,  and  is  perpetually  striving,  to  reduce  our  various 
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tboi^its  to  Unity  or  Consistency.  Perbaps  the  most 
fundamental  conviction  of  reason  is,  that  all  truths  agree 
together ;  that  inconsistency  is  the  mark  of  error.  Its 
intensest,  most  earnest  effort  is  to  bring  concord  into  the 
intellect,  to  reconcile  what  seem  to  be  clashing  views. 
On  the  observation  of  a  new  fact,  reason  strives  to  incor- 
porate it  with  former  knowledge.  It  can  allow  nothing 
to  stand  separate  in  the  mind.  It  labors  to  bring  togeth- 
er -scattered  truths,  and  to  give  them  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  a  vital  order.  Its  end  and  delist  is  harmony. 
It  is  shocked  by  an  inconsistency  in  belief,  just  as  a  fine 
ear  is  wounded  by  a  discord.  It  carries  within  itself  an 
iostinctiTe  consciousness,  that  all  things  which  exist  are 
intimately  bound  together  ;  and  it  cannot  rest  until  it  ha? 
connected  whatever  we  witness  with  the  infinite  whole. 
Reason,  according  to  this  view,  is  the  most  glorious  form 
or  exercise  of  the  intellectual  nature.  It  corresponds  to 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  universe,  and  seeks  to  make 
the  soul  the  image  and  mirror  of  this  sublij^ie  unity. 

I  have  thus  given  my  views  of  reason  ;  but,  to  prevent 
all  perversion,  before  I  proceed  to  the  main  discussion, 
let  me  offer  a  word  or  two  more  of  explanation.  In  this 
discourse,  when  I  speak  of  the  accordance  of  revelation 
with  reason,  I  suppose  this  faculty  to  be  used  deliberate- 
ly, conscientiously,  and  with  tlie  love  of  truth.  Men  oft- 
en baptize  with  the  name  of  reason  tlieir  prejudices,  un- 
examined notions,  or  opinions  adopted  dirough  interest, 
pride,  or  other  unworthy  biasses.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  those  who  sacrifice  the  plainest  dictates  of  the 
rational  nature  to  impulse  and  passion,  setting  themselves 
up  as  oracles  of  reason.  Now  when  I  say  revelation 
miist  accord  with  reason,  I  do  not  mean  by  the  term  the 
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cQcrMlH.Rnd  sup^Gcial  opinions  of  men  who  have  betray- 
ed and  debased  thjeir  rational  powers.  I  mean  reason, 
calmly^.houestly.  exercised  for  the  acquisition  of  truth  and 
the  invigccatioa  o{  virtue* 

Aft«r  .these. ei^plaofttions,  I  proceed  to  the  discussion, 
of  the  two  Icja^iJig  principles  to  which  this  Discourse  is 

First,  I  an^  tp  show  that  revelation  is  founded  on  the 
authoi^ityof  reason,  and  cannot  therefore  oppose  or  dis- 
parage M  without  subverting  itself.  Let  me  state  a  few 
of  the  considerations  which  convince  me  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  first  is,  that  reason  alone  makes  us 
capable  .of  receiving  a  revelation.  It  must  previously 
exist  and  operate,  or  we  should  be  wholly  unprepared  for 
.the  co^^nunications  of  Christ.  Revelation,  then,  is  built 
on  reason.  You  will  see  the  truth  of  these  remarks  if 
you  will  consider  to  whom  revelation  is  sent.  Why  is  it 
^ven  to  ,|neq,  rather  than  to  brutes.'*  Why  have  not 
Gpd'^  it^e^sengers  gone  to  the  fields  to  proclaim  his  glad 
tidings  to  bird,  and  beast  .^  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The^  want  reason  ;  and,  wanting  this,  they  have  no  ca- 
pacity or  preparation  for  revealed  truth.  And  not  only 
tvould  revelation  be  lost  on  the  brute ;  let  it  speak  to  the 
child,  before  his  rational  faculties  have  been  awakened, 
and  before  some  ideas  of  duty  and  his  own  nature  have 
been  developed,  and  it  m4ght  as  well  speak  to  a  stone. 
Reason  is  the  pre{^ration  and  ground  of  revelation. 

This  truth  will  be  still  more  obvious,  if  we  consider, 
not  only  to  whom,  but  in  what  way,  the  Christian  reve- 
lation is  communicated.  How  is  it  conveyed  }  In  words. 
Did  itj3rtake  these  words  ?  No.  They  were  in  use  ages 
hei^e  its  birth.     Again  I  ask,  Did  it  make  the  ideas  of 
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thoughts  which  these  words  express  ?  No.  If  the  hear- 
ers of  Jesus  had  not  previously  attached  ideas  to  the 
terms  which  he  employed,  they  could  not  have  received 
his  meaning.  He  might  as  well  have  spok^i  to  them  ra 
a  foreign  tongue.  Thus  the  ideas  which  enter  into 
Christianity  subsisted  before.  They  were  ideas  of  rea- 
son ;  so  that  to  this  faculty  revelation  owes  the  materiab  ' 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

Revelation,  we  must  remember,  is  not  our  earliest 
teacher.  Man  is  not  bom  with  the  single  power  of 
reading  God's  word,  and  sent  immediately  to  that  guide. 
His  eyes  open  first  on  another  volume,  that  of  the  crea- 
tion. Long  before  he  can  read  the  Bible,  he  looks 
round  on  tlie  earth  and  sky.  He  reads  the  countenances 
of  his  friends,  and  hears  and  understands  their  voices. 
He  looks,  too,  by  degrees  within  himself,  and  acquires 
some  ideas  of  his  own  soul.  Thus  his  first  school  is 
that  of  nature  and  reason,  and  this  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare him  for  a  communication  from  Heaven.  Revelation 
does  not  find  the  mind  a  blank,  a  void,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive  unresistingly  whatever  may  be  ofTered ;  but  finds  it 
in  possession  of  various  knowledge  from  nature  and  ex- 
perience, and,  still  more,  in  possession  of  great  princi- 
ples, fundamental  truths,  moral  ideas,  which  are  derived 
firom  itself,  and  which  are  the  germs  of  all  its  future  im- 
provement. This  last  view  is  peculiarly  important.  The 
mind  does  not  receive  every  thing  from  abroad.  Its 
great  ideas  arise  from  itself,  and  by  those  native  lights  it 
reads  and  comprehends  the  volumes  of  nature  and  reve- 
lation. We  speak,  indeed,  of  nature  and  revelation  as 
making  known  to  us  an  intelligent  First  Cause  ;  but  the 
ideas  of  intelligence  and  causation  we  derive  originally 
from  onr  own  nature.     The  elements  of  the  idea  of  God 
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we  gather  from  ourselves.  Power,  wbdom,  love,  virtue, 
beauty,  aod  happiness,  words  which  contain  all  that  is 
glorious  in  the  universe  and  interesting  in  our  existence, 
express  attributes  of  the  mind,  and  are  understood  by  us 
only  through  consciousness.  It  is  true,  these  ideas  or 
principles  of  reason  are  often  obscured  by  thick  clouds, 
and  mingled  with  many  and  deplorable  errors.  Still 
they  are  never  lost.  Christianity  recognises  them,  is 
built  on  them,  and  needs  them  as  its  interpreters.  If 
an  illustration  of  these  views  be  required,  I  would  point 
you  to  what  may  be  called  the  most  fundamental  idea  of 
religion.  I  mean  the  idea  of  right,  of  duty.  Do  we 
derive  this  originally  and  wholly  from  sacred  books? 
Has  not  every  human  being,  whether  born  within  or  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  revelation,  a  sense  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  ?  Is  there  not  an  earlier  voice 
than  revelation,  approving  or  rebuking  men  according  to 
their  deeds  ?  In  barbarous  ages  is  not  conscience  heard  ? 
And  does  it  not  grow  more  articulate  with  the  progress 
of  society  ?  Christianity  does  not  create,  but  presup- 
poses the  idea  of  duty  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  great  convictions.  Revelation,  then,  does  not  stand 
alone,  nor  is  it  addressed  to  a  blank  and  passive  mind. 
It  was  meant  to  be  a  joint  worker  with  other  teachers, 
with  nature,  with  Providence,  with  conscience,  with  our 
rational  powers  ;  and  as  these  all  are  given  us  by  God, 
diey  cannot  differ  from  each  other.  God  must  agree 
with  himself.  He  has  but  one  voiqe.  It  is  man  who 
speaks  with  jarring  tongues.  Nothing  but  harmony  can 
come  from  the  CrQfitor ;  and,  accordingly,  a  religion 
claiming  to  be  from  God,  can  give  no  surer  proof  of 
falsehood  than  by  contradicting  those  previous  truths 
which  God  is  teaching  by  our  very  nature.     We  have 
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thus  seen  that  reason  prepares  us  for  a  divine  comrauBi- 
cation,  and  that  it  furnished  the  ideas  or  materials  of 
which  revelation  consists.  This  is  my  first  ccwsidera* 
lion. 

I  proceed  to  a  second.  I  affirm,  then,  that  revelariwi 
rests  on  the  authority  of  reason,  because  to  this  facul^ 
it  submits  the  evidences  of  its  tfuUi,  and  nodibg  but  the 
approving  sentence  of  reason  binds  us  to  receive  and 
obey  it.  This  is  a  very  weighty  consideration.  Chris^ 
tianity,  in  placing  itself  before  the  tribunal  of  reason  and 
in  resting  its  claims  on  the  sanction  of  this  feculty,  is  one 
of  the  chief  witnesses  to  the  authority  and  dignity  of  our 
rational  nature.  That  I  have  ascribed  to  this  faculty  its 
true  and  proper  office,  may  be  easily  made  to  appear.  I 
take  the  New  Testament  in  hand,  and  on  what  ground  do 
I  receive  its  truths  as  divine  ?  I  see  nothing  on  its  pages 
but  the  same  letters  in  which  other  books  are  written. 
No  miraculous  voice  from  Heaven  assures  me  that  it  is 
God*s  word,  nor  does  aiiy  mysterious  voice  within  my 
soul  command  me  to  believe  the  supernatural  works  of 
Christ.  How,  then,  shall  I  setUe  the  question  of  die 
origin  of  this  religion  ?  I  must  examine  it  by  the  same 
rational  faculties  by  which  othef  subjectis  are  tried.  I 
must  ask  what  are  its  evidenced,  and  I  must  lay  diem 
before  reason,  the  only  power  by  which  evidence  can  be 
weighed.  I  have  not  a  distinct  faculty  given  me  for 
judging  a  revelation.  I  have  liot  two  understandings, 
one  for  inquiring  into  God's  word  and  another  into  his 
works.  As  with  the  same  bodily  eye  I  now  look  on  the 
earth,  now  on  the  heavens,  so  wMi  the  same  power  of 
reason  I  examine  now  nature,  nov?  revelation.  Reason 
must  collect  and  weigh  the  various  proofs  of  Christianity 
It  must  especially  compare  this  system  with  those  groat 
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moral  convictions,  wliich  are  written  by  the  finger  of 
God  on  the  heart,  and  which  make  man  a  law  to  him- 
self. A  religion  subverting  these,  it  must  not  hesitate 
to  reject,  be  its  evidences  what  they  may.  A  religion^ 
for  example,  commanding  us  to  hale  and  injure  society, 
reason  must  instantly  discard,  without  even  waiting  to 
examine  its  proofs.  From  these  views  we  learn,  not 
only  that'  it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  that 
the  rules  or  tests  by  which  it  judges  are  of  its  own  dic- 
tation. The  laws  which  it  applies  in  this  case  have 
their  origin  in  itself.  No  one  will  pretend,  that  revela- 
tion can  prescribe  the  principles  by  which  th6  question 
of  its  own  truth  should  be  settled  ;  for,  until  proved  to 
be  true,  it  has  no  authority.  Reason  must  prescribe 
the  tests  or  standards,  to  which  a  professed  communi- 
cation from  God  should  be  referred  ;  and  among  these 
none  are  more  important  than  tliat  moral  law,  which 
belongs  to  the  very  essence,  and  is  the  deepest  con- 
viction, of  the  rational  nature.  Revelation,  then,  rests 
on  reason,  and,  in  opposing  it,  would  act  for  its  own 
destruction. 

I  have  given  two  views.  I  have  shown  that  revela- 
tion draws  its  ideas  or  materials  from  reason,  and  that  it 
appeals  to  this  power  as  the  judge  of  its  truth.  I  now 
assert,  thirdly,  that  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  reason, 
because  it  needs  and  expects  this  faculty  to  be  its  inter- 
preter, and  without  this  aid  would  be  worse  than  useless. 
How  is  the  right  of  Interpretation,  the  real  meaning,  of 
Scriptures  to  be  ascertained  ?  I  answer,  By  reason.  I 
^Dow  of  no  process  by  wliich  the  true  sense  of  the  New 
Testanient  is  to  pass  from  the  page  into  my  mind  with- 
out the  use  of  my  rational  faculties.  It  will  oot  be  pre- 
4* 
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fended  that  this  book  is  so  exceedingly  plain,  its  words 
so  easy,  its  sentences  so  short,  its  meaning  so  exposed 
on  the  surface,  that  the  whole  truth  may  be  pecerved  in  a 
moment  and  without  any  intellectual  effort.  There  is 
no  such  miraculous  simplicity  in  the  Scriptures.  Li 
Truth,  no  book  can  be  written  so  simply  as  to  need  no 
exercise  of  reason.  Almost  every  word  has  more  than 
one  meaning,  and  judgment  is  required  to  select  the 
particular  sense  intended  by  the  writer.  Of  all  books, 
perhaps  the  Scriptures  need  most  the  use  of  reason  for 
their  just  interpretation  ;  and  this,  not  from  any  imper- 
fection, but  from  the  strength,  boldness,  and  figin-ative 
character  of  their  style,  and  from  the  distance  of  the 
time  when  they  were  written.  I  open  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  my  eye  lights  on  this  passage  ;  '*  If  thy  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee."  Is  this 
language  to  be  interpreted  in  its  plainest  and  most  obvi* 
ous  sense  ?  Then  I  must  mutilate  my  body,  and  become 
a  suicide.  I  look  again,  and  I  find  Jesus  using  these 
words  to  the  Jews  ;  "  Fill  ye  up  the  measure  of  your 
iniquities."  Am  I  to  interpret .  this  according  to  the 
letter,  or  the  first  ideas  which  it  suggests  ?  Then  Jesus 
commanded  his  hearers  to  steep  themselves  in  crime, 
and  was  himself  a  minister  of  sin.  It  is  only  by  a  de- 
liberate use  of  reason,  that  we  can  penetrate  beneath  the 
figurative,  hyperbolical,  and  often  obscure  style  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  the  real  meaning.  Let  me  go  to 
the  Bible,  dismissing  my  reason  and  taking  the  first  im- 
pression which  the  words  convey,  and  there  is  no  ab- 
surdity, however  gross,  into  which  I  shall  not  fall.  I 
shall  ascribe  a  limited  body  to  God,  and  unbounded 
knowledge  to  man,  for  I  read  of  God  having  limbs,  and 
of  i  man  knowing  all  things.     Nothing  is  plainer,  ihan 
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chat  I  must  compare  passage  with  passage,  and  limit  one 
by  another,  and  especially  limit  all  by  those  plain  and 
universal  principles  of  reason,  which  are  called  common 
sense,  or  I  shall  make  revelation  the  patron  of  every 
folly  and  vice.  So  essential  is  reason  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Christian  records.  Revelation  rests  upon 
its  authority.  Can  it  then  oppose  it,  or  teach  us  to  hold 
it  in  light  esteem  ? 

I  have  now  furnished  the  proofs  of  my  first  position, 
that  revelation  is  founded  on  reason ;  and  in  discussing 
this,  T  have  wished  not  only  to  support  the  main  doc- 
trine, but  to  teach  you  to  reverence,  more  perhaps  than 
you  have  done,  your  rational  nature.  This  has  been 
decried  by  theologians,  until  men  have  ceased  to  feel  its 
sacredness  and  dignity.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
God's  greatest  gift.  It  is  his  image  within  us.  To  re- 
nounce it  would  be  to  offer  a  cruel  violence  to  ourselves, 
to  take  our  place  among  the  brutes.  Better  pluck  out 
the  eye,  better  quench  the  light  of  the  body,  than  the 
light  within  us.  We  all  feel,  that  the  loss  of  reason, 
when  produced  by  disease,  is  the  most  terrible  calamity 
of  life,  and  we  look  on  a  hospital  for  the  insane  as  the 
receptacle  hr  the  most  pitiable  of  our  race-  But,  in 
one  view,  insanity  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  the  prostra- 
tion of  reason  to  a  religious  sect  or  a  religious  chief ;  for 
the  first  is  a  visitation  of  Providence,  the  last  is  a  vol- 
untary act,  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 

I  am  aware,  that  those  who  have  spoken  most  con- 
temptuously of  human  reason,  have  act^d  from  a  good 
motive  ;  their  aim  has  been  to  exalt  revelation.  They 
have  thought  that  by  magnifying  tlris  as  the  only  means 
of  divine  leaching,  they  were  adding  to  its  dignity.  But 
truth  gains  nothing  by  exaggeration ;  apd  Cfaristiwn'ty, 
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as  we  have  seen,  is  undermined  by  nothing  more  effecUt-' 
ally,  than  by  the  sophistry  which  would  bring  discredil 
on  our  rational  powers.  Revelation  needs  no  such  sup- 
port. For  myself  I  do'not  find,  that,  to  esteem  Chris- 
tianity, I  must  think  it  the  only  source  of  instructioD  to 
which  I  must  repair.  I  need  not  make  nature  dumb,  to 
give  power  or  attraction  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The 
last  derives  new  interest  and  confirmation  from  its  har- 
mony with  the  first.  Christianity  would  furnish  a  weap- 
on against  itself,  not  easily  repelled,  should  it  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  light  vouchsafed  by  God  to 
men  ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  represent  a  vast  majori- 
ty of  tlie  human  race  as  left  by  their  Creator  without 
guidance  or  hope.  I  believe,  and  rejoice  to  believe, 
that  a  ray  from  Heaven  descends  on  the  path  of  every 
fellow-creature-  The  heathen,  though  in  darkness  when 
compared  with  the  Christian,  has  still  his  light  ;  and  it 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  our  own,  just  as  the 
same  sun  dispenses,  now  the  faint  dawn,  and  now  the 
perfect  day.  Let  not  nature's  teaching  be  disparaged. 
It  is  from  God  as  truly  as  his  word.  It  is  sacred,  as 
truly  as  revelation.  Both  are  manifestations  of  one  infi- 
nite mind,  and  harmonious  manifestations  ;  and  without 
this  agreement  the  claims  of  Christianity  could  not  be 
sustained. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
they  will  expose  me  to  the  reproach  of  ministering  to 
/'the  pride  of  reason"  ;  and  I  may  be  told,  that  there 
is  no  worse  form  of  pride  than  this.  The  charge  is  so 
common,  as  to  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  It  will 
appear  at  once  to  be  groundless,  if  you  consider,  that 
pride  finds  its  chief  nourishment  and  delight  in  the  idea 
of  our  own  superiority.     It  is  built  on  something  pecu- 
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liar  and  distinctive,  on  something  which  separates  us 
from  others  and  raises  us  above  them,  and  not  on  pow- 
ers which  we  share  with  all  around  us.  Now,  in  speak- 
ing, as  I  have  done,  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  reason, 
I  have  constantly  regarded  and  represented  this  faculty 
as  the  common  property  of  all  human  beings.  I  have 
spoken  of  its  most  important  truths  as  universal  and  un- 
confined,  soch  as  no  individual  can  monopolize  or  make 
the  grounds  of  personal  distinction  or  elevation.  I  have 
given,  then,  no  occasion  and  furnished  no  nutriment  to 
pride.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  pride  of  reason  or  of 
intellect  exists  ;  but  how  does  it  chiefly  manifest  itself  ? 
Not  in  revering  that  rational  nature,  which  all  men  have 
derived  from  God  ;  but  in  exaggerating  our  particular 
acquisitions  or  powers,  in  magnifying  our  distinctive 
views,  in  looking  contemptuously  on  other  minds,  in 
making  ourselves  standards  for  our  brethren,  in  refusing 
new  lights,  and  in  attempting  to  establish  dominion  over 
the  understandings  of  thosfe  who  are  placed  within  our 
influence.  Such  is  the  most  comimon  form  of  the  pride 
of  intellect.  It  is  a  vice  confined  to  no  sect,  and  per- 
haps will  be  found  to  prevail  most  where  it  is  most  dis- 
claimed. 

I  doubt  not  that  they  who  insist  so  continually  on  the 
duty  of  exalting  Scripture  above  reason,  consider  them- 
selves as  particularly  secured  against  the  pride  of  rea- 
son. Yet  none,  I  apprehend,  are  more  open  to  the 
charge.  Siich  persons  are  singularly  prone  to  enforce 
their  own  interpretations  of  Scripture  on  others,  and  to 
see  peril  and  crime  in  the  adoption  of  different  views 
from  their  own.  Now,  let  me  ask,  by  what  power  do 
these  men  interpret  revelation  ?  Is  it  not  by  their  rea- 
son }     Have  they  any  faculties  but  the  rational  ones,  by 
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which  to  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,  to  explain 
figurative  language,  to  form  conclusions  as  to  the  will  of 
God  ?  Do  they  not  employ  on  God's  word  the  same 
intellect  as  on  his  works  ?  And  are  not  their  interpre- 
tations of  both  equally  results  of  reason  ?  It  follows, 
tliat  in  imposing  on  others  their  explications  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  as  truly  arrogate  to  themselves  a  supe- 
riority of  reason,  as  if  they  should  require  conformity  to 
their  explanations  of  nature.  Nature  and  Scripture 
agree  in  this,  that  they  cannot  be  understood  at  a  glance. 
Both  volumes  demand  patient  investigation,  and  task  all 
our  powers  of  thought.  Accordingly  it  is  well  known, 
that  as  much  intellectual  toil  has  been  spent  on  theologi- 
cal systems  as  on  the  natural  sciences  ;  and  unhappily 
it  is  not  less  known,  that  as  much  intellectual  pride  has 
been  manifested  in  framing  and  defending  the  first  as  the 
last.  I  fear,  indeed,  that  this  vice  has  clung  with  pecu- 
liar obstinacy  to  the  students  of  revelation.  Nowhere,  1 
fear,  have  men  manifested  such  mfatuated  trust  in  their 
own  infallibility,  such  overweening  fondness  for  their  own 
conclusions,  such  positiveness,  such  impatience  of  con- 
tradiction, such  arrogance  towards  the  advocates  of  differ- 
ent opinions,  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  yet  these  very  men,  who  so  idolize  their  own  intel- 
lectual powers,  profess  to  humble  reason,  and  consider  a 
criminal  reliance  on  it  as  almost  exclusively  chargeable 
on  others.  The  true  defence  against  the  pride  of  rea- 
son, is,  not  to  speak  of  it  contemptuously,  but  to  rever- 
ence it  as  God's  inestimable  gift  to  every  human  being, 
and  as  given  to  all  for  never-ceasing  improvements  of 
which  we  see  but  the  dawn  in  the  present  acquisitions 
of  th«  Dohlftst  mind. 
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I  have  now  completed  ray  views  of  the  first  principle, 
which  I  laid  down  in  this  discourse ;  namely,  that  the 
Christian  revelation  rests  on  the  authority  of  reason. 
Of  course,  it  cannot  oppose  reason  without  undermin- 
ing and  destroying  itself.  I  maintain,  however,  that  it 
does  not  oppose,  that  it  perfectly  accords  with  reason. 
It  is  a  rational  religion.  This  is  my  second  great  posi- 
tion, and  to  this  I  ask  your  continued  attention.  This 
topic  might  easily  be  extended  to  a  great  length.  I 
might  state,  in  succession,  all  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  show  their  accordance  with  reason.  But 
I  believe  that  more  general  views  will  be  more  useful, 
and  such  only  can  be  given  within  the  compass  of  a 
discourse. 

In  the  account  which  I  gave  you  of  reason,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  discourse,  I  confined  myself  to  two 
of  its  functions,  namely,  its  comprehension  of  universal 
truths,  and  the  effort  it  constantly  makes  to  reduce  the 
thoughts  to  harmony  or  consistency.  Universality  and 
Consistency  are  among  the  chief  attributes  of  reason. 
Do  we  find  these  in  Christianity  ?  If  so,  its  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  rational  religion  will  be  established. 
These  tests  I  will  therefore  apply  to  it,  and  I  will  begin 
with  Consistency. 

That  a  religion  ,be  rational,  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  that  its  truths  should  consist  or  agree  with 
one  another,  and  with  all  other  truths,  whether  derived 
from  outward  nature  or  our  own  souls.  Now  I  affirm, 
that  the  Christian  doctrines  have  this  agreement ;  and 
the  more  we  examine,  the  more  brightly  this  mark  of 
truth  will  appear.  I  go  to  the  Gospel,  and  I  first  com- 
pare its  viurious  parts  with  one  another.  Among  these 
I  find  perfect  harmony ;  and  what  makes  this  more  re- 
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markaMe  is^  that  Christianity  is  not  taught  systemati- 
cally,  or  like  a  science.  Jesus  threw  out,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  his  precepts  and  doctrines  incidentally,  or  as 
they  were  required  by  tlie  occasion,  and  yet,  when  they 
are  brought  together,  they  form  a  harmonious  whole. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  be- 
cause I  believe  it' is  not  questioned  by  infidelity.  I  will 
name  but  one  example  of  this  harmony  in  Christianity. 
All  its  doctrines  and  all  its  precepts  have  that  species 
of  unity,  which  is  most  essential  in  a  religion,  that  is, 
they  all  tend  to  one  object.  They  all  agree  in  a  single 
aim  or  purpose,  and  that  is  to  exalt  the  human  charac- 
ter to  a  height  of  virtue  never  known  before.  Let  the 
skeptic  name,  if  he  can,  one  Christian  principle  which 
has  not  a  bearing  on  this  end.  A  consistency  of  this 
kind  is  the  strongest  mark  of  a  rational  reL'gion  which 
can  be  conceived.  Let  me  observe,  in  passing,  that, 
besides  this  harmony  of  the  Christian  doctrines  with  one 
another,  there  is  a  striking  and  beautiful  agreenient  be' 
tween  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  character,  which 
gives  confirmation  to  both.  Whatever  Jesus  taught, 
you  may  see  embodied  in  himself.  There  is  perfect 
unity  between  the  system  and  it^  Founder.  His  life  re- 
published what  fell  from  his  lips.  With  his  lips  he  en- 
joined earnestly,  constantly  a  strong  and  disinterested 
philanthropy  ;  and  how  harmoniously  and  sublimely  did 
his  cross  join  with  his  word  in  enforcing  this  exalted 
virtue  !  With  his  lips  he  taught  the  mercy  of  God  to 
sinners ;  and  of  this  attribute  he  gave  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration in  his  own  deep  interest  in  the  sinful,  in  his  free 
intercourse  with  the  most  fallen,  and  in  his  patient  efforts 
to  recover  them  to  virtue  and  to  filial  reliance  on  their 
Father  in  Heaven.      So,  his  preaching  turned  much 
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OD  the  importance  of  raising  the  mind  above  the  world ; 
and  his  own  life  was  a  constant  renunciation  of  worldly 
inteiestS)  a  cheerful  endurance  of  poverty  that  he  might 
make  many  truly  rich*  So,  his  discourses  continually 
revealed  to  man  the  doctrine  of  immortality  ;  and  in  his 
own  person  he  brought  down  this  truth  to  men's  senses, 
by  rising  from  the  dead  and  ascending  to  another  state 
of  being. — I  have  only  glanced  at  the  unity  which  sub- 
sists between  Jesus  and  his  religion.  Christianity,  from 
every  point  of  view,  will  be  found  a  harmonious  sys- 
tem. It  breathes  throughout  one  spirit  and  one  pur- 
pose. Its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  examples  have  the 
consistency  of  reason. 

But  tins  is  not  enougii.  A  rational  religion  must 
agree  not  only  with  itself,  but  with  all  other  truths, 
whether  reves^led  by  the  outward  creation  or  our  own 
souls.  I  take,  then,  Christianity  into  the  creation,  I 
place  it  by  the  side  of  nature.  Do  they  agree  ?  I  say, 
Perfectly.  I  can  discover  nothing,  in  what  claims  to 
be  God's  word,  at  variance  with  his  works.  This  is 
a  bright  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity. 
When  I  consult  nature  with  the  lights  modern  science 
affords,  I  see  continually  muhiplying  traces  of  the  doc- 
trine of  One  God.  The  more  I  extend  my  researches 
into  nature,  the  more  I  see  that  it  is  a  whole,  the  pro- 
duct of  one  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  It  bears 
witness  to  one  Author,  nor  has  its  testimony  been 
without  effect ;  for  although  the  human  mind  has  often 
multiplied  its  objects  of  worship,  still  it  has  always 
tended  towards  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  and 
has  enibraced  it  more  and  more  6rmly  in  the  course  of 
human  improvement.  The  Heathen,  while  he  erected 
many  altars,  generally  believed  in  one    Supreme  Di- 
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vinity,  to  whom  the  inferior  deities  were  subjected  and 
from  whom  they  sprung.     Need  I  tell  you  of  the  har- 
mony which  subsists  between  nature  and  revelation  in 
this  particular  ?     To  Christianity  belongs  the  glory  of 
having  proclaimed  this  primitive  truth  with  new  power, 
and  of  having  spread  it  over  the  whole  civilized  world. 
—  Again.     Nature  gives    intimation   of  another  truth, 
I  mean  of  the  universal,   impartial  goodness  of  God. 
When  I  look  round  on  the  creation,  I  see  nothing  to 
lead  me  to  suspect  that  its  Author  confines  his  love  to 
a  few.     The  sun  sends  no  brighter  beam  into  the  palace 
of  the  proudest  king,  than  into  the  hut  of  the  meanest 
peasant.     The  clouds  select  not  one  man's  fields  rather 
than  his  neighbour's,  but  shed  down  their  blessings  on 
rich  and  poor,  and,  still  more,  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
True,  there  is  a  variety  of  conditions  among  men ;  but 
this  takes  place,  not  by  any  interposition  of  God,  but  by 
fixed  and  general  laws  of  nature.     Impartial,  universal 
goodness  is  the  character  in  which  God  is  revealed  by 
his   works,  when   they  are   properly  understood;  and 
need  I  tell  you  how  brightly  this  truth  shines  in  the 
pages  of  Christianity,   and  how  this  religion  has  been 
the  great  means  of  establishing  it  among  men  ? — Again. 
When  I  look  through  nature,  nothing  strikes  me  more 
than  the   union    which   subsists   among   all   its   works. 
Nothing  stands  alone  in  the  creation.      The  humblest 
plant  has  intimate  connexions  with  the  air,  the  clouds, 
the  sun.     Harmony  is  the  great  la\v  of  nature,  and  bow 
strikingly  does  Christianity   coincide  here  with  God^s 
works  ;  for  what  is  the   design  of  this  religion,  but  to 
bring  the  human*  race,  the  intelligent  creation  of  God, 
into   a   harmony,  union,   peace,  like  that   which  kiats 
together  the   outward  universe  ?     I  will  give  another 
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illustration.  It  is  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  that 
good  shall  come  to  us  through  agents. of  God's  appoint- 
ment ;  that  beings  shall  receive  life,  support,  knowledge, 
and  safety  through  the  interposition  and  labors  and  suf- 
ferings of  others.  Sometimes  whole  communities  are 
rescued  from  oppression  and  ruin  chiefly  by  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  a  wise,  disinterested,  and  resolute  in- 
dividual. How  accordant  with  this  ordination  of  nature 
is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, having  purposed  our  recovery  from  sin  and  death, 
has  instituted  for  this  end  the  agency  and  mediation  of 
his  Son  ;  that  he  has  given  an  illustrious  deliverer  to 
the  world,  through  whose  toils  and  sufferings  we  may 
rise  to  purity  and  immortal  life.  —  I  say,  then,  that  rev- 
elation is  -  consistent  with  nature,  when  nature  is  truly 
interpreted  by  reason.  I  see  it  bringing  out  with  noon- 
day brightness  the  truths  which  dawn  in  nature  ;  so  that 
it  is  reason  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

I  have  thus  carried  Christianity  abroad  into  nature. 
I  now  carry  it  within,  and  compare  it  with  the  human 
soul ;  and  is  it  consistent  with  the  great  truths  of  reason 
which  I  discover  there  ?  I  affirm,  that  it  is.  When  I 
look  into  the  sQul,  I  am  at  once  struck  with  its  immeas- 
urable superiority  to  the  body.  I  am  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  these  different  elements  of  my  nature, 
between  this  active,  soaring  mind,  and  diese  limbs  and 
material  organs  which  tend  perpetually  to  the  earth,  and 
are  soon  to  be  resolved  into  dust.  How  consistent  is 
Christianity  with  this  inward  teaching  !  In  Christianity, 
with  what  strength,  with  what  bold  relief,  is  the  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  nature  brought  out !  What 
contempt  does  Jesus  cast  on  the  body  and  its  interests, 
when  compared  with  the  redemption  of  the  soul!  — 
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Another  great  truth  dawns  on  me  when  I  lod^  within. 
I  learn  more  and  mxMre,  that  the  great  springs  of  happi- 
ness and  misery  are  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
men  to  secure  peace  by  other  processes  than  by  inward 
purification,  are  vain  strivings ;  and  Christianity  is  not 
only  consistent  with,  but  founded  on,  this  great  truth ; 
leaching  us,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us, 
and  proposing,  as  its  great  end,  to  rescue  the  mind 
from  evil,  and  to  endue  it  with  strength  and  dignity 
worthy  its  divine  origm.  —  Again,  when  I  look  into  the 
soul  I  meet  intimations  of  another  great  truth.  I  dis- 
cern in  it  capacities  which  are  not  fully  unfolded  here. 
I  see  desires  which  find  no  adequate  good  on'  earth.  I 
see  a  principle  of  hope  always  pressing  forward  into 
futurity.  Here  are  marks  of  a  nature  not  made  wholly 
for  this  world  ;  and  how  does  Christianity  agree  widi 
this  tieaching  of  our  own  souls  ?  Its  great  doctrine  is 
that  of  a  higher  life,  where  the  spiritual  germ  within  us 
will  open  for  ever,  and  where  the  immortal  good  after 
which  the  mind  aspires  will  prove  a  reality.  «^  Had  I 
time,  I  might  survey  distinctly  the  various  principles  of 
the  soul,  the  inteUectuai,  moral,  social,  and  active,  and 
might  show  you  how  Christianity  accords  with  them  all, 
enlarging  their  scope  and  energy,  proposing  to  them 
nobler  objects,  and  aiding  their  developemeiit  by  the 
impulse  of  a  boundless  hope.  But,  commending  these 
topics  to  your  private  meditation,  I  will  take  but  one 
more  view  of  the  soul.  When  I  look  within,  I  see 
stains  of  sin,  and  fears  and  forebodings  of  guilt ;  and 
how  adapted  to  such  a  nature  is  Christianity,  a  religion 
which  contains  blood-sealed  promises  of  forgiveness  to 
the  penitent,  and  which  proffers  heavenly  strength  to 
fortify  us  b  our  conflict  with  moral  evil.  -^  I  say,  .then, 
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Christianity  consists  with  the  nature  within  us,  as  well 
as  with  nature  around  us.  The  highest  truths  in  respect 
to  the  soul  are  not  only  responded  to,  but  are  carried 
out  by  Christianity,  so  that  it  deserves  to  be  called  the 
perfection  of  reason. 

I  have  now  shown,  in  a  variety  of  particulars,  tliat 
Christianity  has  the  character  of  Consistency,  and  thus 
satisfies  the  first  demand  of  reason.  It  does  not  divide 
the  mind  against  itself,  does  not  introduce  discord  into 
ihe  intellect,  by  proposing  doctrines  which  our  con- 
sciousness and  experience  repel.  But  these  views  do 
not  exhaust  the  present  topic.  It  is  not  enough  to 
speak  of  Christianity  as  furnishing  views  which  harmo- 
nize with  one  another,  and  wiih  all  known  truth.  It 
gives  a  new  and  cheering  consistency  to  the  views  with 
which  we  are  furnished  by  the  universe.  Nature  and 
providence,  with  all  their  beauty,  regularity,  and  be- 
neficence, have  yet  perplexing  aspects.  Their  elements 
ar^  often  seen  in  conflict  with  one  another.  Sunshine 
and  storms,  pleasure  and  pain,  success  and  disaster, 
abundance  and  want,  health  and  sickness,  life  and  death, 
seem  to  ordinary  spectators  to  be  mixed  together  con- 
fusedly and  without  aim.  Reason  desires  nothing  so 
earnestly,  so  anxiously,  as  to  solve  these  discordant 
appearances,  as  t6  discover  some  great,  central,  recon- 
ciling truth,  around  which  they  may  be  arranged,  and 
from  which  they  may  borrow  light  and  harmony.  This 
deep  want  of  the  rational  nature,  Christianity,  has  sup- 
plied. It  has  disclosed  a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  seem- 
iugly  hostile  dispensations  of  providence,  and  opened 
to  the  mind  a  new  world  of  order,  beauty,  and  benevo- 
lent design.  Christianity,  revealing,  as  it  does,  the 
unbounded  mercy  of  God  to  his  sinful  creatures;  re» 
6* 
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v^ealing  an  ^dless  fiirtority,  in  which  the  inequalities  of 
the  present  state  are  to  be  redressed,  and  which  reduces 
by  its  immensity  the  sorest  pains  of  life  to  light  and 
momentary  evils  ;  revealii^  a  Moral  Perfection,  which 
is  worth  all  pain  and  conflicts,  and  which  is  most  efiect- 
ually  and  gloriously  won  amidst  suffering  and  tempta- 
tion; revealing  in  Jesus  Christ  the  sublimity  and  re- 
wards of  tried  and  all-enduring  virtue  ;  revealing  in  Him 
the  founder  of  a  new  moral  kingdom  or  power,  which 
is  destined  to  subdue  the  world  to  God  ;  and  proffering 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who  strive  to  build  up  in  them- 
selves and  others  the  reign  of  truth  and  virtue ;  Chris- 
tianity, I  say,  by  these  revelations,  has  poured  a  flood 
of  light  over  nature  and  providence,  and  harmonized  die 
infinite  complexity  of  the  works  and  ways  of  God. 
Thus  it  meets  the  first  want  of  the  rational  nature,  the 
cravbg  for  consistency  of  views.  It  is  reason's  most 
effectual  minister  and  friend.  Is  it  not,  then,  eminently 
a  Rational  Faith  ? 

Having  shown  that  Christianity  has  the  character  of 
consistency,  I  proceed  to  the  second  mark  or  stamp  of 
reason  on  a  religion,  that  is,  Universality  ;  and  this  I 
claim  for  Christianity.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  features  of  our  religion,  and  so  obvious 
and  striking  as  to  need  little  illustration.  WhoA  I  ex- 
amine the  doctrines,,  precepts,  and  spirit  of  Christianity, 
I  discover,  in  them  all,  this  charactef  of  Universality. 
I  discover  nothing  narrow,  temporary,  local.  The  Gos- 
pel bears  the  stamp  of  no  particular  age  or  country. 
It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  perishable  interests 
of  communities  or  individuals ;  but  appeals  to  the  Spir- 
itual, Immortal,  Unbpunded  principle  in  human  nature. 
Its  aim. is  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  Infinite  Being,  and 
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Kgions,  of  precise  forms  and  details ;  but  it  ioeulcates 
innmutable  and  all-compreheDding  principles  of  duty, 
leaving  every  roan  to  apply  them  for  himself  to  the 
endless  variety  of  human  conditions.  It  separates  from 
God  the  partial,  limited  views  of  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism, and  holds  him  forth  in  the  sublime  attributes  of  the 
Universal  Father.  In  like  manner,  it  inculcates  phi« 
lantfaropy  without  excepdons  or  bounds  ;  a  love  to  man 
as  man,  a  love  founded  on  that  immortal  nature  of 
which  all  men  partake,  and  which  binds  us  jto  reqognise 
in  each  a  child  of  God  and  a  brother.  The  spirit  of 
bigotry,  which  confines  its  charity  to  a  sect,  and  the 
spirit  of  aristocracy,  which  looks  on  the  multitude  as  an 
inferior  race,  are  alike  rebuked  by  Christianity  ;  which, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  narrow  and  supersti* 
tious  age,  taught,  what  the  present  age  is  beginning  to 
understand,  that  all  men  are  essentially  equal,  and  that 
all  are  to  be  honored,  because  made  for  immortality  and 
endued  with  capacities  of  ceaseless  improvement.  The 
more  I  examme  Christianity,  the  more  I  am  struck  with 
its  universality.  I  see  in  it  a  religion  made  for  all  re- 
gions and  all  times,  for  all  classes  and  all  stages  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  fitted,  not  to  the  Asiatic  or  the  European, 
but  to  the  *  essential  principles  of  human  lutture,  to  man 
under  the  tropical  or  polar  skies,  to  all  descriptions  of 
intellect  and  condition.  It  speaks  a  language  which  all 
men  need  and  all  can  understand ;  enjoins  a  virtue, 
which  is  man's  happiness  and .  glory  in  every  age  and 
clime ;  and  ministers  consolations  and  hopes  which  an- 
swer to  man's  universal  lot,  to  the  sufferings^  the  fear, 
and  the  self-rebuke,  which  cleave  to  our  natgre.in  every 
outward  change.     I  see  in  it  the  lights  tiot.of  one  na- 
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tion,  but  of  the  worid  ;  and  a  light  reaching  beyond  the 
world,  beyond  time,  to  higher  modes  of  existence  and 
to  an  interminable  futurity.  Other  religions  have  heesk 
intended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  particular  countries 
or  times,  and  therefore  society  in  its  progress  has  out* 
grown  them  ;  but  Christianity  meets  more  and  more  the 
wants  of  the  soul  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of 
our  race,  and  thus  proves  itself  to  be  Eternal  Truth. 
After  these  remarks,  may  I  not  claim  for  Christianity 
that  character  of  universality  which  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction of  reason  ?  To  understand  fully  the  confirma- 
tion which  these  views  give  to  the  Gospel,  you  must 
compare  it  with  the  religions  prevalent  in  the  age  of 
Christ,  all  of  which  bore  the  marks  of  narrow,  local, 
temporary  institutions.  How  striking  the  contrast !  And 
how  singular  the  fact,  that  amid  this  darkness  there 
sprung  up  a  religion  so  consistent  and  universal,  as  to 
deserve  to  be  called  the  perfection  of  reason  ! 

I  do  and  must  feel,  my  friends,  that  the  claim  of 
Christianity  to  the  honor  of  being  a  rational  religion, 
is  fully  established.  As  such  I  commend  it  to  you. 
As  such  it  will  more  and  more  approve  itself,  in  pro- 
portion as  you  study  and  practise  it.  You  will  never 
find  cause  to  complain,  that  by  adopting  it  yoli  have  en- 
slaved or  degraded  your  highest  powers.  Here,  then, 
I  might  stop,  and  might  consider  my  work  as  done. 
But  I  am  aware  that  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
rational  character  of  our  religion,  which  may  still  linger 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  hearers.  A  brief  notice 
of  these  may  aid  the  purpose,  and  will  form  a  proper 
conclusion,  of  this  discourse. 

I  imagine  that  were  some  who  are  present  to  speak. 
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they'  WGidd  tdll  me,  that  if  Christianity  be  jiuiged  by  iti 
fruits,  it  deserves  any  character  but  that  of  rational.  I 
{Should  be  told  that  no  religion  has  borne  a  more  abundant 
harvest  of  e&iravagance  and  fanaticism.  I  should  be  told 
that  reason  i&  a  calm,  reflecting,  sober  principle,  and  I 
should  be  asked  whether  such  is  the  character  of  the 
Christianity  which  has  overspread  the  world.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  will  remind  me  of  the  feverish,  wild,  pas- 
sionate religion,  which  is  now  systematically  dispersed 
through  our  country,  and  I  shall  be  asked  whether  a  sys- 
tem txnder  which  such  delusions  prevail  can  be  a  rational 
one. 

To  these  objections  I  answer,  You  say  much  that  is 
true.  I  grant  that  reason  is  a  calm  and  reflecting  princi- 
ple, and  {  see  litde  calmness  or  reflection  among  many 
who  take  exclusively  the  name  of  Christ.  But  I  say, 
you  have  no  right  to  confound  Christianity  with  its  pro- 
fessors. This  religion,  as  you  know,  has  come  down  to 
us  through  many  ages  of  darkness,  during  which  it  must 
have  been  corrupted  and  obscured.  Common  candor 
requires  that  you  should  judge  of  it  as  it  came  from  its 
Founder.  Go,  then,  to  its  original  records  ;  place  your- 
selves near  Jesus  ;  and  tell  me  if  you  ever  found  your- 
selves in  the  presence  of  so  calm  a  teacher.  We  indeed 
discern  in  Jesus  great  earnestness,  but  joined  with  en- 
tit^  self-control.  Sensibility  breathes  through  his  whole 
teaching  ahd  life,  but  always  tempered  with  wisdom. 
Amidst  his  boldest  thoughts  and  expressions,  we  discov- 
er no  marks  of  uiigoverried  feeling  or  a  diseased  imagi- 
nation. Take,  as  an  example,  his  longest  discourse,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  How  weighty  the  thoughts ! 
How  grave  and  dignified  the  style  !  You  recollect^  that 
Ae   multitede  were  astonished,  not  at  the  passionate 
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vehemence,  but  at  the  authority,  with  which  he  spoke* 
p,ead  next  the  last  discourse  of  Jesus  to  hb  disciples  in 
St.  John's  Gospel.  What  a  deep,  yet  mild  and  subdued 
tenderness  mingles  with  conscious  greatness  in  that  won- 
derful address.  Take  what  is  called  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  Jesus  gave  as  the  model  of  all  prayer  to  God. 
Does  that  countenance  fanatical  fervor,  or  violent  appeals 
to  our  Creator  ?  Let  me  further  ask.  Does  Jesus  any- 
where place  religion  in  tumultuous,  ungoverned  emotion  ? 
Does  be  not  teach  us,  that  obedience,  not  feeling,  marks 
and  constitutes  true  piety,  and  that  the  most  acceptable 
offering  to  God  is  to  exercise  mercy  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ?  When  I  compare  the  clamorous  preaebmg  and 
passionate  declamation,  too  common  in  the  Christian 
world,  with  the  composed  dignity,  the  deliberate  wis- 
dom, the  freedom  from  all  extravagance,  which  chiyrac- 
terized  Jesus,  I  can  imagine  no  greater  contrast ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  fiery  zealot  is  no  representative  of 
Christianity. 

I  have  done  with  the  first  objection  ;  but  another  class 
of  objections  is  often  urged  against  the  reasonable  char- 
acter of  our  religion.  It  has  been  strenuously  maintain- 
ed, that  Christianity  contains  particular  doctrines  which 
are  irrational,  and  which  involve  the  whole  reli^on  to 
which  they  are  essential,  in  their  own  condemoation. 
To  this  class  of  objections  I  have  a  short  reply.  I  in- 
sist that  these  offensive  doctrines  do  not  belong  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  are  human  additions,  and  therefore  do  not 
derogate  from  its  reasonableness  and  truth.  What  is  the 
doctrine  most  frequendy  adduced  to  fix  the  charge  of 
irrationality  on  the  Gospel  ?  It  is  the  Trinity.  This  is 
pronounced  by  the  unbeliever  a  gross  offence  to  reason. 
It  teaches  that  there  is  one  God,  and  yet  that  th^e  are 
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three  divine  persons.  According  to  the  doctrine,  these 
three  persons  perform  different  offices,  and  sustain  differ- 
ent relations  to  each  other.  One  is  Father,  another  his 
Son.  One  sends,  another  is  sent.  They  love  each 
other^  converse  with  each  other,  and  make  a  covenant 
with  each  other ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  distinctions,  they 
are,  according  to  the  doctrine,  not  different  beings,  but 
one  being,  one  and  the  same  God.  Is  this  a  rational 
doctrine  ?  has  often  been  the  question  of  the  objector  to 
Christianity.  I  answer,  No.  I  can  as  easily  believe 
that  the  whole  human  race  are  one  man,  as  that  three  in- 
finite persons,  performing  such  different  offices,  are  one 
God.  But  I  maintain,  that,  because  the  Trinity  is  irra- 
tional, it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  reproach  belongs 
to  Christianity  ;  for  this  doctrine  is  no  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  I  know,  there  are  passages  which  are  con- 
tinually quoted  in  its  defence  ;  but  allow  me  to  prove 
doctrines  in  die  same  way,  that  is,  by  detaching  texts 
from  their  connexion  and  interpreting  tbem  without  refer- 
ence to  die  general  current  of  Scripture,  and  I  can  prove 
any  thing  and  every  thing  from  the  Bible.  I  can  prove^ 
that  God  has  human  passions.  I  can  prove  transubstan- 
ttation,  which  is  taught  much  more  explicitly  than  the 
Trinity.  Detached  texts  prove  nothing.  Christ  is  call- 
ed God  ;  the  same  title  is  given  to  Moses  and  to  rulers. 
Christ  has  said,  "I  and  my  Father  arc  one;"  so  he 
prayed  that  all  his  disciples  might  be  one,  meaning  not 
one  and  the  same  being,  but  one  in  affection  and  purpose. 
I  ask  you,  before  yon  judge  on  this  point,  to  read  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole,  i*nd  to  inquire  into  their  general 
strain  and  teaching  in  regard  to  Christ.  1  find  him  uni- 
formly distinguishing  between  himself  and  God,  calling 
himself,  not  God  the  Son,  but  the  Son  of  God,  contin- 
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ually  speaking  of  himself  as  sent  hj  God,  continuaBy 
referring  his  power  and  miracles  to  God.  I  hear  him 
saying,  that  of  himself  he  can  do  nothing,  and  praying  to 
his  Father  under  the  character  of  the  only  true  God. 
Such  I  affirm  to  be  the  tenor,  the  current,  the  genera] 
strain  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  scattered  pas- 
sages, on  which  a  different  doctrine  is  built,  should 
have  no  weight  against  this  host  of  witnesses.  Do  not 
rest  your  faith  on  a  few  texts.  Sometimes  these  favorite 
texts  are  no  part  of  Scripture.  For  example,  the  fa- 
mous passage  on  which  the  Trinity  mainly  rests,"  There 
are  three  that  bear  record  in  Heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one,"  — 
this  text,  I  say,  though  found  at  present  in  John's  Epis- 
tle, and  read  in  our  churches,  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  ablest  critics  a  forgery  ;  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
educated  ministers  of  this  country  are  satisBed,  that  it  is 
not  a  part  of  Scripture.  Suffer  no  man,  then,  to  select 
texts  for  you  as  decisive  of  religious  controversies. 
Read  the  whole  record  for  yourselves,  and  possess  your- 
selves of  its  general  import.  I  am  very  desirous  to  sep- 
arate the  doctrine  in  question  from  Christianity,  because 
it  fastens  the  charge  of  irrationality  on  the  whole  religion. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Jews  will  not  hear  of  a  Trinity.  I  have 
seen  in  the  countenance,  and  heard  in  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  the  horror  with  which  that  people  shrink  from  the 
doctrine,  that  God  died  on  the  cross.  Mahometans,  too, 
when  they  hear  this  opinion  from  Christian  missionaries, 
repeat  the  first  article  of  their  faith,  "  There  is  one 
God  ]  "  and  look  with  pity  or  scorn  on  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  as  deserters  of  the  plainest  and  greatest  truth  of 
religion.     Even  the  Indian  of  our  wilderness,  who  wor- 
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ships  the  Great  Spirit,  has  charged  absurdity  on  the 
teacher  who  has  gone  to  indoctrinate  him  b  a  Trinity. 
How  many,  too,  in  Christian  countries,  have  suspected 
the  whole  religion  for  this  one  error.  Believing,  then,  as 
I  do,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  Christianity,  my  allegiance 
to  Jesus  Christ  calls  me  openly  to  withstand  it.  In 
so  doing  I  would  wound  no  man's  feelings.  I  doubt  not, 
that  they  who  adopt  this  doctrine  intend,  equally  with 
those  who  oppose  it,  to  render  homage  to  the  truth  and 
service  to  Christianity'.  They  think  that  their  peculiar 
faith  gives  new  interest  to  the  character  and  new  authority 
to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  But  they  grievously  err.  The 
views,  by  which  they  hope  to  build  up  love  towards 
Christ,  detract  from  the  perfectipn  of  his  Father ;  and  I 
fear,  that  the  kind  of  piety,  which  prevails  now  in  the 
Christian  world,  bears  witness  to  the  sad  influence  of 
this  obscuration  of  the  true  glory  of  God-  We  need 
not  desert  reason  or  corrupt  Christianity,  to  insure  the 
purest,  deepest  love  towards  the  only  true  God,  or 
towards  Je3us  Christ,  whom  he  has  sent  for  our  re- 
demption. 

I  have  named  one  doctrine,  which  is  often  urged 
against  Christianity  as  irrational:  There  is  one  more  on 
which  I  would  offer  a  few  remarks.  Christianity  has 
often  been  reproached  with  teaching,  that  God  brings 
men  into  life  totally  depraved,  and  condemns  immense 
multitudes  to  everlasting  misery  for  sins  to  which  their 
nature  has  irresistibly  impelled  them.  This  is  said  to  be 
irrational,  and  consequently  such  must  be  the  religion 
which  teaches  it.  I  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate this  theological  fiction.  A  more  irrational  doctrine 
could  not,  I  think,  be  contrived  ;  and  it  is  something 
worse ;  it  is  as  immoral  in  its  tendency,  as  it  is  unrea- 
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sonable.  It  is  suited  to  alienate  men  from  God  and 
from  one  another.  Were  it  really  believed  (which  it 
cannot  be),  men  would  look  up  with  dread  and  detesta- 
tion to  the  Author  of  their  being,  and  look  round  with 
horror  on  their  fellow-creatures.  It  would  dissolve  so- 
ciety. Were  men  to  see  in  one  another  wholly  corrupt 
beings,  incarnate  fiends,  without' one  genuine  virtue,  so- 
ciety would  become  as  repulsive  as  a  den  of  lions  or  a 
nest  of  vipers.  All  confidence,  esteem,  love,  would 
die ;  and  without  these,  the  interest,  charm,  and  worth 
of  existence  would  expire.  What  a  pang  would  shoot 
through  a  parent's  heart,  if  he  were  to  see  in  the  smiling 
infant  a  moral  being  continually  and  wholly  prepense 
to  sin,  in  whose  mind  were  thickly  sown  the  seeds  of 
hatred  to  God  and  goodness,  and  who  had  commenced 
his  existence  under  the  curse  of  his  Creator  ?  What 
good  man  could  consent  to  be  a  parent,  if  his  o&pring 
were  to  be  bom  to  this  infinitely  wretched  inheritaoce  ? 
I  say;  the  doctrine  is  of  immoral  tendency  ;  but  I  do  not 
say  that  they  who  profess  it  are  immoral.  The  truth  is, 
that  none  do  or  can  hold  it  in  its  full  and  proper  import. 
I  have  seen  its  advocates  smile  as  benignantly  on  the 
child  whom  their  creed  has  made  a  demon,  as  if  it  were 
an  angel ;  and  I  have  seen  them  mingling  with  their  fel- 
low-creatures as  cordially  and  confidingly  as  if  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity  had  never  entered  their  ears. 
Perhaps  the  most  mischievous  effect  of  the  doctrine  is 
the  dishonor  which  it  has  thrown  on  Christianity.  This 
dishonor  I  would  wipe  away.  Christianity  teaches  no 
such  doctrine.  Where  do  you  find  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ?  Did  Jesus  teach  it,  when  he  took  little  chil- 
dren in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  said  ^^  Of  sucb 
is  the  kingdom  of  God "  ?    Did  Paul   teach  it,  when 
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be  spoke  of  the  Gentiles,  who  hare  not  the  law,  or  a 
written  revelation,  but  who  do  by  nature  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  law  ?  Christainity  indeed  speaks  strongly 
of  human  guilt,  but  always  treats  men  as  beings  who 
have  the  power  of  doing  right,  and  who  have  come  into 
existence  under  the  smile  of  their  Creator. 

I  have  now  completed  my  vindication  of  the  claim  of 
die  Gospel  to  the  character  of  a  rational  religion ;  and 
my  aim  has  been,  not  to  serve  a  party,  but  the  cause  of 
our  common  Christianity.  At  the  present  day,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  duties  of  its  friends  is,  to  rescue  it  from 
the  repfoach  of  waging  war  with  reason.  The  charac- 
ter of  our  age  demands  this.  There  have  been  times 
when  Christianity,  though  loaded  with  unreasonable  doc- 
trines, retained  its  hold  on  men's  faith;  for  men  had 
not  learned  to  think.  They  received  their  religion  as 
children  learn  die  catechism  ;  they  substituted  the  priest 
for  their  own  understandings,  and  cared  neither  what 
nor  why  they  believed.  But  that  day  is  gone  by,  and 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  has  succeeded  it,  is  sub- 
jecting Christianity  to  a  scrutiny  more  and  more  severe ; 
and  if  this  religion  cannot  vindicate  itself  to  the  re- 
flecting, the  calm,  the  wise,  as  a  reasonable  service,  it 
cannot  stand.  Fanatical  sects  may,  for  a  time,  spread 
an  intolerant  excitement  through  a  community,  and  im- 
pose silence  on  the  objections  of  the  skeptical.  But 
fanaticism  is  the  epidemic  of  a  season  ;  it  wastes  itself  by 
its  own  violence.  Sooner  or  later  the  voice  of  reflection 
will  be  heard.  Men  will  ask.  What  are  the  claims  of 
Christianity  ?  Does  it  bear  the  marks  of  truth  ?  And 
if  it  be  found  to  war  with  nature  and  reason,  it  will  be, 
and  it  ought  to  be  abandoned.  On  this  ground,  I  am 
anxious  that  Christianity  should  be   cleared   from   all 
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buDian  addiUons  and  corruptions.  If  indeed  irrational 
doctrines  belong  to  it,  then  I  have  no  desire  to  separate 
them  from  it.  I  have  no  desire,  for  the  sake  of  uphold- 
ing the  Gospel,  to  wrap  up  and  conceal,  much  less  to 
deny,  any  of  its  real  principles.  Did  I  think  that  it 
was  burdened  with  one  irrational  doctrine,  I  would  say 
so,  and  I  would  leave  it,  as  I  found  it,  with  tliis  mill- 
stone round  its  neck-  But  I  know  none  such.  I  meet, 
indeed,  some  difficulties  in  the  narrative  part  of  the 
New  Testament  ;  and  there  are  arguments  in  the  Epis- 
tles, which,  however  suited  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  they 
were  first  addressed,  are  not  apparently  adapted  to  men 
at  large  ;  but  I  see  not  a  principle  of  the  religion,  which 
my  reason,  calmly  and  impartially  exercised,  pronoun- 
ces inconsistent  with  any  great  truth.  I  have  the  strong- 
eat  conviction,  that  Christianity  is  reason  m  its  most 
perfect  form,  atid  therefore  I  plead  for  it3  disengagement 
from  the  irrational  additions  with  which  it  has  been 
clogged  for  ages. 

With  these  views  of  Christianijty,  I  do  and  I  must 
hold  it  fast.  I  cannot  surrender  it  to  the  cavils  or  scoffs 
of  infidelity.  I  do  not  blush  to  own  it,  for  it  is  a  ra- 
tional religion.  It  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  intellect  as 
well  as  those  of  the  heart.  I  know  that  men  of  strong 
minds  have  opposed  it.  But,  as  if  Providence  intended 
that  their  sophistry  should  carry  a  refutation  on  its  own 
front,  they  have  generally  fallen  into  errors  so  gross 
and  degrading,  as  to  prove  them  to  be  any  thing  rather 
than  the  apostles  of  reason.  When  I  go  from  the  study 
of  Christianity  to  their  writings,  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
passing  from  the  warm,  bright  sun  into  a  chilling  twi- 
light, which  too  often  deepens  into  utter  darkness.  I 
am  not,  then,  ashamed  of  die  Gospel.     I  see  it  glori- 
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fied  by  the  hostile  systems  which  are  reared  for  its  de- 
struction. I  follow  Jesus,  because  he  is  eminently  ^^the 
Light " ;  and  I  doubt  not,  that,  to  his  true  disciples,  he 
will  be  a  guide  to  that  world,  where  the  obscurities  of 
our  present  state  will  be  dispersed,  and  where  reason  as 
well  as  virtue  will  be  unfolded  under  the  quickening  in- 
fluence and  in  the  more  manifest  presence  of  God. 
6^* 
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DISCOURSE 

PREACHED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  ELECTION, 

Mat  26, 1830. 


JoHir  viii.  31,  33.  36:  ^Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which 
believed  on  him,  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my 
disciples  indeed ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  ypu  free."  ''If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you 
(ree,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 

The  Scriptures  coDtinu$illy  borrow  from  nature  and 
social  life,  illustrations  and  emblems  of  spiritual  truth. 
The  character,  religion,  and  blessings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  often  placed  before  us  by  sensible  images.  His 
influences  on  the  mind  are  shadowed  forth  by  the  light 
of  the  sun,  by  the  vital  union  of  the  head  with  the 
members,  by  the  shepherd  bringing  back  the  wander- 
ing flock,  by  the  vme  which  nourishes  and  fructifies 
the  branches,  by  the  foundation  sustaining  the  edifice, 
by  bread  and  wine  invigorating  the  animal  frame.  In 
our  text  we  have  a  figurative  illustration  of  his  influ* 
ence  or  religion,  peculiarly  intelligible  and  dear  to  this 
commuG^ity.  He  speaks  of  himself  at  givmg  freedom, 
that  gneat.  gppd  of  individuals  and  states;  and  by.. this 
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similitude  he  undoubtedly  intended  to  phce  before  men, 
in  a  strong  and  attractive  light,  that  spiritual  and  in- 
ward liberty  which  his  truth  confers  on  its  obedient 
disciples.  Inward,  spiritual  liberty,  this  is  the  great 
gift  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  will  be  the  chief  topic  of 
the  present  discourse.  I  wish  to  show,  that  this  h 
ilie  supreme  good  of  men,  and  that  civil  and  political 
liberty  has  but  little  worth,  but  as  it  springs  from  and 
invigorates  this. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  the  general  tone  of  this 
discourse  may  be  easily  anticipated.  I  shall  maintain, 
that  the  highest  interest  of  communities,  as  well  as 
individuals,  is  a  spiritual  interest ;  that  outward  and 
earthly  goods  are  of  little  worth,  but  as  bearing  on  the 
mind,  and  tending  to  its  liberation,  strength,  and  glory. 
And  I  am  fully  aware  that  in  taking  that  course,  I  lay 
myself  open  to  objection.  I  shall  be  told,  that  I  show 
my  ignorance  of  human  nature,  in  attempting  to  in- 
terest men  by  such  refined  views  of  society ;  that  I  am 
too  speculative ;  that  spiritual  liberty  is  too  unsubstan- 
tial and  visionary  to  be  proposed  to  statesmen  as  an 
end  in  legislation ;  that  the  dreams  of  the  closet  should 
not  be  obtruded  on  practical  men ;  that  gross  and  tan- 
gible realities  can  alone  move  the  multitude ;  and  that 
to  talk  to  politicians  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  society 
as  of  supreme  importance,  is  as  idle  as  to  try  to  stay 
with  a  breath  the  force  of  the  whirlwind. 

I  anticipate  such  objections.  But  they  do  not  mdve 
me.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  only  truth  which  is  to 
do  men  lasting  good,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  soul, 
whiqh  carries  them  into  its  depths,  which  reveak  to 
them  its  powers  and  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  The 
prepress  of  socie^  is  retarded,  by  nothing  more  than 
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by  the.  low  views  which  its  leaders  are  accustomed  to 
take  of  human  nature.  Man  has  a  mmd  as  well  as  a 
body,  and  this  he  ought  to  know  ;  and  till  he  knows  it, 
feels  it,  and  is  deeply  penetrated  by  it,  he  knows  nothing 
aright.  His  body  should,  in  a  sense,,  vanish  away  be- 
fore his  mind  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Christ,  he  should 
hate  his  animal  life  in  comparison  with  the  intellectual 
and  moral  life  which  is  to  endure  for  ever.  This  doc- 
trine, however,  is  pronounced  too  refined.  Useful  and 
practical  truth,  according  to  its  most  improved  exposi- 
tors, consists  in  knowing  that  we  have  an  animal  nature, 
and  in  making  this  our  chief  care  ;  in  knowing  that  we 
have  mouths  to  be  filled,  and  limbs  to  be  clothed  ;  that 
we  live  on  tlie  earth,  which  it  is  our  business  to  till ;  that 
we  have  a  power  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  that  this 
power  is  the  measure  of  ..the.  greatness  of  the  commu- 
nity !  For  such  doctrines  I  have  no  respect.  I  know 
no  wisdom  but  that  which  reveals  man  to  himself,  and 
which  teaches  him  to  regard!  all  social  institutions,  and 
his  whole  life,  as  the  means  of  unfolding  and  exaltiug  the 
spirit  within  him.  All  policy  which  does-  not  reco^se 
this  truth,  seems  to  me  shallow.  The  statesman  who 
does  not  look  at  the  bearing  of  his  measures  on  the  mind 
of  a  nation,  is  unfit  to  touch  one  of  men's  great  in- 
terests. Unhappily,  statesmen  have  seldom  understood 
the  sacredness  of  human  nature  and  human  society. 
Hence,  policy  has  becojue  almost  a  contaminated  word. 
Hence,  government  has  so  often  beeti  the  scourge  of 
mankind. 

I  mean  not  to  disparage  political  science.  The  best 
constitution  and  the  best  administration  of  a  state,  are 
subjects  worthy  of  the  profoundest  thought.  But  there 
are  deeper  foundations  of  public  prosperity  than  these. 
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The  statesman  who  would  substitute  these  for  that  vir- 
tue which  they  ought  to  subserve  and  exah,  wiU  only  add 
his  name  to  the  long  catalogue  which  history  preserves 
of  baffled  politicians.  It  is  idle  to  hope,  by  our  short- 
sighted contri varices,  to  insure  to  a  people  a  happiness 
which  their  own  character  has  not  earned.  The  ever- 
lasting laws  of  God's  moral  government  we  cannot  re- 
peal ;  and  parchment  constitutions,  however  vtrise,  will 
prove  no  shelter  from  the  retributions  which  fall  on  a 
degraded  community. 

With  these  convictions,  I  feel  that  no  teaching  is  so 
practical  as  that  which  impresses  on  a  people  the  impor- 
tance of  their  spiritual  interests.  With  these  convic- 
tions, I  feel  that  I  cannot  better  meet  the  demands  of 
this  occasion,  than  by  leading  you  to  prize,  above  all 
other  rights  and  liberties,  that  inward  freedom  which 
Christ  came  to  confer.  To  this  topic  1  now  solicit 
your  attention. 

And  first,  I  may  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  Inward, 
Spiritual  Freedom.  The  common  and  true  answer  is, 
that  it  is  freedom  from  sin.  I  apprehend,  however,  that 
to  many,  if  not  to  most,  these  words  are  too  vague  to 
convey  a  full  and  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  ^f  the 
blessing.  Let  me,  then,  offer  a  brief  explanation ;  and 
the  most  important  remark  in  illustrating  this  freedom^ 
is,  that  it  is  not  a  negative  state,  not  the  mere  absence 
of  sin  ;  for  such  a  freedom  may  be  ascribed  to  inferior 
animals,  or  to  children  before  becoming  moral  agents. 
Spu'itual  freedom  is  the  attribute  of  a  mind,  in  which 
reason  and  conscience  have  begun  to  act,  and  which  is 
free  through  its  own  energy,  through  fidelity  to  the  truth, 
through  resistance  of  temptation.  I  cannot  therefore 
better  give  my  views  of  spiritual  freedom,  than  by  say- 
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ing,  that  it  is  moral  energy  or  force  of  holy  purpose  put 
forth  against  the  senses,  against  the  passions,  against  the 
world,  and  thus  liberatmg  the  intellect,  conscience,  and 
will,  so  that  they  may  act  with  strength  and  unfold  them- 
selves for  ever.  The  essence  of  spiritual  freedom  is 
power.  A  man  liberated  from  sensual  lusts  by  a  palsy, 
would  not  therefore  be  inwardly  free.  He  only  is  free, 
who,  through  $elf*conflict  and  moral  resolution,  sustained 
by  trust  in  God,  subdues  the  passions  which  have  de- 
based him,  and,  escaping  the  thraldom  of  low  objects, 
binds  himself  to  pure  and  lofty  ones.  That  mind  alone 
is  free,  which,  looking  to  God  as  the  inspirer  and  re- 
warder  of  virtue,  adopts  his  law,  written  on  the  heart 
and  in  bis  word,  as  its  supreme  rule,  and  which,  in  obe- 
dience to  this,  governs  itself,  reveres  itself,  exerts  faith- 
fully its  best  powers,  and  unfolds  itself  by  well-doing,  in 
whatever  sphere  God's  providence  assigns. 

It  has  pleased  the  All-wise  Disposer  to  encompass 
us  from  our  birth  by  difficulty  and  allurement,  to  place 
us  in  a  world  where  wrong-doing  is  often  gainful,  and 
duty  rough  and  perilous,  where  many  vices  oppose  the 
dictates  of  the  inward  monitor,  where  the  body  presses 
as  a  weight  on  the  mind,  and  matter,  by  its  perpetual 
agency  on  the  senses,  becomes  a  barrier  between  us  and 
the  spiritual  world.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  influences, 
which  menace  the  intellect  and  heart ;  and  to  be  free,  i$ 
to  Withstand  and  conquer  these. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  masters  the  senses,  which 
protects  itself  against  animal  appetites,  which  contemns 
pleasure  and  pain  in  comparison  with  its  own  energy, 
which  penetrates  beneath  the  body  and  recognises  its 
own  reality  and  greatness,  which  passes  life,  not  in  ask- 
ing what  it  shall  eat  or  drink,  but  in  hungering,  thirst* 
Ing,  and  seeking  after  righteousness. 
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I  call  that  oqiihI  free,  which  escapes  the  bondage  of 
matter,  which,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  material  uni- 
verse and  making  it  a  prison  ws^l,  passes  beyond  it  to  its 
Author,  and  finds  in  the  radiant .  signatures  which  it 
everywhere  bears  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  helps  to  its  own 
spiritual  enlargement.  • 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  jealously  guards  its  mtel- 
lectual  rights  and  powers,  whicb  cb&s  no  man  master, 
which  does  not  content  itself  with  a  passive  or  heredi- 
tary faith,  which  opens  itself  to  light  whencesoever  it 
may  come,  which  receives  new  truth  as  an  angel  from 
heaven,  which,  whilst  consulting  others,  inquires  stiU 
more  of  the  oracle  within  itself,  and  uses  instructions 
from  abroad,  not  to  supersede  but  to  quicken  and  exalt 
its  own  energies. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  sets  no  bounds  to  its  love, 
which  is  not  imprisoned  in  itself  or  in  a  sectj  which  rec- 
ognises in  all  human  beings  the  image  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  his  children,  which  delights  iin  virtue  and  sym- 
pathizes with  sufiering  wherever  thfey  are  seen,  which 
conquers  pride,  anger,  and  slbth,  and  offers  itself  up  a 
willmg  victim  to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  not  passively  framed 
by  outward  circumstances,  which  is  not  swept  away  by 
the  torrent  of  events,  which  is  not  tlie  creature  of  acci- 
dental impulse,  but  which  bends  events  to  its  own  im- 
provement, and  acts  from  an  inward  spring,  from  immu- 
table principles  which  it  has  deliberately  espoused. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  protects  itself  against  the 
usurpations  of  society,  which  does  not  cower  to  human 
opinion,  which  feels  itself  accountable  to  a  higher  tribu- 
nal than  man's,  which  respects  a  higher  law  than  fashion, 
which  respects  itself  too  much  to  be  the  slave  or  tod 
of  the  many  or  the  fewl   ' 
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I  cell  that  mind  free,  which,  ibrouj^  confidence  in  God 
and  ia  the  power  of  virtue,  has  cast  off  all  fear  but  that 
of  wrongdoing,  which  no  menace  or  peril  can  enthrall, 
which  is  calm  in  the  midst  of  tumults,  and  possesses  it* 
self  though  all  ^se  be  lost. 

I  oail  liiat  mlod  free,  winch  resists  the  bondage  of 
haibic,  t^hic^  does  not  meeluuiicallj  repeat  itself  and 
copy  the  past,  \diieh  does  not  live  on  its  old  virtues, 
!which  does  not  enslave  itself  to  precise  rules,  but  which 
forgets  what  is  behind,  listens  for  new  and  higher  mo* 
nitions  of  conscience,  and  rejoices  to  pour  itself  forth  m 
fresh  and  higher  exertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  jealous  of  its  own  free* 
4k>m,  which  guards  itself  from  being  merged  In  others, 
which  guards  its  empire  over  itself  as  nobler  than  the 
empire  of  the  world. 

In  fine,  I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  conscious  of  its 
affinity  with  God,  and  confiding  in  his  promises  by  Jesus 
Christ,  devotes  itself  faithfully  to  the  unfolding  of  all  its 
powers,  which  passes  the  bounds  of  time  and  death, 
which  hopes  jto  advance  for  ever,  and  which  finds  inex<- 
haustib]^  power,  both  for  action  and  suffering,  in  the 
prospect  of  immortality. 

Such  is  the  spiritual  freedom  which  Christ  came  te 
give.  It  consists  in  moral  force,  in  self-control,  in  the 
enlai^ement  of  thought  and  affection,  and  in  the  unre^- 
strained  acdon  of  our  best  powers.  This  is  the  great 
good  of  Christianity,  nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater 
within  the  gift  of  God.  I  know  that  to  many,  this  will 
seem  too  refined  a  good  to  be  proposed  as  the  great  end 
of  society  and  government.  But  our  skepticism  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  things.  I  know  how  little  this 
freedom  is  understood  or  enjoyed,  how  enslaved  men 
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are  to  sense,  and  passion,  and  the  world  ;  and  I  know, 
too,  that  through  this  slavery  they  are  wretched,  and 
that  while  it  lasts  no  social  institution  can  give  them 
happiness. 

I  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  show,  that  civil  or 
political  liberty  is  of  little  worth,  but  as  it  springs  from, 
expresses,  and  invigorates  this  spiritual  freedom.  1  ac- 
count civil  liberty  as  the  chief  good  of  states,  because  it 
accords  with,  and  ministers  to,  energy  and  elevation  of 
mind.  Nor  is  this  a  truth  so  remote  or  obscure  as  to 
need  laborious  proof  or  illustration.  For  consider  what 
civil  liberty  means.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  all  re- 
straint, but  such  as  the  public  weal  demands.  And  what 
is  the  end  and  benefit  of  removing  restraint  ?  It  is  that 
men  may  put  forth  their  powers,  and  act  from  them- 
selves. Vigorous  and  invigorating  action  is  the  chief 
fruit  of  all  outward  freedom.  Why  break  the  chains 
from  the  capti\'e,  but  that  he  may  bring  into  play  his  lib- 
erated limbs  }  Wliy  open  his  prison,  but  that  he  may 
go  forth,  and  open  his  eyes  on  a  wide  prospect,  and 
exert  and  enjoy  his  various  energies  ?  Liberty,  which 
does  not  minister  to  action  and  the  growth  of  power,  is 
only  a  name,  is  no  better  than  slavery. 

The  chief  benefit  of  free  institutions  is  clear  and  un- 
utterably precious.  Their  chief  benefit  is,  that  they  aid 
freedom  of  mind,  that  they  give  scope  to  man's  faculties, 
that  they  throw  him  on  his  own  resources,  and  sum- 
mon him  to  work  out  his  own  happiness.  It  is,  that, 
by  removing  restraint  from  intellect,  they  favor  force, 
originality,  and  enlargement  of  thought.  It  is,  that,  by 
removing  restraint  from  worship,  they  favor  the  ascent 
of  the  soul  to  God.     It  is,  that,  by  removing  restraint 
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from  industry,  they  stir  up  iDvention  and  enterprise  to 
explore  and  subdue  the  material  world,  and  thus  rescue 
the  race  from  those  sore  physical  wants  and  pains, 
which  narrow  and  blight  the  mind.  It  is,  that  they 
cherish  noble  sentiments,  frankness,  courage,  and  self- 
respect. 

Free  institutions  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
freedom  and  force  of  mind,  by  teaching  the  essential 
equality  of  men,  and  their  right  and  duty  to  govern 
themselves ;  and  I  cannot  but  consider  the  superiority 
of  an  elective  government,  as  consisting  very  much  in 
the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  these  ennobling  truths. 
It  has  often  been  said,  that  a  good  code  of  laws,  and 
not  the  form  of  government,  is  what  determines  a  peo* 
pie's  happiness.  But  good  laws,  if  not  springing  from 
the  community,  if  imposed  by  a  master,  would  lose 
much  of  their  value.  The  best  code  is  that  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  will  of  the  people  who  obey  it ;  which, 
whilst  it  speaks  with  authority,  still  recognises  self- 
government  as  the  primary  right  and  duty  of  a  rational 
being  ;  and  which  thus  cherishes  in  the  individufd,  be 
his  condition  what  it  may,  a  just  self-respect. 

We  may  learn,  that  the  chief  good  and  the  most 
precious  fruit  of  civil  liberty,  is  spiritual  freedom  and 
power,  by  considering  what  is  the  chief  evil  of  tyranny. 
I  know  that  tyranny  does  evil  by  invading  men's  out- 
ward interests,  by  making  property  and  life  msecure, 
by  robbing  the  laborer  to  pamper  the  noble  and  king. 
But  its  worst  influence  is  urithin.  Its  chief  curse  is, 
that  it  breaks  and  tames  the  spirit,  sinks  man  in  his 
own  eyes,  takes  away  vigor  of  thought  and  action,  sub- 
stitutes for  conscience  an  outward  rule,  makes  him  ab- 
ject, cowardly,  a  parasite  and  a  cringing  slave.     Tins 
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ia  the  ewse  of  tyninny^  It  wara  witb  tiie  soul,  aai 
thus  it  wars  with  God.  We  read  m  theologians  an^ 
poetS)  of  angels  fighting  against  the  Creator^  of  hattlea 
in^  heaven.  But  God's  tbrdne  in  heaven  is  uaassailabli^ 
The  only  war  against  God  is^  aga^Hsist  h»s  ims^^  against 
the  divine  principle  in  the  soul,  and  this  is  waged  by 
tyrEuiny  in  all  its  forms.  We  here  see  the  chief  curse 
of  tyranny  ;  and  this  should  teach  us  that  civil  freddooi 
is  a  blessing,  chiefly  as  it  reverences  the  human  soul|> 
and  ministers  to  its  growth  a6d  power. 

Without  this  inward,  spiritual  freedom,  OQtward  lib- 
erty is  of  Kttle  worth.  What  boots  it,  that  I  am  crushed 
by  no  foreign  yoke,  if  through  ignorance  and  vice^ 
tiirough  selfishness  and  fear,  I  want  the  eommaud  of 
my  own  mind  ?  The  worst  tyrants  are  those  whieih 
establish  themselves  in  our  own  breast.  The  man  who 
wantsf  force  of  principle  and  purpose^  is  a.  slave^  haw- 
ever  firee  the  air  he  breathes.  The  miad,  alter  all,  ia 
our  only  possession^  or,  in  other  Words^  w»  possess  stU 
tilings  through  its  aaergy  and  eafergemeiBt ;  and; civil  in-* 
stitutioisis  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  free  and  puce  mind^ 
to  which  they  give  birth. 

It  wifl  be  seen  frotn  these  reraiarks>,  tbet  I  coosider 
the  freedom  dr  moral  strength  of  the  bdividual  n!und,i 
as  the  supreme  good,  and  the  highest  end  of  govern^ 
ment.  I  am  aware  that  othet  views  are  often  taken« 
It  is  said  that  govemmeBt  is  iiitended  foe  the  public^ 
for  the  Gommunity,  not  for  the  individual.  The  idea  of 
a  national  interest  prevails  in  the  miiDds  of  atatesmen, 
and  to  this  it  is  thought  that  the  individual  may  bel  sac<* 
fificed.  But  I  would  maintain,  that  the  individual  is 
not  made  for  the  state,  so  much  as  the  state  for  the  in* 
dividual.     A  man  is  not  created  for  fK)litioa}  relations 
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ts  his  highest  end,  but  for  indefinite  spiritual  progress, 
and  is  placed  in  political  relations  as  the  means  of  his 
progress.  The  human  soul  is  greater,  more  sacred,  than 
the  state,  and  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  it.  The 
human  soul  is  to  outlive  all  earthly  institutions.  The 
distinction  of  nations  is  to  pass  away.  Thrones,  which 
have  stood  for  ages,  are  to  meet  the  doom  pronounced 
upon  all  man's  works.  But  the  individual  mind  sur- 
vives, and  the  obscurest  subject,  if  true  to  God,  wili 
rise  to  a  power  never  wielded  by  earthly  potentates. 

A  human  being  is  a  member  of  the  community,  not 
as  a  limb  is  a  member  of  the  body,  or  as  a  wheel  is  a 
part  of  a  machine,  intended  only  to  contribute  to  some 
general,  joint  result.  He  was  created,  not  to  be  merged 
in  the  whole,  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  as  a  particle 
of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  to  aid  only  in  composing 
a  mass.  He  is  an  ultimate  being,  made  for  his  own 
perfection  as  the  highest  end,  made  to  maintain  an  in* 
dividual  existence,  and  to  serve  others  only  as  far  as 
consists  with  his  own  virtue  and  progress.  Hitherto 
governments  have  tended  greatly  to  obscure  this  im- 
portance  of  the  individual,  to  depress  him  in  his  own 
eyes,  to  give  him  the  idea  of  an  outward  interest  more 
important  than  the  invisible  soul,  and  of  an  outward 
authority  more  sacred  than  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
own  secret  conscience.  Rulers  have  called  the  private 
man  the  property  of  the  state,  meaning  generally  by  the 
state  themselves,  and  thus  the  many  have  been  immo- 
lated to  the  few,  and  have  even  believed  that  this  was 
their  highest  destination.  These  views  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  withstood.  Nothing  seems  to  me  so  needful 
as  to  give  to  the  mind  the  consciousness,  which  govern- 

meuts  have  done  so  much  to  suppress',  of  its  own  pep* 
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ante  worth.  Let  tbe  iodividua)  feel^  that^  thfOfi^  hk 
iinmonality,  be  may  ockoctotrata  id  his  own  being  a 
greater  good  tl)an  that  of  nalioiui.  Let  him  feel  that  he 
is  placed  io  the  community,  not  to  part  with  his  iodi* 
viduality,  or  to  beccmie  a  tool,  but  that  he  should  find 
a  sphere  for  his  various  powers,  and  a  preparation  for 
immortal  glory.  To  me,  the  prepress  of  society  con- 
sists in  nothing  more,  than  in  bringing  out  the  mdivid* 
ual,  in  giving  him  a  conseiousness  of  his  own  beings 
and  in  quickening  him  to  strengthen  and  elevate  his 
own  nund. 

In  thus  maintaining  that  the  individual  is  the  end 
of  social  institutions  j  I  may  be  thought  to  discourag# 
public  efforts  and  tbe  sacrifice  of  private  interests  to 
the  state.  Far  from  it.  No  man,  I  affirm,  will  serve 
his  fellow-beings  so  effectually,  so  fervently,  as  he  who 
is  not  their  slave ;  as  he  who,  casting  off  every  other 
yoke,  subjects  himself  to  the  law  of  duty  in  his  own 
mind*  For  this  law  enjoins  a  disinterested  and  geoer-^ 
ous  spirit,  as  man's  glory  and  likeness  to  his  Maker- 
Individuality,  or  moral  self-subsistence,  is  the  surest 
foundation  of  an  all^omprehending  love.  No  man  so 
multiplies  his  bonds  with  the  community,  as  he  who 
watches  most  jealously  over  his  own  perfection.  There 
is  a  beautifiil  harmony  between  the  good  of  the  state 
and  the  moral  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 
Were  it  not  so,  were  these  interests  in  any  case  dis- 
cordant, were  an  individual  ever  called  to  serve  his* 
country  by  acts  debasing  his  own  mind,  he  ought  not 
to  waver  a  moment  as  to  the  good  which  he  should 
prefer.  Property,  life,  he  should  joyfully  surrender  to. 
the  state.  But  his  soul  be  must  never  stain  or  enslave. 
Frwi  fioirerty,  pain,  tbe^  rack,  tbe  gibbet,  he  sboul^ 
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D0t  f^doil  i  but  for  no  good  of  otlicrs  ought  he  to  part 
with  self*6odtro]^  or  violcto  the  inward  law.  We  spieak 
of  the  patriot  as  sticrificitig  himself  to  the  public  wea)^ 
Do  we  D^eaa,  that  be  3ftcrtfice9  what  is  mott  profierly 
hifitdeir,  the  priacipk  of  piety  and  virtue  i  Do  we 
not  feel,  that,  however 'great  may  be  the  good,  which, 
through  his  sufieriogs,  accrues  to  the  state,  a  greater 
and  purer  gto^y  redounds  to  himself,  and  that  the  most 
pr^eious  frait  of  hid  disinterested  services,  is  the  strength 
of  resolution  and  philanthropy  which  is  accumulated  in 
bis  owft  soul  f 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  support  the 
doetrine,  thftt  spiritoal  freedom,  or  force  and  elevation 
of  soul,  is  the  great  good  to  wfaich  civU  freedom  is  sub^ 
ordinate^  and  which  all  doeial  institutions  should  propose 
*$*  their  dupreit^e  end. 

I  prddeed  to*  point  out  some  of  the  means  by  which 
this  ^piritisal  liljer^  may  be  advanced;  and,  passing 
over  A  great  variety  of  topics,  I  shall  confine  piyself  to 
two  ;— ^Religion  and  Government. 

I  begin  with  Religion,  the  mightiest  agent  in  human 
afiairs.  To  thb  belongs  preeminently  the  work  of 
freeing  and  elevating  the  mind#  All  other  means  are 
comparatively  impotent.  The  sense  of  God  is  the  only 
spring)  by  which  the  crushing  weight  of  sense,  of  the 
world,  and  temptation,  can  be  withstood.  Without  a 
consciousness  of  our  relation  to  God,  all  other  relations 
will  prove  adverse  to  spiritual  life  and  progress.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  religious  sentiment  as  the  mightiest 
fligent  on  earth.  It  hae  accomplished  more,  it  has 
strengthened  men  to  do  and  suffer  more,  than  ail  other 
principles.     It  can  sustaiti  the  mind  against  all  other 
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powers.  Of  all  principles  it  is  the  deepest,  the  most 
meradicable.  In  its  perversioiiy  indeed,  it  has  been 
fruitful  of  crime  and  woe  ;  but  the  very  energy  which 
it  has  given  to  the  passions,  when  they  have  mixed 
with  and  corrupted  it,  teaches  us  the  onmipotence  with 
which  it  is  imbued. 

Religion  gives  Ufe,  strength,  elevation  to  the  mind, 
by  connecting  it  with  the  Infinite  Mind ;  by  teaching  it 
to  regard  itself  as  the  offspring  and  care  of  the  Infinite 
Father,  who  created  it  that  he  might  communicate  to  it 
his  own  spirit  and  perfections,  who  framed  it  for  truth 
and  virtue,  who  framed  it  for  himself,  who  subjects  it 
to  sore  trials,  that  by  conflict  and  endurance  it  may 
grow  strong,  and  who  has  sent  his  Son  to  purify  it 
from  every  sin,  and  to  clothe  it  with  immortality.  It  is 
religion  alone,  which  nourishes  patient,  resolute  hopes 
and  efforts  for  our  own  souls.  Without  it,  we  can  hard- 
ly escape  self-contempt,  and  the  contempt  of  our  race. 
Without  God,  our  existence  has  no  su^ort,  our  Ufe  no 
aim,  our  improvements  no  permanence,  our  best  labors 
no  sure  and  enduring  results,  our  spiritual  weakness  no 
power  to  lean  upon,  and  our  noblest  aspirations  and 
desires  no  pledge  of  being  realized  in  a  better  state. 
Struggling  virtue  has  no  friend ;  suffering  virtue  no 
promise  of  victory.  Take  away  God,  and  life  becomes 
mean,  and  man  poorer  than  the  brute.  —  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  greatness  of  human  nature  ;  but 
it  is  great  only  through  its  parentage  ;  great,  because 
descended  from  God,  because  connected  with  a  good- 
ness and  power  from  which  it  is  to  be  enriched  for  ever; 
and  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  this  connexion, 
can  give  that  hope  of  elevation,  through  which  alone 
the  mind  is  to  rise  to  true  strength  and  liberty. 
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All  Ae  U^hs  df  religion  conspire  to  one  edd^  spiritcnA 
liberty.  All  the  objects  which  it  oibrs  to  our  thoughts 
ai-e  sublime^  kiddling,  exalting.  Its  ftmdamenfal  ti^uth  i» 
the  existence  of  one  God)  one  lignite  and  Everlasting 
Father ;  and  it  teaches  m  to  look  on  the  Universe  as  per- 
vaded, quickened,  and  vitally  joined  into  one  harmonious 
and  beneficent  whole,  by  his  ever-presetit  and  omnipotent 
love.  By  this  ftruth  it  breaks  the  power  of  matter  and 
sense,  of  present  pleasure  and  pain,  of  anxiety  and  fear. 
It  turns  die  mind  from  the  visible,  the  outward  and  per- 
ishable, to  the  Unseen,  Spiritual,  and  Eternal,  and,  ally- 
ing k  wkb  pure  and  great  objects,  makes  it  free. 

I  well  know,  that  what  I  now  say,  may  seem  to  some 
t6  want  the  sanction  of  experience.  By  many,  religion 
is  perhaps  regarded  ai^  die  last  prii)rci|de  to  give  inward 
energy  and  freedom.  I  may  be  told  of  its  threatenings, 
and  of  the  bondage  which  th^  impose^  I  acknowledge 
that  feligbn  has  thredtening^,  and  it  must  have  them ; 
for  evil,  misery,  is  necessarily  and  unchangeably  bound 
up  with  wrong-doing,  with  the  abuse  of  moral  power. 
From  the  nature  of  things,  a  mind  disloyad  to  God  and 
duty,  must  suffer  ;  and  religion,  in  uttering  this,  only  re- 
echoes the  plain  teaching  of  conscience.  Bnt  let  rt  be 
remembered,  that  the  shtgle  end  of  the  threatenings  of 
I'eligion,  is  to  make  xxs  spiritually  free.  They  are  all  di* 
rected  against  the  passiond  which  enthrall  and  degt-ade  us. 
They  are  weapons  given  to  conscience,  with  which  to 
fight  the  good  fight,  and  to  establish  its  throne  within  us. 
When  not  thus  used,  they  are  turned  from  their  end  5  and 
if  by  injudicious  preaching  they  engender  superstition,  let 
not  the  fault  be  laid  at  the  door  of  religion. 

1  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  so  many  doubt  the  powef 
of  teli^on  to  give  strength,  dignity,  and  freedito  t^  the 
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mind.  What  bears  this  name  too  often  yields  no  such 
fruits.  Here,  religion  is  a  form,  a  round  of  prayers  and 
rites,  an  attempt  to  propitiate  God  by  flattery  and  fawn- 
ing. There,  it  is  terror  and  subjection  to  a  minister  or 
priest ;  and  there,  it  is  a  violence  of  emotion,  bearing ' 
away  the  mind  like  a  whirlwmd,  and  robbing  it  of  self- 
direction.  But  true  religion  disclaims  connexion  with 
these  usurpers  of  its  name.  It  is  a  calm,  deep  convic- 
tion of  God's  paternal  interest  in  the  improvement,  hap- 
piness, and  honor  of  his  creatures ;  a  practical  persua- 
sion, that  he  delights  in  virtue  and  not  in  forms  and  flat- 
teries, and  that  he  especially  delights  in  resolute  effort  to 
conform  ourselves  to  the  disinterested  love  and  rectitude 
which  constitute  his  own  glory.  It  is  for  this  religion, 
that  I  claim  the  honor  of  giving  dignity  and  freedom  to 
the  mind. 

The  need  of  religion  to  accomplish  this  work,  is  in  no 
degree  superseded  by  what  is  called  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety. I  should  say  that  civilization,  so  far  from  being 
able  of  itself  to  give  moral  strength  and  elevation,  includes 
causes  of  degradation,  which  nothing  but  the  religious 
principle  can  withstand.  It  multiplies,  undoubtedly,  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life  ;  but  in  these  I  see  sore 
trials  and  perils  to  the  soul.  These  minister  to  the  sen- 
sual element  in  human  nature,  to  that  part  of  our  consti- 
tution, which  allies,  and  too  often  enslaves  us,  to  the 
earth.  Of  consequence,  civilization  needs,  that  propor- 
tional aid  should  be  given  to  the  spiritual  element  in  man, 
and  I  know  not  where  it  is  to  be  found  but  in  religion. 
Without  this,  the  civilized  man,  with  all  his  properties 
and  refinements,  rises  little  in  true  dignity  above  the  sav- 
age whom  he  disdains.  You  tell  me  of  civilization,  of 
its  arts  and  sciences,  as  the  sure  instruments  of  htmmQ 
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elevation.  You  tell  me,  how  by  these  man  masters  and 
bends  to  his  use  the  powers  of  nature.  T  know  he  mas- 
ters them,  but  it  is  to  become  in  turn  their  slave.  He 
explores  and  cultivates  the  earth,  but  it  is  to  grow  more 
earthly.  He  explores  the  hidden  mine,  but  it  is  to  forge 
himself  chains.  He  visits  all  regions,  but  therefore  lives 
a  stranger  to  his  own  soul.  In  the  very  progress  of  civ- 
ilization, I  see  the  need  of  an  antagonist  principle  to  the 
senses,  of  a  power  to  free  man  from  matter,  to  recall  him 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward  world  ;  and  religion  alone 
is  equal  to  so  great  a  work. 

The  advantages  of  civilization  have  their  peril.  In 
such  a  state  of  society,  opinion  and  law  impose  salutary 
restraint,  and  produce  general  order  and  security.  But 
the  power  of  opinion  grows  into  a  despotism,  which  more 
than  all  things,  represses  original  and  free  thought,  sub- 
verts individuality  of  character,  reduces  the  community 
to  a  spiridess  monotony,  and  chills  the  love  of  perfection. 
Religion,  considered  simply  as  the  principle,  which  bal- 
ances the  power  of  human  opinion,  which  takes  man  out 
of  the  grasp  of  custom  and  fashion,  and  teaches  him  to 
refer  himself  to  a  higher  tribunal,  is  an  infinite  aid  to 
moral  strength  and  elevation. 

An  important  benefit  of  civilization,  of  which  we  hear 
much  from  the  political  economist,  is  the  division  of  la- 
bor, by  which  arts  are  perfected.  But  this,  by  confining 
the  mind  to  an  unceasing  round  of  petty  operations,  tends 
to  break  it  into  littleness.  We  possess  improved  fabiics, 
but  deteriorated  men.  Another  advantage  of  civiHzation 
is,  that  manners  are  refined,  and  accomplishments  multi- 
plied ;  but  these  are  continually  seen  to  supplant  simpli- 
city of  character,  strength  of  feeling,  the  love  of  nature, 
the  love  of  inward  beauty  and  glory.     Under  outward 
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courtesjr,  we  see  a  ooH  selfishness ,  a  spirit  of  calcula- 
tion, and  little  energy  of  love. 

I  confess  I  look  round  on  civilized  society  with  many 
fears,  and  with  more  and  more  earnest  desire,  that  a  re- 
generating spirit  from  heaven,  from  religion,  may  descend 
upon  and  pervade  it.  I  particularly  fear,  that  Various 
causes  are  acting  powerfully  among  ourselves,  to  inflame 
and  madden  that  enslaving  and  degrading  principle,  the 
passion  for  property.  For  example,  the  absence  of  he- 
reditary distinctions  in  oul*  country,  gives  prominence  to 
the  distinction  of  wealth,  and  holds  up  this  as  the  chief 
prize  to  ambition.  Add  to  this  the  epicurean,  self-indul- 
gent habits,  which  our  prosperity  has  multiplied,  and 
which  crave  insatiably  for  enlarging  wealth  as  the  only 
means  of  gratification.  This  peril  is  increased  by  the 
spirit  of  our  times,  which  is  a  spirit  of  commerce,  indus- 
try, internal  improvements,  mechanical  invention,  politi- 
cal economy,  and  peace.  Think  not  that  I  would  dis- 
parage commerce,  mechanical  skill,  and  especially  pacific 
connexions  among  states.  But  there  is  danger  that  these 
blessings  may  by  pervasion  issue  in  a  slavish  love  of 
lucre.  It  seems  to  me,  that  some  of  the  objects  vvhich 
once  moved  men  most  powerfully,  are  gradually  losing 
their  sway,  and  thus  the  mind  is  left  more  open  to*the 
excitement  of  wealth.  For  example,  military  distinction 
is  taking  the  inferior  place  which  it  deserves ;  and  the 
consequence  will  be,  that  the  energy  and  ambition,  which 
have  been  exhausted  in  war,  will  seek  new. directions  ; 
and  happy  shall  we  be  if  they  do  not  flow  into  the  chan- 
nel of  gain.  So  I  think  that  political  eminence  is  to  be 
less  and  less  coveted ;  and  there  is  danger  that  the  ener- 
gies absorbed  by  it  will  be  spent  in  seeking  another  kind 
of  dominion,  the  dominion  of  property.     And  if  such 
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be  the  tfi^vity  what  shall  we  gain  by  what  is  called  the 
progress  of  society  ?  What  shall  we  gain  by  national 
peace,  if  men,  instead  of  meeting  on  the  field  of  battle, 
wage  with  pne  another  ii^  mora  inglorious  strife  of  dis«- 
honest  and  rapacioMs  traffic  ?  What  shall  we  gain  by  th^ 
waning  of  political  ambition,  if  the  iptrigyeis  of  the  ex* 
change  take  place  of  those  of  the  cabinet,  and  private 
pomp  aad  luxury  be  substituted  for  the  splendor  of  pub- 
lic life  ?  f  aP9  no  foe  to  civillzat;ion*  I  rejoice  i)i  its 
progress.  iQut  I  meap  to  say,  that,  without  a  pure  reli* 
gion  to  modify  its  tendencies,  to  inspire  and  refine  it,  we 
shall  be  corrupted,  not  ennobled  by  it.  It  is  the  excel* 
lence  of  the  religious  principle,  that  it  aid?  apd  carries 
forward  civilisation,  extends  scieuce  and  arts,  muhipiies 
the  conveniences  and  orn^mepts  of  life^  aAd  at  the  same 
time  spoils  them  of  their  enslaving  power,  and  ev^n  con- 
verts them  into  means  and  ministers  of  ihat  spiritual 
freedom,  which,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  endanger 
and  destroy. 

In  order,  however,  that  religion  .^hould  yield  its  full 
and  best  fruits,  one  thing  is  necessary ;  and  the  times 
require  that  I  should  state  it  with  great  distinctness.  It 
is  necessary  that  religion  should  be  held  and  professed  in 
a  liberal'  spirit.  Just  as  far  as  it  assumes  an  intolerant, 
exclusive,  sectarian  form,  it  subverts,  instead  of  strength- 
ening, the  soul's  freedom,  and  becomes  the  heaviest  and 
most  galling  yoke  which  is  laid  on  the  intellect  and  con- 
science. Religion  must  be  viewed,  not  as  a  monopoly 
of  priests,  ministers,  or  sects,  not  as  conferring  on  any 
man  a  right  to  dictate  to  his  fellow-beings,  not  as  an  in- 
strument by  which  the  few  may  awe  the  many,  not  as 
bestowing  on  one  a  prerogative  which  is  not  enjoyed  by 
9II,  but  as  the  property  of  every  hnnpan  being,  aiM  ?ts  the 
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great  subject  for  every  human  mind.  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  revelation  of  a  common  Father,  to  whom 
all  have  equal  access,  who  invites  all  to  the  like  immedi- 
ate communion,  who  has  no  favorites,  who  has  appointed 
no  infallible  expounders  of  his  will,  who  opens  his  works 
and  word  to  every  eye,  and  calls  upon  all  to  read  for 
themselves,  and  to  follow  fearlessly  the  best  convictions  of 
their  own  understandings.  Let  religion  be  seized  on  by 
individuals  or  sects,  as  their  special  province  ;  let  them 
clothe  themselves  with  God^s  prerogative  of  judgment ; 
let  them  succeed  in  enforcing  their  creed  by  penalties  of 
law,  or  penalties  of  opinion  ;  let  them  succeed  in  fixing  a 
brand  on  virtuous  men,  whose  only  crime  is  free  investi- 
gation ;  and  religion  becomes  the  most  blighting  tyranny 
which  can  establish  itself  over  the  mind.  You  have  all 
heard  of  the  outward  evils,  which  religion,  when  thus 
turned  into  tyranny,  has  inflicted  ;  how  it  has  dug  dreary 
dungeons,  kindled  fires  for  the  martyr,  and  invented  in- 
struments of  exquisite  torture.  But  to  me  all  this  is  less 
fearful  than  its  influence  over  the  mind.  When  I  see 
the  superstitions  which  it  has  fastened  on  the  conscience, 
the  spiritual  terrors  with  which  it  has  haunted  and  sub- 
dued the  ignorant  and  susceptible,  the  dark,  appalling 
views  of  God  which  it  has  spread  far  and  wide,  the 
dread  of  inquiry  which  it  has  struck  into  superior  under- 
standings, and  the  servility  of  spirit  which  it  has  made  to 
pass  for  piety,  —  when  I  see  all  this,  the  fire,  the  scaffold, 
and  the  outward  inquisition,  terrible  as  they  are,  seem  to 
me  inferior  evils.  I  look  with  a  solemn  joy  on  the  he- 
roic spirits,  who  have  met  freely  and  fearlessly  pain  and 
death  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  rights.  But  there 
are  other  victims  of  intolerance,  on  whom  I  look  with 
unmixed  sorrow.     They,  are  those,  who,  spell-bound  by 
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early  prejudice,  or  by  intimidations  from  the  pulpit  aad 
the  press,  dare  not  think ;  .who  anxiously  stifle  every 
doubt  or  misgiving  in  regard  to  their  opinions,  as  if  to 
doubt  were  a  crime  ;  who  shrink  from  the  seekers  after 
truth  as  from  infection  ;  who  deny  all  virtue,  which  does 
not  wear  the  livery  of  their  own  sect ;  who,  surrender- 
ing to  others  their  best  powers,  receive  unresistingly  a 
teaching  which  wars  against  reason  and  conscience ; 
and  who  think  it  a  merit  to  impose  on  such  as  live  with- 
in their  influence,  the  grievous  bondage,  which  they 
bear  themselves.  How  much  to  be  deplored  is  it, 
that  religion,  the  very  principle  which  is  designed  to 
raise  men  above  the  judgment  and  power  of  man,  should 
become  the  chief  instrument  of  usurpation  over  the 
soul. 

Is  it  said,  that  in  this  country,  where  the  rights  of 
private  judgment,  and  of  speaking  and  writing  accord- 
ing to  our  convictions,  are  guarantied  with  every  so- 
lemnity by  institutions  and  Jaws,  religion  can  never 
degenerate  into  tyranny;  that  here  its  whole  influence 
must  conspire  to  the  liberation  and  dignity  of  the  mind  } 
I  answer,  we  discover  little  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
if  we  ascribe  to  constitutions  the  power  of  charming  to 
sleep  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  exclusion.  Almost 
every  other  bad  passion  may  sooner  be  put  to  rest ;  and 
for  ^this  plain  reason,  that  intolerance  always  shelters 
itself  under  the  name  and  garb  of  religious  zeal.  Be- 
cause we  live  in  a  country,  where  the  gross,  outward, 
visible  chain  is  broken,  we  must  not  conclude  that  we 
are  necessarily  free.  There  are  chains  not  made  of 
iron,  which  eat  more  deeply  into  the  soul.  An  es- 
pionage of  bigotry  may  as  effectually  close  our  lips  and 
chill  our  hearts,  as  an  armed  and  hundred-eyed  police. 
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There  are  couittless  ways  by  which  men  in  a  free 
country  may  encroach  on  their  neighbours'  rights.  In 
religion,  the  instrument  is  ready  tnade  and  always  at 
hand.  I  refer  to  opinion,  combined  and  organized  in 
sects,  and  swayed  by  the  clergy.  We  say  we  have  no 
Inquisition.  But  a  sect  skilfully  organized,  trained  to 
utter  one  cry,  combined  to  cover  with  reproach  who- 
ever may  differ  from  themselves,  to  drown  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  denunciations  of  heresy,  and  to 
strike  terrot  into  the  multitude  by  joint  and  perpetual 
menate, -^  such  a  sect  is  as  perilous  and  palsying  to 
the  intellect  as  the  Inquisition.  It  serves  the  ministers 
as  efiectually  ^s  the  sword.  The  present  age  is  noto- 
riously sectarian,  slrid  therefore  hostile  td  liberty.  One 
of  the  strongest  features  of  our  times,  is  the  tendency 
of  meh  to  run  intb  assddiations;  to  lose  themselves  in 
masses,  to  think  and  act  in  crowds,  tb  act  from  the  ex- 
citement df  nambers,  to  sacrifice  indlvidiiality,  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  parties  and  sects.  At  such  k  period, 
we  ought  to  fear,  and  cannot  too  miich  dread,  lest  a 
host  should  be  marshalled  under  some  sectarian  stand- 
ard, §0  numetous  and  so  strong,  as  to  overawe  opin- 
ion, stifle  iriqtiiry,  compel  dissenters  to  a  prudent  si- 
lence, and  thus  accomplish  the  end,  without  incurring  the 
odium,  of  penal  laws.  We  have  indeed  no  small  pro* 
tection  against  this  evil,  in  the  multiplicity  of  sects. 
But  let  us  ndt  forget,  that  coalitions  are  as  practicable 
and  as  perilous  in  church  as  in  state ;  and  that  minor 
differences,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  sunk,  for  the 
ptirpose  of  joint  exertion  against  a  common  foe.  Hap- 
pily, the  spirit  of  this  people,  iri  spite  of  all  narrovidng 
iiifluences,  is  essentially  liberal.  Here  lies  our  safety. 
The  libdta)  spirit  of  the  people,  I  thist,  is  more  and 
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iiiore  to  temper  and  curb  that  exclusive  spirit,  which 
is  the  besetting  sin  of  their  religious  guides. 

In  this  connexion  I  may  be  permitted  to  saj,  and  I 
say  it  with  heartfelt  joy,  that  the  government  of  this 
Commonwealth  has  uniformly  distinguished  itself  by  the 
spirit  of  religious  freedom.  Intolerance,  however  rife 
abroad,  has  found  no  shelter  in  our  halls  of  legislation. 
As  yet,  no  sentence  of  proscription  has  been  openly  or 
indirectly  passed  on  any  body  of  men  for  religious  opin- 
ions. A  wise  and  righteous  jealousy  has  watched  over 
our  religious  liberties,  and  been  startled  by  the  first 
movement,  the  faintest  sign,  of  sectarian  ambition.  Our 
Commonwealth  can  boast  no  higher  glory.  May  none 
of  us  live  to  see  it  fade  away. 

I  have  spoken  with  great  freedom  of  the  sectarian 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  our  age.  I  would  earnestly  rec- 
ommend liberality  of  feeling  and  judgment  towards  men 
of  different  opinions.  But,  in  so  domg,  I  intend  not 
to  teach,  that  opinions  are  of  small  moment,  or  that  we 
should  make  no  effort  for  spreading  such  as  we  deem 
the  truth  of  God.  I  do  mean,  however,  that  we  are  to 
spread  them  by  means  which  will  not  enslave  ourselves 
to  a  party,  or  bring  others  into  bondage.  We  must 
respect  alike  our  own  and  others'  minds.  We  must  not 
demand  a  uniformity  in  religion  which  exists  nowhere 
else,  but  expect,  and  be  willing,  that  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, like  other  principles  of  our  nature,  should  mani- 
fest itself  in  different  methods  and  degrees.  Let  us  not 
forget,  that  spiritual,  like  animal  life,  may  subsist  and 
grow  under  various  forms.  Whilst  earnestly  recom- 
mending what  we  deem  the  pure  and  primitive  faith, 
let  us  remember,  that  those  who  differ  in  word  or  spec- 
ulation, may  agree  in  heart ;  that  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
8* 
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^tAvyi  ^Ofiigfa  imxed  and  en^umbbrod  witb  error)  is 
still  divine  ;  £^d-  tiiat  sects  wMeli  aiaigpb  different  ranks 
to  Jedus  Cbri^,  maj  stHI  adore  that  gadl^Le  virtue, 
vrhf^h  constituted  Mia  the  gtorions  repres^tative  of  his 
Father.  Under  the  dfagaises  of  Papal  and  Protestant 
Creeds,  let  lis  learn  io  recognise  the  lovisly  aspect  of 
Christianity,  and  rejoice  to  betiere,  that,  amidst  disso- 
nant forms  and  voices,  the  common  Father  discerns  and 
accepts  the  same  deep  fifisd  adoration.  This  b  true  free- 
dom and  enlargement  of  mmd,  a  liberty  which  he  who 
knows  it  would  not  barter  for  the  widest  dbminion  which 
priests  and  sects  have  usurped  over  die  human  souL 

I  have  spoken  of  Religion ;  I  pass  to  GovenunenC, 
another  great  means  of  promoting  that  spiritiml  liberty, 
that  ttioral  sUrength  and  elevation^  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  our  supreme  good.  I  thus  Speak  of  governm^tti 
not  because  it  always  promotes  this  end,  but  because  it 
nfiay  and  should  tfatifig  operate.  Civil  institutions  should 
be  directed  chiefly  to  a  moral  ot  spiritual  good,  and> 
until  this  tmth  w  feh,  they  will  continue,  I  fear,  t6  be 
perverted  into  instruments  of  crime  and  mi^iy.  Other 
views  of  thefir  design,  I  asn  aware^  prevail.  We  are 
sometimes  told,  that  government  has  no  purpose  but  an 
efdrtbly  one  ;  that,  whilst  religion  takes  care  of  die  soul, 
government  is  to  watch  over  outward  and  bodily  inter- 
ests. This  separation  of  our  interests  into  earthly  and 
spiritual,  seems  to  me  unfounded.  Thare  is  a  unity  in 
our  whole  bemg.  There  is  one  great  end  for  which 
l»ody  and  mind  were  dreated,  and  Ul  the  relations  of 
Kfe  were  ordained  ;  one  central  adfii,  to  wluch  our  whole 
being  should  tend ;  and  tbis  is  the  unfolding  of  our 
hitellectual  and  moral  nature ;  and  no  man  thorougMy 
mder^taiids  geverteimil,  bat  he  who  reverences  it  as 
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rf  part  df  Obd's  st(ip«ndous  iii*chinei*y  fd^  thfer  istfilime 
design.  T  do  not  deny  that  government  is  instituted  to 
watch  over  out  prfesent  interests.  But  stiH  it  has  a  spir- 
itual or  moral  purpose,  because  present  interests  are,  in 
an  important  senie,  spiritual ;  that  is,  they  are  instru* 
ments  and  occasions  of  virtue,  calls  to  duty,  sources  of 
obligation,  and  are  only  blessings  when  they  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  soul.  Tot  example,  property,  the 
principal  dbject  of  legislation,  is  the  material,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  on  which  justice  acts,  or  through  which  this 
cardinal  virtue  is  exercised  and  expressed ;  arid  property 
has  no  higher  end  than  to  invigorate,  by  calling  forth, 
the  principle  of  impartial  rectitude. 

Government  is  the  great  organ  of  civil  Society,  and 
we  should  appreciate  the  former  more  justly,  if  We  bet- 
ter understood  the  nature  and  fotmdatiojd  of  the  latter. 
1  say,  th6n,  that  society  is  throughout  a  mofral  institution. 
It  is  something  very  different  from  an  assemblage  of  ani- 
mafls  feeding  in  the  same  pasture.  Tt  i^  the  combination 
of  rational  beings  for  the  security  of  right.  Right,  a 
mohtl  idea,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  civil  eortirtiuni- 
ti6s  ;  and  the  highest  happiness  which  th^y  confi^r,  is  the 
gratification  of  moral  affections.  We  are  sometimes 
taught,  that  society  is  the  creature  of  compact,  and  self- 
ish calculatibn  ;  that  men  agree  to  live  together  for  the 
protectibrt  of  private  interests.  But  no.  Society  is  of 
earlier  and  higher  origin.  It  is  God's  ordinance,  and 
answers  to  what  is  most  godlike  ift  our  nature.  The 
chief  ties  that  hold  men  together  in  commimitte^,  are  not 
$elf-interests,  oi*  compacts,  or  positive  ihstltutions,  or 
force.  They  are  invisible,  refined,  spirhual  ties,  bonds 
of  the  iTliirtd  and  heart.  Our  best  poWi^ir  afifd  ikS^tSoui 
crave  Jhstln<jtively  for  society  as  the  sph^rt?  iti  i<4lteh 
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they  are  to  find  their  life  and  happiness.  That  men  may 
greatly  strengthen  and  improve  society  by  written  con- 
stitutions, I  readily  grant.  There  is,  however,  a  consd- 
tution  which  precedes  all  of  men's  making,  .and  after 
which  all  others  are  to  be  formed  ;  a  constitution,  the 
great  lines  of  which  are  drawn  in  our  very  nature ;  a 
primitive  law  of  justice,  rectitude,  and  philanthropy, 
which  all  other  laws  are  bound  to  enforce,  and  from 
which  all  others  derive  their  validity  and  worth. 

Am  I  now  asked,  how  government  is  to  promote 
energy  and  elevation  of  moral  principle  ?  I  answer, 
not  by  making  the  various  virtues  matters  of  legislation, 
not  by  preaching  morals,  not  by  establishing  religion; 
for  these  are  not  its  appropriate  functions.  It  is  to  serve 
the  cause  of  spiritual  freedom,  not  by  teaching  or  per- 
suasion, but  by  action  ;  ^at  is,  by  rigidly  conforming 
itself,  in  all  its  measures,  to  the  moral  or  Christian  law ; 
by  the  most  public  and  solemn  manifestations  of  rever- 
ence for  right,  for  justice,  for  the  general  weal,  for  the 
principles  of  virtue.  Government  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  human  institutions,  and  were  moral  rectitude 
written  on  its  front,  stamped  conspicuously  on  all  its 
operations,  an  immense  power  would  be  added  to  pure 
principle  in  the  breasts  of  individuals. 

To  be  more  particular,  a  government  may,  and 
should,  ennoble  the  mind  of  the  citizen,  by  continually 
holding  up  to  him  the  idea  of  the  general  good.  This 
idea  should  be  impressed  in  characters  of  light  on  all 
legislation  ;  and  a  government  directing  itself  resolutely 
and  steadily  to  this  end,  becomes  a  minister  of  virtue. 
It  teaches  the  citizen  to  attach  a  sanctity  to  the  public 
weal,  carries  him  beyond  sel6sh  regards,  nourishes  mag- 
nanimity, and  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  himself,  as  far 
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as  virtue  will  allow,  to  the  commonwealtb.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  government  which  wields  its  power  for 
selfish  interests,  which  sacrifices  the  many  to  a  few,  or 
the  state  to  a  party,  becomes  a  public  preacher  of  crime, 
taints  the  iqind  of  the  citizen,  does  its  utmost  to  make 
him  base  and  venal,  and  prepares  him,  by  its  example, 
to  sell  or  betray  that  pabKc  interest  for  whieb  he  should 
be  ready  to  die. 

Again,  on  government,  more  than  on  any  institution, 
depends  thsit  most  important  principle,  the  sense  of 
justice  in  the  community.  To  promote  this,  it  should 
express,  in  all  its  laws,  a  reverence  foi-  right,  and  an 
equal  reverence  for  the  rights  of  high  and  low,  of  rich 
and  poor.  It  should  choose  to  sacrifice  the  most  daz- 
zling advantages,  rather  tUah  break  Ha  own  fahh,  rather 
than  unsettle  th^  fixed  fewu  of  property,  or  ih  any  Way 
shock  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  the  cothhitini^. 

Let  me  add  one  hiore  ttiefthbd  by  which  government 
is  to  lift  lip  and  enhtrge  the  mbds  of  its  Citizens.  In  its 
relations  to  othiir  govehuldeiiis,  it  i^uM  mvidlably  ad- 
here t6  the  principles  of  justice  and  philanthropy.  By 
its  moderation,  sincerity,  uprightness,  and  pacifie  spirit 
towards  foreign  states,  by  abstaining  ftotn  s^ctet  arts  and 
unfair  advantages,  by  cultivating  free  arid  mutttalljr  bene- 
ficial intercourse,  it  should  cherish  ariiong  its  citizens  the 
ennobling  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  human  fam- 
ily, and  of  having  a  common  interest  with  the  whole 
human  face.  Govertiment  only  fiilfib  its  ^nd,  when  it 
thus  joins  with  Christianity  in  inculcating  thfe  law  of  uni* 
versal  love. 

Unhappily,  governments  have  seldom  recognised  as 
the  highest  duty,  tlie  obligation  of  strehgthenirig  pure  and 
noble  principle  in  &e  communrty.    I  fei^^,  they  ard  even 
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to  be  numbered  among  the  chief  agents  in  corrupting  na- 
tions. Of  all  the  doctrines  by  which  vice  has  propagated 
itself,  I  know  none  more  pernicious  than  the  maxim,  that 
statesmen  are  exempted  from  the  common  restraints  of 
morality,  that  nations  are  not  equally  bound  with  individ- 
uals by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  philanthropy. 
Through  this  doctrine,  vice  has  lifted  its  head  unblush- 
ingly  in  the  most  exalted  stations.  Vice  has  seated  it- 
self on  the  throne.  The  men  who  have  wielded  the 
power  and  riveted  the  gaze  of  nations,  have  lent  the 
sanction  of  their  greatness  to  crime.  In  the  very  heart 
pf  nations,  in  the  cabinet  of  rulers,  has  been  bred  a 
moral  pestilence,  which  has  infected  and  contaminated 
all  orders  of  the  state.  Through  the  example  of  rulers, 
private  men  have  learned  to  regard  the  everlasting  law  as 
a  temporary  conventional  rule,  and  been  blinded  to  the 
supremacy  of  virtue. 

That  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  this  reverence  for  virtue,  which  I  have  bculcated 
on  legislators,  is  most  true,  and  cannot  be  too  deeply 
fdt.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  vul^r  doctrine, 
that  a  state  may  flourish  by  arts  and  crimes.  Nations 
and  individuals  are  subjected  to  one  law.  The  moral 
principle  is  the  life  of  communities.  No  calamity  can 
befall  a  people  so  great,  as  temporary  success  through  a 
criminal  policy,  as  the  hope  thus  cherished  of  trampling 
with  impunity  on  the  authority  of  God.  Sooner  or 
later,  insuked  virtue  avetiges  itself  terribly  on  states  as 
well  as  on  private  men.  We  hope,  indeed,  security 
and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  wealth,  from  our  laws 
and  institutions.  But' civil  laws  find  their  chief  sanction 
in  the  law  written  within  by  the  finger  of  God.  In  pro- 
portion as  a  people  enslave  themselves  to  sin,  the  foun* 
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tain  of  public  jultice  becomes  polluted.  The  most 
virholesoine  statutes,  wantiug  the  support  of  public  opin- 
ion, grow  impotent.  Self-seekers,  unprincipled  men, 
l>7  flattering  bad  passions,  and  by  darkening  the  public 
mind,  usurp  the  seat  of  judgment  and  places  of  power 
and  trust,  and  turn  free  institutions  into  lifeless  forms'  or 
instruments  of  oppression.  I  especially  believe,  that 
communities  suffer  sorely  by  that  species  of  immorality 
which  the  herd  of  statesmen  have  industriously  cherish- 
ed as  of  signal  utility,  I  mean,  by  hostile  feeling  towards 
other  countries.  The  common  doctrine  has  been,  that 
prejudice  and  enmity  towards  foreign  states,  are  means 
of  fostering  a  national  spirit,  and  of  confirming  union  at 
home.  But  bad  passions,  once  instilled  into  a  people, 
will  never  exhaust  themselves  abroad.  Vice  never 
yields  the  fruits  of  virtue.  Injustice  to  strangers  does 
not  breed  justice  to  our  friends.  Malignity,  in  every 
form,  is  a  fire  of  hell,  and  the  policy  which  feeds  it,  is 
infernal.  Domestic  feuds  and  the  madness  of  party  are 
its  natural  and  necessary  issues  ;  and  a  people  hostile  to 
others,  will  demonstrate  in  its  history,  that  no  form  of 
inhumanity  or  injustice,  escapes  its  just  retribution. 

Our  great  error  as  a  people  is,  that  we  put  an  idola- 
trous trust  in  our  free  institutions  ;  as  if  these,  by  some 
magic  power,  must  secure  our  rights,  however  we  en- 
slave ourselves  to  evil  passions.  We  need  to  learn  that 
the  forms  of  liberty  are  not  its  essence  ;  that,  whilst  the 
letter  of  a  free  constitution  is  preserved,  its  spirit  may 
be  lost ;  that  even  its  wisest  provisions  and  most  guarded 
powers  may  be  made  weapons  of  tyranny.  In  a  coun- 
try  called  free,  a  majority  may  become  a  faction,  and  a 
proscribed  minority  may  be  insulted,  robbed,  and  op- 
pressed.    Under  elective  governments,  a  dominant  party 
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may  beoovne  ^  irMly  a  ii^Mrperi  aod  ics  troasopabfy  com 
sjure  agninst  tbe  »tatfi,  as  an  iadlridual  wbo  forces  liis 
way  by  93nn9  to  Uie  thrope. 

I  Jkna^  that  it  is  suppose^,  that  political  wisdom  can 
«o  forai  in$tiliatioii89  as  tp  ef^U^cl  from  tbem  fireedom, 
notwithstaodxng  a  people's  ms*  The  ciiei  eKpediem 
for  tbi6  purpoisiie  has  beon,  iQ  balance,  aa  it  is  called, 
meo's  passioQs  and  iiiterestsf  ag^ioat  eaf^h  other,  to  use 
ooe  mm^A  selfi^boess  as  a  cheok  agaiqst  bis  neighbour's, 
to  produce  peacse  by  the  couateracfioQ  and  equibbrium 
of  hostile  forces.  This  whole  theory  I  disU*MSt.  The 
vices  can  by  no  management  or  sW^l  poising  he  inade 
to  do  the  work  of  virtue.  Our  own  history  has  already 
proved  this.  Our  government  was  founded  on  the  doc- 
trine of  checks  and  balances  ;  and  what  does  experience 
teaeb  us  ?  It  teaches,  what  tlie  principles  pf  opr  nature 
might  have  taught,  that,  whenever  the  country  is  di- 
videid  into  two  great  parties,  the  dominjEiqt  party  will  pos* 
sess  itself  of  bQth  branches  of  th^  legisUture^  and  oi  iba 
difierent  depfirtments  of  the  staite^  and  wi}J  ^pve  towards 
its  objects  wiih  as  little  check,  ai^d  with  as  nMerimined 
purpose,  as  if  all  powers  were  concentrated  in  a  single 
body.  There  is  no  substitute  for  virtue.  Free  insititu- 
tions  secure  righjts,  only  when  secured  by,  and  when  in- 
vigorating iJbat  spiritual  freedom,  that  moral  power  and 
elevation,  which  I  bave  set  before  you  as  the  supreme 
good  of  our  nature. 

According  to  these  views,  the  first  duty  of  a  states* 
man  is  to  build  up  the  moral  energy  pf  a  people.  This 
is  their  first  interest ;  and  he  who  weakens  it,  inflicts 
an  injury  which  no  talent  can  repair ;  nor  should  any 
splendor  of  services,  or  any  monaicntary  success,  avert 
k<m^  Vim  ih^  ii^aniy  witfph  %  to$  ^sarned.     Let;  pubbc 
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coen  learn  ^9  thiok  mora  mfmendj  of  tbrir  function. 
Ijet  ih^m  &el  that  they  tre  louefatog  more  vital  inter- 
ests tban  prppisrty.  Let  tbeoi  leiur  nodhiDg  so  much  as 
to  sap  ih^  moral  .epavietloos  (tf  a  people,  by  loidghteous 
legislation^  or  a  selfish  poUcy.  Let  them  cultiirate  in 
theip6e)ve9  ^  :spirtt  of  religion  and  viitue,  as  the  first 
requi^f^  to  puUio  sitation.  Let  no  apparent  advantage 
to  the  eoHmmnity,  any  inore  than  to  tfaemaelves,  seduce 
them  to  |he  infraotioD  of  any  moral  hw.  Let  them 
put  faiib  in  virtue  as  the  n^tren^h  (^  naliona«  Let  them 
BQt  be  cli9faearten^d  by  temporary  ill  success  in  upright 
exertion*  Let  tbem  remember,  that  whtie  they  and 
their  oontemporaries  live  but  for  a  day,  the  state  is  to 
live  for  ages  ;  aqd  Ahat  Time,  the  unerring  arbiter,  wig 
vindicate  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  naagnaninniy  of  the 
pubUc  man,  who,  confiding  in  the  power  of  truth,  jus^ 
tice,  and  philanthropy,  asserts  their  olaiimB,  and  reverent* 
ly  follows  tbeir  monitions,  amidst  general  disloyalty  and 
corruptipui 

I  have  hiilierto  spoken  of  the  gen^  influeece  which 
governmef>t  should  exert  on  the  moral  ioterests  of  a 
people,  hy  expressing  reverence  for  the  moral  law  in 
its  whole  policy  and  iegisla^on.  It  is  also  bound  to 
exert  a  laaore  particular  and  direct  influence.  I  refer 
to  its  duty  of  preventing  and  punishing  crime.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  government,  but  it  has  received 
as  yet  very  little  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
Government,  indeed,  has  not  been  slow  to  punish  crime, 
nor  has  society  suffered  for  want  of  dungeons  and  gib* 
bets.  But  tlie  prevention  of  crime  and  the  reformation 
of  the  offender  have  nowhere  taken  rank  among  the 
first  objects  of  legislation.  Penal  codes,  breathing  veil'* 
geance,  and  too  oftian  written  in  blood,  hai^  been  set 
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in  array  against  the  violence  of  human  passnons,  and  the 
legislator's  conscience  has  been  satisfied  with  enacting 
these.  Whether  by  shocking  humanity  he  has  not  mul- 
tiplied offenders,  is  a  question  into  which  he  would  do 
wisely  to  inquire. 

On  the  means  of  preventing  crime,  I  want  time,  and 
still  more  ability,  to  enlarge.  I  would  only  say,  that 
this  object  should  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of 
legislation.  For  this  end,  laws  should  be  as  few  and  as 
simple  as  may  be ;  for  an  extensive  and  obscure  code 
multiplies  occasions  of  offence,  and  brings  the  citizen 
unnecessarily  into  collision  with  the  state.  Above  aU, 
let  the  laws  bear  broadly  on  their  front  the  impress  of 
justice  and  humanity,  so  that  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  may  become  their  sanction.  Arbitrary  and 
oppressive  laws  invite  offence,  and  take  from  disobe- 
dience the  consciousness  of  guilt.  It  is  even  wise  to 
abstain  from  laws,  which,  however  wise  and  good  in 
themselves,  have  the  semblance  of  inequality,  which 
find  no  response  in  the  heart  of  the  citizen,  and  which 
will  be  evaded  with  little  remorse.  The  wisdom  of 
legislation  is  especially  seen  in  grafting  laws  on  con- 
science. I  add,  what  seems  to  me  of  great  impor- 
tance, that  the  penal  code  should  be  brought  to  bear 
with  the  sternest  impartiality  on  the  rich  and  exalted, 
as  well  as  on  the  poor  and  fallen.  Society  suffers  from 
the  crimes  of  the  former,  not  less  than  by  those  of  the 
latter.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty taken  by  theft  and  forgery,  is  small  compared  with 
what  is  taken  by  dishonest  insolvency.  Yet  the  thief 
is  sent  to  prison,  and  the  dishonest  bankrupt  lives  per 
haps  in  state.  The  moral  sentiment  of  the  community 
is  thus  corrupted ;  and,  for  this  and  other  solemn  rea- 
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SODS,  a  reform  is  gready  needed  in  the  laws  which  re- 
spect iosolvencj.  I  am  shocked  at  the  imprisonment 
of  the  honest  debtor ;  and  the  legislation,  which  allows 
a  creditor  to  play  the  tyrant  over  an  innocent  man, 
would  disgrace,  I  think,  a  barbarous  age.  I  am  not 
less  shocked  by  the  impunity  with  which  criminal  in- 
solvents continually  escape,  and  by  the  lenity  of  the 
community  towards  these  transgressors  of  its  most  es- 
sential laws. 

Another  means  of  preventing  crime,  is  to  punish  it 
wisely  ;  and  by  wise  punishment,  I  mean  that  which  aims 
to  reform  the  offender.  I  know  that  this  end  of  punish- 
ment has  been  questioned  by  wise  and  good  men.  But 
what  higher  or  more  practicable  end  can  be  proposed  f 
You  say,  we  must  punish  for  example.  But  history 
shows  that  what  is  called  examplary  punishment  can- 
not boast  of  great  efficiency.  Crime  thrives  under  se- 
vere penalties,  thrives  on  the  blood  of  offenders.  The 
frequent  exhibition  of  such  punishments  hardens  a 
people's  heart,  and  produces  defiance  and  reaction  in 
the  guilty.  Until  recently,  government  seems  to  have 
labored  to  harden  the  criminal  by  throwing  him  into 
a  crowd  of  offenders,  into  the  putrid  atmosphere  of  a 
common  prison.  Humanity  rejoices  in  the  reform, 
which,  in  this  respect,  is  spreading  through  our  country. 
To  remove  the  convict  from  bad  influences  is  an  essen- 
tial step  to  his  moral  restoration.  It  is  however  but  a 
step.  To  place  him  under  the  aid  of  good  influence 
is  equally  important ;  and  here  individual  exertion  must 
come  to  the  aid  of  legislative  provisions.  Private  Chris-^ 
tians,  selected  at  once  for  their  judiciousness  and  phi- 
lanthropy, must  connect  themselves  with  the  solitary 
prisonerj  and  by  manifestations  of  a  sincere  firaienial 
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interest^  hy  conversodony  books^  and  encoun^eraesl, 
most  touch  witluD  bim  cbords  which  hare  long  ceased 
to  vibrate;  must  awaken  new  hopes;  must  show  him 
that  aD  is  not  lost,  that  God,  and  Christ,  and  vLrtue, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  virtuous,  and  honor,  and  im- 
mortality, may  yet  be  secured.  Of  this  glorious  minis- 
try of  private  Christianity,  I  do  not  despair.  I  know 
I  shall  be  told  of  the  failure  of  all  oficHrts  to  reclaim 
criminals.  They  have  not  always  failed.  And  besides, 
has  philanthropy  y  has  genius,  has  the  strength  of  human- 
ity, been  fairly  and  fervently  put  forth  in  this  great  con- 
'  cern  ?  I  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  class  of  hu- 
man beings  whom  charity  is  mstruoted  to  forsake.  I 
find  no  exception  made  by  Him  who  came  to  seek  and 
save  that  which  was  losu  I  must  add^  that  the  most 
hopeless  subjects  are  not  always  to  be  fbtind  lo  prisons. 
That  convicts  are  dreadfully  corrupt,  I  kndw ;  but  not 
more  corrupt  than  some  who  walk  at  large,  and  are 
not  exohided  from  our  kindness «  The  rich  man  who 
defrauds  is  certainly  as  criminal  as  the  poor  man:  who 
steals.  The  rich  man  who  drinks  to  excess  contracts 
deeper  guilt,  than  he  who  sinks  into  ibk  vide  nnder  the 
pressure  of  want.  The  y<!>ung  man  who  seduces  inno-» 
cence,  deserves  more  richly  the  House  of  Correction, 
than  the  unhappy  female  whom  he  aUored  bio  the  path 
of  destruction.  Still  mbre,  I  cannot  but  remember 
how  much  the  guilt  of  the  oonviot  results  from  the  gen- 
eral corruption  of  society.  When  I  reflect,  how  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  crimes  rests  on  the  state,  how 
many  of  the  offences,  which  are  most  severely  punish- 
ed, afe  to  be  traced  to  neglected  education,  to  early 
squalid  want,  to  temptfttions  and  exposures  which  6o- 
eicitjr  might  do  muck  to  relioirey-^I  feeLtfaat  ft'Vpini 
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of  mercy  should  temper  legislation ;  that  we  should  not 
sever  oursel^^^o  widely  from  our  fallen  brethren  ;  that 
we  should  rec^nise  in  them  the  countenance  and  claims 
of  humanity  ;  that  we  should  strive  to  win  them  back 
to  God. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  obligation  of  government 
to  conti'ibute  by  various  means  to  the  moral  elevation 
of  a  people.  I  close  this  head  with  expressing  sorrow, 
that  an  institution,  capable  of  such  purifymg  influences, 
should  so  often  be  among  the  chief  engines  of  a  nation's 
corruption. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  insisted  on  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  virtuous  principle,  of  moral  force,  and  ele- 
vation in  the  community  ;  and  I  have  thus  spoken,  not 
that  I  might  conform  to  professional  duty,  but  from  deep 
personal  conviction.  I  feel,  as  I  doubt  not  many  feel, 
that  the  great  distinction  of  a  nation,  the  only  one  worth 
possessing,  and  which  brings  after  it  all  other  blessings, 
is  the  prevalence  of  pure  principle  among  the  citizens. 
I  wish  to  belong  to  a  state,  in  the  character  and  insti- 
tuUons  of  which  I  may  find  a  spring  of  improvement, 
which  I  can  speak  of  with  an  honest  pride,  in  whose 
records  I  may  meet  great  and  honored  names,  and 
which  is  making  the  world  its  debtor  by  its  discoveries 
of  truth,  and  by  an  example  of  virtuous  freedom.  O 
save  me  from  a  country  which  worships  wealth,  and 
cares  not  for  true  glory  ;  m  which  intrigue  bears  rule  ; 
in  which  patriotism  borrows  its  zeal  from  the  prospect 
of  office  ;  in  which  hungry  sycophants  besiege  with  sup- 
plication all  the  departments  of  state ;  in  which  public 
men  bear  the  brand  of  vice,  and  the  seat  of  government 
18  a  noisome  sink  of  private  licentiousness  and  political 
corruption.  Tell  roe  not  of  the  honor  of  belonging  to 
9» 
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R  free  couAtry.  I  ask,  does  cmr  fity^rty  b«iir  giMiemM 
fruttd  ?  Does  it  exalt  us  in  manly  spiHflfe  public  vir'- 
toe,  above  countries  trodden  under  foot  1^  despotism  ? 
Tell  me  not  of  the  eitem  of  our  territory.  I  care  not 
bow  large  it  is,  if  it  multiply  degenerate  men.  Speak 
not  of  our  prosperity.  Better  be  one  of  a  poor  people, 
plain  in  manners,  revering  God  and  respecting  tbera- 
selves,  than  belong  to  a  rich  coniJtry  wbicb  knotvs  no 
Mgher  good  than  riches.  Earnestly  do  I  desire  for  thi» 
country,  that,  instead  of  copying  Europe  with  an  un- 
discerning  servility,  it  may  have  a  character  of  its  o^wn, 
corresponding  to  th^  freedom  and  eijuality  ol  our  insti- 
tutions. One  Europe  is  enough.  One  Paris  is  enough* 
How  much  to  be  desired  is  it,  that,  separated  as  we 
are  from  the  eastern  continent  by  an  ocean,  we  should 
be  still  more  widely  separated  by  simplicity  of  manners, 
by  domestic  pitrlty,  by  inward  piety,  by  reverence  for 
human  nature,  by  moral  independence^  by  widistanding 
that  subjection  to  feshion  and  that  debilitating  sensuality, 
which  characterize  the  most  e^tvifized  p&ttk^us  of  the 
old  world. 

Of  this  country  I  may  s^y  tvith  pecttllar  enlpbasisy 
that  its  happiness  is-  bound  up  in  its  vitttie.  On  this 
our  union  can  alone  stand  firm*  Our  union  is  net  like 
that  of  other  nations,  confirmed  by  the  babitg  of  ages, 
and  riveted  by  force.  It  is  a  recent,  and  siill  n^re,  a 
voluntary  union.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  force  as  binding 
us  together.  Nothing  6anf  retain  a  niiember  of  thie 
confederacy  J  when  resolved  on  separation.  The  only 
bonds  that  can  permanendy  unite  us^  are  moral  ones. 
That  there  are  repulsive  powers^  principles  of  discord, 
in  these  Stiites,  we  all  feeh  The  attfactiow  whidi  is 
CO  ct)tmi^6ra<9t  thmi^  h  ediy  to  be  foutfd  in  a  eahn  wbh 
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dom,  controlling  the  passions,  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and 
regard  to  the  common  weal,  and  in  virtuous  patriotism, 
clinging  to  union  as  the  only  pledge  of  freedom  and 
peace.  The  union  is  threatened  by  sectional  jealousies, 
and  collisions  of  local  interests,  which  can  be  reconciled 
only  by  a  magnanimous  liberality.  It  is  endangered  by 
the  prostitution  of  executive  patronage,  through  which 
the  public  treasury  is  turned  into  a  fountain  of  corrup- 
tion, and  by  the  lust  for  power,  which  perpetually  con- 
vulses the  country  for  the  sake  of  throwing  office  into 
new  hands  ;  and  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  moral  indignation  of  the  community,  in  a 
pure,  lofty  spirit,  which  will  overwhelm  with  infamy  this 
selfish  ambition. 

To  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
to  those  associated  with  him  in  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative departments,  I  respectfully  commend  the  truths 
which  liave  now  been  delivered  ;  and,  with  the  sunplicity 
becoming  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  remind 
them  of  their  solemn  obligations  to  God,  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  freedom, 
virtue,  and  religion.  We  trust  that  in  their  high  stations, 
they  will  seek,  not  themselves,  but  the  public  weal,  and 
will  seek  it  by  inflexible  adherence  to.  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  still  more  to  the  principles  of  God's 
Everlasting  Law. 
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Matthew  xvi.  24 :  '*  Then  said  JesuB  unto  his  disciples,  if  any 
ttiBii  \^ill  conie  aftei*  me,  let  him  deny  himiKilf,  and  take  up  his 

This  pBsstige  is  an  example  of  our  Saviour's  mode  of 
teachiog^  He  has  givdo  us  bis  truth  in  the  costume  of 
die  &ge  \  tad  this  stjle  is  so  common  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment^  thait  an  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  those  timed 
ib  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  a  large  part  of  hl^ 
instructions.  The  cross  wiis  theff  a  mode  of  punishment 
reserted  for  the  greatest  oriminaiS)  and  was  intended  to 
inflict  the  deepest  disgrace  as  well  as  sdrest  pain.  ^^  To 
talce  up  the  eMss "  hAd  therefore  become  a  proverbial 
cxprossion  of  the  meet  dreaded  su^ving  and  sbame^ 
By  this  phrase  in  the  text,  JeSus  intended  to  teach,  that 
no  man  could  become  his  daciple  without  such  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  ex;cellence  of  bis  religion,  aa 
wotrld  fortify  the  mind  against  perlieeution,  i'eproach^  and 
deaith.  The  command  '^  to  dei^  ourselves  "  is  more 
Ktbtal,  but  is  an  instance  of  what  is  very  common  in  our 
Saviour's  teaching,  I  mean,  of  the  use  of  unlimited  ex*' 
pressionS)  wbicb  require  to  be  restramed  by  tlie  gooil 
scBBe  of  tbe  bearer,  and  whicb^  if  Uken  without  oonsid* 
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erable  modification,  may  lead  bto  pernicious  en*or.  We 
know  that  this  precept,  for  want  of  a  wise  caution,  has 
driyen  men  to  self-inflicted  penance  and  to  the  austerities 
of  the  cloister  and  wilderness  ;  and  it  is  one  among  many 
proofs  of  the  necessity  of  a  calm  and  sober  judgment  to 
a  beneficial  use  of  Christianity. 

In  this  discourse  I  shall  offer  remarks  on  the  limits  or 
just  extent  of  Christian  Self-denial,  and  on  the  design  of 
Providence  in  so  constituting  us,  as  to  make  self-denial 
necessary  ;  and  in  discussing  these  topics  I  shall  set  be- 
fore you  its  obligation,  necessity,  and  excellence. 

We  are  to  deny  ourselves  ;  but  how  far  ?  to  what  ex- 
tent ?  This  is  our  first  inquiry.  Are  we  to  deny  our- 
selves wholly  ?  To  deny  ourselves  in  every  power,  fac- 
ulty, and  affection  of  our  nature  ?  Has  the  duty  no 
bounds  ?  For  example,  are  we  to  deny  the  highest  part 
of  our  nature,  I  mean  conscience,  or  the  moral  faculty  ? 
Are  we  to  oppose  our  sense  of  right,  or  desire  of  virtue  i 
Every  Christian  says,  No.  Conscience  is  sacred  ;  and 
revelation  is  intended  to  quicken,  not  resist  it. 

Again,  are  we  to  deny  reason,  the  btellectual  fiiciiltf, 
by  which  we  weigh  evidence,  trace  out  causes  and  eflfects, 
ascend  to  universal  truths,  and  seek  to  establish  harmony 
among  all  oinr  views  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
seems  as  plain  as  to  the  former.  Yet  many  good  men 
have  seemed  to  dread  reason,  have  imagined  an  incon- 
sistency between  faith  and  a  free  use  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  and  have  insisted  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  '^  to 
prostrate  our  understandings.'^  To  some  this  may  even 
seem  a  principal  branch  of  Christian  self-denial.  The 
error  I  think  is  a  great  one  ;  and  believing  that  the  honor, 
progress,  and  beneficial  influence  of  Christianity  are  in- 
volved in  its  removal,  I  wish  to  give  it  a  brief  consider- 
auon. 
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1  am  told  that  I  must  deny  reason.     I  ask,  Must  I 
deny  it,  when  it  teaches  me  that  there  is  a  God  ?    if  so, 
the  yery  foundation  of  religion  is  destroyed,  and  I  am 
abaodooed  to  utter  unbelief.    Agam,  must  I  deny  reason 
when  it  forbids  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  text,  which 
commands  us  to  hate  father  and  mother  and  our  own 
lives  ?     If  so,  I  must  rupture  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
domestic  life,  and  must  add  to  social  vices  the  crime  of 
self-murder.     Surely  reason,  in  its  teachings  on  these 
great  subjects,  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  revered  and  obey- 
ed ;  and  if  revered  here,  where  ought  it  to  be  contemned 
and  renounced  ? 

I  am  told,  that  we  have  a  better  guide  than  reason, 
even  God's  word,  and  that  this  is  to  be  followed  and  the 
other  denied.     But  I  ask.  How  do  I  know  that  Chris* 
ttanity  is  God's  word  ?     Are  not  the  evidences  of  this 
religion  submitted  to  reason  ?  and  if  this  faculty  be  un^* 
worthy  of  trust,  is  not  revelation  necessarily  involved  in 
the  same  condemnation  ?     The  truth  is,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  disguised,  that  our  ultimate  reliance  is,  and  must 
be,  on  our  own  reason.     Faith  in  this  power  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  iaith.     No  trust  can  be  placed  in 
God,  if  we  discredit  the  faculty  by  which  God  is  dis- 
cerned. —  I  have  another  objection  to  the  doctrine,  that 
we  must   deny  reason  in   order  to   follow  revelation. 
Reason  is  the  very  faculty  to  which  revelation  is  address- 
ed, and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  explained.     Without  it 
we  should  be  incapable  of  divine  teaching,  just  as  with- 
out the  eye  we  should  lose  the  happiest  influences  of  the 
sun;  and  they  who -would  discourage  the  use  of  reason; 
that  we  may  better  receive  revelation,  are  much  like 
those,  who  should  bind  up  or  pluck  out  the  eye,  that  wo 
might  enjoy  to  the  full  the  splendor  of  day. 
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Perhaps  I  shall  h^  f(mifiA  to. die  inan|r  and  gvoss  er- 
rors into  which  r^sQi)  has  fallen  on  ahnost  enoy  subject, 
Qnd  sh^l  Vq  tfiM  thfilt  here  are  motiyes  for  dbcvustmg  aiia 
deoyiog  U.  I  reply.>  firisit,  by  askiog  how  we  detect  these 
erxQT^.  3y  what  flower  do  we  learn  that  reason  so  often 
misguides  m^  Id  U  90it  by  reason  itself  ?  and  shail  we 
renowicp  it  pn  ^qooimt  of  h9  capacity  of  rectifying  hs 
own  wrong  }udg(0^niu»  ?  ^^ CoDsddnr  next,  that  on  no  sub* 
ject  ha$  reasoa  gone  ynore  datray  than  ia  the  interpreta<> 
tipn  q(  tlpie  Scriptures. ;  so  that  if  it  is  to  be  denied  on 
accovKit  of  its  errors,  we  must  es|ieciaUy  debar  it  from 
the  study  of  revelation ;  in  other  words,  we  must  shot 
the  word  of  God  in  despak,  a  consequence  which,  to  a 
Prpt^sitaot,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  doctrine  from 
which  it  flow9* 

A  cominoD  method  of  enforcing  the  denial  of  reason, 
is  to  contrast  it  with  the  In6nite  Intelligence  Jot  God,  and 
then  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  prostrated  too  submissive*- 
ly^i  or  renounced  top  humbly,  before  Him.  I  acknowl-* 
edge  rpverently  the  immeas^oraible  superiority  of  God  to 
humap  reason ;  but  I  do  not  therefore  oontenm  or  re*- 
ni;»unce  it ;  fpr,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  as  true  of  the 
''rapt  seraph"  as  of  man,  that  his  inte]l%ence  is  most 
narrow,  compared  with  the  Divine.  Is  no  honor  there* 
fore  due  to  angialio  wisdom  ?  In  the  next  place,  I  ob- 
sei've  that  hum^e  reason,  imperfect  though  it  be,  is  still 
the  offspring  pf  God,  allied  to  him  intimately,  and  wor- 
tliy  of  its  divine  Parent*  There  is  no  extravagance  in 
caliii^  it,  as  is  ^ometimes  dpne,  ^'  a  beam  of  the  infiiute 
light "  ;  for  it  involves  in  its  very  essence  those  immuta- 
ble and  everlasting  principles  of  truth  and  rectitude, 
which  oon^titute  the  ^ory  of  the  Divine  Mind.  It  as- 
cends to  the  subUme  idea  of  God  by  possessing  kindred 
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attribtrtes,  and  knows  Win  only  through  its  affinity  whh 
hitti'.      It  carries  within  itself  the  germ  of  that  ^spiritual 
perffection,  ti^hich  is  the  great  end  of  the  creation.     Is 
it  not,  th^ri,  trdlf  ^  "partaker  of  a  divine  nature"? 
Can  we  think  or  speak  of  It  too  gratefully  or  with  too 
Twuch  respect  ?—  The  Infinity  of  God,  so  far  from  call- 
ing on  me  to  prostrate- and  annihiiate  reason,  exalts  my 
conception  of  it.     It  is  my  faith  in  this  perfection  of 
the  Divine  Mind,  that  inspires  me  with  reverence  for 
the  huitian,  for  they  are  intimately  connected,  the  latter 
being  a  derivation  from  the  former,  and  endued  with  tlie 
power  of  approaching  its  original  more  and  more  througli 
eternity.      Severed  from  God,  reason  would  lose  its 
grandeur.     In  his  infinity  it  has  at  once  a  source  and 
a  pledge  of  endless  and  unbounded  improvement.     God 
delights  to  communicate  himself ;  and  therefore  his  great- 
ness, far  from  inspiring  contempt   for  human   reason, 
gives  it  a  sacredness,  and  opens  before  it  the   most 
elevating  hopes.     The  error  of  men  is,  not  that  they 
exaggerate,  but  that  they  do  not  know  or  suspect,  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  their  rational  nature. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  reason  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied universally,  but  only  in  cases  where  its  teachings 
are  contradicted  by  revelation.  To  this  I  reply,  that  a 
contradiction  between  reason  and  a  genuine  revelation 
cannot  exist.  A  doctrine  claiming  a  divine  origin  would 
refute  itself,  by  opposing  any  of  the  truths  which  reason 
intuitively  discerns,  or  which  it  gathers  from  nature. 
God  is  the  "Father  of  lights'*  and  the  "  Author  of 
concord,^*  and  he  cannot  darken  and  distract  the  human 
mind  by  jarring  and  irreconcilable  instructions.  He 
cannot  subvert  the  authority  of  the  very  faculty  through 
which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  himself.     A  reve- 
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lation  from  the  Author  of  our  rational  nature,  will  cer- 
tainly be  adapted  to  Its  fundamental  laws.     I  am  aware, 
that  it  IS  very  possible  to  give  the  name  of  reason  to 
rash  prejudices  and  corrupt  opinions,  and  that  on  this 
ground  we  may  falsely  pronounce  a  genuine  revelation 
to  be  inconsistent  with  reason ;  and  our  liableness  to 
this  delusion  binds  us  to  judge  calmly,  cautiously,  and 
in  the  fear  of  God.     But  if,  after  a  deliberate  and  im- 
partial use  of  our  best  faculties,  a  professed  revelation 
seems  to  us  plainly  to  disagree  with  itself  or  to  clasii 
with   great   principles  which   we   cannot  question,  we 
ought  not  to  hesitate  to  witlihold  from  it  our  belief.     I 
am  surer  that  my  rational  nature  is  from  God,  than 
that  any  book  is  an  expression  of  his  will.     This  light 
in  my  own  breast  is  his  primary  revelation,  and  all  sub- 
sequent ones  must  accord  with  it,  and  are  in  fact  in- 
tended to  blend  with  and  brighten  it.     My  hearers,  as 
you  value  Christianity,  never  speak  of  it  as  in  any  thing 
opposed  to  man's  rational  nature.     Join  not  its  foes  in 
casting  on  it  this  reproach.     It  was  given,  not  to  super- 
sede our  rational  faculties,  but  to  quicken  and  invigorate 
them,  to  open  a  wider  field  to  thought,  to  bring  peace 
into  the  intellect  as  well  as  into  the  heart,  to  give  har- 
mony to  all  our  views.     We  grievously  wrong  Chris- 
tianity, by  supposing  it  to  raise  a  standard  against  rea- 
son, or  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  our  noblest  facul- 
ties.   These  are  her  aUies,  friends,  kindred.    With  these 
she  holds  unalterable  concord.     Whenever  doctrines  are 
taught  you  from  the  Christian  records^  opposing  any 
clear  conviction  of  reason  and  conscience,  be  assured 
that  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  Christ  which  you  hear. 
Some  rash  human  expounder  is    subsituting  his  own 
weak,  discordant  tones  Tor  the  voice  of  G,od,  which  tbev 
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no  more  resemble  than  die  rattling  chariot-wheel  does 
Heaven's  awful  thunder.  —  Never,  never  do  violence 
to  your  rational  nature.  He  who  in  any  case  admits 
doctrines  which  contradict  reason,  has  broken  down 
the  great  barrier  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  lays 
open  his  mind  to  every  delusion.  The  great  mark  of 
error,  which  is  inconsistency,  ceases  to  shock  him.  He 
has  violated  the  first  law  of  the  intellect,  and  must 
pay  the  fearful  penalty.  Happy  will  it  be  for  him,  if, 
by  the  renunciation  of  reason,  he  be  not  prepared  for 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  do  not,  through  a  natural 
reaction,  rash  into  the  excess  of  incredulity.  In  the 
records  of  individuals  and  of  the  race,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  era  of  intellectual  prostration  to  be  followed 
by  an  era  of  proud  and  licentious  philosophy  ;  nor  will 
this  alternation  cease  to  form  this  history  of  the  human 
mind,  till  the  just  rights  of  reason  be  revered. 

I  will  notice  one  more,  and  a  very  common  one^ 
in  which  the  duty  of  denying  reason  is  urged.  We  are 
told,  that  there  is  one  case  in  which  we  ought  to  pros- 
trate our  understandings,  and  that  is,  the  case  of  mys- 
teries, whenever  they  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God. 
The  answer  to  this  popular  language  is  short.  Mys- 
teries, continuing  suehy  cannot,  firom  their  very  nature, 
be  believed,  and  of  consequence  reason  incurs  no  blame 
in  refusing  them  assent.  This  will  appear  by  consider- 
ing what  a  mystery  is.  In  the  language  of  Scripture, 
and  in  its  true  sense,  it  is  a  secret,  something  unknown. 
I  say,  then,  that  from  its  nature  it  cannot  be  an  object 
of  belief ;  for  to  know  and  to  believe  are  expressions  of 
the  same  act  of  the  mind,  differing  chiefly  in  this,  that 
the  former  is  more  applic^le  to  what  admits  of  de- 
monstration, the  latter  to  probable  truth.     I  have  no 
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dispoatioii  to  deny  the  eadsibeoce  of  nqrsteries.  ^reey 
troth  involves  them.  Every  object  which  faUs  under 
our  notice,  die  most  common  aikl  sia^>ie,  coQtitiD3 
much  that  we  do  not  know  and  cannot  now  peneiiate. 
We  know  not,  for  example^  what  it  is  which  holds  to? 
getber  the  particles  of  the  meaner  stone  beneath  oor 
feet,  nor  the  manner  in  which  the  humblest  plant  grows* 
That  there  are  mysteries,  secrets,  things  unknown  with* 
out  number,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  I  only  main- 
lain,  and  in  so  doing  I  uttm:  an  identical  proposition, 
that  what  is  mysterious,  secret,  unknown,  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  known  or  an  object  of  &ith.  It  is  a  great 
and  common  error,  to  confound  facts  which  we  under* 
stand,  with  the  mysteries  which  lurk  under  them,  and 
to  suppose  that  in  believing  the  first  we  believe  the  last« 
But  no  two  things  are  more  distinct,  nor  does  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  die  one  imply  the  least  pe£cep« 
tion  of  the  other.  For  example,  my  hand  is  mbved'by 
the  act  of  my  will.  This  is  a  plain  facti  iThb  words 
which  convey  it  are  among  the  most  iacdli^le.  I 
believe  it  withoiit  doubt.  But  under :  this '  factf  which  I 
so  well  know,  Ues  a  great  mystery.  The.  manner  in 
which  the  will  acts  on  the  hand,  or  the  process  which 
connects  them,  is  altogether  unknown.  The  fact  and 
the  mystery,  as  you  see,  have  nothing  ill  common. 
The  former  is  so  manifest,  that  I  >  cannot,  if  I  would, 
withhold  from  it  my  faith.  Of  the  latter,  not  even  a 
glimpse  is  afforded  me;  not  an  idea  of  it  has  dawned 
on  the  mind  ;  and  witliout  ideas,  there  can,  of  course, 
be  no  knowledge  or  belief.  These  remarks  apply  to 
revelation  as  well  as  to  nature.  The  subjects  of  which 
revelation  treats,  God,  Christ,  human  nature,  holiness, 
heaven,  contain  infinite  mysteries.     What  is  leveided 
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in  regard  to  them  is  indeed  as  nothing  compared  with 
what  remains  secret.  But  **  secret  things  belong  to 
God,"  and  the  pride  of  reason  is  manifested,  not  in  de- 
clining, but  in  professing,  to  make  them  objects  of  feith. 
— It  is  the  influence  of  time  and  of  intellectual  im- 
provement to  bring  mysteries  to  light,  both  in  nature  and 
religion  ;  and  just  as  far  as  this  process  goes  on,  the 
belief  of  them  becomes  possible  and  right.  Thus,  the 
cause  of  eclipses,  which  was  once  a  mystery,  is  now 
disclosed,  and  who  of  us  does  not  believe  it  ?  In  like 
manner  Christ  revealed  '*  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  or  the  purposes  and  methods  of  God  which 
had  been  kept  secret  for  ages,  in  relation  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  from  sin,  death,  and  woe.  Being  now 
revealed,  or  having  ceased  to  be  mysteries,  these  have 
become  objects  of  faith,  and  reason  ranks  them  among 
its  most  glorious  truths. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see,  that  to  deny  reason 
is  no  part  of  religion.  Never  imagine  yourselves  called 
to  prostrate  and  contemn  this  noble  nature.  Reverence 
conscience.  Foster,  extend,  enlighten  intellect.  Never 
imagine  that  you  are  forsaking  God,  in  reposing  a  trust 
in  the  faculties  he  has  given  you.  Only  exercise  them 
with  impartiality,  disinterestedness,  and  a  supreme  love 
of  truth,  and  their  instructions  will  conspire  with  revela- 
tion, and  a  beautiful  harmony  will  more  and  more  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  lessons  which  God's  book  and  God's 
works,  which  Christ  and  conscience  teach. 

But,  if  Reason  and  Conscience  are  not  to  be  denied, 
what  is  ?  I  answer,  that  there  are  other  principles  in 
our  nature.  Man  is  not  wholly  reason  and  conscience. 
He  has  various  appetites,  passions,  desires,  resting  on 
present  gratification  and  on  outward  objects  ;  gome  of 
10* 
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which  we  possess  b  commaD  with  iflfmor  aninfds^  such 
as  sensual  appetites  and  anger  ;  and  others  bdong  more 
to  the  mind,  such  as  love  of  power,  love  of  honor,  love 
of  property,  love  of  society,  love  of  amusement,  or  a 
taste  lor  literature  and  elegant  arts  ;  but  all  referring  to 
our  present  being,  and  terminaung  chiefly  (»i  ourselves, 
or  on  a  few  beings  who  are  identified  with  ourselves. 
These  are  to  be  denied  or  renounced  ;  by  which  I  mean 
not  exterminated,  but  renounced  as  mai^ters,  guides, 
lords,  and  brought  into  strict  and  entire  subordination  to 
our  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  a  £ilse  idea, 
that  religion  requires  the  extermination  of  any  principle, 
desire,  appetite,  or  passion,  which  our  Creator  has  im- 
planted. Our  nature  is  a  whole,  a  beautiful  whole,  and 
no  part  can  be  spared.  You  might  as  properly  and  in- 
nocently lop  off  a  limb  from  the  body,  as  eradicate  any 
natural  desire  from  the  mind.  All  our  appetites  are  in 
themselves  innocent  and  useful,  ministering  to  the  gen- 
eral weal  of  the  soul.  They  are  like  the  elements  of 
the  natural  world,  parts  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  system, 
but,  like  those  elements,  are  beneficent  only  when  re- 
strained. 

There  are  two  remarks  relating  to  our  appetites  and 
desires,  which  will  show  their  need  of  frequent  denial 
and  constant  control.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  true  of 
them  all,  that  they  do  not  carry  within  themselves  their 
own  rule.  They  are  blind  impulses.  Present  their  ob- 
jects, and  they  are  excited  as  easily  when  gratification 
would  be  injurious  as  when  it  would  be  useful.  We  are 
not  so  constituted,  for  example,  tliat  we  hunger  and 
thirst  for  tbose  things  only  which  will  be  nutritive  and 
wholesome,  and  lose  all  hunger  and  thirst  at  the  moment 
when  we  haye  eaten  or  drunk  enough.     We  are  not  so 
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ma4%  tbi^  the  d^ir^  of  property  sjuriiigs  up  only  wbeo 
ptoperty  can  be  gained  by  honest  means,  and  that  it  de- 
clines and  dies  as  soon  as  we  have  acquired  a  sufficiency 
for  oiflTselves  and  for  usefulness.  Our  desires  are  un* 
discerning  instincts,  generally  directed  to  what  is  useful, 
but  often  clamoring  for  gratification,  which  would  injure 
health,  debilijtate  the  mind,  or  oppose  the  general  good  ; 
and  this  blindness  of  desire  noakes  the  demand  for  self- 
denial  urgent  ai^i  continual. 

J  pass  to  a  second  remark.  Our  appetites  and  desires 
cariy  with  them  a  principle  of  growth  or  tendency  to 
enlargi9i](ient«  They  expand  by  indulgence,  and,  if  not 
restrained,  they  fill  and  exhaust  the  soul,  and  hence  are 
to  be  strictly  watched  over  and  denied.  Nature  has  set 
bounds,  tp  the  desires  of  the  brute,  but  not  to  human 
desire,  which  pancakes  of  the  iUimitableness  of  the  soul 
to  which  it  belongs.  In  brutes,  for  example,  the  animal 
appetites  impel  to  a  certab  round  of  simple  gratifica- 
tions, beyond  which  they  never  pass.  But  man,  having 
imagination  and  invention,  is  able  by  these  noble  facul- 
ties, to  whet  his  sensual  desires  indefinitely.  He  is  able 
to  form  new  combinations  qf  animal  pleasures,  and  to 
provoke  appetite  by  stimulants.  The  East  gives  up  its 
spices,  and  the  South  holds  not  back  its  vintage.  Sea 
and  land  are  rifled  for  luxuries.  Whilst  the  animal  finds 
its  nourishment  in  a  few  plants,  perhaps  in  a  single  blade, 
man's  table  groans  under  the  spoils  of  all  regions  ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  soul  runs  into  appetite,  just  as  some  rich 
soil  shoots  up  into  poisonous  weeds,  and  man,  the 
rational  creature  of  God,  degenerates  into  the  most 
thorou^  sensualist.  —  As  another  illustration  of  thn  teur 
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dency  of  our  desires  to  grow  and  usurp  the  whole  miBd, 
tike  the  love  of  property.  We  see  this  every  day  gain- 
ing dangerous  strength,  if  left  to  itself,  if  not  denied  or 
curbed.  It  is  a  thirst  which  is  inflamed  by  the  very  co. 
piousness  of  its  draughts.  Anxiety  grows  with  posses* 
sion.  Riches  become  dearer  by  time.  The  love  of 
money,  far  from  withering  in  life's  winter,  strikes  deeper 
and  deeper  root  in  the  heart  of  age.  He  who  has  more 
than  he  can  use  or  manage,  grows  more  and  more  eager 
and  restless  for  new  gains,  muses  by  day  and  dreams  by 
night  of  wealth ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  vigor  of  his 
soul,  of  intellect  and  affection;  shoots  up  into  an  intense, 
unconquerable,  and  almost  in6nite  passion  for  accumu- 
lation. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  solemn  reflection,  that  the  very 
nobleness  of  human  nature  may  become  the  means  and 
instrument  of  degradation.  The  powers  which  ally  us 
to  God,  when  pressed  into  the  service  of  desire  and 
appetite,  enlarge  desire  into  monstrous  excess,  and  irri- 
tate appetite  into  fury.  The  rapidity  of  thought,  the 
richness  of  imagination,  the  resources  of  invention,  when 
enslaved  to  any  passion,  give  it  an  extent  and  energy 
unknown  to  inferior  natures ;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
this  usurper  establishes  its  empire  over  us,  all  the  nobler 
attainments  and  products  of  the  soul  perish.  Truth, 
virtue,  honor,  religion,  hope,  faith,  charity,  die.  Here 
we  see  the  need  of  self-denial.  The  lower  principles 
of  our  nature  not  only  act.  blindly,  but,  if  neglected, 
grow  indefinitely,  and  overshadow  and  blight  and  destroy 
every  better  growth.  Without  self-restraint  and  self- 
denial,  the  proportion,  order,  beauty,  and  harmony  of 
the  spiritual  nature  are  subverted,  and  the  soul  becomes 
as  monstrous  and  deformed,  as  the  body  would  become, 
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were  aH?  tibe  mutriment  to  flow  into  a  few  otgum  and  these 
the  leftst  valuable,  and  to  break  out  into  loathsome  ex« 
cre3ce{ic<es,  whilst  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  active  limbs 
should  fm%  and  be  palsied,  and  leave  us  without -guid^ 
ance  or  power. 

Do  apy  of  you  now  ask,  how  it  comes,  to  pass  that 
we  are  so  constituted  ;  why  we  are  formed  with  desires 
so  blind  and  strongs  and  tedding  so  constantly  to  enlarge* 
ment  and  dominion  ;  and  how  we  can  reconcile  this  con^ 
stitution  with .  God's  goodness  ?  This  is  our  second 
question.  Some  will  answer  it,  by  saying,  that  thie 
constitution  is  a  sinful  nature  derived  from  our  first  par- 
ents ;  that  it  coipes  not  from  God,  but  from  Adam ; 
that  it  is  a  sad  inheritance  from  the  first  fallen  pair  ;  and 
that  God  is  not.to.  be  blioined  for  it,  but  pur  original  pro- 
geoifior.  But,  I.  confess,  this  explanation  does  not  satisfy 
me.  Scriptqre  i^ys,  it  was  God  who  made  me,  not 
Adam.  What  I  ^^v«v»  at  biill^  I  was  by  the  ordinance 
of  God.  Make  the  coqnexioii  between  Adam  and  bis 
posterity  as  close  83  you  will,  God  must  have  intended 
it,  and  God  has  carried  it  into  effect.  My  soul,  at  the 
moment  of  its  creation,  was  as  fresh. from  the  hands  of 
the  Deity,  as  if  no  human  pai^pt  had  preceded  me  ;  and 
I  see  not  how  .to  ^hift  off  on  any  other  being  the  re- 
proach of  my  nature,  if  ,it  deserve  reproach.  But  does 
it  merit  blame  ?  Is  the  tendency  to  excess  and  growth, 
which  we  are  conscious  of  in  our  passions  and  appe- 
tites, any  derogation  from  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of 
our  Maker  ?  Can  we  find  only  evil  in  such  a  consti- 
tution ?  Perhaps,  it  may  minister  to  the  highest  purpose 
of  God- 
It  is  true,  that  as  we  are  now  made,  our  appetites  and 
desires  often  war  against  reasQi^  consc^epce,  i^id  i;#. 
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giOD.  But  why  is  ibis  warfare  appointed  ?  Not  to  ex- 
tinguish these  high  principles ;  but  to  awaken  and  invigo* 
rate  them.  It  is  meant  to  gire  them  a  field  for  action, 
occasion  for  effort,  and  means  of  victory.  True,  virtue 
is  thus  opposed  and  endangered  ;  but  virtue  owes  its 
vigor  and  hardihood  to  obstacles,  and  wins  its  crown  by 
conflict.  I  do  not  say,  that  God  can  find  no  school  for 
character  but  temptation,  and  trial,  and  strong  desire  ; 
but  I  do  say,  that  the  present  state  is  a  fit  and  noble 
school.  You,  my  hearers,  would  have  the  path  of  vir- 
tue, from  the  very  beginning,  smooth  and  strewed  with 
flowers  ;  and  would  this  train  the  soul  to  energy  ?  You 
would  have  pleasure  always  coincide  with  duty ;  and 
how,  then,  would  you  attest  your  loyalty  to  duty  f  You 
would  have  conscience  and  desire  always  speak  the 
same  language,  and  prescribe  the  same  path  ;  and  bow, 
then,  would  conscience  assert  its  supremacy  ?  God  has 
implanted  blind  desires,  which  often  rise  up  against  rea* 
son  and  conscience,  that  he  may  give  to  these  high  facul- 
ties the  dignity  of  dominion  and  the  joy  of  victory.  He 
has  surrounded  us  with  rivals  to  himself,  that  we  may 
love  him  freely,  and  by  our  own  unfettered  choice  erect 
his  throne  in  our  souls.  He  has  given  us  strong  desires 
of  inferior  things,  that  the  desire  of  excellence  may 
grow  stronger  than  all.  Make  such  a  world  as  you  wish, 
let  no  appetite  or  passion  ever  resist  God's  will,  no  ob- 
ject of  desire  ever  come  in  competition  with  duty  ;  and 
where  would  be  the  resolution,  and  energy,  and  con- 
stancy, and  eflTort,  and  purity,  the  trampling  under  foot 
of  low  interests,  the  generous  self-surrender,  the  heroic 
devotion,  all  the  sublimities  of  virtue,  which  now  throw 
lustre  over  man's  nature  and  speak  of  his  immortality  f 
You  would  blot  the  precept  of   self-denial  from  the 
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Scriptures,  and  the  need  of  it  from  human  life,  and,  in 
so  doing,  you  would  blot  out  almost  every  interesting 
passage  in  man's  history.  Let  me  ask  ^ou,  when  you 
read  that  history,  what  is  it  which  most  interests  and 
absorbs  you,  which  seizes  on  the  imagination  and  mem- 
ory, which  agitates  the  soul  to  its  cenure  ?  Who  is  the 
man  whom  you  select  from  the  records  of  time  as  the 
object  of  your  special  admiration  ?  Is  it  he,  who  lived 
to  indulge  himself  ?  whose  current  of  life  flowed  most 
equably  and  pleasurably  ?  whose  desires  were  crowned 
most  liberally  with  means  of  gratification  ?  whose  table 
was  most  luxuriantly  spread  ?  and  whom  fortune  made 
the  envy  of  his  neighbourhood  by  the  fulness  of  her 
gifts  ?  Were  such  the  men  to  whom  monuments  have 
been  reared,  and  whose  memories,  freshened  with  tears 
of  joy  .and  reverence,  grow  and  flourish  and  spread 
through  every  age  ?  O  no  !  He  whom  we  love,  whose 
honor  we  most  covet,  is  he  who  has  most  denied  and 
subdued  himself ;  who  has  made  the  most  entire  sacri- 
fice of  appetites  and  passions  and  private  interest  to 
God,  and  virtue,  and  mankind ;  who  has  walked  in  a 
rugged  path,  and  ching  to  gpod  and  great  ends  in  perse- 
cution and  pain  ;  who,  amidst  the  solicitations  of  arabir 
tion,  ease,  and  private  friendship,  and  the  menaces  of 
tyranny  and  malice,  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science, and  found  a  recompense  for  blighted  hopes 
and  protracted  suflering,  in  conscious  upriglitness  and 
the  favor  of  God.  Who  is  it  that  is  most  lovely  in 
domestic  life  ?  It  is  the  Martyr  to  domestic  afiection, 
the  mother  forgetting  herself,  and  ready  to  toil,  suffer, 
die  for  the, happiness  and  virtue  of  her  children.  Who 
is  it  that  we  honor  in  public  life  ?  It  is  the  Martyr  to 
his  country,  be  who  serves  her,  not  when  she  has  hon« 
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ore  for-  his  l)r6w  and  weahh  for  bis  cofiers,  but  who 
clings  to  faer'm  her  danger  and  falling  glories,  and  thinks 
life  a  cheap -sacrifice  to  her  safety  and  freedom.  Whom 
does  the  church  retain  in  most  grateful  remembrance, 
and  pronounce  holy  and  blessed  ?  The  self-denying, 
self-immolating  apostle,  the  fearless  confessor,  the  de- 
voted martyr,  men  who  have  held  fast  the  truth  even  in 
death,  and  be<jueathed  it  to  future  ages  amidst  blood. 
Above  all,  to  what  moment  of  the  life  of  Jesus  does 
the  Christian  turn,  as  the  most  affecting  and  sublime 
illustration  of  his  divine  character  ?  It  is  that  moment, 
when,  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  denying  every  hu- 
man passion,  and  casting  away  every  earthly  interest, 
he  bore  the  agony  and  shame  of  the  cross.  Thus  aO 
great  virtues  bear  the  impress  of  self-denial ;  and  were 
God's  present  constitution  of  our  nature  and  life  so 
reversed  as  to  demand  no  renunciation  of  desire,  the 
chief  interest  and  glory  of  our  present  being  would  pass 
away.  There  would  be  nothmg  m  history  to  thrill  us 
with  admiration.  We  should  have  no  consciousness  of 
the  power  and  greatness  of  the  soul.  We  should  love 
feebly  and  coldly,  for  we  should  find  nothing  in  one 
another  to  love  earnestly.  Let  us  not,  then,  complain 
of  Providence  because  it  has  made  self-denial  neces- 
sary ;  or  complain  of  religion  because  it  summons  us  to 
this  work.  Religion  and  nature  here  hold  one  language. 
Our  own  souls  bear  witness  to  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
that  it  is  the  '*' narrow  way  "  of  self-denial  "which  lead- 
eth  unto  life.'* 

My  friends,  at  death,  if  reason  is  spared  to  us  and 
memory  retains  its  hold  on  the  past,  wiD  it  gratify  us 
t6  see,  that  we  have  lived,  not  to  deny,  but  to  indulge 
odrsehres,  that  we  have  bowed  our  souls  to  any  passion, 
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thai  we  gave  the  reins  to  lust,  that  we  were  palsied  by  • 
sloth,  that,  tijrougb  love  of  gain,  we  hardened  ourselves 
against  the   claims  of  humanity,  or,  through   love   of 
man's  favor,  parted  with  truth  and  moral  independence, 
or  that  in  any  thing  reason  and  conscience  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  impulse  of  desire,  and  God  forgotten  for 
present  good  ?     Shall  we  then  find  comfort  in  remem- 
bering our  tables  of  luxury,  our  pillows  of  down,  our 
wealth  amassed  and  employed  for  private  ends,  or  our 
honors  won  by  base  compliance  with  the  world  ?     Did 
any  man  at  his  death  ever  regret  his  conflicts  with  him- 
self, his  victories  over  appetite,  his   scorn   of  impure 
pleasures,   or  his   sufferings   for    righteousness'   sake  ? 
Did  any  man  ever   mourn,  that  he  had  impoverished 
himself  by  integrity,  or  worn  out  his  frame  in  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind  ?     Are  these  the  recollections  which 
harrow  the  soul,  and  darken  and  appall  the  last  hour  ? 
To  whom  is  the  last  hour  most  serene  and  fuH  of  hope  ? 
Is  it  not  to  him,  who,  amidst  perils  and  allurements,  has 
denied  himself,  and  taken  up  the  cross  with  the  holy 
resolution  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
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Matthew  xn.  S4 :  *'  Then  said  Jesas  unto  his  disciples,  if  any 
man  wUl  come  after  me,  let  him  diny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  me.'* 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  spoke  of  the  just  limits 
and  moral  dignity  of  self-denial.  I  resume  the  subject, 
because  it  throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of  true  vir- 
tue, and  helps  us  to  distinguish  moral  goodness  from 
qualities  which  resemble  it.  Clear  conceptions  on  this 
point  are  inestimable.  .To  love  and  seek  excellence,  we 
must  know  what  it  is,  and  separate  it  from  counterfeits. 
For  want  of  just  views  of  virtue  and  piety,  men's  ad- 
miration and  efforts  are  often  wasted,  and  sometimes 
carry  them  wide  of  the  great  object  of  human  life.  Per- 
haps truth  on  this  subject  cannot  be  brought  out  more 
clearly  than  by  considering  the  nature  of  Self-denial. 
Such  will  be  the  aim  of  this  discourse. 

To  deny  ourselves,  is  to  deny,  to  withstand,  to  re- 
nounce whatever,  within  or  without,  interferes  with  our 
conviction  of  right,  or  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is  to 
suffer,  to  make  sacrifices,  for  duty  or  our  principles. 
The  question  now  offers  itself.  What  constitutes  the 
singular   merit  of  this  suffering  ?     Mere  suffering,  we 
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all  know,  is  not  virtue.  Evil  men  often  endure  pain 
as  well  as  the  good,  and  are  evil  still.  This  and  this 
alone  constitutes  the  worth  and  importance  of  the  saC' 
rifice,  suffering,  which  enters  into  self-denial,  that  it 
springs  from  and  manifests  Moral  Strength,  power  over 
ourseives,  force  of  purpose,  or  the  mind's  resolute  de- 
termination of  itself  to  duty.  It  is  the  proof  and  result 
of  inwaid  energy.  Difficulty,  hardship,  suffering,  sac- 
rifices, are  tests  and  measures  of  Moral  Force,  and  the 
great  means  of  its  enlargement.  To  withstand  these  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  put  forth  powet.  Setf-denial,  th^i, 
is  the  will  acting  with  power  in  the  choice  and  prosecu- 
tion of  duty.  Here  we  have  the  distinguishing  glory 
of  self-denial,  and  here  we  have  the  essence  and  dis- 
tinction of  a  good  and  virtuous  man. 

The  truth  to  which  these  views  lead  us,  and  which 
I  am  now  solicitous  to  enforce,  is  this,  that  the  great 
characteristic  of  a  virtuous  or  religious  mind  is  strength 
of  Moral  purpose.  This  force  is  the  measure  of  ex- 
cellence. The  very  idea  of  Duty  implies  that  we  are 
bound  to  adopt  and  pursue  it  with  a  stronger  and  more 
settled  determination  than  any  other  object,  and  virtue 
consists  in  fidelity  to  this  primary  dictate  of  conscience. 
We  have  virtue  only  as  far  as  we  exert  inward  energy, 
or  as  far  as  we  put  forth  a  strong  and  overcoming  will 
in  obeying  the  law  of  God  and  of  our  own  minds.  Let 
this  truth  be  deeply  felt.  Let  us  not  confide  in  good 
emotions,  in  kind  feelings,  in  tears  for  the  suffering,  or 
in  admiration  of  noble  deeds.  These  are  not  goodness, 
in  the  moral  and  Chriistian  sense  of  that  word.  It  is 
force  of  upright  and  holy  purpose,  attested  and  ap« 
proved  by  withstanding  trial,  temptation,  allurement^ 
and  suffering ;  it  is  this,  in  which  virtues  consists.     I 
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know  nothing  else  which  an  enlightened  conscience  ap- 
proves, nothing  else  which  God  will  accept. 

I  am  aware,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to  state  my 
ideas  of  a  perfect  character,  I  should  give  an  answer  that 
would  seem  at  first  to  contradict  the  doctrine  just  ex- 
pressed, or  to  he  inconsistent  with  the  stress  which  I 
have  laid  on  strength  of  moral  purpose.  I  should  say, 
that  perfection  of  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  consists 
of  two  elements,  of  strength  and  beauty  ;  that  it  consists 
of  firmness  and  mildness,  of  force  and  tenderness,  of 
vigor  and  grace.  It  would  ill  become  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity to  overlook  the  importance  of  sympathy,  gentle- 
ness, humility,  and  charity,  in  his  definition  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. The  amiable,  attractive,  mild  attributes  of  the 
mind  are  recommended  as  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of 
God,  by  Him  who  was  emphatically  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart.  Still  I  must  say,  that  all  virtue  lies  in  strength  of 
character  or  of  moral  purpose  ;  for  these  gentle,  sweet, 
winning  qualities  rise  into  virtue  only  when  pervaded  and 
sustained  by  moral  energy.  On  this  they  must  rest,  by 
this  they  must  be  controlled  and  exalted,  or  they  have  no 
moral  worth.  I  acknowledge  love,  kindness,  to  be  a  great 
virtue  ;  but  what  do  I  mean  by  love,  when  I  thus  speak  ? 
Do  I  mean  a  constitutional  tenderness  ?  an  instinctive 
sympathy  f  the  natural  and  almost  necessary  attachment 
to  friends  and  benefactors  ?  the  kindness  which  is  insep- 
arable from  our  social  slate,  and  which  is  never  wholly 
extinguished  in  the  human  breast  P  In  all  these  emotions 
of  our  nature,  I  see  the  kind  design  of  God ;  I  see  a 
beauty ;  I  see  the  germ  and  capacity  of  an  ever-growing 
charity.  But  they  are  not  virtues,  they  ai^e  not  proper 
objects  of  moral  approbation,  nor  do  they  give  any  sure 
pledge  of  improvement.  Thb  natural  amiableness  I  too 
11* 
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often  see  in  company  with  sloth,  widi  uselessness,  with 
the  contemptible  vanity  and  dissipation  of  fashionable  life. 
It  is  no  ground  of  trust,  no  promise  of  fidelity,  in  any 
of  the  great  exigencies  of  life.  The  love,  the  beneyo* 
lence,  which  I  honor  as  virtue,  is  not  the  gift  of  nature 
or  condition,  but  the  growth  and  manifestation  of  the 
soul's  moral  power.  It  is  a  spirit  chosen  as  excellent, 
cherished  as  divine,  protected  with  a  jealous  care,  and 
especially  fortified  by  the  resistance  and  subjection  of 
opposite  propensities.  It  is  the  soul,  determining  itself 
to  break  every  chain  of  selfishness,  to  enlarge  and  to  in- 
vigorate the  kind  affections,  to  identify  itself  with  other 
beings,  to  sympathize,  not  with  a  few,  but  with  all  the 
living  and  rational  children  of  God,  to  honor  others' 
worth,  to  increase  and  enjoy  their  happiness,  to  partake 
in  the  universal  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  to  put 
down  within  itself  every  motion  of  pride,  anger,  or  sen- 
sual desire,  inconsistent  widi  this  pure  charity.  In  other 
words,  it  is  strength  of  holy  purpose,  infused  into  the 
kind  affections,  which  raises  them  intd  virtues,  or  gives 
them  a  moral  worth,  not  found  in  constitutional  amia* 
bleness. 

I  read  in  the  Scriptures  the  praises  of  meekness. 
But  when  I  see  a  man  meek  or  patient  of  injury  through 
tameness,  or  insensibility,  or  want  of  self-respect,  pas- 
sively gentle,  meek  through  constitution  or  fear,  I  look 
on  him  with  feelings  very  different  from  veneration.  It 
is  the  meekness  of  principle ;  it  is  mildness  replete  with 
energy  ;  it  is  the  forbearance  of  a  man  who  feels  a 
ivrong,  but  who  curbs  anger,  who  though  injured  re- 
solves to  be  jiist,  who  voluntarily  remembers  that  bis  foe 
is  a  man  and  a  brother,  who  dreads  to  surrender  himself 
to  his  passions,  who  in  the  moment  of  provocation  sub- 
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jects  himsdf  to  reason  and  religion,  and  who  holds  fast 
die  great  truth,  that  the  noblest  victory  over  a  foe  is  to 
disarm  and  subdue  him  by  equity  and  kindness,  —  it  is 
this  meekness  which  I  venerate,  and  which  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  divinest  virtues.  It  is  moral  power,  the 
strength  of  virtuous  purpose,  pervading  meekness,  which 
gives  it  all  its  title  to  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  without  this  moral 
energy,  resisting  passion  and  impulse,  our  tenderest  at- 
tachments degenerate  more  or  less  into  weaknesses  and 
immoralities ;  sometimes  prompting  us  to  sympathize 
with  those  whom  we  love,  in  their  errors,  prejudices, 
,  and  evil  passions  ;  sometimes  inciting  us  to  heap  upon 
them  injurious  praises  and  indulgences  :  sometimes  urg- 
ing us  to  wrong  or  neglect  others,  that  we  may  the  more 
enjoy  or  serve  our  favorites  ;  and  sometimes  poisoning 
our  breasts  with  jealousy  or  envy,  because  our  affection 
is  not  returned  with  equal  warmth.  The  principle  of 
love,  whether  exercised  towards  our  relatives  or  our 
country,  whether  manifested  in  courtesy  or  compassion, 
can  only  become  virtue,  can  only  acquire  purity,  consis* 
tency,  serenity,  dignity,  when  imbued,  swayed,  cherish 
ed,  enlarged  by  the  power  of  a  virtuous  will,  by  a  self- 
denying  energy.  It  is  Inward  Force,  power  over  our- 
selves, which  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  virtue. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  the  kind  affections  is  equal- 
ly true  of  the  religious  ones.  These  have  virtue  in 
them,  only  as  far  as  they  are  imbued  with  self-denying 
strength.  I  know  that  multitudes  place  religion  in  feel- 
ing. Ardent  sensibility  is  the  measure  of  piety.  He 
who  is  wrought  up  by  preaching  or  sympathy  into  extra- 
ordinary fervor,  is  a  saint ;  and  the  less  he  governs  him- 
self  in  his  piety,  the  more  he  is  looked  upon  as  inspired. 
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But  1  know  of  no  reli^on  which  has  moral  wcHth  or  is 
acceptable  to  God,  but  that  which  grows  from  and  is 
nourished  by  our  own  spiritual,  self-denying  enei^* 
Emotion  towards  God,  springing  up  without  our  own 
thought  or  care,  grateful  feelings  at  the  reception  of  sig* 
nal  benefits,  the  swelling  of  the  soul  at  the  sight  of  na- 
ture, tenderness  awakened  by  descriptions  of  the  love 
and  cross  of  Christ,  these,  though  showing  high  capaci- 
ties, though  means  and  materials  of  piety,  are  not  of 
themselves  acceptable  religion.  The  religious  character 
which  has  true  virtue,  and  which  is  built  upon  a  rock,  is 
tliat  which  has  been  deliberately  and  resolutely  adopted 
and  cherished,  as  our  highest  duty,  and  as  the  friend  and 
strengthener  of  alT  other  duties  ;  and  which  we  have 
watched  over  and  confirmed  by  suppressing  inconsistent 
desires  and  passions,  by  warring  against  selfishness  and 
the  love  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  fact  very  decisive  on  this  subject.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  people  with  strong  religious  feeling, 
who  are  not  made  better  by  it ;  who  at  church  or  in  other 
meetings  are  moved  perhaps  to  tears,  but  who  make  no 
progress  in  self-government  or  charity,  and  who  gain 
nothing  of  elevation  of  mind  in  their  common  feelings  and 
transactions.  They  take  pleasure  in  religious  excitement, 
just  as  others  delight  to  be  interested  by  a  fiction  or  a 
play.  They  invite  these  emotions  because  they  suppose 
them  to  aid  or  insure  salvation,  and  soon  relapse  into 
their  ordinary  sordidness  or  otlier  besetting  infirmities. 
Now  to  give  the  name  of  Religion  to  this  mockery,  is 
the  surest  way  to  dishonor  it.  True  religion  is  not  mere 
emotion,  is  not  something  communicated  to  us  without 
Our  own  moral  effort.  It  involves  much  self-denial.  Its 
great  characteristic  is,  not  feeling,  but  the  suhjerti<Hi  of 
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a  conviotioa.that^wbat  be  wills  is  the  perfection  of  vir* 
tue,  and  the  true  happiness  of  our  nature*  In  genuine 
piety  the  mind  chooses  as  its  supreme  good,  the  moral 
ebccelUeiice.  enjoined  by  its  Author,  and  resolutely  re- 
nounces whatever  would  sully  this  divine  image,  and  so 
<bsturb  its  communion  with  God.  This  religion,  thougli 
its  essence  be  not  emotion,  will  gradually  gather  and 
issue  in  a  sensibility,  deeper,  intenser,  more  glowing, 
than  the  bfind  enthusiast  ever  feh  ;  and  then  only  does  it 
manifest  itself  in  its  perfect  form,  when,  through  a  self- 
denying  and  self-purifying  power,  it  rises  to  an  over- 
flowing love,  gratitude,  and  joy  towards  the  Universal 
Father. 

In  insisting  on  the  great  principle,  that  religion,  or  vir- 
tue, consists  in  strength  of  moral  purpose,  in  the  soul's 
resolute  determination  of  itself  to  duty,  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  express  a  truth,  which  has  a  witness  and  confirma- 
tion in  the  breast  of  every  reflecting  man.  We  all  of  us 
feel,  that  virtue  is  not  something  adopted  from  necessity, 
something  to  which  feeling  impels  us,  something  which 
comes  to  us  froni  constitution,  or  accident,  or  outward 
condition ;  but  diat  it  has  its  origin  in  our  moral  freedom, 
that  it  consists  in  moral  energy  ;  and  accordingly  we  all 
measure  virtue  by  the  trials  and  difiiculties  which  it  over- 
comes, for  these  are  the  tests  and  measures  of  the  force 
with  which  the  soul  adopts  it.  Every  one  of  us,  who 
has  adhered  to^duty,  when  duty  brought  no  recompense 
but  the  conviction  of  well-doing,  who  has  faced  the  perils 
of  a  good  but  persecuted  cause  with  unshrinking  cour- 
age, who  has  been  conscious  of  an  inward  triumph  over 
temptation,  conscious  of  having  put  down  bad  motives 
and  exalted  good  ones  in  his  own  breast,  must  remember 
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the  clear,  strong,  authentic  voice,  the  accents  of  peculiar 
encouragement  and  joj,  with  which  the  inward  judge 
has  at  such  seasons  pronounced  its  approving  sentence. 
This  experience  is  universal,  and  it  is  the  voice  of  na- 
ture and  of  God,  in  confirmation  of  the  great  truth  of 
this  discourse. 

I  fear,  that  the  importance  of  strength  in  the  Christian 
ciiaracter  has  been  in  some  degree  obscured  by  the  habit 
of  calling  certain  Christian  graces  of  singular  worth  by 
the  name  of  passive  virtues.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  humility,  patience,  resignation ;  and  I  fear,  that  the 
phrase  has  led  some  to  regard  these  noble  qualities  as 
allied  to  inaction,  as  wanting  energy  and  determination. 
Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  mind  never  puts  forth  greater 
power  over  itself,  than  when,  in  great  trials,  it  yields  up 
calmly  its  desires,  affections,  interests  to  God.  There 
are  seasons,  when  to  be  sHIl  demands  immeasurably 
higher  strength  than  to  act.  Composure  is  often  the 
highest  result  of  power.  Think  you  it  demands  no 
power  to  calm  the  stormy  elements  of  passion,  to  mod- 
erate the  vehemence  of  desire,  to  throw  off  the  load  of 
dejection,  to  suppress  every  repining  thought,  when  the 
dearest  hopes  are  withered,  and  to  turn  the  wounded 
spirit  from  dangerous  reveries  and  wasting  grief,  to  the 
quiet  discharge  of  ordinary  duties  ?  Is  there  no  power 
put  forth,  when  a  man,  stripped  of  his  property,  of  the 
fruits  of  a  life's  labor,  quells  discontent  and  gloomy  fore* 
bodings,  and  serenely  and  patiently  returns  to  the  tasks 
which  Providence  assigns  ?  I  doubt  not,  that  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  God  sometimes  discerns  the  sublimest  hu- 
man energy  under  a  form  and  countenance,  which  by 
their  composure  and  tranquillity  indicate  to  the  human 
spectator  only  passive  virtues. 
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The  doctrbe  of  this  discourse  is  in  every  view  in- 
teresting. To  me  it  goes  further  than  all  others  to 
explain  the  present  state.  If  moral  strength,  if  inward 
power  in  the  choice  and  practice  of  duty,  constitute  ex- 
cellence and  happiness,  then  I  see  why  we  are  placed 
in  a  world  of  obstructio4i,  perils,  hardships,  why  duty 
is  so  often  a  "  narrow  way,"  why  the  warfare  of  the 
passions  with  conscience  is  so  subtile  and  unceasing; 
why  within  and  without  us  are  so  many  foes  to  rec- 
titude ;  for  this  is  the  very  state  to  call  forth  and  to 
build  up  moral  force.  In  a  world  where  duty  and 
inclination  should  perfectly  agree,  we  should  indeed 
never  err,  but  the  living  power  of  virtue  could  not 
be  developed.  Do  not  complain,  then,  of  life's  trials. 
Through  these  you  may  gain  incomparably  higher  good, 
than  indulgence  and  ease.  This  view  reveals  to  us 
the  impartial  goodness  of  God  in  the  variety  of  human 
conditions.  We  sometimes  see  individuals,  whose  pe- 
culiar trials  are  thought  to  make  their  existence  lo  them 
an  evil.  But  among  such  may  be  found  the  most  favor- 
ed children  of  God.  If  there  be  a  man  on  earth  to  be 
envied,  it  is  he,  who,  amidst  the  sharpest  assaults  from 
his  own  passions,  from  fortune,  from  society,  never  fal- 
ters in  his  allegiance  to  God  and  the  inward  monitor.  So 
peculiar  is  the  excellence  of  this  moral  strength,  that  I 
believe  the  Creator  regards  one  being  who  puts  it  forth, 
with  greater  complacency  than  he  would  look  on  a  world 
of  beings,  innocent  and  harmless  through  the  necessity 
of  constitution.  I  know  not  that  human  wisdom  has  ar- 
rived at  a  juster  or  higher  view  of  the  present  state,  than 
that  it  is  intended  to  call  forth  power  by  obstruction,  the 
power  of  intellect  by  the  difficulties  of  knowledge,  the 
power  of  conscience  and  virtue  by  temptation,  allure- 
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naent,  pleasure,  pain,  and  the  alternations  of  prosperous 
and  adverse  life.  When  I  see  a  man  holding  fester  his 
uprightness  in  proportion  as  it  is  assailed,  fortifying  his 
religious  trust  in  proportion  as  Providence  is  obscure  *, 
hoping  iii  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  virtue,  more  surely 
in  proportion  to  its  present  Afflictions ;  cherishing  phi- 
lanthropy amidst  the  discouraging  experience  of  men's 
unkindness  and  un thankfulness  ;  extending  to  others  a 
sympathy  which  his  own  sufferings  need,  but  cannot  ob- 
tain ;  growing  milder  and  gentler  amidst  what  tends  to 
exasperate  and  harden  ;  and  through  inward  principle 
converting  the  very  incitements  to  evil  into  the  occa- 
sions of  a  victorious  virtue, — I  see  an  explanation,  and 
a  noble  explanation,  of  the  present  state.  I  see  a  good 
produced,  so  transcendent  in  its  nature  as  to  justify 
all  the  evil  and  suffering  under  which  it  grows  up.  I 
should  think  the  formation  of  a  few  such  minds  worth 
all  the  apparatus  of  the  present  world.  I  should  say, 
that  this  earth,  with  its  continents  and  oceans,  its  sea- 
sons and  harvests,  and  its  successive  generations,  was 
a  work  worthy  of  God,  even  were  it  to  accomplish  no 
other  end  than  the  training  and  manifestation  of  the 
illustrious  characters  which  are  scattered  through  his- 
tory. And  when  I  consider,  how  small  a  portion  of 
human  virtue  is  recorded  by  history,  how  superior  in 
dignity,  as  well  as  in  number,  are  the  unnoticed,  un- 
honored  saints  and  heroes  of  domestic  and  humble  life, 
I  see  a  light  thrown  over  the  present  state  which  more 
than  reconciles  me  to  all  its  evils. 

The  views  given  in  this  discourse  of  the  importance 
of  moral  power,  manifested  in  great  trials,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  shed  a  glorious  and  perhaps  a  new  light  oh 
the  character  and  cross  of  Christ.     But  this  topic  can 
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tiow  be  only  su^ested  to  your  private  inedttatioii. 
There  is,  however,  one  practical  application  of  our 
subject,  which  may  be  made  in  a  few  words,  and  which 
I  cannot  omit.  I  wish  to  ask  the  young  who  hear  me, 
and  especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  use  die  views  now  of- 
fered in  judging  and  forming  their  characters.  Young 
man,  remember  that  the  only  test  6f  goodness,  virtue, 
is  moral  strength,  self^lenying  energy.  You  have  gen- 
erous and  honorable  feelings,  you  scorn  mean  actions, 
your  heart  beats  quick  at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  cour- 
ageous, disinterested  deeds,  and  all  these  are  inter- 
esting qualities  ;  but,  remember,  they  are  the  gifts  of 
nature,  the  endowments  of  your  susceptible  age.  They 
are  not  virtue.  God  and  the  inward  monitor  ask  for 
more.  The  question  is,  Do  you  strive  to  confirm,  into 
permanent  principles,  the  generous  sensibilities  of  the 
heart?  Are  you  watchful  to  suppress  the  impetuous 
emotions,  the  resentments,  the  selfish  passionateness, 
which  are  warring  against  your  honorable  feelings  )  Es- 
pecially do  you  subject  to  your  moral  and  religious 
convictions,  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  appetites,  the 
passions,  which  form  the  great  trials  of  youthful  virtue  ? 
Here  is  the  field  of  conflict  to  which  youth  is  summoned. 
Trust  not  to  occasional  impulses  of  benevolence,  to 
constitutional  courage,  frankness,  kindness,  if  you  sur- 
render yourselves  basely  to  the  temptations  of  your  age. 
No  man  who  has  made  any  observation  of  life,  but  will 
tell  you  how  often  he  has  seen  the  promise  of  youth 
blasted;  intellect,  genius,  honorable  feeling,  kind  af- 
fection, overpowered  and  almost  extinguished,  through 
the  want  of  moral  strength,  through  a  tame  yielding  to 
pleasure  and  the  passions.  Place  no  trust  in  your  good 
propensities,  unless  these  are  fortified,  and  upheld,  and 
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improved  by  moral  energy  and  sdf-comrol.  —  To  aO  of 
us,  in  truth,  the  same  lesson  comes.  If  any  man  will 
be  Christ's  disciple,  sincerely  good,  and  worthy  to  be 
named  among  the  friends  of  virtue,  if  he  will  have  in- 
ward peace  and  the  consciousness  of  progress  towards 
Heaven,  he  must  deny  himself,  he  must  take  the  cross, 
and  follow  Christ  in  the  renunciation  of  every  gain  and 
pleasure  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  God* 
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IMITABLENESS  OF  CHRIST'S  CHARACTER. 


1  PsTxii  ii.  21 :  "  Christ  also  snfibred  for  us,  leaving  as  aaejum- 
pie,  tliat  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 

The  example  of  Jesus  is  our  topic.  To  incite  you  to 
follow  it,  is  the  aim  of  this  discourse.  Christ  came  to 
give  us  a  religion,  —  but  this  is  not  all.  By  a  wise  and 
beautiful  ordination  of  Providence,  he  was  sent  to  show 
forth  his  religion  in  himself.  He  did  not  come  to  sit  in 
a  hall  of  legislation,  and  from  some  commanding  emi- 
nence to  pronounce  laws  and  promises.  He  is  not  a 
mere  channel  through  which  certain  communications 
are  made  from  God ;  not  a  mere  messenger  appointed 
to  utter  the  words  which  he  had  heard,  and  then  to  dis- 
appear, and  to  sustain  no  further  connexion  with  his 
message.  He  came,  not  oijy  to  teach  with  his  lips,  but 
to  be  a  living  manifestation  of  his  religion,  —  to  be,  in 
an  important  sense,  the  religion  itself. 

This  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  attention.  Christianity 
is  not  a  mere  code  of  laws,  not  an  abstract  system  such 
as  theologians  frame.  It  is  a  living,  embodied  religion. 
It  comes  to  us  in  a  human  form  ;  it  offers  itself  to  our 
eyes  as  well  as  ears  ;  it  breathes,  it  moves  in  our  sigbt. 
It  is  more  than  precept ;  it  is  example  and  action. 
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The  importance  of  example,  wbo  does  not  under* 
stand  ?  How  much  do  most  of  us  suffer  jfrom  the  pres- 
ence, conversation,  spirit,  of  men  of  low  minds  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded  !  The  temptation  is  strong, 
to  take  as  our  standard,  the  average  character  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  with 
decencies  and  attainments  which  secure  to  us  among  the 
niultitudo  dtetiiiame.of  resjpebttble  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  power  (have  you  not  feh  it  ?)  in  the 
presence,  conversation,  and  example -of  a  man  of  strong 
principle  and  magnanimity,  to  lift  us,  at  least  for  the 
motaent^  Irom'oiir  vnlgar  and  tame  habits  of  thought, 
and  to  kindle  some  generous  aspirations  after  the  excel- 
lence which  we  were  made  to  attain.  I  hardly  need  say 
to  you,  that  it  h  impossible  to  place  ourselves  under  any 
influence,  of  tt^s  nature  so  quickenbg  as  the  example  of 
Jesus.  This  introduces  us  to  the  highest  order  of  vir- 
tueSi  This  is  fitted  to  awakeq  the  whole  mind.  Noth- 
ing has  equal  power  to  neutralize  the  coarse,  selfish,  and 
sensual  influences,  amidst  which  we  are  plunged,  to  re- 
fine our  concjE^ption  of  duty,  and  to  reveal  to  us  the  per- 
fection on  which  our  hopes  and  most  strenuous  desires 
should  habitually  fasten. 

There  is  one  cause,  which  has  done  much  to  defeat 
this  good  influence  of  Christ's  character  and  example, 
and  which  ought  to  be  exposed.  It  is  this.  Multitudes, 
I  am  afraid  great  multitudes,  think  of  Jesus  as  a  being 
to  be  admired,,  rather  thap  approached.  They  have 
some  va^e  conceptions  of  a  glory  in  his  nature  and 
character  which  makes  it*  presumption  to  think  of  pro- 
posing him  as  their  standard.  He  is  thrown  so  far  from 
them,  that  he  does  them  little  good.  Many  feel  that  a 
close  resemblance  of  Jesus  Christ  is  noj  to  }fe  ei^pecie4 ; 
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that  diis,  like  many  other  topies,  may  serve  (or  decla« 
mation  in  the  pulpit,  but  is  utterly  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  practice.  I  think  I  am  touching  here  an 
enofj  which  exerts  a  blighting  influence  on  not  a  few 
minds.  Until  inen  think  of  the  religion  and  character 
of  Christ  as  truly  applicable  to  them,  as  intended  to  be 
brought  mto  continual  operation,  as  what  they  must  in- 
corporate with  their  whole  spiritual  nature,  they  will 
derive  little  good  from  Christ.  Men  think  indeed  to 
honor  Jesus,  when  they  place  him  so  high  as  to  dis- 
courage all  effort  to  approach  him.  They  really  degrade 
him.  They  do  not  understand  his  character  ;  tliey 
throw  a  glare  over  it,  which  hides  its  true  features. 
This  vague  admiration  is  the  poorest  tribute  which  they 
can  pay  him. 

The  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  conceived  and 
spoken  of  by  many,  reminds  me  of  what  is  often  seen 
in  Catholic  countries,  where  a  superstitious  priesthood 
and  people  imagine  that  they  honor  the  Virgin  Mary 
by  loading  her  image  with  sparkling  jewels  and  the 
gaudiest  attire.  A  Protestant  of  an  uncorrupted  taste 
is  at  first  shocked,  as  if  there  was  something  like  pro- 
fanation in  thus  decking  out,  as  for  a  theatre,  the  meek, 
modest,  gentle,  pure,  and  tender  mother  of  Jesus.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  something  of  the  same  superstition  is 
seen  in  the  indefinite  epithets  of  admiration  heaped  upon 
Jesus  ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  mild  and  simple  beauty 
of  his  character  is  not  seen.  Its  sublimity,  which  had 
nothing  gaudy  or  dazzling,  which  was  plain  and  unaffect- 
ed, is  not  felt ;  and  its  suitableness  as  an  example  to 
mankind,  is  discredited  or  denied. 

I  wish,  in  this  discourse,  to  prevent  the  discouraging 
influence  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ ;  toshow*  that, 
12* 
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hoirevter  reotahcd^  he  is  not  piaced  beyond  the  reach  of 
otir  sympathy  and  imitation. 

I  begin  ivitb  the  general  ofaserTatioD,  that  real  great- 
ness  of  character^  greatness  of  the  bluest  order,  far 
from  being  repulsive  and  discoiffaging,  is  singularly  ac* 
cessible  and  imitable,  and,  instead  of  severing  a  being 
from  others,  fits  him  to  be  their  friend  and  model*  A 
man  who  stands  apart  from  his  race,  who  has  few  points 
of  contact  with  other  men,  who  has  a  style  and  manner 
which  strike  awe,  and  keep  others  Sax  from  him,  what* 
ever  rank  he  may  hold  m  his  own  and  others'  eyes, 
wants,  after  all,  true  grandeur  of  mind ;  and  the  spirit 
of  this  remark,  I  think,  may  be  extended  beyond  men 
(o  higher  orders  of  beings,  to  angels  and  to  Jesus  Christ* 
A  great  soul  is  known  by  its  enlarged,  strong,  and  tender 
sympathies.  True  elevarion  of  mind  does  not  take  a 
being  out  of  the  circle  of  those  who  are  befew  him,  but 
binds  him  faster  to  them,  and  gives  them  advantages  for 
a  closer  attachment  aAd  conformity  to  him« 

Greatness  of  character  b  a  communicable  attribute; 
I  should  say,  singahurly  communicable.  It  has  nothing 
exclusive  in  its  nature.  It  cannot  be  the  monopoly  of 
an  individual,  for  it  is  the  enlarged  and  generous  action 
of  faculties  and  affections  which  enter  into  and  consti- 
tute all  minds,  I  mean  reason,  conscience,  and  love,  so 
that  its  elements  exist  in  all.  It  is  not  a  peculiar  or  ex- 
clusive knowledge,  which  can  be  shut  up  in  one  or  a  few 
understandings ;  bpt  the  comprehension  of  great  and 
universal  truths,  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  every 
rational  being.  It  is  not  a  devotion  to  peculiar,  exclu- 
sive objects,  but  the  adoption  of  public  interests,  the 
consecration  of  the  mind  to  the  eaase  of  virtue  and  hap* 
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pinesff  ill  th«  OfOation,  that  is,  to  the  reiy  oaus^  which 
all  intelfigent  bekigs  are  bouDd  to  espouse.  Greatness 
is  not  a  d<$cret,  solitary  prineiple,  working  by  itself  and 
refusing  parttdpation,  but  frank  and  open-hearted,  so 
large  in  its  views,  so  liberal  in  its  feelings,  so  expansive 
in  its  purposes,  so  beneficent  in  its  labors,  as  naturaUy 
and  necessarily  to  attract  sympathy  and  cooperation. 
It  is  selfishness  that  repels  men  ;  and  true  greatness  has 
not  a  stronger  characteristic  than  its  freedom  from  every 
selfish  taint.  So  far  from  being  imprisoned  in  private 
interests,  it  covets  nothing  which  it  may  not  impart.  So 
far  from  being  absorbed  in  its  own  distinctions,  it  dis- 
cerns nothing  so  quickly  and  joyfully  as  the  capacities 
and  pledges  of  greatness  in  others,  and  counts  no  labor 
so  noble  as  to  call  forth  noble  sentiments,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  divine  power,  in  less  improved  minds. 

I  know  that  those  who  call  themselves  great  on  earth, 
are  apt  to  estrange  themselves  from  their  inferiors  ;  and 
the  multitude,  cast  down  by  their  high  bearing,  never 
think  of  proposing  them  as  examples.  But  this  springs 
wholly  from  the  low  conceptions  of  those  whom  we  call 
the  great,  and  shows  a  mixture  of  vulgarity  of  mind  with 
their  superior  endowments.  Genuine  greatness  is  marked 
by  simplicity,  unostentatiousness,  self-forgetfulness,  a 
hearty  interest  in  others,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  with 
the  human  family,  and  a  respect  for  every  intellectual' 
and  immortal  being  as  capable  of  progress  towards  its 
own  elevation.  .^  superior  mind,  enlightened  and  kin- 
dled by  just  views  of  God  and  of  the  creation,  regards 
its  gifts  and  powers  as  so  many  bonds  of  union  with 
other  beings,  as  given  it,  not  to  nourish  self-elation,  but 
to  be  employed'  for  others,  and  still  more  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  others.     Such  greatness  has  no  reserve^  and 
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especialiy  no  affected  digoity  of  deportment.  It  is  too 
conscious  of  its  own  power,  to  need,  and  too  benevo* 
lent  to  desire,  to  entrench  itself  behind  forms  and  cere* 
monies  ;  and  when  circumstances  permit  such  a  charac- 
ter to  manifest  itself  to  inferior  beings,  it  is  beyond  all 
others  the  most  winning,  and  most  fitted  to  impart  itself, 
or  to  call  forth  a  kindred  elevation  of  feeling.  I  know 
not  in  history  an  individual  so  easily  comprehended  as 
Jesus  Christ,  for  nothing  is  so  intelligible  as  sincere,  dis« 
interested  love.  I  know  not  any  being  who  is  so  fitted 
to  take  hold  on  all  orders  of  minds  ;  and  accordingly  he 
drew  after  him  the  unenlightened,  tlie  publican,  and  the 
sinner.  It  is  a  sad  mistake,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
too  great  to  allow  us  to  think  of  intimacy  with  him,  and 
to  think  of  making  him  our  standard. 

Let  me  confirm  this  truth  by  another  order  of  reflec- 
tions. You  tell  me,  my  hearers,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  so 
high  that  he  cannot  be  your  model ;  I  grant  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  character.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  more  than 
human  being.  In  truth,  all  Christians  so  believe  him. 
Those  who  suppose  him  not  to  have  existed  before  his 
birth,  do  not  regard  him  as  a  mere  man,  though  so  re- 
proached. They  always  separate  him  by  broad  distinc- 
tions from  other  men.  They  consider  him  as  enjoying 
a  communion  with  God,  and  as  having  received  gifts, 
endowments,  aid,  lights  from  him,  granted  to  no  other, 
and  as  having  exhibited  a  spotless  puq|^,  which  is  tlie 
highest  distinction  of  Heaven.  All  admit,  and  joyfully 
admit,  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  greatness  and  goodness, 
throws  all  other  human  attainments  into  obscurity.  But 
on  this  account  he  is  not  less  a  standard,  nor  is  he  to 
discourage  us,  but  on  the  contrary  to  breathe  into  us  a 
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more  exbUartUn^  hope  ;  for  though  so  far  abore  us, 
he  is  stiU  one  of  iis,  and  b  only  an  illustration  of  the 
capacities  which  We  all  possess.  This  is  a  great  truth. 
Let  me  strive  to  unfold  it.  Perhaps  I  cannot  better 
express  my  viewjS,  than  by  saying,  that  I  regard  all 
minds  as  of  one  family.  When  we  speak  of  higher  or- 
ders of  bebgs,  of  angels  and  archangels,  we  are  apt  to 
conoeive  of  distinpt  kinds  or  races  of  beings,  separated 
from  us  and  from  each  other  by  impassable  barriers. 
But  it  is  not  so.  All  minds  are  of  one  family.  There 
is  no  such  partition  in  the  spiritual  world  as  you  see  in 
^e  material.  In  material  nature,  you  see  wholly  dis- 
tinct classes  of  beings.  A  mineral  is  not  a  vegetable, 
and  makes  no  approach  to  it ;  these  two  great  kingdomis 
of  nature  are  divided;  by  immeasurable  spaces.  So, 
when  we  look  at  different  races  of  animals,  though  all 
partake  of  that  ipy^terious  property,  life,  yet,  what  an 
immense  and  impassable'  distance  is  there  between  the 
ioseot  and  the  liOut  They  have  no  band  of  union,  no 
possibility  of  commMnibation*  During  the  lapse  of  ages, 
the  animaklules  which  spor(  in  the  sunbeams  a  summer's 
day  and. then  peri^,  have  made  no  apprioximation  to  the 
king  of  the  forests*  But  in  the  intellectual  world  there 
are  no  such  barri^^.  All  minits  are  esseniidly  of  one 
origin,  one  nature^  kindled  from  one  divine  flame,  and 
are  all  tending  to  one  centre,  one  happiness.  This  great 
truth,  to  us  the  gr^test  of  truths,  which  lies  at  the  Coun* 
dation  of  all  religion  and  of  all  hope,  seems  to  me  not 
only  sustained  by  proofs  which  satisfy  the  reason,  but  to 
be  one  of  the  deep  instincts  of  our  nature.  It  mm- 
gles,  unperceived,  with  all  our  worship  of  God,  which 
uniformly  takes  for  granted  that  he  is  a  Mind :  having 
thoi^ht,  affection,  and  volition  like  jOmrselveB.    It.  runs 
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through  false  religions  ;  and  whilst,  by  its  perversion* 
it  has  made  them  false,  it  has  also  given  to  them  v^hat- 
ever  purifying  power  they  possess.  But  passing  ovef 
this  instinct,  which  is  felt  more  and  more  to  be  unerring 
as  the  intellect  is  improved,  this  great  truth  of  the  unity 
or  likeness  of  all  minds,  seems  to  me  demonstrable  from 
this  consideration,  that  Truth,  the  object  and  nutriment 
of  mind,  is  one  and  immutable,  so  tliat  the  whole  family 
of  intelligent  beings  must  have  the  same  views,  the  same 
motives,  and  the  same  general  ends.  For  example,  a 
truth  of  mathematics,  is  not  a  truth  only  in  this  world, 
a  truth  to  our  minds,  but  a  truth  everywhere,  a  truth  in 
heaven,  a  truth  to  God,  who  has  indeed  framed  his  cre- 
ation according  to  the  laws  of  this  universal  science. 
So,  happiness  and  misery,  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  morals,  must  be  to  all  intelligent  beings  what  they  are 
to  us,  the  objects,  one  of  desire  and  hope,  and  the  other 
of  aversion  ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  the  same  everywhere  as  on  earth,  that  in  every 
community  of  beings,  the  mind  which  devotes  itself  to 
the  general  weal,  must  be  more  reverenced  than  a  mind 
which  would  subordinate  the  general  interest  to  its  own. 
Thus  all  souls  are  one  in  nature,  approach  one  another, 
and  have 'grounds  and  bonds  of  communion  with  one 
another.  I  am  not  only  one  of  the  human  race  ;  I  am 
one  of  the  great  intellectual  family  of  God.  There  is 
no  spirit  so  exalted,  with  which  I  have  not  common 
thoughts  and  feelings.  That  conception  which  1  have 
gained,  of  One  Universal  Father,  whose  love  is  tlie 
fogntain  and  centre  of  all  things,  is  the  dawn  of  the 
highest  and  most  magnificent  views  in  the  universe  ; 
and  if  I  look  up  to  this  being  with  filial  love,  I  have  the 
spring  and  beginning  of  the  noblest  sentiments  aiid  joys 
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which  are  known  b  the  universe.  No  greatness,  there- 
fore, of  a  being,  separates  me  from  him  or  makes  him 
unapproachable  by  me.  The  mind  of  Jesus  Christ, 
my  hearer,  and  your  mind  are  of  one  family  ;  nor  was 
there  any  thing  in  his,  of  which  you  have  not  the  prin- 
ciple, the  capacity,  the  promise  in  yourself.  This  is 
the  very  impression  which  he  intends  to  give.  He 
never  held  himself  up  as  an  inimitable  and  unapproach- 
able being ;  but  direcdy  the  reverse.  He  always  spoke 
of  himself  as  having  come  to  communicate  himself  to 
others.  He  always  invited  men  to  believe  on  and  ad- 
here to  him,  that  they  might  receive  that  very  spirit,  tliat 
pure,  celestial  spirit,  by  which  he  was  himself  actuated. 
^'  FoUow  me,"  is  his  lesson.  The  relation  which  he  came 
to  estabUsh  between  himself  and  mankind,  was  not  that 
of  master  and  slave,  but  that  of  friends.  He  compares 
himself,  in  a  spirit  of  divine  benevolence,  to  a  vine, 
which,  you  know,  sends  its  own  sap,  that  by  which  it  is 
Itself  nourished,  into  all  its  branches.  We  read,  too, 
these  remarkable  words  in  his  prayer  for  his  disciples, 
<<  I  have  given  to  them  the  glory  thou  gavest  me  ; " 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a  glory,  a  virtue, 
a  power,  a  joy,  possessed  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  his 
disciples  will  not  successively  rise.  In  the  spirit  of 
these  remarks,  the  Aposdes  say,  ^^  Let  the  same  mind 
be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ." 

I  have  said,  that  all  minds  being  of  one  family,  the 
greatness  of  the  mind  of  Christ  is  no  discouragement  to 
our  adoption  of  him  as  our  model.  I  now  observe,  that 
there  is  one  attribute  of  mind  to  which  1  have  alluded, 
that  should  particularly  animate  us  to  propose  to  our- 
selves a  sublime  standard,  as  sublime  as  Jesus  Christ. 
I  refer  to  the  principle  of  growth  in  human  nature.     We 
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were  m^e  to  9*qw.  Qur  Ja^tiea  9Ce  gs»cm$,  aod  giifw 
for  an  expaosioo,  tq  which  noiJwag  auUiofbes  us  to  s^ 
bounds.  The  soul/bearatiie  imprpss  of  ilUmitableae^ 
m  the  thim,  thet  unque9<^aibl^,,thijr3t^  wbich  it  brii^ 
with  it  into  beii^,  Xor  ^  l^w^r^  iMlPwJeclgei)  bappinesft, 
which  it  never  gmas^  «i)(i..wi)}ch.id;lvv:ay6  cfurvy  it  forward 
into  futurity.  Th^bodjr  sQpquDeaijbes  its  limit.  Biit 
intellect)  affection^  moral  .euergy,  {in  [proportion  to  their 
growth,  tend  to  further  enlafgenjenti,  and  eyei;/  acquisi- 
tion is  an  impulse  tQ.somethi«^  higb^.  Whpn  I  con- 
sider this  principle  or  capacity  ibf  .the.hum^n  sQul,  I 
cannot  resti-ain  the  hope  which  h  Qwak(^n$.  .  The-  parti- 
tion^'walls  which  iinaginajtion  hasi  related  between  men 
and  higher  orders  of  beings  vanish.  .1'  no  i  longer  see 
aught  to  prevent  our,  becon^ing  whsjtev.er  Was  .good  and 
gi:eat  in  Jeaus  on  earth.  In  truth,  I/feel ji^y  utlj^^  iqa^ 
bility  to  conceive  what  a  mind.  19  tq  atjUtin.  which,  i^  to 
advance  for  ever.  Add  but  th^t  .eleinf^,)i^ernHy,  to 
man's  progress,  and  the  ^resultsof  .hi0:e^is,t^Ci9j^ui|ms8, 
not  only  human,  hut  angelic  tb&ugbt-:  i!Q|iiiie.:^e<  tUs, 
and  the  future  .glory  of  the  buixua  mind.b^on^Q$:,to  me 
as  incomprehensible:  as  God  himself*  T/ot  Q&^Quragp 
these  thoughts  and  hopes,  our  Creator  ha^i  i$eit  l)€iCI[»r^  v^ 
delightful  etKemplificationjs,  even  now^  of  this  pitincip)^ 
of  groiwth  both  in  outward  nature  ^t^d  i|>.tbe.hum^ 
mind.  We  meet  fhem  in  naturis.  jluppose  you  were 
to  carry  a  man,  wholly  unacquainted' with .t'i^etationi,  to 
the  most  majestic  tree  in  our  fore^,  and,  whilst  be  was 
admiring  its  extent  and  proportions, (suppose. you  should 
take  from  the  earib  at  it^  root  a  little  downy  substance, 
which  a  breath  might  blow  away,  aUkd  say  to.bim.  That 
tree  was  once  such  a  seed  as  this.;  it  wa$  wrapped  up 
iiere ;  it  ooce  lived  only  witUn  theiie  dfriicatd:6br?^>  this 
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Barrow  ^flipass.  With  what  incredulous  wonder  would 
he  regard  you  !  And  if  by  an  efibrt  of  imagmatioti, 
somewhat  Oriental,  we  should  suppose  this  little  seed 
to  be  suddenly  endued  with  thought,  and  to  be  told  that 
it  was  one  day  to  become  this  mighty  tree,  and  to  cast 
out  branches  which  would  spread  an  equal  shade,  and 
wave  with  equal  grace,  and  withstand  the  winter  winds  ; 
with  what  amazement  may  we  suppose  it  to  anticipate 
its  future  lot !  Such  growth  we  witness  in  nature.  A 
nobler  hope  we  Christians  are  to  cherish ;  and  still  more 
striking  examples  of  the  growth  of  mind  are  set  before 
us  in  human  history.  We  wonder  indeed  when  we  are 
told,  that  one  day  we  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God.  I 
apprehend  that  as  great  a  wonder  has  be^i  realized  al- 
ready on  the  earth.  I  apprehend  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  mind  c^  Newton  and  of  a  Hottentot  may 
have  been  as  great  as  between  Newton  and  an  angel. 
There  is  another  view  still  more  striking.  This  New- 
ton, who  lifted  his  caini,  sublime  eye  to  the  heavens, 
and  read  among  the  planets  and  the  stars,  the  great  law 
of  the  material  universe,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years  before, 
an  infant,  without  one  clear  perception,  and  unable  to 
distinguish  his  nurse's  arm  from  the  pillow  on  which  he 
slept.  Howard,  too,  who,  under  the  strength  of  an  all- 
sacrificing  benevolence,  explored  the  depths  of  human 
suffering,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  an  infant 
wholly  absorbed  in  himself,  grasping  at  all  he  saw.  and 
almost  breaking  his  Httle  heart  with  fits  of  passion,  when 
the  idlest  toy  was  withheld.  Has  not  man  already 
traversed  as  wide  a  space  as  separates  him  from*  angels  ? 
And  why  must  he  stop  ?  There  is  no  extravagance  in 
t^  boldest  anticipation.  We  may  truly  become  one 
widt  Christ,  a  partaker  of  that  celesrial  mmd.     He  is 
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truly  our  brother,  one  of  our  family.     Let  us  make  Urn 
our  constant  model. 

I  know  not  that  the  doctrine  now  laid  down,  is  liable 
but  to  one  abuse.  It  may  unduly  excite  Susceptible 
minds,  and  impel  to  a  vehemence  of  hope  and  exertion 
unfavorable  in  the  end  to  the  very  progress  which  is  pro- 
posed. To  such  I  would  say,  Hasten  to  conform  your- 
selves to  Christ,  but  hasten  according  to  the  laws  of  your 
nature.  As  the  body  cannot  by  the  concentration  of  its 
M'hole  strength  into  one  bound,  scale  the  height  of  a 
mountain,  neither  can  the  mind  free  every  obstacle  and 
achieve  perfection  by  an  agony  of  the  will.  Great  effort 
is  indeed  necessary  ;  but  such  as  can  be  sustained,  such 
as  fits  us  for  greater,  such  as  will  accumulate,  not  ex- 
haust, our  spiritual  force.  The  soul  may  be  overstrained 
as  truly  as  the  body,  and  it  often  is  so  in  seasons  of  ex- 
traord'mary  religious  excitement ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  an  injury  to  the  constitution  of  the  intellect  and  the 
heart,  which  a  life  may  not  be  able  to  repair.  I  rest  the 
hopes  for  human  nature,  which  I  have  now  expressed, 
on  its  principle  of  growth  ;  and  growth,  as  you  well 
know,  is  a  gradual  process,  not  a  convulsive  start,  ac- 
complishing the  work  of  years  in  a  moment.  All  great 
attainments  are  gradual.  As  easily  might  a  science  be 
mastered  by  one  struggle  of  thought,  as  sin  be  conquered 
by  a  spasm  of  remorse.  Continuous,  patient  effort, 
guided  by  wise  deliberation,  is  the  true  means  of  spirit* 
ual  progress.  In  religioh,  as  in  common  life,  mere  force 
of  vehemence  will  prove  a  fallacious  substitute  for  the 
sobriety  of  wisdom. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  chiefly  labored  to  maintain 
in  this  discourse,  that  minds  are  all  of  one  family,  are  all 
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brethren,  and  may  be  more  and  more  nearly  united  to 
God,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  felt  peculiarly  by  Jesiis 
Christ  ;  and  if  I  were  to  point  out  the  distinction  of  his 
greatness,  I  should  say  it  lay  in  this.  He  felt  his  supe- 
riority, but  he  never  felt  as  if  it  separated  him  from  man- 
kind. He  did  not  come  among  us  as  some  great  men 
would  visit  a  colliery,  or  any  other  resort  of  the  ignorant 
and  corrupt,  with  an  air  of  greatness,  feeling  himself 
above  us,  and  giving  benefits  as  if  it  were  an  infinite  con- 
descension. He  came  and  mingled  with  us  as  a  firiend 
and  a  brother.  He  saw  in  every  human  being  a  mind 
which  might  weariiis  own  brightest  glory.  He  was  se- 
vere only  towards  one  class  of  men,  and  they  were  those 
who  looked  down  on  the  multitude  with  contempt.  Je- 
sus respected  human  nature  ;  he  fdt  it  to  be  his  own. 
This  was  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  felt,  as  no 
other  felt,  a  union  of  mind  with  the  human  race,  felt  that 
all  had  a  spark  of  that  same  inftetlectual  and  immortal 
flame  which  dwelt  in  himself. 

I  insist  on  this  view  of  his  character,  not  only  to  en- 
courage us  to  aspire  after  a  likeness  to  Jesus  ;  I  consider 
it  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  call  forth  love  towards  him.  If 
I  regard  Jesus  as  an  august  stranger,  belonging  to  an  en- 
tirely different  class  of  existence  from  myself,  having  no 
common  thoughts  or  feelings  with  me,  and  looking  down 
upon  me  with  only  such  a  sympathy  as  I  have  with  an 
inferior  animal,  I  should  regard  him  with  a  vague  awe  ; 
but  the  immeasurable  space  between  us  would  place  him 
beyond  friendship  and  afiection.  But  when  I  feel,  that 
all  minds  form  one  family,  that  I  have  the  same  nature 
with  Jesus,  and  that  be  came  to  communicate  to  me,  by 
bis  teaching,  example,  and  uitercession,  his  own  mind,  to 
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bring  me  into  communicm  with  what  was  sublimest,  pur*- 
est,  happiest  in  himself,  then  I  can  love  him  as  I  love  no 
other  being,  excepting  only  Him  who  is  the  Father  alike 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian.  With  these  views,  I 
feel  that,  though  ascended  to  Heaven,  he  is  not  gone 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  hearts ;  that  he  has  now  the 
same  interest  in  mankind  as  when  he  entered  their  dwell- 
ings, sat  at  their  tables,  washed  their  feet ;  and  that 
there  is  no  being  so  approachable,  none  with  whom  such 
unreserved  intercourse  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  future 
world. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  now  used  no  inflated 
lang^age,  but  have  spoken  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, I  exhort  you  with  cakaness,  but  earnestness,  to 
choose  and  adopt  Jesus  Christ  as  your  example,  with 
the  whole  energy  of  your  wills.  I  exhort  you  to  resolve 
on  following  him,  not,  as  perhaps  you  have  done,  with  a 
faint  and  yielding  purpose,  but  with  the  full  conviction, 
that  your  whole  happiness  is  concentrated  in  the  force 
and  constancy  of  your  adherence  to  this  celestial  guide. 
My  friends,  there  is  no  other  happiness.  Let  not  the 
false  views  of  Christianity  which  prevail  in  the  world, 
seduce  you  into  the  belief,  that  Christ  can  bless  you  in 
any  other  way  than  by  assimilating  you  to  his  own  virtue, 
than  by  breathing  into  you  his  own  mind.  Do  not  im- 
agine that  any  faith  or  love  towards  Jesus  can  avail  you, 
but  that  which  quickens  you  to  conform  yourselves  to  his 
spotless  purity  and  unconquerable  rectitude.  Settle  it 
as  an  immovable  truth,  that  neither  in  this  world  nor  in 
the  next  can  you  be  happy,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
sanctity  and  elevation  of  your  characters.  Let  uo  man 
imagine,  that  through  the  patrooaige  or  protection  of  Je« 
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siis  Christ,  or  any  other  being,  he  can  find  peace  or  any 
sincere  good,  but  in  the  growth  of  an  enlightened,  firm, 
disinterested,  holy  mind.  Expect  no  good  from  Jesus, 
any  farther  than  you  clothe  yourselves  with  excellence. 
He  can  impart  to  you  nothing  so  precious  as  hknseif,  as 
his  own  mind  ;  and  believe  me,  my  hearers,  this  mind  may 
dwell  in  you.  His  sublimest  virtues  may  be  yours. 
Admit,  welcome  this  great  truth.  Look  up  to  the  illus- 
trious Son  of  God,  with  the  conviction  that  you  may  be- 
come one  with  him  in  thought,  in  feeling,  in  power,  in 
holiness.  His  character  will  become  a  blessing,  just  as 
far  as  it  shall  awaken  in  you  this  consciousness,  this  hope. 
The  most  lamentable  skepticism  on  earth,  and  incom- 
parably the  most  common,  is  a  skepticism  as  to  the 
greatness,  powers,  and  high  destinies  of  human  nature. 
In  this  greatness  I  desire  to  cherish  an  unwavering  faith. 
Tell  me  not  of  the  universal  corruption  of  the  race. 
Humanity  has  already,  in  not  a  few  instances,  borne 
conspicuously  the  likeness  of  Christ  and  God.  The 
sun  grows  dim,  the  grandeur  of  outward  nature  shrinks, 
when  compared  with  the  spiritual  energy  of  men,  who, 
in  the  cause  of  truths  of  God,  of  charity,  have  spurned 
all  bribes  of  ease,  pleasure,  renown,  and  have  withstood 
shame,  want,  persecution,  torture,  and  the  most  dreaded 
forms  of  death.  In  such  men  I  learn  that  the  soul  was 
made  in  God's  image,  and  made  to  conform  itself  to  the 
loveliness  and  greatness  of  his  Son. 

My  Friends,  we  may  all  approach  Jesus  Christ.  For 
all  of  us  he  died,  to  leave  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps.  By  earnest  purpose,  by  self-conflict, 
by  watching  and  prayer,  by  faith  in  the  Christian  prom- 
ises, by  those  heavenly  aids  and  illuminations,  which  ho 
13* 
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that  seeketh  shaD  fiDd>  we  may  all  unite  ourselves,  ia 
living  bofldS)  to  Christ,  may  love  as  be  loved,  may  act 
ffom  his  principles,  may  suffer  with  bis  constancy,  may 
enter  into  his  purposes,  may  sympathise  with  his  self- 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  God  and  mankind,  and,  by  like- 
ness of  spirit,  maj  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  him  as  our 
everlasting  friend. 
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P&oTKBBi  xiv.  9 :  "  Fools  make  a  mock  at  su." 

Mr  aim  in  this  discourse  is  simple,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words.  I  wish  to  guard  you  against 
thinking  lightly  of  sin.  No  folly  is  so  monstrous,  and 
yet  our  exposure  to  it  is  great.  Breathing  an  atmo- 
sphere tainted  with  moral  evil,  seeing  and  hearing  sin 
in  our  daily  walks,  we  are  in  no  small  danger  of  over- 
looking its  malignity.  This  malignity  I  would  set 
before  you  with  all  plainness,  believing  that  the  effort 
which  is  needed  to  resist  this  enemy  of  our  peace,  is  to 
be  called  forth  by  fixing  on  it  our  frequent  and  serious 
attention. 

I  feel  as  if  a  difficulty  lay  at  the  very  threshold  of 
this  discussion,  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to  remove. 
The  word  Sin,  I  apprehend,  is  to  many  obscure,  or 
not  sufficiently  plain.  It  is  a  word  seldom  used  in  Qom- 
mon  life.  It  belongs  to  theology  and  the  pulpit.  By 
not  a  few  people,  sin  is  supposed  to  be  a  property  of  our 
nature,  born  with  us  ;  and  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  child 
as  being  sinful  before  it  can  have  performed  any  action. 
From  these  and  other  causes,  the  wprd  gives  to  many 
confused  notions.     Sin,  in  its  true  sense^  is  the  viola* 
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tion  of  duty,  and  cannot,  consequently,  exist,  before 
conscience  has  begun  to  act,  and  before  power  to  obey 
it  is  unfolded.  To  sin  is  to  resist  our  sense  of  right, 
to  oppose  known  obligation,  to  cherish  feelings,  or 
commit  deeds,  which  we  know  to  be  wrong.  It  is,  to 
withhold  from  God  the  reverence,  gratitude,  and  obe- 
dience, which  our  own  consciences  pronounce  to  be  due 
10  that  great  and  good  Being.  It  is,  to  transgress 
those  laws  of  equity,  justice,  candor,  humanity,  dis- 
interestedness, which  we  all  feel  to  belong  and  to  an- 
swer to  our  various  social  relations.  It  is,  to  yield  our- 
selves to  those  appetites  which  we  know  to  be  the 
inferior  principles  of  our  nature,  to  give  the  body  a 
mastery  over  the  mind,  to  sacrifice  the  intellect  and 
heart  to  the  senses,  to  surrender  ourselves  to  ease  and 
indulgence,  or  to  prefer  outward  accumulation  and  pow- 
er to  strength  and  peace  of  conscience,  to  progress  to- 
wards perfection.  Such  is  sin.  It  is  voluntary  wrong- 
doing. Any  gratification  injurious  to  ourselves,  is  sin. 
Any  act  injurious  to  our  neighbours,  is  sin.  Indiffer- 
ence to  our  Creator,  is  sin.  The  transgression  of  any 
command  which  this  excellent  Being  and  rightful  Sover- 
eign has  given  us,  whether  by  conscience  or  revelation, 
is  sin.  So  broad  is  this  term.  It  is  as  extensive  as 
duty.  It  is  not  some  mysterious  thing  wrought  into  our 
souls  at  birth.  It  is  not  a  theological  subtilty.  It  is 
choosing  and  acting  in  opposition  to  our  sense  of  right,' 
to  known  obligation. 

Now,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  "^there  is  nothing 
so  evil,  so  deformed,  so  ruinous  as  sin.  All  pain,  pov- 
erty, contempt,  affliction,  ill  success,  are  light,  and 
not  to  be  named  with  it.  To  do  wrong  is  more  per^ 
nicious  than  to  incur  all  the  calamities  which  nature  or 
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human  malice  can  heap  upon  us.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  I  am  not  to  fear  those  who  would  kill  this 
body,  and  have  nothing  more  that  they  can  do.  Such 
enemies  are  impotent,  compared  with  that  sin  which 
draws  down  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  draws  after  it 
misery  and  death  to  the  soul.  According  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  am  to  pluck  out  even  a  right  eye,  or  cut  off 
even  a  right  arm,  which  would  ensnare  or  seduce  me 
into  crime.  The  loss  of  the  most  important  limbs  and 
organs,  is  nothing  compared  to  the  loss  of  innocence. 
Such  you  know  is  the  whole  strain  of  Scripture.  Sin, 
violated  duty,  the  evil  of  the  heart,  this  is  the  only  evil 
of  which  Scripture  takes  account.  It  was  from  this 
that  Christ  came  to  redeem  us.  It  is  to  purify  us  from 
this  stain,  to  set  us  free  from  this  yoke,  that  a  new  and 
supernatural  agency  was  added  to  God's  other  means 
of  promoting  human  happiness. 

It  is  the  design  of  these  representations  of  Scripture, 
to  lead  us  to  connect  with  sin  or  wrong-doing  the  ideas 
of  evil,  wretchedness,  and  debasement,  more  strongly 
than  with  any  thing  else  ;  and  this  deep,  deliberate  con- 
viction of  the  wrong  and  evil  done  to  ourselves  by  sin, 
is  not  simply  a  command  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  an 
arbitrary,  positive  precept,  which  rests  solely  on  the 
word  of  the  lawgiver,  and  of  which  no  account  can 
be  given  but  that  he  wills  it.  It  is  alike  the  dictate 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  an  injunction  of  con- 
science and  reason,  founded  in  our  very  souls,  and  ton- 
firmed  by  constant  experience.  To  regard  sin,  wrong- 
doing, as  the  greatest  of  evils,  is  God's  command,  pro- 
claimed from  within  and  without,  from  Heaven  and 
earth  ;  and  he  who  does  not  hear  it,  has  not  learned 
the  truth  on  which  his  whole  happiness  rests.  This  I 
propose  to  illustrate. 
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1.  If  we  look  within,  we  find  in  our  very  nature  a 
testimony  to  the  doctrine,  that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils, 
a  testimony  which,  however  slighted  or  smothered,  will 
be  recognised,  I  think,  by  every  one  who  hears  me. 
To  understand  this  truth  better,  it  may  be  useful  to 
inquire  into  and  compare  the  different  kinds  of  evil. 
Evil  has  various  forms,  but  these  may  all  be  reduced 
to  two  great  divisions,  called  by  philosophers  natural 
and  morah  By  the  first,  is  meant  the  pain  or  suffering 
which  springs  from  outward  condition  and  events,  or 
from  causes  independent  of  the  will.  The  latter,  that 
is,  moral  evil,  belongs  to  character  and  conduct,  and 
is  commonly  expressed  by  the  words  sin,  vice,  trans- 
gression of  the  rule  of  right.  Now  I  say,  that  there 
is  no  man,  unless  he  be  singularly  hardened  and  an 
exception  to  his  race,  who,  if  these  two  classes  or  divi- 
sions of  evil  should  be  clearly  and  fully  presented  him 
in  moments  of  calm  and  deliberate  thinking,  would  not 
feel,  through  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  that 
sin  or  vice  is  worse  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  pain. 
I  am  willing  to  take  from  among  you,  the  individual 
who  has  studied  least  the  great  questions  of  morality 
and  religion,  whose  mind  has  grown  up  with  least  dis- 
cipline. If  I  place  before  such  a  hearer  two  examples 
in  strong  contrast,  one  of  a  man  gaining  great  property 
by  an  atrocious  crime,  and  another  exposing  himself 
to  great  suffering  through  a  resolute  purpose  of  duty, 
will  he  not  tell  me  at  once,  from  a  deep  moral  senti- 
ment, which  leaves  not  a  doubt  on  his  mind,  that  the 
last  has  chosen  the  better  part,  that  he  is  more  to  be 
envied  than  the  first  ?  On  these  great  questions.  What 
is  the  chief  good  ?  and  What  the  chief  evil }  we  are 
instructed  by  our  own  nature.     An  inward  voice  has 
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told  men,  even  in  heathen  countries,  that  excellence  of 
character  is  the  supreme  good,  and  that  baseness  of  soul 
and  of  action  involves  something  worse  than  suffering. 
We  have  aU  of  us,  at  some  periods  of  life,  had  the 
same  conviction ;  and  these  have  been  the  periods  when 
the  mind  has  been  healthiest,  clearest,  least  perturbed  by 
passion.  Is  there  any  one  here  who  does  not  feel,  that 
what  the  divine  faculty  of  conscience  enjoins  as  right, 
has  stronger  claims  upon  him  than  what  is  recommended 
as  merely  agreeable  or  advantageous  ;  that  duty  is  some- 
thing more  sacred  than  interest  or  pleasure ;  that  virtue 
is  a  good  of  a  higher  order  than  gratification  ;  that  crime 
js  something  worse  than  outward  loss  ?  What  means 
the  admiration  with  which  we  follow  the  conscientious 
and  disinterested  man,  and  which  grows  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  his  sacrifices  to  duty  ?  Is  it  not  the  testimony 
of  our  whole  souls  to  the  truth  and  greatness  of  the 
good  he  has  chosen  ?  What  means  the  feeling  of  ab- 
horrence, which  we  cannot  repress  if  we  would,  towards 
him  who,  by  abusing  confidence,  trampling  on  weakness, 
or  hardening  himself  against  the  appeals  of  mercy,  hns 
grown  rich  or  great  ?  Do  we  think  that  such  a  man  has 
made  a  good  bargain  in  bartering  principle  for  wealth  ? 
Is  prosperous  fortune  a  balance  for  vice  ?  In  our  de- 
liberate moments,  is  there  not  a  voice  which  pronounces 
his  craft  folly,  and  his  success  misery  ? 

And,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  conviction  is  it, 
which  springs  up  most  spontaneously  in  our  more  reflect- 
ing moments,  when  we  look  back  without  passion  on  our 
own  lives  ?  Can  vice  stand  that  calm  look  ?  Is  there 
a  single  wrong  act,  which  we  would  not  then  rejoice  to 
expunge  from  the  unalterable  records  of  our  deeds  ?  Do 
we  ever  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  despised  the 
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inward  monitor,  or  revolted  against  God  ?  To  what 
portions  of  our  history  do  we  return  most  joyfiilly  ?  Are 
they  those  in  which  we  gained  the  world  and  lost  the  soul, 
in  which  temptation  mastered  our  principles,  which  levi- 
ty and  sloth  made  a  blank,  or  which  a  selfish  and  un- 
principled activity  made  worse  than  a  blank,  in  our  ex- 
istence ?  or  are  they  those  in  which  we  suffered,  but 
were  true  to  conscience,  in  which  we  denied  ourselves 
for  duty,  and  sacrificed  success  through  unwavering 
rectitude  ?  In  these  moments  of  calm  recollection,  do 
not  the  very  transgressions  at  which  perhaps  we  once 
mocked,  and  which  promised  unmixed  joy,  recur  to 
awaken  shame  and  remorse  ?  And  do  not  shame  and 
remorse  involve  a  consciousness  that  we  have  sunk  be- 
neath our  proper  good  ?  that  our  highest  nature,  what 
constitutes  our  true  self,  has  been  sacrificed  to  low  inter- 
ests and  pursuits  ?  I  make  these  appeals  confidently. 
I  think  my  questions  can  receive  but  one  answer.  Now, 
tliese  convictions  and  emotions,  with  which  we  witness 
moral  evil  in  others,  or  recollect  it  in  ourselves,  these 
feelings  towards  guilt,  which  mere  pain  and  suffering 
never  excite,  and  which  manifest  themselves  with  more 
or  less  distinctness  in  all  nations  and  all  stages  of  society, 
these  inward  attestations  that  sin,  wrong-doing,  is  a  pe- 
culiar evil,  for  which  no  outward  good  can  give  adequate 
compensation,  surely  these  deserve  to  be  regarded  as 
the  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of  God.  They  are  ac- 
companied with  a  peculiar  consciousness  of  truth.  They 
are  felt  to  be  our  ornament  and  defence.  Thus  our  na- 
ture teaches  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  sin,  or 
moral  evil,  ought  of  all  evils  to  inspire  most  abhorrence 
ar.d  fear. 

Our  first  argument  has  been  drawn  from  Sentiment, 
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from  deep  and  almost  instinctive  feeling,  from  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Creator  on  the  soul.  Our  next,  may  be 
drawn  from  experience.  We  have  said,  that  even  when 
sin  or  wrong-doing  is  prosperous,  and  duty  brings  suffer- 
ings we  feel  that  the  suffering  is  a  less  evil  than  sin.  I 
now  add,  in  the  second  place,  that  sin^  though  it  some- 
times prospers,  and  never  meets  its  full  retribution  on 
eardi,  yet,  on  the  whole,  produces  more  present  suffering 
than  all  things  else  ;  so  that  experience  warns  us  against 
sin  or  wrong-doing  as  the  chief -evil  we  can  incur. 
Whence  come  the  sorest  diseases  and  acutest  bodily 
pains  ?  Come  they  not  from  the  lusts  warring  in  our 
members,  from  criminal  excess  ?  What  chiefly  gener- 
ates poverty  and  its  worst  sufferings  ?  Is  it  not  to  evils 
of  character,  to  the  want  of  self-denying  virtue,  that  we 
must  ascribe  chiefly  the  evils  of  our  outward  condition  ? 
The  pages  of  history,  how  is  it  that  they  are  so  dark 
and  sad  ?  Is  it  not,  that  they  are  stained  with  crime  ? 
If  we  penetrate  into  private  life,  what  spreads  most 
misery  through  oiu:  homes  ?  Is  it  sickness,  or  selfish- 
ness ?  Is  it  want  of  outward  comforts,  or  want  of  in- 
ward discipline,  of  the  spirit  of  love  ?  What  more  do 
we  need  to  bring  back  Eden's  happiness,  than  Eden's 
sinlessness  ?  How  light  a  burden  would  be  life's  neces- 
sary ills,  were  they  not  aided  by  the  crushing  weight  of 
our  own  and  others'  faults  and  crimes  ?  How  fast  would 
human  woe  vanish,  were  human  selfishness,  sensuality, 
injustice,  pride,  impiety,  to  yield  to  the  pure  and  benign 
influences  of  Christian  truth  ?  How  many  of  us  know, 
diat  the  sharpest  pains  we  have  ever  suffered,  have  been 
the  wounds  of  pride,  the  paroxysms  of  passion,  the 
stings  of  reniorse  ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  who 
of  us,  if  he  were  to  know  bis  own  soul,  would  not  see, 
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that  the  daily  resdessness  of  life,  the  wearing  uneasiness 
of  the  mind,  which,  as  a  whole,  brings  more  suffering 
than  acute  pains,  is  altogether  the  result  of  undisciplined 
passions,  of  neglect  or  disobedience  of  God  ?  Our  dis- 
contents and  anxieties  have  their  origin  in  moral  evil. 
The  lines  of  sneering  on  almost  every  human  counte- 
nance have  been  deepened,  if  not  traced  there,  by  un- 
faithfulness to  conscience,  by  departures  from  duty.  To 
do  wrong  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  suffering ;  no  wrong 
deed  ever  failed  to  bring  it.  Those  sins  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  no  palpable  pain,  are  yet  terribly  avenged  even 
in  this  life.  They  abridge  our  capacity  of  happiness, 
impair  our  relish  for  innocent  pleasure,  and  increase  our 
sensibility  to  suffering.  They  spoil  us  of  the  armour  of 
a  pure  conscience,  and  of  trust  in  God,  without  which 
we  are  naked  amidst  hosts  of  foes,  and  are  vulnerable 
by  all  the  changes  of  life.  Thus,  to  do  wrong  is  to  in- 
flict the  surest  injury  on  our  own  peace.  No  enemy 
can  do  us  equal  harm  with  what  we  do  ourselves,  when- 
ever or  however  we  violate  any  moral  or  religious  obli- 
gation. 

I  have  time  but  for  one  -more  view  of  moral  evil  or 
sin,  showing  that  it  is  truly  the  greatest  evil.  It  is  this. 
The  miseries  of  disobedience  to  conscience  and  God 
are  not  exhausted  in  this  life.  Sin  deserves,  calls  for, 
and  will  bring  down  Future,  greater  misery.  This 
Christianity  teaches,  and  this  nature  teaches.  Retribu- 
tion is  not  a  new  doctrine  brought  by  Christ  into  the 
world.  Though  darkened  and  corrupted,  it  was  spread 
everywhere  before  he  came.  It  carried  alarm  to  rude 
nations,  which  nothing  on  earth  could  terrify.  It  mixed 
with  all  the  false  religions  of  antiquity,  and  it  finds  a  re- 
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onse  DOW  in  every  mind  not  perverted  by  sophistry, 
hat  we  shall  carry  with  us  into  the  future  world  our 
esent  minds,  and  that  a  character,  formed  in  opposi- 
m  to  our  highest  faculties  and  to  the  will  of  God,  will 
oduce  suffering  in  our  future  being,  these  are  truths. 
which  revelation,  reason,  and  conscience  remarkably 
inspire. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  is  sometimes  ques- 
oned.  It  is  maintained  by  some  among  us,  that  pun- 
ihment  is  confined  to  the  present  state  ;  that  in  chan- 
ing  worlds  we  shall  change  our  characters  ;  that  moral 
vil  is  to  be  buried  with  the  body  in  the  grave.  As  this 
•pinion  spreads  industriously,  and  as  it  tends  to  diminish 
he  dread  of  sin,  it  deserves  some  notice.  To  my 
nind,  a  more  irrational  doctrine  was  never  broached. 
[n  the  first  place,  it  contradicts  all  our  experience  of  the 
lature  and  laws  of  the  mind.  There  is  nodiing  more 
itriking  In  the  mind,  than  the  connexion  of  its  succes- 
sive states.  Our  present  knowledge,  thoughts,  feelings, 
characters,  are  the  results  of  former  impressions,  pas- 
sions, and  pursuits.  We  are  this  moment  what  the  past 
has  made  us  ;  and  to  suppose,  that  at  death  the  influ- 
ences of  our  whole  past  course  are  to  cease  on  our 
minds,  and  that  a  character  is  to  spring  up  altogether  at 
war  with  what  has  preceded  it,  is  to  suppose  the  most 
important  law  or  principle  of  the  mind  to  be  violated,  is 
to  destroy  all  analogy  between  the  present  and  future, 
and  to  substitute  for  experience  tlie  wildest  dreams  of 
fancy.  In  truth,  such  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  char- 
acter, as  is  here  supposed,  seems  to  destroy  a  man's 
identity.  The  individual  thus  transformed,  can  hardly 
seem  to  himself  .or  to  others  the  same  being.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new  soul. 
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Let  me  next  ask,  wBat  ftct  can  be  adduced  in  fnotd 
or  illustration  of  the  power  ascribed  to  death,  of  cfaan* 
ging  and  purifying  the  mind  ?  What  is  death  ?  It  is  the 
dissolution  of  certain  limbs  and  organs  by  which  the 
soul  now  acts.  But  these,  however  closely  connected 
with  the  mind,  are  entirely  distinct  from  its  powers,  firons 
thought  and  will,  from  conscience  and  affection.  Why 
should  the  last  grow  pure  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
first  ?  Why  shall  the  mind  put  on  a  new  character^  by 
laying  aside  the  gross  instruments  through  which  it  now 
operates  ?  At  death,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  eye,  and 
the  ear  perish.  But  they  often  perish  dnrii^  life  ;  anl 
does  character  change  with  them  ?  It  is  inre  that  our 
animal  appetites  are  weakened  and  sometimes  destioyed 
by  the  decay  of  the  bodily  organs  on  wUch  they  de- 
pend. But  our  deeper  principles  of  action,  and  the 
moral  complexion  of  the  mind,  are  not  thereforr  ne- 
versed.  It  often  happens,  that  the  sensualist,  booken 
down  by  disease,  which  excess  has  induced,  conke?  to 
loathe  the  luxuries  to  which  he  was  once  enslaved  ;[  but 
do  his  selfishness,  bis  low  habits  of  thou^t,  his  insensi- 
bility to  God,  decline  and  p^sh  wkh  his  amnal  de- 
sires ?  Lop  off  the  criminal's  hands  ;  does  the  dis{X)si- 
don  to  do  mischief  vanish  with  them  ?  Wheo  the  feet 
mortify,  do  we  see  a  corresponding  mortification  of  the 
will  to  go  astray  ?  The  loss  of  sight  or  hearing  is  a 
partial  death ;  but  is  a  single  vice  plucked  from  the  mind, 
or  one  of  its  strong  passions  palsied,  by  this  destinction 
of  its  chief  corporeal  instruments  ? 

Again  ;  the  idea  that  by  dying,  or  chan^ng  werlds,  a 
man  may  he  made  better  or  virtuous ,  shows  an  ignerance 
of  the  nature  of  moral  goodness  or  virtue.  This  be* 
longs  to  free  beu^  ;  it  supposes  moval  liberty.    A  nnui 
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cannot  be  made  virtuous,  as  an  instrument  may  be  put 
in  tune,  by  a  foreign  hand,  by  an  outward  force.  Vir- 
tue is ''dial  to  which  the  man  himself  contributes.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  exertion.  It  supposes  conquest  of  temp« 
tation.  It  cannot  be  given  from  abroad  to  one  who 
has  wasted  life,  or  steeped  himself  in  crime.  To  sup- 
pose moral  goodness  breathed  from  abroad  into  the 
guilty  mind,  just  as  health  may  be  imparted  to  a  sick 
body,  is  to  overlook  the  distinction  between  corporeal 
and  intellectual  natures,  and  to  degrade  a  free  being 
into  a  machine. 

I  will  only  add,  that  to  suppose  no  connexion  to 
exist  between  the  present  and  the  future  character,  is 
to  take  away  the  use  of  the  present  slate.  Why  are  we 
placed  in  a  state  of  discipline,  exposed  to  temptation, 
encompassed  with  suffering,  if,  without  discipline,  and 
by  a  sovereign  act  of  omnipotence,  we  are  all  of  us, 
be  our  present  characters  what  they  may,  soon  and 
suddenly  to  be  made  perfect  in  virtue,  and  perfect  in 
happiness  ? 

Let  us  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  a  doctrine  so  ir- 
rational, as  that  our  present  characters  do  not  follow 
us  into  a  future  world.  If  we  are  to  live  again,  let 
us  Settle  it  as  a  sure  fact,  that  we  shall  carry  with  us 
our  present  minds,  such  as  we  now  make  them  ;  that 
we  shall  reap  good  or  ill  according  to  their  improve- 
ment or  corruption  ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  every  act, 
which  afifects  character,  will  reach  in  its  influence  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  have  a  bearing  on  our  future  weal 
or  woe.  We  are  now  framing  our  future  lot.  He  who 
does  a  bad  deed  says,  more  strongly  tlian  words  can 
utter,  **  I  cast  away  a  portion  of  future  good,  I  resolve 
(HI  future  pain." 
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I  proceed  now  to  an  important  and  solemn  reitark, 
in  illustration  of  the  evil  of  sin.  It  is  plainly  implied 
in  Scripture,  that  we  shall  suffer  much  more  from  sin, 
evil  tempers,  irreligion,  in  the  future  world,  than  we 
su^r  here.  This  is  one  main  distinction  between  the 
two  states.  In  the  present  world,  sin  does  indeed  bring 
with  it  many  pains,  but  not  full  or  exact  retribution, 
and  sometimes  it  seems  crowned  with  prosperity ;  and 
the  cause  of  this  is  obvious.  The  present  world  is  a 
state  for  the  formation  of  character.  It  is  meant  to 
be  a  state  of  trial,  where  we  are  to  act  freely,  to  have 
opportunities  of  wrong  as  well  as  right  action,  and  to 
become  virtuous  amidst  temptation.  Now  such  a  pur- 
pose requires,  that  sin,  or  wrong-doing,  should  not 
regularly  and  infallibly  produce  its  full  and  immediate 
punishment.  For,  suppose,  my  hearers,  that,  at  the 
very  instant  of  a  bad  purpose  or  a  bad  deed,  a  sore 
and  awful  penalty  were  unfailingly  to  light  upon  you; 
would  this  be  consistent  with  trial  ?  would  you  have 
moral  freedom  i  would  you  not  live  under  compulsion  ? 
Who  would  do  wrong,  if  judgment  were  to  come  like 
lightning  after  every  evil  deed  ?  In  such  a  world,  fear 
would  suspend  our  liberty  and  supersede  conscience. 
Accordingly  sin,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  produces 
great  misery,  is  still  left  to  compass  many  of  its  objects, 
often  to  prosper,  often  to  be  gain.  Vice,  bad  as:  it  is, 
has  often  many  pleasures  in  its  train.  The  worst  men 
partake,  equally  with  the  good,  the  light  of  the  sun, 
the  rain,  the  harvest,  the  accommodations  and  improve- 
ments of  civilized  life,  and  sometimes  accumulate  more 
largely  outward  goods.  And  thus  sin  has  its  pleasures, 
and  escapes  many  of  its  natural  and  proper  fruits.  We 
live  in  a  world  where,  if  we  please,  we  may  forget  our- 
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selves,  may  deibde  ourselves,  may  intioxicate  our  minds 
with  false  hopes,  and  may  find  foi*  a  time  a  deceitful 
joy  in  an  evil  course.  In  this  respect  the  future  will 
differ  from  the  present  world.  After  death,  character 
will  produce  its  full  effect.  According  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  color  of  our  future  existence  will  be  wholly 
determined  by  the  habits  and  principles  which  we  carry 
into  it.  The  circumstances  which  in  this  life  prevent 
vice,  sb,  wrong'-doing,  from  inflicting  pain,  will  not 
operate  hereafter.  There  the  evil  mind  will  be  exposed 
to  its  own  terrible  agency,  and  nothing,  nothing  will 
interfere  between  the  transgressor  and  his  own  awa- 
kened conscience.  I  ask  you  to  pause,  and  weigh  this 
distinction  between  the  present  and  future.  In  the 
present  life,  we  have,  as  I  have  said,  the  means  of  es- 
caping, amusing,  and  forgetting  ourselves.  Once,  in 
the  course  of  every  daily  revolution  of  the  sun,  we 
all  of  us  find  refuge,  and  many  a  long  refuge,  in  sleep ; 
and  he  wk)  has  lived  without  God,  and  in  violation  of 
his  duty,  hears  not,  for  hours,  a  whisper  of  the  monitor 
within.  But  sleep  is  a  function  of  our .  present  animal 
fiame,  and  let  not  the  transgressor  anticipate  this  boon 
in  the  world  of  retribution  before  him.  It  may  be,  and 
he  has  reason  to  fear,  that  in  that  state  repose  will  not 
weigh  down  his  eyelids,  that  conscience  will  not  slumber 
there,  that  night  and  day  the  same  reproaching  voice 
is  to  cry  within,  that  unrepented  sin  will  fasten  with 
unrelaxing  grasp  on  the  ever- waking  soul.  What  an 
immense  change  in  condition  would  the  removal  of  this 
single  alleviation  of  suffering  produce  ? 

Again  ;  in  the  present  state,  how  many  pleasant  sights, 
scenes,  voices,  motions,  draw  us  from  ourselves  ;  and 
he  who  has  done  wrong,  how  easily  may  he  forget  it. 
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perhaps  mock  at  it,  under  the  bright  light  of  this  sun, 
on  this  fair  earth,  at  the  table  of  luxury,  and  amidst 
cheerful  associates.  In  the  state  of  retribution,  he  who 
has  abused  the  present  state,  will  find  no  such  means 
of  escaping  the  wages  of  sin.  The  precise  mode  in 
which  such  a  man  is  to  exist  hereafter,  I  know  not. 
But  I  know,  that  it  will  offer  nothing  to  amuse  him, 
to  dissipate  thought,  to  turn  him  away  from  himself; 
nothing  to  .which  he  can  fly  for  refuge  from  the  inward 
pendties  of  transgression. 

In  the  present  life,  I  have  said,  the  outward  creation, 
by  its  interesting  objects,  draws  the  evil  man  from  him- 
self. It  seems  to  me  probable,  that,  in  the  future,  the 
whole  creation  will,  through  sin,  be  turned  into  a  source 
of  suffering,  and  will  perpetually  throw  back  the  evil 
mind  on  its  own  transgressions.  I  can  briefly  state  the 
reflections  which  lead  to  this  anticipation.  The  Scrip- 
tures strongly  imply,  if  not  positively  teach,  that  in  the 
future  life  we  shall  exist  in  connexion  with  some  ma- 
terial frame  ;  and  the  doctrine  is  sustained  by  reason  ; 
for  it  can  hardly  be  thought,  that  in  a  creation  which 
is  marked  by  gradual  change  and  progress,  we  should 
make  at  once  the  mighty  transition  from  our  present 
state  into  a  purely  spiritual  or  unembodied  existence. 
Now  in  the  present  state  we  find,  that  the  mind  has 
an  immense  power  over  the  body,  and,  when  diseased, 
often  communicates  disease  to  its  sympathizing  com- 
panion. I  believe,  that,  in  the  future  state,  the  mind 
will  have  this  power  of  conforming  its  outward  frame 
to  itself,  incomparably  more  than  here.  We  must  never 
forget,  that  in  that  world  mind  or  character  is  to  exert 
an  all-powerful  sway  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  rational  to 
believe,  that  the   corrupt  and   deformed   mind,  which 
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ints  moral  goodilitef  or  a  spirit  of  e«lioord  with  Ood 
d  with  the  uDiverse,  will  create  for  itself,  as  its  fit 
Felliiis^  a  deformed  body,  which  will  also  want  coo- 
rd or  hartnooy  with  ali  things  around  it.  Suppose 
is  to  exist)  and  the  whole  creation  which  now  amuses, 
ay  become  an  instrument  of  suffering,  fixing  the  soul 
ith  a  more  harrowing  consciousness  on  itself.  You 
)ow  that  even  now,  in  consequence  of  certain  derange- 
ents  of  the  nervous  system,  the  beautiful  light  gives 
mte  pain,  and  sounds,  which  once  delighted  us,  become 
irill  and  distressbg.  How  often  this  excessive  irrita- 
eness  of  the  body  his  its  origm  in  moral  disorders, 
erhaps  few  eif  us  suspect.  I  apprehend,  indeed,  that 
e  should  be  all  amazed,  were  we  to  learn  to  what  ex- 
int  the  body  is  continually  incapacitated  for  enjoyment, 
nd  made  susceptible  of  suffering,  by  sins  of  the  heart 
ad  life.  That  delicate  part  of  our  organization,  on 
^hich  seisibrlity,  pain,  and  pleasure  depend,  is,  I  be- 
eve,  peculiarly  alive  to  the  touch  of  moral  evil.  How 
asily,  then,  may  the  mind  hereafter  frame  the  future 
lody  according  to  itself,  so  that,  in  proportion  to  its 
ice,  it  will  receive,  through  its  organs  and  senses,  im- 
pressions of  gloom,  which  it  will  feel  to  be  the  natural 
)rodoction8  of  its  own  depravity,  and  which  will  in  this 
^ay  give  a  terrible  energjy  to  conscience  !  For  myself, 
[  see  no  need  of  a  local  bell  for  the  sinner  after  death. 
When  I  reflect,  how,  in  the  present  world,  a  guilty 
mind  has  power  to  deform  the  countenance,  to  under* 
mine  health,  to  poison  pleasure,  to  darken  the  fairest 
scenes  of  nature,  to  turn  prosperity  into  a  curse,  I  can 
easily  understand  how,  in  the  world  to  come,  sin,  work- 
ing without  obstruction  according  to  its  own  nature, 
should  spread  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon  over  the  whole 
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creaticm,  and  wherever  it  goes,  should  torn  die  umverse 
into  a  hell. 

In  these  remarks  I  presume  not  to  be  the  prophet  of 
die  future  world.  I  only  wish  you  to  feel  how  terribly 
sin  is  hereafter  to  work  its  own  mbery,  and  how  false 
and  dangerous  it  is  to  argue  from  your  present  power 
of  escaping  its  consequences,  that  you  may  escape  them 
in  the  life  to  come.  Let  each  of  i^s  be  assured,  that  by 
abusing  this  world,  we  shall  not  earn  a  better.^  The 
Scriptures  announce  a  state  of  more  exact  and  rigoroos 
retribution  than  the  present.  Let  this  troth  sink  into 
our  hearts.  It  shows  us,  what  I  have  aimed  to  estab- 
lish, that  to  do  wrong  is  to  incur  the  greatest  of  ealami- 
ties,  that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils.  May  I  not  say,  that 
nothing  else  deserves  the  name  ?  No  other  evil  will  fol- 
low us  beyond  the  grave.  Poverty,  disease,  the  world's 
scorn,  the  pain  of  bereaved  affection,  these  cease  at  the 
grave.  The  purified  spirit  lays  down  there  every  bur- 
den. One  and  only  one  evil  can  be  carried  from  this 
world  to  the  next,  and  that  is,  the  evil  within  us,  moral 
evil,  guilt,  crime,  ungoverned  passion,  the  depraved 
mind,  the  memory  of  a  wasted  or  ill-spent  life,  the 
character  which  has  grown  up  under  neglect  of  God's 
voice  in  the  soul  and  in  his  word.  This,  this  will  go 
with  us,  to  stamp  itself  on  our  future  frames,  to  darken 
our  future  being,  to  separate  us  like  an  impassable  gulf 
from  our  Creator  and  from  pure  and  happy  beings,  to 
be  as  a  consuming  fire  and  an  undying  worm. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  moral 
evil,  or  of  wrong-doing,  in  the  world  to  come.  How 
long  they  will  endure,  I  know  not.  Whether  they  will 
issue  in  the  reformation  and  happiness  of  the  sufferer, 
or  will  terminate  in  the   extinction   of  his  conscious 
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being)  is  a  question  on  which  Scripture  throws  no  clear 
light.  Plausible  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  both  these  doctrines.  On  this  and  on  other  points 
revelation  aims  not  to  give  precise  information,  but  to 
fix  in  us  a  deep  impression,  that  great  suffering  awaits 
a  disobedient,  wasted,  immoral,  irreligious  life.  To 
fasten  this  impression,  to  make  it  a  deliberate  and  prac- 
tical conviction,  is  more  needful  than  to  ascertain  the 
mode  or  duration  of  future  suffering.  May  the  views 
this  day  given,  lead  us  all  to  self-communion,  and  to 
new  energy,  watchfulness,  and  prayer  against  our  sins. 
May  they  teach  us,  that  to  do  wrong,  to  neglect  or  vio- 
late any  known  duty,  is  of  all  evils  the  most  fearful. 
Let  every  act,  or  feeling,  or  motive,  which  bears  the 
brand  of  guilt,  seem  to  us  more  terrible  than  the  worst 
calamities  of  life.  Let  us  dread  it  more  than  the  ago- 
nies of  the  most  painful  death. 
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3  TiMt>TBT  i.  10:  '*  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  Gospel." 

Immortality  is  the  glorious  discovery  of  Christianity. 
I  say  discovery,  not  becausie  a  future  life  was  wholly 
unknown  before  Christ,  but  because  it  was  so  revealed 
by  him  as  to  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  new 
doctrine.  Before  Christ,  immortality  was  a  conjecture 
or  a  vague  hope.  Jesus,  by  his  teaching  and  resurrec- 
tion, has  made  it  a  certainty.  Again,  before  Christ,  a 
future  life  lent  little  aid  to  virtue.  It  wiis  seized  upon 
by  the  imagination  and  passions,  and  so"  perverted'  by 
them  as  often  to  minister  to  vice.  In  Christianity  this 
doctrine  is  wholly  turned  to  a  moral  use ;  and*  the  Fu- 
ture is  revealed  only  to  giv6  motives,  resoliitfbh,  force, 
to  self-conflict  and  to  a  holy  life. 

My  aim  in  this  discourse  is,  to  strengthen,  if  I  may, 
your  conviction  of  immortality ;  and  I  have  thought 
that  I  may  do  this  by  showing,  that  this  great  truth  is 
also  a  dictate  of  nature ;  that  reason,  though  unable  to 
establish  it,  yet  accords  with  and  adopts  it ;  that  it  is 
written  alike  in  God's  word  and  in  the  soul.    It  is  plain- 
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ly  rational  to  expect,  that,  if  man  was  made  for  immor- 
tality, the  marks  of  this  destination  ^ill  be  fowid  in  lus 
very  constitution,  and  that  these  marks  will  grow  strong- 
er in  proportion  to  the  mifolding  of  his  faculties.  I 
would  show,  that  this  expectation  proves  just,  that  the 
teaching  of  revelation,  in  regard  to  a  future  life,  finds  a 
strong  response  in  our  own  nature. 

This  topic  is  the  more  important,  because  to  some 
men  there  seem  to  be  appearances  in  nature  unfavora- 
ble to  immortality.  To  many,  the  constant  operation/ 
of  decay  in  all  the  works  of  creation,  the  dissolution  of 
all  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  gives  a 
feeling,  as  if  destruction  were  the  law  to  which  we  and 
all  beings  are  subjected. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  skeptic,  that  the  races 
or  classes  of  being  are  alone  perpetual,  that  all  the 
individuals  which  compose  them  are  doomed  to  perish. 
Now  I  affirm,  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  Mind,  the 
more  we  see  reason  to  distinguish  it  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  races  which  grow  and  decay  around  us ; 
and  that  in  its  very  nature  we  see  reason  for  exempting 
it  from  the  universal  law  of  destruction.  To  this  point, 
I  now  ask  your  attention. 

When  we  look  round  us  on  the  earth,  we  do  indeed 
see  every  thing  changing,  decaying,  passing  away  ;  and 
so  inclined  are  we  to  reason  from  analogy  or  resem- 
blance, that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  dissolution  of 
all  the  organized  forms  of  matter  should  seem  to  us  to 
announce  our  own  destruction.  But  we  overlook  the 
distinctions  between  matter  and  mind  ;  and  these  are  so 
immense  as  to  justify  the  directly  opposite  conclusion. 
Let  me  point  out  some  of  these  distinctions. 
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1 .  When  we  look  at  the  organized  productions  of  na- 
ture, we  see  that  they  require  only  a  limited  time  and 
most  of  them  a  very  short  time,  to  reach  their  perfection, 
and  accomplish  their  end.  Take,  for  example,  that  no- 
ble production,  a  tree.  Having  reached  a  certain  height 
and  borne  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  it  has  nothing  more 
to  do.  Its  powers  are  fully  developed  ;  it  has  no  hidden 
capacities,  of  which  its  buds  and  fruit  are  only  the  be- 
ginnings and  pledges.  Its  design  is  fulfilled  ;  the  princi- 
ple of  life  within  it  can  effect  no  more.  Not  so  the 
mind.  We  can  never  say  of  this,  as  of  the  full-grown 
tree  in  autumn,  It  has  answered  its  end,  it  has  done  its 
work,  its  capacity  is  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  the 
nature,  powers,  desires,  and  purposes  of  the  mind  are 
all  undefined.  We  never  feel,  when  a  great  intellect  has 
risen  to  an  original  thought,  or  a  vast  discovery,  that  it 
has  now  accomplished  its  whole  purpose,  reached  its 
bound,  and  can  yield  no  other  or  higher  fruits.  On  the 
contrary,  our  conviction  of  its  resources  is  enlarged  ;  we 
discern  more  of  its  affinity  to  the  inexhaustible  intelli- 
gence of  its  Author.  In  every  step  of  its  progress,  we 
see  a  new  impulse  gained  and  the  pledge  of  nobler  ac- 
quirements. So,  when  a  pure  and  resolute  mind  has 
made  some  great  sacrifice  to  truth  and  duty,  has  mani- 
fested its  attachment  to  God  and  man  in  singular  trials, 
we  do  not  feel  as  if  the  whole  energy  of  virtuous  princi- 
ple were  now  put  forth,  as  if  the  measure  of  excellence 
were  filled,  as  if  the  maturest  fruits  were  now  borne,  and 
henceforth  the  soul  could  only  repeat  itself.  We  feel, 
on  the  contrary,  that  virtue  by  illustrious  efforts  replen- 
ishes instead  of  wasting  its  life  ;  that  the  mind  by  perse- 
verence  in  well-doing,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  mechan- 
ical tameness,  is  able  to  conceive  of  higher  duties,  is 
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armed  for  a  nobler  daring,  and  grows  more  efficient  in 
charity.  The  mind,  by  going  forward,  does  not  reach 
msurmountable  prison-walls,  but  learns  more  and  more 
the  boundlessness  of  its  powers,  and  of  the  range  for 
which  it  was  created. 

Let  me  place  this  topic  in  another  light,  which  may 
show,  even  more  stropgly,  the  contrast  of  the  mind  with 
the  noblest  productions  of  matter.  My  meaning  m^y 
best  be  conveyed  by  reverting  to  the  tree.  We  consider 
the  tree  as  having  answered  its  highest  purpose,  when  it 
yields  a  particular  fruit.  We  judge  of  its  perfection  by 
a  fixed,  positive,  definite  product.  The  mind,  however, 
in  proportion  to  its  improvement,  becomes  conscious 
that  its  perfection  consists  not  in  fixed,  prescribed  effects, 
not  in  exact  and  defined  attainments,  but  in  an  original, 
creative,  unconfinable  energy,  which  yields  new  products, 
which  carries  it  into  new  fields  of  thought  and  new  ef*- 
forts  for  religion  and  humanity.  This  truth  indeed  is  so 
obvious,  that  even  the  least  improved  may  discern  it. 
You  all  feel,  that  the  most  perfect  mind  is  not  that  which 
works  in  a  prescribed  way,  which  thinks  and  acts  ac-^i 
cording  to  prescribed  rules,  but  that  which  has  a  sfuring 
of  action  in  itself,  which  oopibines  anew  the  knowledge 
received  from  other  minds,  which  exjdores  its  hidden 
and  multiplied  relations,  and  gives  it  forth  in  fi-esh  and 
higher  forms.  The  perfection  of  the  tree,  then,  lies  in 
a  precise  or  definite  product.  That  of  the  mind  lies  in 
an  indefinite  and  boundless  energy.  The  first  implies 
limits.  To  set  limits  to  the  mind,  would  destroy  that 
original  power  in  which  its  perfection  consists.  Here, 
then,  we  observe  a  distinction  between  material  forms 
and  the  mind ;  and  from  the  destructi<M)  of  the  first, 
which,  as  we  see,  attain  perfection  and  fulfil  their  pur* 
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pose  in  a  limited  doration,  we  cannot  argue  to  the  de« 
struction  of  the  last,  which  plainly  possesses  the  capacity 
of  a  progress  without  end. 

2.  We  have  pointed-  out  one  contrast  between  the 
mind  and  material  forms.  The  latter,  we  have  seen,  by 
their  nature  have  bounds.  The  tree  in  a  short  lime,  and 
by  rising  and  spreading  a  short  distance,  accomplishes  its 
end.  I  now  add,  that  the  system  of  nature  to  which  the 
tree  belongs,  requires  that  it  should  stop  where  it  does. 
Were  it  to  grow  for  ever,  it  would  be  an  infinite  mischief. 
A  single  plant,  endued  with  the  principle  of  unlimited 
expansion,  would  in  the  progress  of  centuries  overshadow 
nations  and  exclude  every  other  growth,  would  exhaust 
the  earth's  whole  fertility.  Material  forms,  then,  must 
have  narrow  bounds,  and  their  usefulness  requires  that 
their  life  and  growth  should  often  be  arrested  even  before 
reaching  the  limits  prescribed  by  nature.  But  tlie  indef- 
inite expansion  of  the  mind,  instead  of  warring  with  and 
counteracting  the  system  of  creation,  harmonizes  with  and 
perfects  it.  One  tree,  should  it  grow  for  ever,  would 
exclude  other  forms  of  vegetable  life.  One  mind,  in 
proportion  to  its  expansion,  awakens  and  in  a  sense 
creates  other  minds.  It  multiplies,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing, the  nutriment  which  other  understandings  need.  A 
mind,  the  more  it  has  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  the 
more  it  spreads  life  and  power  around  it.  It  is  an  ever- 
enlarging  source  of  thought  and  love.  Let  me  here  add, 
that  the  mind,  by  unlimited  growth,  not  only  yields  a 
greater  amount  of  good  to  other  beings,  but  it  produces 
continually  new  forms  of  good.  This  is  an  important 
distinction.  Were  the  tree  to  spread  indefinitely,  it 
would  abound  more  in  fruit,  but  in  fruit  of  the  same 
1.5* 
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kind ;  and,  by  excludu^ •  erevy  odier  giovdi)  it  woold 
destroy  the  variety  of  products,  which  now  contribute 
to  faedtb  and  enjoyment.  But  ihe  BMndi,  in  its  progress, 
is  perpetually  yielding  new  fruits,  new  forms  of  thought 
and  viftue  and  sanctity.  It  always  contains,  within  itself 
the  germs  of  higher  inAu^ices  than  it  ha&  ever  put  fovth, 
the  buds  of  fnuts  which  it  has  never  borne.  Thus  the 
very  reason  which  requires  the  bmilatipB  of  material 
forms,  I  mean  the  good  of  the  whole  systeli^  seems  to 
require  the  unlimited  growth  of  mind. 

3*  Another  distinction  between  materia^  forms  and  the 
mind  is,  that  to  the  former  destruction  is,  no  loss.  They 
exist  for  others  wholly,  in  no  degree<  for  tbeoiselves ; 
and  others  only  can  sorrow  for  their  felL  The  mind,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a  deep  interest  in  its  own  exibDenoe. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  is  diddnguished  from>  the  animal 
as  well  as  the  vegetable.  To  the  anima]-,  the  peat  is  a 
blank,  and  so  is  the  future.  The  present  is  every  thing. 
But  to  the  mind  the  present  is  comparaljyeliy  npthing. 
Its  great  sources  of  happiness  aj'e  unet^ory  apd  hope. 
It  has  power  over  the  past,  not  only  the  poi|rer  of  recall- 
ing it,  but  of  turning  to  good  ail  its  experiience,.  Us  errors 
and  suSerings  as  well  as  its  successes.  It  has  power* 
over  the  future,  not  only  the  power  of  apticipa;ting  it,  but 
of  bringing  the  present  to  bear  upon  it,  and  of  sowing 
for  it  the.  seeds  of  a  golden  harvest.  To  a  mind  capable 
of  thus  connecting  itself'  with  all  duration,  of  spreadiing 
itself  through  times  past  m4  to  come,  existence  becomes 
infinitely  dear.,  and>  what- is  most  worthy  of  observation, 
its  interest  in  its  own  being  increases  with  its  progress  in 
power  and  virtue.  An  improved  mind  understands  die 
greatness  of  its  own  nature,  and  the  worth  of  existence. 
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as  diH^e  cfuiQQt  be  understood  by  the  unimproved.  The 
thought  of  itsi  own  destruction  suggests  to  it  an  extent  of 
ruin,  which  the  latter  cannot  comprehend.  The  thought 
of  such  faculties  as  reason,  conscience,  and  moral  will^ 
being  extinguished, — of  powers,  akin  to  the  divine  en- 
orgy  >  being  annihilated  by  theur  Author,  —  of  truth  and 
virtue^,  thosie,  images  of  God,  being  blotted  out,  —  of 
progress  towards  perfection,  being  broken  off  almost  at 
i(s  beginning,  — ^  this  is  a  thought  fitted  to  overwhelm  a 
mind,  itk  which  the  consciousness  of  its  own  spiritual  na- 
ture is  in  a  good  degree  unfolded.  In  other  words,  the 
more  the:  miod  is  true  to  itself  and  to  God,  the  more  it 
clings  to  eix^istence,  the  more  it  shrinks  from  extinction 
as  an  infinite  loss.  Would  not  its  destruction,  then,  be 
a  veiy  di&rent  thing  from  the  destruction  of  material 
beings,  and  does  the  latter  furnish  an  analogy  or  presump- 
tion in  siupport  of  the  former  ?  To  me,  the  undoubted 
^t,  that  the.  mind  thirsts  for  continued  being,  just  in 
piroportion  a3  it  obeys  the  wUl  of  its  Maker,  is  a  proof, 
next  to  irresistible^  of  it?  being  destined  by  him  for  im- 
mordalily. 

4.  Let  me  add  one  more  distinction  between  the  mind 
and  material  forms.  I  return  to  the  tree.  We  speak  of 
the  tree  as.  destroyed.  We  say  that  destruction  is  the. 
qrdjer  of  nature,  and  some  say  that  man  must  not  hope  to. 
escape  the  universal  law.  Now  we  deceive  ourselves  in 
this  use  of  words*  There  is  in  reality  no  destruction  in 
the  material  world.  True,  the  tree  is  resolved  into  its 
elements.  But  its  elements  survive,  and,  still  more,- 
they  survive  to  fulfil  the  same  end  which  they  before  ac- 
complished. Not  a  power  of  nature  is  lost.  The  parti* 
cles  of  the  decayed  tree  are  only  left  at  liberty  tpform 
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new,  perhaps  more  beautiful  and  useful  combiDations. 
They  may  shoot  up  into  more  luxuriant  foliage,  or  enter 
into  the  structure  of  the  highest  animals.  But  were 
mind  to  perish,  there  would  be  absolute,  irretrievable 
destruction ;  for  mind,  from  its  nature,  is  something  in- 
dividual, an  uncom  pounded  essence,  which  cannot  be 
broken  into  parts,  and  enter  into  union  with  other  minds. 
I  am  myself,  and  can  become  nd  other  being.  My  ex- 
perience, my  history,  cannot  become  my  neighbour's. 
My  consciousness,  my  memory,  my  interest  in  my  past 
life,  my  affections,  cannot  be  transferred.  If  in  any  in- 
stance I  have  withstood  temptation,  and  through  such 
resistance  have  acquired  power  over  myself  and  a  claim 
to  the  approbation  of  my  fellow-beings,  this  resistance, 
this  power,  this  claim  are  my  own  ;  I  cannot  make  them 
another's.  I  can  give  away  my  property,  my  limbs  ; 
but  that  which  makes  myself,  in  other  words,  my  con- 
sciousness, my  recollections,  my  feelings,  my  hopes, 
tliese  can  never  become  parts  of  another  mind.  In  the 
extinction  of  a  thinking,  moral  being,  who  has  gained 
truth  and  virtue,  there  would  be  an  absolute  destruction. 
This  event  would  not  be  as  the  setting  of  the  sun,  which 
is  a  transfer  of  liglit  to  new  regions  ;  but  a  quenching  of 
the  light.  It  would  be  a  ruin  such  as  nature  nowhere 
exhibhs,  a  ruin  of  what  is  infinitely  more  precious  than 
the  outward  universe,  and  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred 
from  any  of  the  changes  of  the  material  world. 

I  am  aware,  that'  views  of  this  nature,  intended  to 
show  us  that  immortality  is  impressed  on  the  soul  itself, 
fail  to  produce  conviction  from  various  causes.  There 
are  not  a  few,  w^ho  are  so  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
errors  and  crimes  of  society,  that  human  nature  seems 
to  them  little  raised  above  the  brutal  ;  and  thev  hear. 
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with  a  secret  incredulity,  of  those  disdnctions  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  mind  which  point  to  its  perpetual  existence. 
To  such  men,  I  might  say,  that  it  is  a  vicious  propensi- 
ty which  leads  them  to  fasten  continually  and  exclusively 
on  the  sbs  of  human  nature  ;  just  as  it  is  criminal  to  fix 
the  thoughts  perpetually  on  the  miseries  of  human  iife, 
and  to  see  nothing  but  evil  in  the  order  of  creation  and 
the  providence  of  Godt  But,  passing  over  this,  I  allow 
that  human  nature  abounds  in  crime.  But  this  does  not 
destroy  my  conviction  of  its  greatness  and  immortality. 
I  say,  that  I  see  m  crime  itself  the  proofs  of  human 
greatness  and  of  an  immortal  nature.  The  position 
may  seem  extravagant,  but  it  may  be  fully  sustained. 

I  ask  you  first  to  consider,  what  is  implied  in  crime. 
Consider  b  what  it  oxi^nates.  It  has  its  origin  in  the 
noblest  principle  that  can  belong  to  any  being ;  I  mean, 
in  mon}  freedom.  There  can  be  no  crime  without  lib- 
erty qf  action,  without  moral  power.  Were  man  a 
machine,  were  he  a  mere  creature  of  sensation  and  im>« 
pulse,  like  the  brute,  he  could  do  no  wrong.  It  is  only 
because  he  baa  the  faeulties  of  reason  and  conscience, 
and  a  power  over  himself,  that  he  is  capable  of  contract- 
ing guilt.  Thus  great  guilt  is  itself  a  testimony  to  the 
bigh  endowments  of  the  soul. 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider,  whence 
it  is  that  man  sins.  He  sins  by  being  exposed  to  temp- 
tation. Now  the  great  design  of  temptation  plainly  is> 
that  the  soul,  by  withstanding  it,  should  gab  strength, 
should  make  progress,  should  become  a  proper  object 
of  divine  reward.  That  is,  man  sins  through  an  ex- 
posure which  is  designed  to  carry  him  forward  to  perfec- 
Qon,  so  that  the  cause  of  his  guilt  points  to  a  continued 
and  iooproved  existence. 
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In  the  next  place,  I  say,  that  guilt  has  a  peculiar coh- 
sciousness  belonging  to  it,  which  speaks  strongly  of  a  fu- 
ture life.  It  carries  with  it  intimations  of  retribution.  '  Its 
natural  associate  is  fear.  The  connexion  of  misery  wiib 
crime  is  anticipated  by  a  kind  of  moral  instinct ;  and  the 
very  circumstance,  that  the  unprincipled  man  sometimes 
escapes  present  suffering,  suggests  more  strongly  a  future 
state,  where  this  apparent  injustice  will  be  redressed, 
and  where  present  prosperity  will  become  an  aggravation 
of  woe.  Guilt  sometimes  speaks  of  a  future  state  even 
in  louder  and  more  solemn  tones  than  virtue.  It  has 
been  known  to  overwhelm  the  spirit  with  terrible  fore- 
bodings, and  has  found  through  its  presentiments  the 
hell  which  it  feared.  I'hus  guilt  does  not  destroy,  but 
corroborates,  the  proofs  contained  in  the  soul  itself  of 
its  own  future  being. 

Let  me  add  one  more  thought.  The  sins,  which 
abound  in  the  world,  and  which  are  so  often  adduced  to 
chill  our  belief  in  the  capacities  and  vast  prospects  of 
human  nature,  serve  to  place  in  stronger  relief,  and  in 
brighter  light,  the  examples  of  piety  and  virtue,  which 
all  must  acknowledge,  are  to  be  found  among  the  guilty 
multitude.  A  mind  which,  in  such  a  world,  amidst  so 
many  corrupting  influences,  holds  fast  to  truth,  duty,  and 
God,  is  a  nobler  mind  than  any  which  could  be  formed 
in  the  absence  of  such  temptation.  Thus  the  great  sin- 
fulness of  the  world  makes  the  virtue  which  exists  in  it 
more  glorious  ;  and  the  very  struggles  which  the  good 
man  has  to  maintain  with  its  allurements  and  persecutions, 
prepare  him  for  a  brighter  reward.  To  me  such  views 
are  singularly  interesting  and  encouraging.  I  delight  to 
behold  the  testimony  which  sin-  itself  furnishes  to  man's 
greatness  and  immortality.     I  indeed' see  great  guilt  on 
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earth ;  but  I  see  it  giving  occasion  to  great  moral 
strength,  and  to  singular  devotion  and  virtue  in  the  good, 
and  thus  throwing  on  human  nature  a  lustre  which  more 
than  compensates  for  its  own  deformity.  I  do  not  shut 
my  eyes  on  the  guilt  of  my  race.  I  see,  in  history, 
human  malignity,  so  aggravated,  so  unrelenting,  as  even 
to  pursue  with  torture,  and  to  doom  to  the  most  agoniz- 
ing death,  the  best  of  human  beings.  But  when  I  see 
these  beings  unmoved  by  torture  ;  meek,  and  calm,  and 
forgiving  in  their  agonies  ;  superior  to  death,  and  never 
so  glorious  as  in  the  last  hour,  —  I  forget  the  guilt  which 
persecutes  them,  in  my  admiration  of  their  virtue.  In 
their  sublime  constancy,  I  see  a  testimony  to  the  worth 
and  immortality  of  human  nature,  that  outweighs  the 
wickedness  of  which  they  seem  to  be  the  victims  ;  and 
I  feel  an  assurance,  which  nothing  can  wrest  from  me, 
that  the  godlike  virtue,  which  has  thus  been  driven  from 
earth,  will  find  a  home,  an  everlasting  home,  in  its  native 
heaven.  Thus  sin  itself  becomes  a  witness  to  the  future 
life  of  man. 

I  have  thus,  my  hearers,  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
our  nature,  the  more  it  is  inquired  into,  discovers  more 
clearly  the  impress  of  immortality.  I  do  not  mean,  that 
this  evidence  supersedes'  all  other.  From  its  very  na- 
ture it  can  only  be  understood  thoroughly  by  improved 
and  purified  minds.  The  proof  of  immortality,  which  is 
suited  to  all  understandings,  is  found  in  the  Gospel; 
sealed  by  the  blood  and  confirmed  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  But  this,  I  think,  is  made  more  impressive, 
by  a  demonstration  of  its  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  nature.  To  me,  nature  and  revelation  speak  with 
one  voice  on  the  great  theme  of  man's  future  being. 
Let  not  their  joint  witness  be  unheard. 
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How  full,  bow  bright,  are  the  eridences  of  ttus  grand 
truth.  How  weak  ai-e  the  common  arguments.  Which 
skepticism  arrays  against  it.  To  me  there  is  but  one 
objection  against  immortality,  if  objection  it  may  be 
called,  and  this  arises  from  the  very  greatness  of  the 
truth.  My  mind  sometimes  sinks  under  its  weight,  is 
lost  in  its  immensity  ;  I  scarcely  dare  believe  that  such 
a  good  is  placed  within  my  reach.  When  I  think  of 
myself,  as  existing  through  all  future  ages,  as  surviving 
this  earth  and  that  sky,  as  exempted  from  every  imper- 
fection and  error  of  ray  present  being,  as  clothed  with 
an  angel's  glory,  as  comprehending  with  my  intellect  and 
embracing  in  my  affections  an  extent  of  creation  com- 
pared with  which  the  earth  is  a  point ;  when  I  think  of 
myself,  as  looking  on  the  outward  universe  with  an  or- 
gan of  vision  that  will  reveal  to  me  a  beauty  and  harmo- 
ny and  order  not  now  imagined,  and  as  having  an  access 
to  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  good,  which  will  make 
them  in  a  sense  my  own  ;  when  I  think  of  myself,  as 
forming  friendships  with  innumerable  beings  of  rich  and 
various  intellect  and  of  the  noblest  virtue,  as  introduced 
to  the  society  of  heaven,  as  meeting  there  the  great  and 
excellent,  of  whom  I  have  read  in  history,  as  joined 
with  "  the  just  made  perfect"  in  an  ever-enlarging  min- 
istry of  benevolence,  as  conversing  with  Jesus  Christ 
with  the  familiarity  of  friendship,  and  especially  as  hav- 
ing an  immediate  intercourse  with  God,  such  as  the 
closest  intimacies  of  earth  dimly  shadow  forth  ;  — when 
this  thought  of  my  future  being  comes  to  me,  whilst  I 
hope,  I  also  fear ;  the  blessedness  seems  too  great ;  the 
consciousness  of  present  weakness  and  unworthiness  is 
almost  too  strong  for  hope.  But  when,  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  I  look  round  on  the  creation,  and  sefe  there  the 
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ina^lfs  of  ail,  omnipotent  goodness,  to  which  nothing  is 
inipossible>  and  from  which  every  thing  may  be  hoped  ; 
.whi^n  I  s^e  ai'ound  ipe  the  proofs  of  an  Infinite  Father, 
who  m^st  desire  the  perpetual  progress  of  his  intellectu- 
al offspring ;  when  I  look  next  at  the  human  mind,  and 
see  what  powers  a  few  years  have  unfolded,  and  discern 
in  it  the  capacity  of  everlasting  improvement ;  and  es- 
pecially w^n  I  look  at  Jesus,  the  conqueror  of  death, 
the  heir  of  in^mortalityi  who  has  gone  as  the  forerunner 
of  mankind  into  the  mansions  of  light  and  purity,  I  can 
and  do  admit  the  almost  overpowering  thought  of  the 
everlasting  life,  growth,  felicity  of  the  human  soul. 

To  each  of  us,  my  friends,  is  this  felicity  offered  ;  a 
good  which  turns  to  darkness  and  worthlessness  the 
splendor  and  excellence  of  the  most  favored  lot  on  earth. 
I  say,  it  is  offered.  It  cannot  be  forced  on  us  ;  from  its 
nature,  it  must  be  won.  Immortal  happiness  is  nothing 
more  than  the  unfolding  of  our  own  minds,  the  full, 
bright  exercise  of  our  best  powers  ;  and  these  powers 
are  never  to  be  unfolded  here  or  hereafter,  but  through 
our  own  free  exertion.  To  anticipate  a  higher  existence 
whilst  we  neglect  our  own  souls,  is  a  delusion  on  which 
reason  frowns  no  less  than  revelation.  Dream  not  of  a 
heaven  into  which  you  may  enter,  live  here  as  you  may. 
To  such  as  waste  the  present  state,  the  future  will  not, 
cannot,  bring  happiness.  There  is  no  concord  between 
them  and  that  world  of  purity.  A  human  being,  who 
has  lived  without  God,  and  without  self-improvement, 
can  no  more  enjoy  Heaven,  than  a  mouldering  body, 
lifted  from  the  tomb,  and  placed  amidst  beautiful  pros- 
pects, can  enjoy  the  light  through  its  decayed  eyes,  or 
feel  the  balmy  air  which  blows  away  its  dust.  My  hear- 
ers, immortality  is  a  glorious  doctrine ;  but  not  given  us 
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for  speculation  or  amusement.  Its  happiness  is  to  bo 
realized  only  through  our  own  struggles  with  ourselves, 
only  through  our  own  reaching  forward  to  new  virtue 
and  piety.  To  be  joined  with  Christ  in  Heaven,  we 
must  be  joined  with  him  now  in  spirit,  in  the  conquest 
of  temptation,  in  charity  and  well-doing.  Immortality 
should  begin  here.  The  seed  is  now  to  be  sown,  which 
is  to  expand  for  ever.  *'  Be  not  weary  then  in  well- 
doing ;  for  in  due  dme  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.'* 
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EfHSBiANH  vi.  24:  '*  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Loid 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  discourse,  to  speak  of  Love  to  Christ, 
and  especially  of  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests.  I 
will  not  detain  you  by  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  I  trust,  that  you  feel  it,  and  that  no  ur- 
gency is  needed  to  secure  your  serious  attention. 

Love  to  Christ  is  said,  and  said  with  propriety,  to 
be  a  duty,  not  of  Natural,  but  of  Revealed  religion. 
Other  precepts  of  Christianity  are  dictates  of  nature 
as  well  as  of  revelation.  They  result  from  the  original 
and  permanent  relations  which  we  bear  to  our  Creator 
and  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  are  written  by  God  on 
the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  For  example,  grati- 
tude towards  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  justice  and 
benevolence  towards  men,  are  inculcated  with  more  or 
less  distinctness  by  our  moral  faculties  ;  they  are  parts 
of  the  inward  law  which  belongs  to  a  rational  mind  ;  and 
accordingly,  wherever  men  are  found,  you  find  some 
conviction  of  these  duties,  some  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  a  higher  power  and  to  one  another.  But  the 
same  is  not  true  of  tlie  duty  of  love  to  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  as  the  knowledge  of  him  is  not  communicated  by 
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nature,  as  his  name  i^  not  written,  like  that  of  God, 
on  the  heavens  and  eartfi,  but  is  confined  to  countries 
where  his  Gospel  is  preached,  it  is  plain  that  no  sense 
of  obligation  to  him  can  be  felt  beyond  these  bounds. 
No  regard  is  due  or  can  be  paid  to  him  beyond  these. 
It  is  commonly  said,  therefore,  that  love  to  Christ  is  a 
duly  of  revealed,  not  natural  religion,  and  this  language 
is  correct ;  but  let  it  not  mislead  us.  Let  us  not  ima- 
gine, that  attachment  to  Jesus  is  an  arbitrary  duty,  that 
it  is  unlike  our  other  duties,  that  it  is  separate  from 
common  virtue,  or  that  it  is  not  founded,  like  all  vir- 
tues, in  our  constitution,  or  not  recognised  and  enforced 
by  natural  conscience.  We  say,  that  nature  does  not 
enjoin  this  regard  to  the  Saviour,  simply  because  it 
does  not  make  him  known  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  is  made 
known,  nature  enjoins  love  and  veneration  towards  him 
as  truly  as  towards  God  or  towards  excellent  men. 
Reason  and  conscience  teach  us  to  regard  him  with  a 
strong  and  tender  interest.  Love  to  him  is  not  an  ar- 
bitrary precept.  It  is  nut  unlike  our  other  affections; 
it  requires  for  its  culture  no  peculiar  influences  from 
heaven  ;  it  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  all  our  du- 
ties ;  it  is  to  be  strengthened  by  the  same  means.  It 
is  essentially  the  same  sentiment,  fueling,  or  principle, 
which  we  put  forth  towards  other  excellent  beings, 
whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  apprehend  that  the 
duty  of  loving  Jesus  Christ  has  been  so  urged,  as  to 
seem  to  many  particularly  mysterious  and  obscure  ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  by  some  it  has  been 
neglected  as  unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  unconnected 
with  common  Ufe ;  whilst  others,  in  seeking  to  cherish 
it,   have   rushed   into   wild,   extravagant,   and  feverish 
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emotioas.  I  would  rescue,  if  I  can,  this  duty  from 
neglect  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  abuse  on  the  other  ; 
and  to  do  this,  nothing  is  necessary,  but  to  show  the 
true  ground  and  nature  of  love  to  Christ.  You  will 
tlien  see,  not  only  that  it  is  an  exalted  and  generous 
sentiment,  but  that  it  blends  with,  and  gives  support 
to,  all  the  virtuous  principles  of  the  mind,  and  to  all 
the  duties,  even  the  most  common,  of  active  life. 

There  is  another  great  good,  which  may  result  from 
a  juiJt  explanation  of  the  love  due  to  Christ.  You  will 
see,  that  this  sentiment  has  no  dependence,  at  least 
no  necessary  dependence,  on  the  opinions  we  may  form 
about  his  place,  or  rank,  in  the  universe.  This  topic 
has  convulsed  the  church  for  ages.  Christians  have 
cast  away  the  spirit,  in  settling  the  precise  dignity,  of 
their  Master.  That  this  question  is  unimportant,  I  do 
not  say.  That  some  views  are  more  favorable  to  love 
towards  him  than  others,  I  believe  ;  but  I  maintain  that 
all  opinions,  adopted  by  different  sects,  include  the  foun- 
dation, on  which  veneration  and  attachment  are  due  to 
our  common  Lord.  This  truth,  for  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
plain  truth,  is  so  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  and  allay  the 
uncharitable  fervors  of  Christ's  divided  church,  that  I 
shall  rejoice,  if  I  can  set  it  forth  to  others  as  clearly 
as  it  rises  to  my  own  mind. 

To  accomplish  the  ends  now  expressed,  I  am  led  to 
propose  to  you  one  great  but  simple  question.  What  is 
it  that  constitutes  Christ's  claim  to  love  and  respect  ? 
What  is  it  that  is  to  be  loved  in  Christ  ?  Why  are  we 
to  hold  him  dear  }  I  answer.  There  is  but  one  ground 
for  virtuous  affection,  in  the  universe,  but  one  object 
worthy  of  cherished  and  enduring  love  ii)  heaven  or  on 
earth,  and  that  is,  Moral  Goodness.  I  luajce  no  cxcep* 
IG* 
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tions.  M7  principle  applies  to  all  bemgs,  to  tbe  Credi- 
tor as  well  as  to  his  creatures.  Tbe  claim  of  God  to 
the  love  of  his  rational  ofispring  rests  on  tbe  redtitode 
and  benevolence  of  his  will.  It  is  the  moral  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  his  character,  to  which  alone  we  are  bound 
to  pay  homage.  The  only  power,  which  can  and  ought 
to  be  loved,  is  a  beneficent  and  righteous  power.  The 
creation  is  glorious,  and  binds  us  to  supreme  and  ever- 
lasting love  to  God,  only  because  it  sprung  from  and 
shows  forth  this  energy  of  goodness  ;  nor  has  any  being 
a  claim  on  love,  any  farther  than  this  same  energy 
dwells  in  him,  and  is  manifested  in  him.  I  know  no 
exception  to  this  principle.  I  can  conceive  of  no  bemg, 
who  can  have  any  claim  to  affection  but  what  rests  on 
his  character,  meaning  by  this  the  spirit  and  principles 
which  constitute  his  mind,  and  from  which  he  acts  ;  nor 
do  I  know  but  one  character  which  entitles  a  being  to 
our  hearts,  and  it  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  express 
by  the  word  Righteousness  ;  which  in  man  is  often 
called  Virtue,  in  God,  Holiness ;  which  consists  essen- 
tially in  supreme  reverence  for  and  adoption  of  what  is 
right ;  and  of  which  benevolence,  or  universal  charity, 
is  the  brightest  manifestation. 

After  these  remarks,  you  will  easily  understand  what 
I  esteem  the  ground  of  love  to  Christ.  It  is  his  spot- 
less purity,  his  moral  perfection,  his  unrivalled  good- 
ness. It  is  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  which  is  the  spirit 
of  God,  dwelling  in  him  without  measure.  Of  conse- 
quence to  love  Christ  is  t6  love  the  perfection  of  virtue, 
of  righteousness,  of  benevolence  ;  and  the  great  excel- 
lence of  this  love  is,  that,  by  cherishing  it,  we  imbibe, 
we  strengthen  in  our  own  souls,  the  most  illustrious  vir- 
tue, and  through  Jesus  become  like  to  God. 
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From  the  view  now  given,  you  see  that  love  to  Jesus  ^ 
Christ  is  a  perfectly  natural  sentiment;  I  mean,  one 
which  our  natural  sense  of  right  enjoins  and  approves, 
and  which  our  minds  are  constituted  to  feel  and  to  cher- 
ish, as  truly  as  any  affection  to  the  good  whom  we  know 
on  earth.  It  is  not  a  theological,  mysterious  feeling, 
which  some  supernatural  and  inexplicable  agency  must 
generate  widiin  us.  It  has  its  foundation  or  root  in  the 
very  frame  of  our  minds,  in  that  sense  of  right  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discern,  and  bound  to  love,  perfection. 
I  observe  next,  that,  according  to  this  view,  it  is,  as  I 
have  said,  an  exalted  and  generous  affection  ;  for  it 
brings  us  into  communion  and  contact  with  the  sublimest 
character  ever  revealed  among  men.  It  includes  and 
nourishes  great  thoughts  and  high  aspirations,  and  gives 
us  here  on  earth  the  benefit  of  intercourse  with  celestial 
beings. 

Do  you  not  also  see,  that  the  love  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  now  given  of  it,  has  no  dependence  on 
any  particular  views  which  are  formed  of  his  nature  by 
different  sects  ?  According  to  all  sects,  is  he  not  per- 
fect, spotless  in  virtue,  the  representative  and  resplendent 
image  of  the  moral  goodness  and  rectitude  of  God  ? 
However  contending  sects  may  be  divided  as  to  other 
points,  they  all  agree  in  the  moral  perfection  of  his  char- 
acter. All  recognise  his  most  glorious  peculiarity,  bis 
sublime  and  unsullied  goodness.  All  therefore  see  in  him 
that  which  alone  deserves  love  and  veneration. 

I  am  aware,  that  other  views  are  not  uncommon.  It 
is  said,  that  a  true  love  to  Christ  requires  just  opinions 
concerning  him,  and  that  they  who  form  different  opin- 
ions of  him,  however  they  may  use  the  same  name,  do 
not  love  the  same  being.    We  must  knoto  him,  it  is  said^ 
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in  order  to  esteem  him  as  we  ought.  Be  it  so.  To 
love  Christ  we  must  know  him.  But  what  must  we 
know  respecting  him  ?  Must  we  know  his  countenance 
and  form,  must  we  know  the  manner  in  which  he  existed 
before  his  birth,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  now  exists  ? 
Must  we  know  his  precise  rank  in  the  universe,  his  pre- 
cise power  and  influence  ?  On  all  these  points,  indeed, 
just  views  would  be  gratifying  and  auxiliary  to  virtue. 
But  love  to  Christ  may  exist,  and  grow  strong  without 
them.  What  we  need  to  this  end,  is  the  knowledge  of 
his  mind,  his  virtues,  his  principles  of  action.  No  mat- 
ter how  profoundly  we  speculate  about  Christ,  or  how 
profusely  we  heap  upon  him  epithets  of  praise  and  ad- 
miration ;  if  we  do  not  understand  the  distinguishing 
virtues  of  his  character,  and  see  and  feel  their  grandeur, 
we  are  as  ignorant  of  him  as  if  we  had  never  heard  his 
name,  nor  can  we  offer  him  an  acceptable  love,  I  de- 
sire indeed  to  know  Christ's  rank  in  the  universe  ;  but 
rank  is  nothing,  except  as  it  proves  and  manifests  supe- 
rior virtue.  High  station  only  degrades  a  being  who  fills 
it  unworthily.  It  is  the  mind  which  gives  dignity  to  the 
office,  not  the  office  to  the  mind.  All  glory  is  of  the 
soul.  Accordingly  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  another 
until  we  look  into  his  soul.  I  cannot  be  said  to  know  a 
being  of  a  singularly  great  character,  because  I  have 
learned  from  what  region  he  canie,  to  what  family  he  be- 
longs, or  what  rank  he  sustains.  I  can  only  know  him 
as  far  as  I  discern  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  the  uncon- 
querable strength  of  his  benevolence,  his  loyalty  to  God 
and  duty,  his  power  to  act  and  suffer  in  a  good  and 
righteous  cause,  and  his  intimate  communion  with  God. 
Who  knows  Christ  best  ?  I  answer.  It  is  he  who,  in 
reading  his  history,  sees  and  feels  most  distinctly  and 
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deeply  the  perfection  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
Who  knows  Jesus  best  ?  It  is  he,  who,  not  resting  in 
general  and  almost  unmeaning  praises,  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  what  was  peculiar,  characteristic,  and  individual 
in  his  mind,  and  who  has  thus  framed  to  himself,  not  a 
dim  image  called  Jesus,  but  a  living  being,  with  distinct 
and  glorious  features,  and  with  all  the  reality  of  a  well- 
known  friend.  Who  best  knows  Jesus  ?  I  answer.  It 
is  he,  who  deliberately  feels  and  knows,  that  his  charac- 
ter is  of  a  higher  order  than  all  other  characters  which 
have  appeared  on  earth,  and  who  thirsts  to  commune 
with  and  resemble  it.  I  hope  I  am  plain.  When  1 
hear,  as  I  do,  men  disputing  about  Jesus,  and  imagining 
that  they  know  him  by  settling  some  theory  as  to  his 
generation  in  time  or  eternity,  or  as  to  his  rank  in  the 
scale  of  being,  I  feel  that  their  knowledge  of  him  is 
about  as  great  as  I  should  have  of  some  saint  or  hero,  by 
studying  his  genealogy.  These  controversies  have  built 
up  a  technical  theology,  but  give  no  insight  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Jesus  ;  and  without  this  the  true  knowledge 
of  him  cannot  be  enjoyed.  And  here  I  would  observe, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  reproach,  but  from  a  desire  to  do 
good,  thai  I  know  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  hiding 
Jesus  from  us,  of  keeping  us  strangers  to  him,  than  the 
inculcation  of  the  doctrine  which  makes  him  the  same 
being  with  his  Father,  makes  him  God  himself.  This 
doctrine  throws  over  him  a  mistiness.  For  myself,  when 
I  attempt  to  bring  it  home,  I  have  not  a  real  being  be- 
fore me,  not  a  soul  which  I  can  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with,  but  a  vague,  shifting  image,  which  gives  noth' 
ing  of  the  stability  of  knowledge.  A  being,  consisting 
of  two  natures,  two  souls,  one  Divine  and  another  hu- 
man, one  finite  and  another  infinite,  is  made  up  of  qualr- 
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ties  which  destroy  one  another,  and  leave  nothing  for  dis- 
tinct apprehension.  This  compound  of  different  minds, 
and  of  contradictory  attributes,  1  cannot,  if  1  would,  re- 
gard as  one  conscious  person,  one  intelligent  agent.  It 
strikes  me  almost  irresistibly  as  a  fiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jesus,  contemplated  as  he  is  set  before  us  in  the 
Gospel,  as  one  mind,  one  heart,  answering  to  my  own  in 
all  its  essential  powers  and  affections,  but  purified,  en- 
larged, exalted,  so  as  to  constitute  him  the  unsullied  im- 
age of  God  and  a  perfect  model,  is  a  being  who  bears 
the  marks  of  reality,  whom  I  can  understand,  whom  I 
can  receive  into  my  heart  as  the  best  of  friends,  witii 
whom  1  can  become  intimate,  and  whose  society  I  can 
and  do  anticipate  among  the  chief  blessings  of  my  future 
being. 

My  friends,  I  have  now  stated,  in  general,  what 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  most  important,  and  is  alone  re- 
quired in  order  to  a  true  attachment  to  him.  Let  me 
still  farther  illustrate  my  views,  by  descending  to  one  or 
two  particulars.  Among  the  various  excellences  of  Je- 
sus, he  was  distinguished  by  a  benevolence  so  deep,  so 
invincible,  that  injury  and  outrage  had  no  power  over  it. 
His  kindness  towards  men  was  in  no  degree  diminished 
by  their  wrong-doing.  The  only  intercession  which  he 
offered  in  his  suflerings,  was  for  those  who  at  that  very 
moment  were  wreaking  on  him  their  vengeance ;  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  he  not  only  prayed  for  them, 
but  with  an  unexampled  generosity  and  candor,  urged  in 
dieir  behalf  the  only  extenuation  which  their  conduct 
would  admit.  Now,  to  know  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  under- 
stand this  attribute  of  his  mind,  to  understand  the  strength 
and  triumph  of  the  benevolent  principle  iu  this  severest 
trial,  to  understand  the  energy  with  which  he  then  held 
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fast  the  virtue  which  he  had  enjoined.  It  is  to  see  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  at  that  moment  a  moral  grandeur  which 
raised  him  above  all  around  him.  This  is  to  know  him. 
I  will  suppose  now  a  man  to  have  studied  all  the  contro- 
versies about  Christ's  nature,  and  to  have  arrived  at  the 
truest  notions  of  his  rank  in  the  universe.  But  this  inci- 
dent in  Christ's  history,  this  discovery  of  his  character, 
has  never  impressed  him ;  the  glory  of  a  philanthropy 
which  embraces  one's  enemies,  has  never  dawned  upon 
him.  With  all  his  right  opinions  about  the  Unity,  or  the 
Trinity,  he  lives,  and  acts  towards  others,  very  much  as 
if  Jesus  had  never  lived  or  died.  Now  I  say,  that  such 
a  man  does  not  know  Christ.  I  say,  that  he  is  a  stran- 
ger to  him.  I  say,  that  the  great  truth  is  hidden  from 
him  ;  that  his  skill  in  religious  controversy  is  of  little 
more  use  to  him  than  would  be  the  learning  by  rote  of  a 
language  which  he  does  not  understand.  He  knows  the 
name  of  Christ,  but  the  excellence  which  that  name  im- 
ports, and  which  gives  it  its  chief  worth,  is  to  him  as  an 
unknown  tongue. 

I  have  referred  to  one  view  of  Christ's  character.  1 
might  go  through  his  whole  life.  I  will  only  observe, 
that  in  the  New  Testament,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is 
always  set  forth  as  the  most  illustrious  portion  of  his  his- 
tory. The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  deliberate  self- 
immolation,  of  calm,  patient  endurance  of  the  death  of 
the  cross,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  piety,  virtue,  human 
happiness,  —  this  particular  manifestation  of  love  is  al- 
ways urged  upon  us  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  understand  tliis 
part  of  his  character ;  to  understand  him  when  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  shame  and  anguish  of  crucifixion  ;  to 
understand  that  sympathy  with  human  misery,  that  love 
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of  kibian  Qlttur^,  that  thirst  for  the  recoverjr  of  the 
human  soul,  that  zeal  for  human  virtue,  that  enei^  of 
moral  prmciple,  thsA  devotion  to  God's  purposes,  through 
which  the  severest  suffering  was  chosen  and  borne,  and 
into  which  no  suffering,  or  scorn,  or  desertion,  or  ingrat- 
itude, could  infuse  the  least  degree  of  selfishness,  unkind- 
ness,  doubt,  or  infirmity, — to  understand  this,  is  to  un- 
derstand Jesus  ;  and  he  who  wants  sensibility  to  this,  be 
his  speculations  what  they  may,  has  every  thing  to  learn 
respecting  the  Saviour. 

You  will  see,  from  the  views  now  given,  that  I  con- 
sider love  to  Christ  as  requiring  nothing  so  much,  as  that 
we  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  excellence  of  his  character, 
study  it,  penetrate  our  minds  with  what  was  peculiar  in 
it,  and  cherish  profound  veneration  for  it;  and  conse- 
quently I  fear,  that  attachment  to  him  has  been  diminish- 
ed by  the  habit  of  regarding  other  things  in  Christ  as 
more  important  than  his  lovely  and  sublime  virtues. 

Christians  have  been  prone  to  fix  on  something  myste- 
rious in  his  nature,  or  else  on  the  dignity  of  his  offices, 
as  his  chief  claim  ;  and  in  this  way  his  supreme  glory 
has  been  obscured.  His  nature  and  offices  I,  of  course, 
would  not  disparage  ;  but  let  them  not  be  exalted  above 
his  Moral  Worth.  I  maintain  that  this  gives  to  his  na- 
ture and  offices  all  their  claims  to  love  and  veneration, 
and  that  we  understand  them  only  as  far  as  we  see  tliis 
to  pervade  tliem.  This  principle  I  would  uphold  against 
Christians  of  very  different  modes  of  faith. 

First,  there  are  Christians  who  maiotain  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  be  loved  as  the  Son  of  God,  understanding 
by  this  title  some  mysterious  connexion  and  identity  with 
the  Father.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny,  that  the  Divine 
Sonship  of  Jesus  constitutes  his  true  claim  on  our  affec- 
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tfon;  but  I  do  deny,  t^iat  the  mysterious  properties  of 
this  relation  form  any  part  of  this  claim ;  for  it  is  very 
clear  that  love  to  a  being  must  rest  on  what  we  know 
of  him,  and  not  on  unknown  and  unintelligible  attributes. 
In  saying  that  the  Divine  Sooship  of  Jesus  is  the  great 
foundation  of  attachment  to  him,  I  say  nothmg  inconsis- 
tent with  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse,  that  the  moral 
excellence  of  Jesus  is  the  great  object  and  ground  of 
the  love  which  is  due  to  him.  Indeed,  I  only  repeal 
the  principle,  that  he  is  to  be  loved  exclusively  for  the 
virtues  of  his  character ;  for  what,  I  ask,  is  the  great 
idea  bvolved  in  his  filial  relation  to  God  ?  To  be  the 
Son  of  God,  in  the  chief  and  highest  sense  of  that 
term,  is  to  bear  the  likeness,  to  possess  the  spirit,  to  be 
partaker  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  This  is  tlie 
essential  idea.  To  be  God's  Son  is  to  be  united  with 
him  by  consent  and  accordance  of  mind.  Jesus  was 
the  only  begotten  Son,  because  he  was  the  perfect  image 
and  representative  of  God,  especially  of  divine  philan- 
thropy ;  because  he  espoused  as  his  own  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  God  towards  the  human  race,  and  yielded 
himself  to  their  accomplishment  with  an  entire  self- 
sacrifice.  To  know  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  not 
to  understand  what  theologians  have  written  about  his 
eternal  generation,  or  about  a  mystical,  incomprehensible 
union  between  Christ  and  his  Father.  It  is  something 
far  higher  and  more  instructive.  It  is  to  see  in  Christ, 
if  I  may  say  so,  the  lineaments  of  the  Universal  Father. 
It  is  to  discern  in  him  a  godlike  purity  and  goodness. 
It  is  to  understand  his  harmony  with  the  Divine  Mind, 
and  the  entireness  and  singleness  of  love  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  purposes  of  God,  and  the  in-? 
terests  of  the  human  race.     Of  coAS^queo<?e,  to  love 
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Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  to  love  the  spotless  purity 
and  godlike  charity  of  bis  soul. 

There  are  other  Christians  who  differ  widely  from 
those  of  whom  I  have  now  spoken,  but  who  conceive 
that  Christ's  Offices,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  are  his  chief 
claims  to  veneration,  and  who,  I  fear,  in  extolling  these, 
have  overlooked  what  is  incomparably  more  glorious, 
the  moral  dignity  of  his  mind,  the  purity  and  inexhaus- 
tibleness  of  his  benevolence.  It  is  possible,  that  to 
many  who  hear  me,  Christ  seems  to  have  been  more 
exalted  when  he  received  from  his  Father  supernatural 
light  and  truth,  or  when  with  superhuman  energy  he 
quelled  the  storm  and  raised  the  dead,  than  when  be 
wept  over  the  city  which  was  in  a  few  days  to  doom 
him  to  the  most  shameful  and  agonizing  death  ;  and  yet, 
his  chief  glory  consisted  in  the  spirit  through  which 
these  tears  were  shed.  Christians  have  yet  to  learn  that 
inspiration,  and  miracles,  and  outward  dignities,  are  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  soul.  We  all  need  to  understand 
better  than  we  have  done,  that  noble  passage  of  Paul, 
^'  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  an- 
gels, and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  have  all  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity 
[disinterestedness,  love],  I  am  nothing;"  and  this  is  as 
true  of  Christ  as  of  Paul.  Indeed  it  is  true  of  all 
beings,  and  yet,  I  fear,  it  is  not  felt  as  it  should  be  by 
the  multitude  of  Christians. 

You  tell  me,  my  friends,  that  Christ's  unparalleled 
inspiration,  his  perpetual  reception  of  light  from  God, 
that  this  was  his  supreme  distinction ;  and  a  great  dis- 
tinction undoubtedly  it  was  :  but  I  affirm,  that  Christ's 
inspiration,  though  conferred  on  him  without  measure, 
gives  him  no  clahn  to  veneration  or  love,  any  farther 
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tben  it  found  within  him  a  virtue,  which  accorded  with, 
welcomed,  and  adopted  it ;  any  farther  than  his  own 
heart  responded  to  the  truths  he  received  ;  any  farther 
t^an  he  sympathized  with,  and  espoused  as  his  own,  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  God,  which  he  was  sent  to  an- 
nounce ;  any  farther  than  the  spirit  of  the  religion  which 
he  preached  was  his  own  spirit,  and  was  breathed  from 
his  life  as  well  as  from  his  lips.  In  other  words,  his 
inspiration  was  made  glorious  through  his  virtues.  Mere 
inspiration  seems  to  me  a  very  secondary  thing.  .  Sup- 
pose the  greatest  truths  in  the  universe  to  be  revealed 
supernaturally  to  a  being  who  should  take  no  interest  in 
them,  who  should  not  see  and  feel  their  greatness,  but 
should  repeat  them  mechanically,  as  they  were  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  Deity.  Such  a  man  would  be  in- 
spired, and  would  teach  the  greatest  verities,  and  yet 
he  would  be  nothing,  and  would  have  no  claim  to  rever- 
ence. 

The  excellence  of  Jesus  did  not  consist  in  his  mere 
inspiration,  but  in  the  virtue  and  love  which  prepared 
him  to  receive  it,  and  by  which  it  was  made  effectual 
to  the  world.  He  did  not  passively  hear,  and  mechani- 
cally repeat,  certain  doctrines  from  God,  but  his  whole 
soul  accorded  with  what  he  heard.  Every  truth  which 
he  uttered  came  warm  and  living  from  his  own  mind ; 
and  it  was  this  pouring  of  his  own  soul  into  his  instruc- 
tions, which  gave  them  much  of  their  power.  Whence 
came  the  authority  and  energy,  the  conscious  dignity, 
the  tenderness  and  sympathy,  with  which  Jesus  taught  f 
They  came  not  from  inspiration,  but  from  the  mind  of 
him  who  was  inspired.  His  personal  virtues  gave  power 
to  his  teachings  ;  and  without  these  no  inspiration  could 
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have  made  him  the  source  of  such  li^t  and  strength  at 
he  now  commuoicates  to  maokind. 

My  friends,  I  have  aimed  to  show  in  this  discourse, 
that  the  virtue,  purity,  rectitude  of  Jesus  Christy  is  hb 
most  honorable  distinction,  and  constitutes  his  great 
claim  to  veneration  and  love.  I  can  direct  you  to  noth-* 
ing  in  Christ,  more  important  than  his  tried,  and  victori- 
ous, and  perfect  goodness.  Others  may  love  Christ  for 
mysterious  attributes ;  I  love  him  for  the  rectitude  of 
his  soul  and  his  life.  I  love  him  for  that  benevolence^ 
which  went  through  Judea,  instructing  the  ignorant, 
healing  the  sick,  giving  sight  to  the  blind.  I  love  him 
for  that  universal  charity,  which  comprehended  the  de- 
spised publican,  the  hated  Samaritan,  the  benighted 
heathen,  and  sought  to  bring  a  world  to  God  and  to 
happiness.  I  love  him  for  that  gentle,  miMj  forbeairing 
spirit,  which  no  insult,  outrage,  injury  could  overpower ; 
and  which  desired  as  earnestly  the  repentance  and  hap- 
piness of  its  foes,  as  the  happiness  of  its  friends.  I 
love  him  for  the  spirit  of  magnanimity,  constancy,  and 
fearless  rectitude,  with  which,  amidst  peril  and  opposi- 
tion, he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  which  God  gave 
him  to  do.  I  love  him  for  the  wise  land  enlightened 
zeal  with  which  he  espoused  the  true,  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  mankind,  and  through  which  he  lived  and  died 
to  redeem  them  from  every  sin,  to  frame  them  after  his 
own  godlike  virtue.  I  love  him,  I  have  said,  for  his 
moral  excellence  ;  I  know  nothing  else  to  love.  I  know 
nothing  so  glorious  in  the  Creator  or  his  creatures. 
This  is  the  greatest  gift  which  God  bestows,  the  great- 
est to  be  derived  from  his  Son. 
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You  see  why  I  call  you  to  cherish  the  love  of  Christ. 
This  love  I  do  not  recommend  as  a  luxury  of  feeling, 
as  an  ecstasy  bringing  immediate  and  overflowing  joy. 
I  view  it  in  a  nobler  light.  I  call  you  to  love  Jesus, 
that  you  may  bring  yourselves  into  contact  and  com- 
munion with  perfect  virtue,  and  may  become  what  you 
love.  1  know  no  sincere,  enduring  good  but  the  moral 
excellence  which  shines  forth  in  Jesus  Christ.  Your 
wealth,  your  outward  comforts  and  distinctions,  are 
poor,  mean,  contemptible,  compared  with  this  ;  and  to 
prefer  them  to  this  is  self-debasement,  self-destruction. 
May  this  great  truth  penetrate  our  souls  ;  and  may  we 
bear  witness  in  our  common  lives,  and  especially  in  trial, 
in  sore  temptation,  that  nothing  is  so  dear  to  us  as  the 
virtue  of  Christ. 

17* 
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EpHBsiAirs  vi.  24 :  **  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  nature  and 
ground  of  love  to  Christ.  The  subject  is  far  from  being 
exhausted.  I  propose  now,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the 
importance  and  happiness  of  this  attachment,  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  errors  in  relation  to  it,  which 
prevail  in  the  Christian  world. 

A  virtuous  attachment  purifies  the  heart.  In  loving 
the  excellent,  we  receive  strength  to  follow  them.  It 
is  happy  for  us  when  a  pure  affection  springs  up  within 
us,  when  friendship  knits  us  with  holy  and  generous 
minds.  It  is  happy  for  us  when  a  being  of  noble  sen- 
timents and  beneficent  life  enters  our  circle,  becomes 
an  object  of  interest  to  us,  and  by  affectionate  inter- 
course takes  a  strong  hold  on  our  hearts.  Not  a  few 
can  trace  the  purity  and  elevation  of  their  minds,  to 
connexion  with  an  individual  who  has  won  them  by 
the  beauty  of  his  character  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
righteousness.  These  views  show  us  the  service  which 
Jesus  Christ  has  done  to  mankind,  simply  in  offering 
himself  before  them  as  an  object  of  attachment  and 
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aflection.  In  inspiring  love,  he  is  a  benefactor.  A 
man  brought  to  see  and  feel  the  godlike  virtues  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  understands  his  character  and  is 
attracted  and  won  by  it,  has  gained,  in  this  sentiment, 
immense  aid  in  his  conflict  with  evil  and  in  his  pursuit 
of  perfection.  And  he  has  not  only  gained  aid,  but 
happiness  ;  for  a  true  love  is  in  itself  a*  noble  enjoyment. 
It  is  the  proper  delight  of  a  rational  and  moral  being, 
leaving  no  bitterness  or  shame  behind,  not  enervating 
like  the  world's  pleasures,  but  giving  energy  and  a  lofty 
consciousness  to  the  mind. 

Our  nature  was .  framed  for  virtuous  attachments. 
How  strong  and  interesting  are  the  affections  of  domes- 
tic life,  the  conjugal,  parental,  filial  ties.  But  the  heart 
is  not  confined  to  our  homes,  or  even  to  this  world. 
There  are  more  sacred  attachments  than  these,  in  which 
instinct  has  no  part,  which  have  their  origin  in  our 
highest  faculties,  which  are  less  tumultuous  and  impas- 
sioned tlian  the  affections  of  nature,  but  more  enduring, 
more  capable  of  growth,  more  peaceful,  far  happier, 
and  far  nobler.  Such  is  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  most 
purifying,  and  the  happiest  attachment,  next  to  the  love 
of  our  Creator,  which  we  can  form.  I  wish  to  aid  you 
in  cherishing  this  sentiment,  and  for  this  end  I  have 
thought,  that  in  the  present  discourse  it  would  be  well  to 
point  out  some  wrong  views,  which  I  think  have  ob- 
structed it,  and  obscured  its  glor)^ 

I  apprehend,  that,  among  diose  Christians  who  bear 
the  name  of  Rational,  from  the  importance  which  they 
give  to  the  exercisiB  of  reason  in  religion,  love  to  Christ 
has  lost  something  of  its  honor,  in  consequence  of  its 
perversion.  It  has  too  often  been  substituted  for  prac- 
tical religpon.     Not  a  few  have  professed  a  vory  fervent 
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aCtacfament  to  JesuS)  and  have  phced  great  confidence 
in  this  feeling,  who,  at  the  same  time,  have  seemed  to 
thank  little  of  bis  precepts,  and  have  even  spoken  of 
them  as  unimportant,  compared  with  certain  doctrines 
about  his  person  or  nature.  Gross  errors  of  this  kind 
have  led^  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
They  have  particularly  encouraged  among  calm  and 
sober  people  the  idea,  that  the  great  object  of  Christ 
was  to  give  a  religion,  to  teach  great  and  everlasting 
mith,  and  that  our  concern  is  with  his  religion  rather 
than  with  himself.  The  great  question,  as  such  people 
say,  is,  not  what  Jesus  was,  but  what  he  revealed.  In 
this  way  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  Jesus  and 
his  religion ;  and,  whilst  some  sects  have  done  little  but 
talk  of  Christ  and  his  person,  others  have  dwelt  on  the 
principles  he  taught,  to  the  neglect,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  Divine  Teacher.  I  consider  this  as  an  error,  to 
which  some  of  qs  may  be  exposed,  and  which  therefore 
deserves  consideration. 

Now,  I  grant,  that  Jesus  Christ  canie  to  give  a  re- 
ligion, to  reveal  truth.  TUs  is  his  great  office  ;  but  I 
maintain,  that  this  is  no  reason  for  overlooking  Jesus ; 
for  his  religion  has  an  intimate  and  peculiar  connexion 
with  himself.  It  derives  authority  and  illustration  from 
his  character.  Jesus  is  hisTeligion  embodied,  and  made 
visible.  The  connexion  between  him  and  his  system  is 
peculiar.  It  differs  altogether  from  that  which  ancient 
philosophers  bore  to  their  teachings.  An  ancient  sage 
wrote  a  book,  and  the  book  is  of  equal  value  to  usi 
whether  we  know  its  author  or  not.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Christianity  without  Christ.  We  cannot 
know  it  separately  from  him.  It  is  not  a  book  which 
Jeans  wrote.    It  b  his  conversation)  bis  character)  hif 
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history,  his  Ufe,  his  death,  his  resurrection.  He  per- 
vades  it  throughout.  In  loving  him,  we  love  his  reli- 
gion ;  and  a  just  interest  in  this  cannot  be  awakened, 
but  by  contemplating  it  as  it  shone  forth  in  himself. 

Christ's  religion,  I  have  said,  is  very  imperfect  with- 
.out  himself;  and  therefore  they  who  would  make  an 
abstract  of  his  precepts,  and  say  that  it  is  enough  to 
follow  these  withoiit  thinking  of  their  author,  grievously 
mistake,  and  rob  the  system  of  much  of  its  energy.  I 
mean  not  to  disparage  the  precepts  of  Christ,  considered 
in  themselves.  But  their  full  power  is  only  to  be  un- 
derstood and  felt,  by  those  who  place  themselves  near 
the  Divine  Teacher,  who  see  the  celestial  fervor  of 
his  affection  whilst  he  utters  them,  who  follow  his  steps 
from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  and  witness  the  expression 
of  his  precepts  in  his  own  life.  These  come  to  me  al- 
most as  new  precepts,  when  I  associate  them  with  Jesus. 
His  command  to  love  my  enemies,  becomes  intelligible 
and  bright,  when  I  stand  by  his  cross  and  hear  his 
prayer  for  his  murderers.  I  understand  what  he  meant 
by  the  self-denial  which  he  taught,  when  I  see  him  fore- 
going the  comforts  of  life,  and  laying  down  life  itself, 
for  the  good  of  others.  I  learn  the  true  character  of 
that  benevolence,  by  which  human  nature  is  perfected, 
how  it  unites  calmness  and  earnestness,  tenderness  and 
courage,  condescension  and  dignity,  feeling  and  action  ; 
this  I  learn  in  the  life  of  Jesus  as  no  words  could  teach 
me.  So  I  am  instructed  in  the  nature  of  piety  by  the 
same  model.  The  command  to  love  God  with  all  my 
heart,  if  only  written,  might  have  led  me  into  extrava- 
gance, enthusiasm,  and  neglect  of  common  duties ;  for 
religious  excitement  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  excess  ; 
but  in  Jesus  I  see  a  devotion  to  God,  entire^  perfects 
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never  remitted)  yet  without  the  least  appearance  of  pas- 
sion, as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  the  love  which  a  good 
mind  bears  to  a  parent ;  and  in  him  I  am  taught,  as 
words  could  not  teach,  how  to  join  supreme  regard  to 
my  Creator,  with  active  charity  and  common  duties  to- 
wards my  fellow-beings. 

And  not  only  the  precepts,  but  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  are  bound  up  with  Jesus,  and  cannot 
be  truly  understood  without  him.  For  e:xample,  one  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  perhaps  its  chief,  is 
tlie  kind  interest  of  God  in  all  his  creatures,  not  only 
in  the  good  but  in  the  evil ;  his  placable,  clement,  mer- 
ciful character ;  his  desire  to  recover  and  purify  and 
make  for  ever  happy  even  those  who  have  stained  them- 
selves with  the  blackest  guilt.  The  true  character  of 
God  in  this  respect  I  see  indeed  in  his  providence,  I 
read  it  in  his  word,  and  for  every  manifestation  of  it  I 
am  grateful.  But  when  I  see  his  spotless  and  beloved 
Son,  to  whom  his  power  was  peculiarly  delegated,  and 
in  whom  he  peculiarly  dwelt,  giving  singular  attention 
to  the  most  fallen  and  despised  men,  casting  away  all 
outward  pomp  thai  he  might  mingle  familiarly  with  the 
poor  and  neglected ;  when  I  see  him  sitting  at  table 
with  the  publican  and  tlie  sinner,  inviting  them  to  ap- 
proach him  as  a  friend,  suffering  the  woman  whose 
touch  was  deemed  pollution,  to  bedew  his  feet  with 
tears  ;  and  when  I  hear  him  in  the  midst  of  such  a  con- 
course saying,  ''I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,"  —  I  have  a  conviction  of  the  lenity, 
benignity,  grace,  of  that  God  whose  representative  and 
chosen  minister  he  was,  such  as  no  abstract  teaching 
could  have  given  me.  Let  me  add  one  more  doctrine, 
that  of  immortality.      I  prize  every  evidence  of  this 
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great  truth;  I  look  withm  and  without  mey  for  some 
pledge  that  I  am  Bot  to  perish  in  the  grave,  that  tUs 
mind,  with  its  thoughts  and  affections,  is  to  live,  and 
improve,  and  be  perfected,  and  to  find  that  joy  for  which 
it  thirsts  and  which  it  cannot  find  on  earth.  Christ's 
teaching  on  this  subject  is  invaluable ;  but  what  power 
does  this  teaching  gain,  when  I  stand  by  his  sepulchre, 
and  see  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  behold  the  great 
revealer  of  immortality,  rising  in  power  and  triumph, 
and  ascending  to  the  life  and  happiness  he  had  prom- 
ised ! 

Thus  Christianity,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  Divine  teacher.  It  is  not 
an  abstract  system.  The  rational  Christian  who  would 
think  of  it  as  such,  who,  in  dwelling  on  the  religion, 
overlooks  its  Revealer,  is  unjust  to  it.  Would  he  see 
and  feel  its  power,  let  him  see  it  warm,  living,  breath- 
ing, acting  in  the  mind,  heart,  and  life  of  its  Founder. 
Let  him  love  it  there.  In  other  words,  let  him  love 
the  character  of  Jesus,  justly  viewed,  and  he  will  love 
the  religion  in  the  way  most  fitted  to  make  it  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation. 

I  have  said  that  love  to  Christ,  when  he  is  justly 
viewed,  that  is,  when  it  is  an  enlightened  and  rational 
affection,  includes  the  love  of  his  whole  religion ;  but  I 
beg  you  to  remember  that  I  give  this  praise  only  to  an 
enlightened  affection ;  and  such  is  not  the  most  common, 
nor  is  it  easily  acquired.  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no 
sentiment,  which  needs  greater  care  in  its  culture  than 
this.  Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  no 
virtue  is  of  more  diiBcult  acquisition  than  a  pure  and 
intelligent  love  towards  Jesus.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  of  fervent  feeling  towards  him  in  the  Christian 
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world.  But  let  me  speak  plaioly.  I  do  it  from  no  un- 
charitableness.  I  do  it  only  to  warn  my  fellow  Chris- 
tians. The  greater  part  of  this  affection  to  Jesus  seems 
to  me  of  very  doubtful  worth.  In  many  cases,  it  is  an 
irregular  fervor,  which  impiurs  the  force  and  soundness 
of  the  mind,  and  which  is  substituted  for  obedience  to. 
his  precepts,  for  the  virtues  which  ennoble  the  soul. 
Much  of  what  is  called  love  to  Christ  I  certainly  do  not 
desire  you  or  myself  to  possess.  I  know  of  no  senti- 
ment which  needs  more  to  be  cleared  from  error  and 
abuse,  and  I  therefore  feel  myself  bound  to  show  you 
some  of  its  corruptions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  love  to 
Christ  of  quite  a  low  character  is  often  awakened  by  an 
injudicious  use  of  his  sufferings.  I  apprehend,  that  if 
the  affection  which  many  bear  to  Jesus  were  analyzed, 
the  chief  ingredient  in  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  tender- 
ness awakened  by  his  cross.  In  certain  classes  of  Chris- 
tians, it  is  common  for  the  religious  teacher  to  delineate 
the  bleeding,  dying  Saviour,  and  to  detail  his  agonies, 
until  men's  natural  sympathy  is  awakened ;  and  when 
assured  that  this  deep  woe  was  borne  for  themselves, 
they  almost  necessarily  yield  to  the  softer  feelings  of 
their  nature.  I  mean  not  to  find  fault  with  this  sensi- 
bility. It  is  happy  for  us  that  we  are  made  to  be  touched 
by  others'  pains.  Woe  to  him,  who  has  no  tears  for 
mortal  agony.  But  in  this  emotion  there  is  no  virtue, 
no  moral  worth ;  and  we  dishonor  Jesus,  when  this  is 
the  chief  tribute  we  offer  him.  I  say  there  is  no  moral 
goodness  in  this  feeling.  To  be  affected,  overpowered 
by  a  crucifixion,  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
Who  of  us,  let  me  ask,  whether  religious  or  not,  ever 
went  into  a  Catholic  church,  and  there  saw  the  picture 
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of  Jesus  banging  from  bis  cross,  bis  bead  bending  under 
the  weight  of  exhausting  suffering,  his  bands  and  feet 
pierced  with  nails,  and  his  body  stained  with  his  open 
wounds,  and  has  not  been  touched  by  the  sight  ?  Sup- 
pose that,  at  this  moment,  there  were  lifted  up  among  us 
a  human  form,  transfixed  with  a  spear,  and  from  which 
the  warm  life-blood  was  dropping  in  the  midst  of  us. 
Who  would  not  be  deeply  moved  ?  and  when  a  preach- 
er, gifted  with  something  of  an  actor's  power,  places  the 
cross,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  people,  is  it  won- 
derful that  they  are  softened  and  subdued  ?  I  mean  not 
to  censure  all  appeals  of  this  kind  to  the  human  heart. 
There  is  something  interesting  and  encouraging  in  the 
tear  of  compassion.  There  was  wisdom  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Moravian  Missionaries  in  Greenland,  who,  finding 
that  the  rugged  and  barbarous  natives  were  utterly  insen- 
sible to  general  truth,  depicted,  with  all  possible  vivid- 
ness, the  streaming  blood  and  dying  agonies  of  Jesus, 
and  thus  caught  the  attention  of  the  savage  through  his 
sympathies,  whom  they  could  not  interest  through  his 
reason  or  his  .fears.  But  sensibility  thus  awakened,  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  true,  virtuous  love  to  Jesus 
Christ  I  and,  when  viewed  and  cherished  as  such,  it 
lakes  the  place  of  higher  affections.  I  have  often  been 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  use  made  of  the  cross 
in  the  pulpit,  and  the  calm,  unimpassioned  manner  in 
which  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  detailed  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. These  witnesses  of  Christ's  Ijist  moments,  give 
you  in  simple  language  the  particulars  of  that  scene, 
without  one  remark,  one  word  of  emotion ;  and  if  you 
lead  the  Acts  and  Episdes,  you  will  not  find  a  single  in- 
stance, in  which  the  Apostles  strove  to  make  a  moving 
picture  of  his  crucifixion.     No ;  they  honored  Jesus  too 
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much,  they  felt  too  deeply  the  greatness  of  his  character, 
to  he  moved  as  many  are  hy  the  circumstances  of  his 
death.  Reverence,  admiration,  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
lime spirit,  these  swallowed  up,  in  a  great  measure,  sym* 
pathy  witli  his  sufFermgs.  The  cross  was  to  them  the 
last,  crowning  manifestation  of  a  celestial  mind  ;  they 
felt  that  it  was  endured  to  communicate  the  same  mind 
to  them  and  the  world  ;  and  their  emotion  was  a  holy 
joy  in  this  consummate  and  unconquerable  goodness. 
To  be  touched  by  suiTering  is  a  light  thing.  It  is  not 
the  greatness  of  Christ's  sufferings  on  the  cross  which  is 
to  move  our  whole  souls,  but  the  greatness  of  the  spirit 
with  which  he  suffered.  There,  in  death,  he  proved  his 
entire  consecration  of  himself  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
mankind.  There  his  love  flowed  forth  towards  bis 
friends,  his  enemies,  and  the  human  race.  It  is  moral 
greatness,  it  is  victorious  love,  it  is  the  energy  of  princi- 
ple, which  gives  such  interest  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
We  are  to  look  through  the  darkness  which  hung  over 
him,  through  his  wounds  and  pains,  to  bis  unbroken,  dis- 
interested, confiding  spirit.  To  approach  the  cross  for 
the  purpose  of  weeping  over  a  bleeding,  dying  friend, 
is  to  lose  the  chief  influence  of  the  crucifixion.  We 
are  to  visit  the  cross,  not  to  indulge  a  natural  softness, 
but  to  acquire  firmness  of  spirit,  to  fortify  our  minds  for 
hardship  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of  duty  and  of  human 
happiness.  To  live  as  Christ  lived,  to  die  as  Christ 
died,  to  give  up  ourselves  as  sacrifices  to  God,  to  con- 
science, to  whatever  good  interest  we  can  advance,  — 
these  are  the  lessons  written  with  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
His  cross  is  to  inspire  us  with  a  calm  courage,  resolution, 
and  superiority  to  all  temptation.  I  fear  (is  my  fear 
^groundless?)  that  a  sympathy  which  enervates  rather 
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than  fortifies,  is  the  impression  too  often  received  from 
the  crucifixion.  The  depression  with  which  the  Lord's 
table  is  too  often  approached,  and  too  often  left,  shows, 
I  apprehend,  that  the  chief  use  of  his  sufferings  is  little 
understood,  and  that  he  is  loved,  not  as  a  glorious  sufferer 
who  died  to  spread  his  own  sublime  spirit,  but  as  a  man 
of  sorrows,  a  friend  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of 
grief. 

In  the  second  place,  love  to  Christ  of  a  very  defec- 
tive kind,  is  cherished  in  many,  by  the  views  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  take  of  themselves.  They  form  ir« 
rational  ideas  of  their  own  guih,  supposing  it  to  have  its 
origin  in  their  irery  creation,  and  then  represent  to  their 
imaginations  an  abyss  of  fire  and  torment,  over  which 
they  hang,  into  which  the  anger  of  God  is  about  to  pre- 
cipitate them,  and  from  which  nothing  but  Jesus  can 
rescue  them.  Not  a  few,  I  apprehend,  ascribe  to  Jesus 
Christ  a  greater  compassion  towards  them  than  God  is 
supposed  to  feel.  His  heart  is  tenderer  than  that  of  the 
Universal  Parent,  and  this  tenderness  is  seen  in  his 
plucking  them  by  a  mighty  power  from  tremendous  and 
infinite  pain,  from  everlasting  burnings.  Now,  that  Je- 
sus, under  such  circumstances  should  excite  the  mind 
strongly,  should  become  the  object  of  a  very  intense  at- 
tachment, is  almost  necessary  ;  but  the  affection  so  ex- 
cited is  of  very  little  worth.  Let  the  universe  seem  to 
me  wrapped  in  darkness,  let  God's  throne  send  forth  no 
light  but  blasting  flashes,  let  Jesus  be  the  only  bright 
and  cheering  object  to  my  affrighted  and  desolate  soul, 
and  a  tumultuous  gratitude  will  carry  me  towards  him 
just  as  irresistibly  as  natural  instinct  carries  the  parent 
animal  to  its  young.  I  do  and  must  grieve  at  the  modes 
commonly  used  to  make  Jesus  Christ  an  interesting  be- 
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ing.  Even  the  Infinite  Father  is  stripped  of  his  glory 
for  the  sake  of  throwing  a  lustre  round  the  Son.  The 
condition  of  man  is  painted  in  frightful  colors  which  cast 
unspeakable  dishonor  on  his  Creator,  for  the  sake  of 
magnifying  the  greatness  of  Christ's  salvation.  Man  is 
stripped  of  all  the  powers  which  make  him  a  responsible 
being,  his  soul  harrowed  with  terrors,  and  the  future  il- 
lumined only  by  the  flames  which  are  to  consume  him, 
that  his  deliverer  may  seem  more  necessary  ;  and  when 
the  mind,  in  this  state  of  agitation,  in  this  absence  of 
self-control,  is  wrought  up  into  a  fervor  of  gratitude  to 
Jesus,  it  is  thought  to  be  sanctified.  This  selfish,  ir- 
rational gratitude,  is  called  a  virtue.  Much  of  the  love 
given  to  Jesus,  having  the  origin  of  which  I  now  speak, 
seems  to  me  of  no  moral  worth.  It  is  not  the  souPs 
free  gift,  not  a  sentiment  nourished  by  our  own  care  from 
a  conviction  of  its  purity  and  nobleness,  but  an  instinc- 
tive, ungoverned,  selfish  feeling.  Suppose,  my  friends, 
that  in  a  tempestuous  night  you  should  find  yourselves 
floating  towards  a  cataract,  the  roar  of  which  should  an- 
nounce the  destruction  awaiting  you,  and  that  a  fellow- 
being  of  great  energy,  should  rush  through  the  darkness, 
and  bring  you  to  the  shore  ;  could  you  help  embracing 
him  with  gratitude  ?  And  would  this  emotion  imply  any 
change  of  character  ?  Would  you  not  feel  it  towards 
your  deliverer,  even  should  he  have  acted  from  mere  im- 
pulse, and  should  his  general  character  be  grossly  de- 
fective ?  Is  not  this  a  necessary  working  of  nature,  a 
fruit  of  terror  changed  into  joy  ?  I  mean  not  to  con- 
demn it ;  I  only  say  it  is  not  virtue.  It  is  a  poor  tribute 
to  Jesus  ;  he  deserves  something  far  purer  and  nobler. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  the  wretchedness  of  man's 
condition,  for   the   purpose  of  rendering  Jesus   more 
18* 
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necessary,  operates  very  seriously  to  degrade  men's  love 
to  Jesus,  by  accustomiDg  tbem  to  ascribe  to  lum  a  low 
and  commonplace  character.  I  wish  this  to  be  weighed* 
They  who  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  human 
race  as  sinking  by  an  hereditary  corruption  into  an  abyss 
of  flame  and  perpetual  woe,  very  naturally  think  of  Jesus 
as  a  being  of  overflowing  compassion,  as  impelled  by  a 
resistless  pity  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  these  hopeless  vic- 
tims ;  for  this  is  the  emotion  that  such  a  sight  is  fitted  to 
produce.  Now  this  overpowermg  compassion,  called 
forth  by  the  view  of  exquisite  misery,  is  a  very  ordinary 
virtue ;  and  yet,  I  apprehend,  it  is  the  character  ascribed 
above  all  others  to  Jesus.  It  certainly  argues  no  extra- 
ordinary goodness,  for  it  is  an  almost  necessary  impulse 
of  nature.  Were  you,  my  friends,  to  see  millions  and 
millions  of  the  human  race  on  the  edge  of  a  fiery  gulf, 
where  ages  after  ages  of  torture  awaited  them,  and  were 
the  shrieks  of  millions  who  had  already  been  plunged 
into  the  abyss  to  pierce  your  ear, — could  you  refrain 
from  an  overpowering  compassion,  and  would  you  not 
willingly  endure  hours  and  days  of  exquisite  pain  to  give 
these  wretched'*raillions  release  ?  Is  there  any  man  who 
has  not  virtue  enough  for  this  f  I  have  known  men  of 
ordinary  character  hazard  their  lives  under  the  impulse 
of  compassion,  for  the  rescue  of  fellow-beings  from  in- 
finitely lighter  evils  than  are  here  supposed.  To  me  it 
seems,  that  to  paint  the  misery  of  human  beings  in  these 
colors  of  fire  and  blood,  and  to  ascribe  to  Christ  the 
compassion  which  such  misery  must  awaken,  and  to 
make  this  the  chief  attribute  of  his  mind,  is  the  very 
method  to  take  from  his  character  its  greatness,  and  to 
weaken  his  claim  on  our  love.  1  see  nothing  in  Jesus 
of  the  overpowering  compassion  which  is  often  ascribed 
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to  him.  His  character  rarely  exhibited  strong  emotion. 
It  was  distinguished  by  cahnness,  firmness,  and  con« 
scious  dignity.  Jesus  had  a  mind  too  elevated  to  be 
absorbed  and  borne  away  by  pity,  or  any  other  passion. 
He  felt  indeed  deeply  for  human  suffering  and  grief; 
but  his  chief  sympathy  was  with  the  Mind,  with  its  sins 
and  moral  diseases,  and  especially  with  its  capacity  of 
improvement  and  everlasting  greatness  and  glory.  He 
felt  himself  commissioned  to  quicken  and  exalt  immor- 
tal beings.  The  thought  which  kindled  and  sustained 
him,  was  that  of  an  immeasurable  virtue  to  be  conferred 
on  the  mind,  even  of  the  most  depraved ;  a  good,  the 
very  conception  of  which  implies  a  lofty  character,  a 
good,  which  as  yet  has  only  dawned  on  his  most  im- 
proved disciples.  It  is  his  consecration  to  this  sublime 
end.  which  constitutes  his  glory  ;  and  no  farther  than 
we  understand  this,  can  we  yield  him  the  love  which  his 
character  claims  and  deserves. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  circumstances  which 
have  contributed  to  depress  and  degrade  men's  affec- 
tions towards  Jesus  Christ.  To  me  the  influence  of 
these  causes  seems  to  be  great.  I  know  of  no  feeling 
more  suspicious  than  the  common  love  to  Christ.  A 
true  affection  to  him,  indeed,  is  far  from  being  of  easy 
acquisition.  As  it  is  the  purest  and  noblest  we  can 
cherish,  with  the  single  exception  of  love  to  God,  so  it 
requires  the  exercise  of  our  best  powers.  You  all  must 
feel,  that  an  indispensable  requisite  or  preparation  for 
this  love  is  to  understand  the  character  of  Jesus.  But 
this  is  no  easy  thing.  It  not  only  demands  that  we 
carefully  read  and  study  his  history ;  there  is  another 
process  more  important.  We  must  begin  in  earnest  to 
convert  into  practice  our  present  imperfect  knowledge 
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of  Christ,  and  to  form  ourselves  upon  him  as  (ar  as  he 
is  now  discerned.  Notlung  so  much  brightens  and 
strengthens  the  eye  of  the  mind  to  understand  an  excel- 
lent being,  as  likeness  to  him.  We  never  know  a  great 
character  until  something  congenial  to  it  has  grown  up 
within  ourselves.  No  strength  of  intellect  and  no  study 
can  enable  a  man  of  a  selfish  and  sensual  mind  to  com- 
prehend Jesus.  Such  a  mind  is  covered  with  a  mist  ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  it  subdues  evil  within  itself,  the 
mist  will  be  scattered,  Jesus  will  rise  upon  it  with  a  sun- 
like brightness,  and  will  call  forth  its  most  fervent  and 
most  enlightened  affection. 

I  close  with  two  remarks.  You  see,  by  this  discourse, 
how  important  to  the  love  of  Christ  it  is,  to  understand 
with  some  clearness  the  purpose  for  which  he  came  into 
the  world.  The  low  views  prevalent  on  this  subject, 
seem  to  me  to  exert  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  whole 
character,  and  particularly  on  our  feelings  towards  Christ. 
Christ  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  rescue  us  from  an 
outward  hell,  to  bear  the  penalties  of  an  outward  law. 
Such  benevolence  would  indeed  be  worthy  of  praise  ; 
but  it  is  an  inferior  form  of  benevolence.  The  glory 
of  Christ's  character,  its  peculiar  brightness,  seems  to 
me  to  consist  in  his  having  given  himself  to  accomplish 
an  inward,  moral,  spiritual  deliverance  of  mankind.  He 
was  alive  to  the  worth  and  greatness  of  the  human  soul. 
He  looked  tlirough  what  men  were,  looked  through  the 
thick  shades  of  their  idolatry,  superstition,  and  vice, 
and  saw  in  every  human  being  a  spirit  of  divine  origin 
and  godlike  faculties,  which  might  be  recovered  from 
all  its  evil,  which  might  become  an  image  and  a  temple 
of  God.     The  greatness  of  .Tesus  consisted  in  his  de- 
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rotbg  himself  to  call  forth  a  mighty  power  in  the  humaa 
breast,  to  kindle  in  us  a  celestial  flame,  to  breathe  into 
us  an  inexhaustible  hope,  and  to  lay  within  us  the  foun- 
dation of  an  immovable  peace.  His  greatness  consists 
in  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  action  which  he 
communicates  to  the  human  soul.  This  is  his  chief  glory. 
To  avert  pain  and  punishment  is  a  subordinate  work. 
Through  neglect  of  these  truths,  I  apprehend  that  the 
brightness  of  Christ's  character  is  even  now  much  ob- 
scured, and  perhaps  least  discerned  by  some  who  think 
tliey  understand  him  best. 

My  second  remark  is,  that,  if  the  leading  views  of 
this  discourse  be  just,  then  love  to  Jesus  Christ  depends 
very  little  on  our  conception  of  bis  rank  in  the  scale  of 
beuig.  On  no  other  topic  have  Christians  contended 
so  earnestly,  and  yet  it  is  of  secondary  importance. 
To  know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  know  the  precise  place 
he  occupies  in  the  universe.  It  is  something  more  ;  it 
is  to  look  into  his  mind  ;  to  approach  his  soul ;  to  com- 
prehend his  spirit ;  to  see  how  he  thought,  and  felt, 
and  purposed,  and  loved ;  to  understand  the  workings 
of  that  pure  and  celestial  principle  within  him,  through 
which  he  came  among  us  as  our  friend,  and  lived  and 
died  for  us.  I  am  persuaded  that  controversies  about 
Christ's  person,  have  in  one  way  done  great  injury. 
They  have  turned  attention  from  his  character.  Sup- 
pose, that,  as  Americans,  we  should  employ  ourselves 
in  debating  the  questions,  where  Washington  was  bom, 
and  from  what  spot  he  came  when  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  our  armies ;  and  that,  in  the  fervor  of  these 
contentions,  we  should  overlook  the  character  of  his 
mind,  the  spirit  that  moved  within  him,  the  virtues 
which  distinguished  him,  the  beamings  of  a  noble,  mag- 
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nammous  soul, — how  unprofitably  should  we  be  em- 
ployed !  Who  is  it  that  understands  Washington  ?  Ls 
it  he,  that  can  settle  his  rank  in  the  creation,  his  early 
history,  his  present  condition  ?  or  he,  to  whom  the 
soul  of  that  great  man  is  laid  open,  who  comprehends 
and  sympathizes  with  his  generous  purposes,  who  under- 
stands the  energy  with  which  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  his  country,  and  who  receives  through 
admiration  a  portion  of  the  same  divine  energy  ?  So 
in  regard  to  Jesus,  the  questions  which  have  been  agi- 
tated about  his  rank  and  nature  are  of  inferior  moment. 
His  greatness  belonged  not  to  his  condition,  but  to  his 
mind,  his  spirit,  his  aim,  his  disinterestedness,  his  calm, 
sublime  consecration  of  himself  to  the  high  purpose  of 
God. 

My  hearers,  it  is  the  most  interesting  event  in  human 
history,  that  such  a  being  as  Jesus  has  entered  our 
world,  to  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  our  minds  from 
all  evil,  to  bring  them  to  God,  to  open  heaven  within 
them,  and  thus  to  fit  them  for  heaven.  It  is  our  great- 
est privilege  that  he  is  brought  within  our  view,  offered 
to  our  imitation,  to  our  trust,  to  our  love.  A  sincere 
and  enlightened  attachme.it  to  him  is  at  once  our  hon- 
or and  our  happiness,  a  spring  of  virtuous  action,  of 
firmness  in  suffering,  of  immortal  hope.  But  remember, 
it  will  not  grow  up  of  itself.  You  must  resolve  upon  it, 
and  cherish  it.  You  must  bring  Jesus  near,  as  he  lives 
and  moves  in  the  Gospel.  You  should  meet  him  in  the 
institution,  which  he  especially  appointed  for  the  com- 
memoration of  himself.  You  should  seek,  by  prayer, 
God's  aid  in  strengthening  your  love  to  the  Saviour. 
You  should  learn  his  greatness  and  iL)eneficence  by  learn- 
ing the  greatness  and  destination  of  the  souls  which  he 
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came  to  rescue  and  bless.  In  the  last  place,  70U  should 
obey  his  precepts,  and  through  this  obedience  should 
purify  and  invigorate  your  minds  to  know  and  love  him 
more.  ^^  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 
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DISCOURSE 


ON  EASTER  SUNDAY,  1834,  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  AN 
EXCELLENT  AND  VERY  DEAR  FRIEND. 


CpBEsxAirs  i.  20 :  "  He  raised  him  fiom  the  dead,  and  set  him  at 
his  own  light  hand  in  the  heavenly  places." 

This  day  is  set  apart  by  the  Christian  world  to  the 
commemoration  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Many  uses 
may  be  made  of  this  event,  but  it  is  particularly  fitted 
to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  another  life,  and  to  turn  our 
thoughts,  desires,  hdpes  towards  another  worldr  I  shall 
employ  it  to  give  this  direction  to  otir  minds. 

There  is  one  method  in  which  Christ's  resurrection 
gives  aid  to  our  faith  in  another  life,  which  is  not  often 
dwelt  on,  and  ,^hich  seems  tp  me  worthy  of  attention. 
Our  chief  doubts  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  that  state, 
spring  chiefly  from  the  senses  and  the  unagination,  and 
not  from  the  reason^  The  eye,  fixed  on  the  lifeless 
body,  on  the  wan  features  and  the  motionless  limbs, 
—  and  the  imagination,  following  the  frame  into  the  dark 
tomb,  and  rei»esenting  to  itself  the  stages  of  decay 
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and  ruin,  are  apt  lo  fill  and  oppress  the  mind  with  dis- 
couraging and  appalling  thoughts.  The  senses  can  detect 
in  the  pale  corse  not  a  trace  of  the  activity  of  that  spirit 
which  lately  moved  it.  Death  seems  to  have  achieved 
an  entire  victory  ;  and  when  reason  and  revelation  speak 
of  continued  and  a  higher  life^  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion, pointing  to  the  disfigured  and  mouldering  hody, 
obscure  by  their  sad  forebodings  the  light  which  rea- 
son and  revelation  strive  to  kindle  in  the  bereaved  soul. 

Now  the  resurrection  of  Christ  meets,  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  senses  and  imagination  on  their  own  ground, 
contends  with- them  with  their  own  weapons.  It-  shows 
us  the  very  frame,  ort  which  death,  in  its  most  humiliat- 
ing form,  had  set  its  seal,  and  which  had  been  commit- 
ted in  utter  hopelessness  to  the  tomb,  rising,  breathing, 
moving  with  new  life,  and  rising  not  to  rqturn  again  to 
the  earth,  but,  after  a  short  sojourn,  to  ascend  from  the 
earth  to  a  purer  region,  and  thus  to  attest  man's  desti- 
nation to  a  higher  life.  These  facts,  submitted  to  the 
very  senses,  and  almost  necessarily  kindling  the  imagi- 
nation to  explore  the  unseen  world,  seem  to  me  particu- 
larly suited  to  overborn^  the  main  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Christian  faith.  '  Reason  is  not  left  to  struggle  alone 
with  the  horrors  of  the  tomb.  The  assurance'  that  Jesus 
Christ,  who  lived  on  the  earth,  who  died  on  the  cross, 
and  was  committed  a  mutilated^  bleeding  frame  to  the 
receptacle  of  the  dead,  rose  uninjured,  and  then  ex- 
changed an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  life^  puts  to  flight 
the  sad  auguries,  which  rise  like  spectres  from  the 
grave,  and  helps  us  to  conceive,  as  in  oor  present  weak- 
ness we  could  not  otherwise  conceive,  of  man's  ap- 
pointed triumph  over  death. 

Such  is  one  of  the  aids  given  by  the  resurrection, 
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to  faith  in  immortality.  StSU  this  faith  is  laroeatably 
weak  in  the  multitude  of  men.  To  multitudes.  Heaven 
is  almost  a  world  of  fsmcy.  It  wants  substance.  Tho 
idea  of  a  world,  in  which  beings  exist  without  these 
gross  bodies,  exist  ^$  pur^  spirits,  or  clothed  with  re^ 
fined  and  spiritual  frames,  strikes  them  as  a  fictioa. 
What  cannot  be  seen  or  touched,  appears  unreal.  This 
is  mournful,  but  not  wonderful ;  for  how  can  men,  who 
immerse  themselves  in  the  body  and  its  interests,  and 
cultivate  no  acquaintance  with  theiir  own  souls  and  spir- 
itual powers,  comprehend  a  higher,  spiritual  life  ?  There 
are  multitudes  who  pronounce  a  man  a  visionary,  who 
speaks  distinctly  and  joyfully  of  his  future  being,  and 
of  tlie  triumph  of  the  mind  over  bpdily  decay. 

This  skepticism  as  to  things  spiritual  and  celestial, 
is  as  irrational  and  unphilospphical  as  it  is  degrading. 
We  have  more  evidence  that  we  have  sods  or  spirits, 
than  that  we  have  bodies.  We  are  surer  that  we  think, 
and  feel,  and  will,  thap  that  we  have  solid  and.  extended 
limbs  and  organs.  Philosophers  have  said  much  to  dis- 
prove, the  existi^npe  of  matter  and  motion,  but.tjbiey  have 
qot  tried  to  disprove  the  existence  of  thought;  fprit  is 
by  thought  they  attempt  to  set  aside  the  reality  of  mj|- 
terial  nature* 

Farther,  how  irrational  is  it,  to  imagine  that  there 
are  no  worlds  but  this,  and  no  higher  modes  of  exi^tt 
ence  than  our  own  !  Who  that  sends  his  eye  through 
this  immense  creation,  can  doubt  that  there  are  orders 
of  beings  superior  to  ourselves,  or  can  see  any  thing 
unreasonable  in  the  doctrine,  that  there  are  states  in 
which  mind  exists  less  circumscribed  and  clogged  by 
matter  than  on  earth ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  a 
^pii-itual  world  i    It  is  childish  to  make  this  infant  life 
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of  ours  the  model  of  existence  in  all  other  worlds.  The 
philosopher,  especially,  who  sees  a  vast  chain  of  be- 
ings and  an  in6nite  variety  of  life  on  tliis  single  globe, 
which  is  but  a  point  in  creation,  should  be  ashamed  of 
that  narrowness  df  mind,  which  can  anticipate  nothing 
nobler  in  the  universe  of  God  than  his  present  mode 
of  being. 

*  How,  now,  shall  the  dbctme  of  a  future,  higher  life, 
the  doctrine  both  of  reason  and  revelation,  be  brought 
to  bear  more  powerfully  on  the  mind,  to  become  more 
real,  and  effectual  ?  Various  methods  might  be  given. 
•^^I  shall  confine  myself  to  one.  This  method  is,  to 
seek  soibe  clearer,  more  definite  conception  of  the  fu- 
ture state.  That  world  seems  less  real,  for  want  of 
some  distbctness  in  its  features.  We  should  all  be- 
lieve it  more  firmly  if  we  conceived  of  it  more  vividly. 
It  seems  unsubstantial,  from  its  vagueneiis  and  dimness. 
I  think  it  right,  then,  to  use  the  iEiids  of  Scripture  and 
Reason  in  forming  to  ourselves  sdtnethmg  IHce  a  sketch 
of  the  life  tc  come.  The  Scri|itures,  indei^d,  give  not 
tiaiany  materials  fdr  such  a  delineation,  bUt  the  few  they 
furnish  are  invaluable,  especially  wh^ki  we'snld  to  these 
the  lights  thrown  over  futurity  by  the  kiiotvledge  of 
our  own  spiritual  nature.  Every  new  law  of  the  mind, 
which  we  discover,  helps'  us  to  comprehend  its  destiny ; 
for  its  future  life  must  correspond  to  its'  great  l6ws  and 
essential  powers. 

These  aids  T^e  should  ebiploy  to  give  distinctness  to 
the  spnitual  state ;  and  'it  is  particularly  iisdul  so  to  do, 
when  excellent  beings,  whom  we  have  known  and  loved, 
pass  from  earth  into  that  world.  Nature  prompts  us 
to  follow  them  to  their  new  abode,  to  inquire  into  their 
new  life,  to  represent  to  ourselves  thbir  nW  happihesa ; 
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find  perhaps  the  spiritual  world  never  beoomes  so  near 
and  real  to  us,  as  when  we  follow  into  it  dear  friends, 
and  jsympathize  with  them  in  the  improvements  and  en- 
joyments of  that  blessed  life.  Do  not  say  that  there  is 
danger  here  of  substituting  imagination  for  Truth.  There 
is  no  danger  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  spiritual  views 
of  Heaven,  given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  and  inter- 
pret these  by  the  principles  and  powers  of  our  own  souls. 
To  me  the  subject  is  too  dear  and  sacred  to  allow  me 
to  indulge  myself  in  dreams.  I  want  reality ;  I  want 
truth ;  and  this  I  find  in  God's  word  and  in  the  human 
soul. 

When  our  virtuous  friends  leave  the  world,  we  know 
not  the  place  where  they  go.  We  can  turn  our  eyes  to 
no  spot  in  the  universe,  and  say  they  are  there.  Nor  is 
our  ignorance  here  of  any  moment.  It  is  unimportant 
what  region  of  space  contains  them.  Whilst  we  know 
not  to  what  place  they  go,  we  know  wimt  is  infinitely 
more  interesting,  to  what  beings  they  go.  Wa  know  not 
wheiii^  Heaven  is,  but'  we  know  Whom  it  contains,  and 
this  knowledge  opens  to  us  an  infinite  field  for  contempla- 
tion and  delights 

I.  Our  virtuous  friends,  at  death,  go  to  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  tau^  in  the  text.  '^  God  raised  him  from  tlie 
dead,  and  exalted  him  to  Heaven."  The  New  Testa- 
ment always  speaks  of  Jesus  as  existing  now  in  the  spir- 
itual world ;  and  Paul  tells  us  that  it  is  the  happiness  of 
the  holy,  when  absent  from  die  body,  to  be  present  with 
the  Lord.  Hefe  is  one  great  fact  in  regaxd.  to  futurity. 
The  good,  on  leaving  us  here,  meet  their  Saviour  ;  aad 
this  view  alpne  assures  us  of  their  unutterable  happiness. 
In  this  world,  ih^y  had  cherished  acquaintance  with  Je- 
ms thi:ougJbi  th^  record$  of  the  £vange)btst  ih»y  ha4 
19* 
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followed  him  through  his  eventful  life  with  veneration  and 
love,  had  treasured  in  their  memories  his  words,  works, 
and  life-giving  promises,  and,  by  receiving  his  i^ivit,  had 
learned  something  of  the  virtues  and  happiness  of  a 
higher  world.  Now  th^  meet  him,  they  see  him. 
He  is  no  longer  a  faint  objeot  to  their  mmd,  obscured  by 
distance  and  by  the  mists  of  tense  and  the  world.  He 
is  present  to  them,  and  more  intimately  present  than  we 
are  to  each  other.  Of  this  we  are  sure  ;  for  whilst  the 
precise  mode  of  our  future  existence  is  unknown,  we  do 
know,  that  spiritual  beings  in  that  higher  state  must  ap- 
proach and  commune  with  each  other  more  and  more 
intimately  in  proportion  to  their  prc^ess.  Those  who 
are  newly  bom  into  Heaven  meet  Jesus,  and  meet  from 
him  the  kindest  welcome.  The  happiness  of  the  Sav-* 
lour,  in  receiving  to  a  higher  life  a  human  being  who  has 
been  redeemed,  purified,  inspired  with  immortal  goodness 
by  his  influence,  we  can  but  imperfectly  comprehend. 
You  can  conceive  what  would  be  your  feelings,  on  wel- 
coming to  shore  your  best  friend,  who  had  been  t#6sed 
on  a  perilous  sea ;  but  the  raptures  of  earthly  reunion 
are  faint  compared  with  tlie  happiness  of  Jesus,  in  re* 
ceivmg  the  spirit  for  which  he  died,  and  which  under  his 
guidance  has  passed  with  an  improving  virtual  through  a 
world  of  sore  temptation.  We  on  earth  meet  after  our 
long  separations  to  suffer  as  well  as  enjoy,  and  soon  to 
part  again.  Jesus  meets  those  who  ascend ^  from  earth 
to  Heaven,  with  the  consciousness  that  their  trial  is  past, 
their  race  is  run,  that  deaith^is  conquered.  With  his  far- 
reaching  prophetic  eye  he^ees  them  cmering  a  carieer  of 
joy  and  glory  never  to  end.  And  his  benevolent  wel- 
come is  expressed  with  a  power  which  belongs  only  ti 
ttie  utterance  of  Heaven,  and'  wUeh  comnHimioBites  10 
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diem  an  immediate^  confiding,  overflowing  joy.  You 
know  that  on  earth  we  sometimes  meet  hiuntn  beings, 
whose  countenances,  at  the  first  view,  scatter  all  distrust, 
and  win  from  ns  something  like  the  reliance  of  a  long-* 
tried  friendship.  One  smite  is  enot:^  to  let  us  into  their 
hearts,  to  reveal  to  us  a  goodness  on  which  we  may  re- 
pose. That  stoile  with  which  Jesus  will  mefet  the  new- 
born inhabitant  of  Heaven,  that  joyful  greeting,  that 
beaming  of  love  from  him  who  bled  for  us,  that  tone  of 
welcome,  —  all  these  I  can  &intly  conceive,  but  no  lan- 
guage can  utter  them.  The  joys  of  centuries  will  be 
crowded  into  that  Jneisting.  This  is  not  fiction.  It  is 
truth  founded  on  Ae  essential  laws  of  the  mind. 

Our  friends,  when  they  enter  Heaven,  meet  Jesus 
Christ,  and  then*  intercourse  with  him  will  be  of  the 
most  affectionate  and  ennobling  character.  There  will 
be  nothing  of  distance  in  it.  Jesus  is  indeed  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  reigning  in  the  future  world,  and  sometimes 
imagmation  places  him  on  a  real  and  elevated  throne. 
Btrange  that  such  conceptions  can  enter  the  minds  of ' 
Christians.  Jesus  will  indeed  reign  in  Heaven,  and  so 
he  reigned  on  earth.  He  reigned  in  the  fishing-boat^ 
from  which  he  taught;  in  the  humble  d Welling,  where 
he  gathered  round  him  listening  and  confiding  disciples. 
His  reign  is  not  the  vulgar-  dominion  of  this  world.  It 
is  the  empire  of  a  great,  godlike,  disinterested  being, 
over  minds  capable  of  comprehending  and  loving  him. 
In  Heaven,  nothing  like  what  we  call  government  on 
earth  can  exist,  for  government  ;here  is  founded  in  human 
weakness  and  guiJt.  The  voice  of  command  is  never 
beard  among  the  spirits  of  the  just.  Even-  oii  earth,  the 
most  perfect  government  is  that  of  a  &milyy  where  parf 
ents  ^  employ  no.  tone  but  AslI  Jot  aiSbc^tieaate  .^eoitosel) 
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where  filial  affection  reads  its  duty  in  the  mild  look  and 
fittd$  its  law  and  motive  in  its  own  pure  rrapube.  Christ 
will  not  be  raised  on  a  throne  above  his  followers.  On 
earth  he  sat  at  the  same  table  with  tlie  publican  and  sin* 
ner.  Will  he  recede  from  the  excellent  whom  he  has 
fitted  for  celestial  mansions  ?  How  minds  will  commu- 
nicate with  one  another  in  that  world,  we  know  not ;  but 
we  know  that  our  closest  embraces  are  but  types  of  the 
spiritual  nearness  which  will  then  be  enjoyed ;  and  to 
this  intimacy  with  Jesus  the  new-born  inhabitant  of 
Heaven  is  admitted. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  this  source  of  future 
happiness.  The  excellent  go  from  earth  not  only  to  re- 
ceive a  joyful  welcome  and  assurances  of  eternal  love 
from  the  Lord.  There  is  a  still  higher  view.  They 
are  brought  by  this  new  intercourse  to  a  new  compre- 
hension of  his  mind,  and  to  a  new  reception  of  his  spirit. 
It  is  indeed  a  happiness  to  know  that  we  are  objects  of 
interest  and  love  to  an  illustrious  being;  btt  it  is  a  great- 
er happiness,  to  know  deeply  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
character  of  this  being,  to  sympathise  with  him,  to  enter 
into  his  vast  thoughts  and  pure  designs,  and  to  become 
associated  with  him  in  the  great  ends  for  which  he  lives. 
Even  here  in  our  infant  and  dim  state  of  being,  we  learn 
enough  of  Jesus,  of  his  divine  philanthropy  triumphant 
over  injuries  and  agonies,  to  thrill  us  with  affectionate 
admiration.  But  those  in  Heaven  look  into  that  vast, 
godlike  soul,  as  we  have  never  done.  They  appVoach 
it^  as  we  cannot  appcoaoh  the. soul. of  the  niost  confiding 
friend  ;  and  this  nearness  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  awakens 
in  themselves  a  power  of  Ibve  and  virtue,  which  they 
little  suspected  during  their  earthly  being.  I  trust  I 
speak  to  those,  who,  if  they  have  ever  been  brought 
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iiito  connexion  with  a  noble  baman  being,  have  feltV  as  h 
were,  a  new  spirit,  and  almost  new  capacities  of  thought 
and  life,  expanded  within  them.  We  all  know,  how  a 
man  of  mighty  genius  and  of  heroic  feeling,  can  impart 
himself  to  other  minds,  and  raise  them  for  6  time  to 
something  like  his  own  energy  ;  and  in  diis  we  have  a 
fsdnt  delineation  of  the  power  to  be  exerted  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  approach  Jesus  after  death.  As  nature  ati 
this  season  springs  to  a  new  life  under  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  so  will  the  human  soul  be  warmed  and  expanded' 
under  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  then  be- 
come truly  conscious  of  the  immcH-tal  power  treasured 
up  in  itself.  His  greatness  will  not  overwhelm  it,  but 
will  awaken  a  corresponding  grandeur. 

Nor  is  this  topic  yet  exhausted.  The  good,  on  ap- 
proaching Jesus,  willnot  only  sympathize  with  his  spirit, 
but  will  become  joitit'i^orkers,  active,  efficient  ministers, 
in  accomplishing  his  great  work  of  spreading  virtue  and 
happiness.  We  must  never  think  of  Heaven  as  a  state  of 
inactive  contemplation,  or  of  unproductive  feeling.  Even 
here  on  earth,  the  influence  of  Christ's  character  is  seen 
m  awakening  an  active,  self-sacrificing  gobdness.  It 
sends  the  true  disciples  to  the  abodes  of  the  suffering. 
It  binds  them  by  new  ties  to  their  race.  It  gives  them 
a  new  consciousness  of  bebg  created  for  a  ministry  of 
beneficence ;  and  can  they,  when  they  approach  more 
nearly  this  divine  Philanthropist,  and  learn,  by  a  new 
alliance  with  faifii,  the  fulness  of  his  love,  can  they  fail 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  his  work  and  to  kindred 
labors,  with  an  energy  of  will  unknown  on  earth  ?  In 
truth,  our  sympathy  with  Christ  could  not  be  per- 
fect, did  we  not  act  with  him.  Nothing  so  unites 
beings   as  coSpeiation    in  the    saitie    glorious   cau'se, 
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and  to  tfab  unioo  witb  Christ  the  excellent  above  are 

received.  . 

There  is  another  veiy  interesting  view  of  the  future 
state,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  connexion  to  be  formed  there  with  Jesus  Ciirist* 
Those  who  go  there  from  among  us,  must  retain  the 
deepest  interest  in  this  world.  Their  ties  to  those  they 
have  left  are  not  dissolved,  but  oi;Uy  refined.  On  this 
point,  indeed,  I  want  not  the  evidence  of  revelation  ;  I 
want  no  other  evidence  than  the  essential  principles  and 
laws  of  the  soul.  If  the  future  state  is  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  present,  if  intellect  is  to  be  invigorated 
and  love  expanded  there,  then  memory,  the  fundamental 
power  of  the  intellect,  must  act  witb  new  energy  on  the 
past,  and  all  the  benevolent  afiections,  which  have  been 
cherished  here,  must  be  quickened  into  a  higher  life.  To 
suppose  the  present  state  blotted  out  hereafter  from  the 
mind,  would  be  to  destroy  its  use,  would  cut  off  all  con- 
nexion between  the  two  worlds,  and  would  subvert  re- 
sponsibility ;  for  how  can  retribution  be  awarded  for  a 
forgotten  existence  ?  No ;  we  must  carry  the  present 
with  us,  whether  we  enter  the  world  of  happiness  or 
woe.  The  good  will  indeed  form  new,  holier,  stronger 
pes  above  ;  but  under  the  expanding  influence  of  that 
better  world,  the  human  heart  will  be.  capacious  enough 
to  retain  the  old  whilst  it  receives  the  new,  to  remember 
its  birth-place  with  tenderness  whilst  enjoying  a  maturer 
and  happier  being.  Did  I  think  of  those  who  are  gone, 
as  dying  to  those  they  left,  I  should  honor  and  love,  them 
less.  The  man  who  forgets . his,  home  when  he. quits  it, 
seems  to  want  the  best  sensibilities  of  our  nature  ;  and 
if  the  good  were  to  forget  their  brethren  pn  earth  in  their 
new  abode,  were  to  cease  to  intercede  for.  them  in  their 
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nearer  approach  to  their  common  Father,  coidd  we  think 
of  them  as  improved  by  the  change  ? 

All  this  I  am  compelled  to  infer  from  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind.  But  when  I  add  to  this,  that  the  new- 
bom  heirs  of  heaven  go  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  lover 
of  the  human  family,  who  dwelt  here,  sufiered  here,  who 
moistened  our  earth  with  his  tears  and  blood,  who  has 
gone  not  to  break  off  but  to  continue  and  perfect  his 
beneBcent  labors  for  mankind,  whose  mind  never  for  a 
moment  turns  from  our  race,  whose  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  truth  and  the  salvation  of  the  tempted  soul, 
has  been  growing  more  and  more  intense  ever  since  he 
left  our  world,  and  who  has  thus  bound  up  our  race  with 
his  very  being,  —  when  I  thkik  of  all  this,  I  am  sure  that 
'they  cannot  forget  our  world.  Could  we  hear  them,  [ 
believe  they  would  tell  us  that  they  never  truly  loved  the 
race  before ;  never  before  knew,  what  it  is  to  sympa- 
thize with  human  sorrow,  to  rejoice  hi  human  virtue,  to 
mourn  for  human  guilt.  A  new  fountain  of  love  to  man 
is  opened  within  them.  They  now  see  what  before 
dimly  gleamed  on  them,  the  capacities,  the  mysteries  of 
a  human  soul.  The  significance  of  that  word  Immor- 
tality is  now  apprehended,  and  every  being  destined  to  it 
rises  into  unutterable  importance.  They  love  human 
nature  as  never  before,  and  human  friends  are  prized  as 
above  all  price. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  whether  those  bom  into 
Heaven,  not  only  remember  with  interest,  but  have  a 
present  immediate  knowledge  of  those  whom  they  left 
on  earth  ?  On  this  point,  neither  Scripture  nor  the 
principles  of  human  nature  give  us  light,  and  we  are  of 
course  left  to  uncertainty.  I  will  only  say,  that  I  know 
nothing  to  prevent  such   knowledge.     We  are  indeed 
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accaslomed  to  duzdc  of  Heaven  as  .distant ;  but  of  this 
we  have  no  proof.  Heaven  is  the  union,  the  society  of 
spiritual,  higher  beings.  May  not  these  fill  die  universe, 
so  as  to  make  Heaven  every  where  ?  are  sin^h  beings 
probably  circuniscribed,  as  we  are,  by  material  limits  i 
Milton  has  said, —     < 

"Millions  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth 
Both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

It  is  possiUe  that  the  distance  of  Heaven  lies  wholly 
in  the  veil  of  flesh,  which  we  now  want  power  to  pene- 
trate. A  new  sense,  a  new  eye,  might  show  the  spir- 
itual world  ccMnpassing  us  on  e?ery  side. 

But  suppose  Heaven  to  be  remote.  Still  we  on  earth 
may  be  visible  to  its  inhabitants  ;  still  in  an  important 
sense  they  may  be  present ;  for  wbat  do  we  mean  by 
presence  ?  Am  I  not  present  to  those  of  you  who  are 
beyond  the  reach  oi  my  arm,  but  whom  I  distinctly  see  ? 
And  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  our  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, to  suppose  that  those  in  Heaven,  whatever  be  their 
abode,  may  have  spiritual  senses,  organs,  by  which  they 
may  discern  the  remote  as  clearly  as  we, do  the  near  i 
This  little  ball  of  sight  can  see  the  planets  at  the  dis- 
tance of  millions  of  miles,  and  by  the  aids  of  science, 
can  distinguish  the  inequalities  of  their  surfaces.  And 
it  is  easy  for  us  to  conceive  of  an  organ  of  vision  so  sen- 
sitive and  piercing,  that  from  our  earth  the  inhabitants  of 
those  far-rolliog  worlds  might  be  discerned.  Why,  then, 
may  not  they  who  have  entered  a  higher  state,  and  are 
clothed  with  spiritual  frames,  survey  our  earth  as  dis- 
tinctly as  when  it  was  their  abode  ? 

This  may  be  the  truth  ;  but  if  we  receive  it  as  such, 
let  us  not  abuse  it.     It  is  liable  to  sbiim*     Let  us  not 
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tfaiok  of  tb«  depiGMrted^  as  looidng  on  u^  with  eftrtidr, 
partial  affections.  They  k>ve  us  more  than  erer,  but 
with  a  refined  and  spiritual  love.  They  have  now  but 
one  wish  for  us,  which  is,  that  we  may  fit  ouyselves  to 
join  them  in  their  mansions  of  benevolence  and  piety. 
Their  spiritual  vision  penetrate  to  our  souls.  Could 
we  hear  their  voice,  it  would  not  be  an  utterance  of  per- 
sonal attachment,  so  much  as  a  quickening  call  to  greater 
effort,  to  more  resolute  self-denial,  to  a  wider  charity,  to 
a  meeker  endurance,  a  more  filial  obedience  of  the  will 
of  God.  Nor  must  we  think  of  them'  as  appropriated 
to  ourselves.  They  are  breathing  now  an  atmosphere 
of  divine  benevolence.  They  are  charged  with  a  higher 
mission  than  when  they  trod  the  earth.  And  this  thought 
of  the  enlai^ement  of  their  love  should  enlarge  ours, 
and  carry  us  beyond  selfish  r^rds  td  a  benevolence 
akin  to  that  with  which  they  are  inspired. 

It  is  objected,  I  know,  to  the  view  I  have  given  of 
the  connexion  of  the  ilthabitants  of  Heaven  with  this 
world,  that  it  is  inconsistent  wkh  their  happiness.  It  is 
said,  that  if  they  retain  their  knowledge  of  this  state,  they 
must  suffer  from  the  reieoUection'  or  sight  of  our  sins  and 
woes  ;  that  to  enjoy  Hedven,  they  must  wean  themselves 
from  the  earth.  This  objection  is  worse  than  superfi- 
cial. It  is  a  reproach  to  Heaven  and  the  good.  It 
supposes,  that  the  happiness  of  that  world  is  founded  in 
ignorance,  that  it  h  the  happiness  of  the  blind  man,  who, 
were  he  to  open  bis  eye  on  what  exists  around  him, 
would  be  filled  with  horror.  It  makes  Heaven  an  Elysi- 
um, whose  inhabitants  perpetuate  their  joy  by  shutting 
themselves  op  in  narrow  bounds,  and  hiding  themselves 
from  the  pains  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Bnt  the  good, 
from  their  very  nttturie,  cannot  thus  be  confined.    Heaven 
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would  be  a  prison,  did  it  cut  tbem  off  from  sympathy 
with  the  suffering.  Their  benevolence  is  too  pure,  too 
divine,  to  shrink  from  the  sight  of  evil<  Let  me  add, 
that  the  objection  before  us  casts  reproach  on  God.  It 
supposes  that  there  are  regions  of  his  universe,  which 
must  be  kept  out  of  sight,  which,  if  seen,  would  blight 
the  happiness  of  the  virtuous.  But  this  cannot  be  true. 
There  are  no  such  regions,  no  secret  places  of  woe 
which  these  pure  spirits  must  not  penetrate.  There  is 
impiety  in  the  thought.  In  such  a  universe  there  could 
be  no  Heaven. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  according  to  these  views,  suffer- 
ing must  exist  in  that  blessed  state  ?  I  reply,  I  do  and 
must  regard  Heaven  as  a  world  of  sympathy.  Nothing, 
I  believe,  has  greater  power  to  attract  the  regards  of  its 
benevolent  inhabitants,  than  the  misery  into  which  any 
of  their  fellow-creatures  may  have  fallen.  The  suffering 
which  belongs  to  a  virtuous  sympathy,  I  cannot,  then, 
separate  from  Heaven.  But  that  sympathy,  though  it 
has  sorrow,  is  far  from  being  misery.  Even  in  this 
world,  a  disinterested  compassion,  when  joined  with 
power  to  minister  to  suffering,  and  with  wisdom  to  com- 
prehend its  gracious  purposes,  is  a  spirit  of  peace,  and 
often  issues  in  the  purest  delight.  Unalloyed  as  it  will 
be  in  another  world,  by  our  present  infirmities,  and  en- 
lightened by  comprehensive  views  of  God's  perfect  gov- 
ernment, it  will  give  a  charm  and  loveliness  to  the  sub- 
limer  virtues  of  the  blessed,  and,  like  all  other  forms  of 
excellence,  will  at  length  enhance  their  felicity. 

II.  You  see  how  much  of  Heaven  is  taught  us  in  the 
single  truth,  that  they  who  enter  it,  meet  and  are  united 
to  Jesus  Christ.     There  are  other  interesting  views  at 
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^hich  I  can  only  ghmce.    The  departed  go  not  to  Jesus 

only.  They  go  to  the  great  and  blessed  society  which 
is  gathered  round  him,  to  the  redeemed  from  all  regions 
of  earth,  "  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  to  an  innumer- 
able company  of  angels,  to  the  church  of  the  first-born, 
to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect."  Into  what  a 
glorious  community  do  they  enter !  And  how  they  are 
received  you  can  easily  understand.  We  are  told,  there 
is  joy  in  leaven  over  the  sinner  who  repenteth ;  and  will 
not  his  ascension  to  the  abode  of  perfect  virtue,  commu- 
nicate more  fervent  happiness  f  Our  friends  who  leave 
us  for  that  world,  do  not  find  themselves  cast  among 
strangers.  No  desolate  feeling  springs  up  of  having  ex- 
changed theur  home  for  a  foreign  countiy.  The  ten- 
derest  accents  of  human  friendship  never  approached  m 
affectionateness  the  voice  of  congratulation,  which  bids 
them  welcome  to  their  new  and  everlasting  abode.  In 
that  world,  where  minds  have  surer  means  of  revealing 
themselves  than  here,  the  newly  arrived  immediately  see 
and  feel  themselves  encompassed  with  virtue  and  good- 
Bess ;  and  through  this  insight  into  the  congenial  spirits 
which  surround  them,  intimacies  stronger  than  years  can 
cement  on  earth,  may  be  created  in  a  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  accordant  with  ail  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  to  suppose  that  the  departed  meet  peculiar 
congratulation  from  friends  who  had  gone  before  them  to 
that  better  world  ;  and  especially  from  all  who  had  in 
any  way  given  aids  to  their  virtue  ;  from  parents  who 
had  instilled  into  them  the  first  lessons  of  love  to  God 
and  man  ;  from  associates,  whose  examples  had  won 
them  to  goodness,  whose  faithful  counsels  deterred  them 
from  sin.  The  ties  created  by  such  benefits  must  be 
eternal.  The  grateful  soul  must  bind  itself  with  peculiar 
affection  to  such  as  guided  it  to  unmortality. 
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In  rogard  to  the  lnp}»De8s  of  dw  intttrcoiint  of  iIm 
fiiture  state,  all  of  you^  I  trust,  can  form  some  appre^ 
bensioDs  of  U«  If  we  have  ever  known  the  enjoyments 
of  friendship,  of  entire  confidence,  of  cooperation  in 
honorable  and  successful  labors  with  those  we  love,  we 
can  comprehend  something  of  the  feliciQr  of  a  world, 
where  souls,  refined  from  selfishness,  open  as  the  day, 
thirsting  for  new  truth  and  virtue,  endued  with  new  power 
of  enjoying  the  beauty  aad  grandeur  of  tb^  univefse, 
allied  in  the  noblest  works  of  beneroleace,  and  coolinu^ 
ally  discovering  new  mysteries  of  the  Creator's  power 
and  goodness,  conununicate  themselves  to  one  another 
with  the  fireedom  of  perfect  love.  The  closest  i^ttacb- 
ments  of  this  life  are  cold,  distant,  stmnger-like,  oom 
pared  with  theirs.  How  they  communicate  themselves, 
by  what  language  or  organs,  we  kxiow  oot«  But  tihis  wa 
know,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  mind,  its. power  of  imf 
parting  itself  must  improve.  The  eloquence,  the  thrill- 
iog,  inspiring  tones,  in  which  the  good  a»d  noble  somt^ 
tunes  speak  to  us  on  earth,  may  help  u9  Hi  conoejve  the 
expressiveness,  harmony,  energy  of  the  language  m 
which  superior  beings  reveal  themselves  above.  Of 
what  they  converse  we  can  better  judge^  They  who 
enter  that  world,  meet  hemgs  whose  reoollections  e:!^tend 
through  ages,  who  have  met  together  )i>erhaps  from  i^iwrir 
ous  worlds,  who  have,  been  educated  amidst  incite 
varieties  of  condition,  each  of  whom  has  passed  tbrqiidtgk 
his  own  discipline  and  reached  his  own  peculiar  form  of 
perfection,  and  each  of  whom  is  a  peculiar  testimony,  to 
the  providence  of  the  Universal  Father.  What  treas- 
ures of  memory,  observation,  experience,  imagery,  iUua- 
tration,  must  enrich  the  intercourse  of  Heaven  1  One 
angel'a  histoiy  may  be  a  volume  of  moce.  viarioua  trutl^ 
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than  all  the  records  of  our  race.  —  After  all,  how  little 
can  our  present  experience  help  us  to  understand  the 
intercourse  of  Heaven,  a  communion  marred  by  no 
passion,  chilled  by  no  reserve,  depressed  by  no  con« 
sciousness  of  sin,  trustful  as  childhood,  and  overflowing 
with  innocent  joy,  a  communion  in  which  the  noblest 
feelings  flow  fresh  from  the  heart,  in  which  pure  beings 
give  familiar  utterance  to  their  divinest  inspirations,  to 
the  Wonder  which  perpetually  springs  up  amidst  this 
ever-unfolding  and  ever-mysterious  universe,  to  the  rap- 
tures of  adoration  and  pious  gratitude,  and  to  the  swell- 
ings of  a  sympathy  which  cannot  be  confined. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Heaven  only  converse.  They  who  reach  tliat 
world,  enter  on  a  state  of  action,  life,  efibrt.  We  are 
apt  to  think  of  the  future  world  as  so  happy  that  none 
need  the  aid  of  others,  that  effort  ceases,  that  the  good. 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  enjoy.  The  truth  is,  that 
all  action  on  earth,  even  the  intensest,  is  but  the  sport 
of  childhood,  compared  with  the  energy  and  activity  of 
that  higher  life.  It  must  be  so.  For  what  principles 
are  so  active  as  intellect,  benevolence,  the  love  of  truth, 
the  thirst  for  perfection,  sympathy  with  the  suffering, 
and  devotion  to  God's  purposes ;  and  these  are  the  ever- 
expanding  principles  of  the  future  life.  It  is  true,  the 
labors  which  are  now  laid  on  us  for  food,  raiment, 
outward  interests,  cease  at  the  grave.  But  far  deeper 
wants  than  those  of  the  body  are  developed  in  Heaven. 
There  it  is  that  the  spirit  first  becomes  truly  conscious 
of  its  capacities ;  that  truth  opens  before  us  in  its  mfin- 
ity  ;  that  the  universe  is  ^een  to  be  a  boundless  sphere 
for  discovery,  for  science,  for  the  sense  of  beauty,  for 
beneficence,  and  for  adoration.  Thore  new  ol^ects  u> 
20* 
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five  for,  wUch  reduce  to  nothingness  present  mterestSf 
are  constantly  unfolded.  We  must  not  think  of  Heaven 
as  a  stationary  community.  I  think  of  it  as  a  world  of 
stupendous  plans  and  efforts  for  its  own  improvement. 
I  think  of  it,  as  a  society  passbg  through  successive 
stages  of  developement,  virtue,  knowledge,  power,  by 
the  energy  of  its  own  members.  Celestial  genius  is 
always  active  to  explore  the  great  laws  of  the  creation 
and  the  everlasting  principles  of  the  mind,  to  disclose 
the  beautiful  in  the  universe,  and  to  discover  the  means 
by  which  every  soul  may  be  carried  forward.  In  that 
world,  as  in  this,  there  are  diversities  of  intellect,  and 
the  highest  minds  find  their  happiness  and  progress  in 
elevating  the  less  improved.  There  the  wort  of  edu- 
cation, which  began  here,  goes  on  without  end  ;  and  a 
diviner  philosophy  than  is  taught  on  earth,  reveals  the 
spirit  to  itself,  and  awakens  it  to  earnest,  joyful  efibrt 
for  its  own  perfection. 

And  not  only  will  they  who  are  born  into  Heaven, 
enter  a  society  full  of  life  and  action  for  its  own  de« 
velopement.  Heaven  has  connexion  with  other  worlds. 
Its  inhabitants  are  God's  messengers  through  the  cre- 
ation. They  have  great  trusts.  In  the  progress  of 
their  endless  being,  they  may  have  the  care  of  other 
worlds.  But  I  pause,  lest  to  those  unused  to  such 
speculations,  I  seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  calm  an- 
ticipation. What  I  have  spoken  seems  to  me  to  rest 
on  God's  word  and  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  these 
laws  are  everlasting. 

On  one  more  topic  I  meant  to  enlarge,  but  I  must 
forbear.  They  who  are  born  inio  Heaven,  go  not  only 
to  J6SU9,  and  an  innumerable  company  ofi  pure,  beings. 
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They  go  t«>  @bd.  They  see  Hltn  with  a  new  ligbl  in 
ftB  bis  wopksv  Stilt'  more^  they  see  Him^  as  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  iface  to  faee,  that  is,,  fay  Itnoiedtate  Com* 
muaton.  These  new  relations  of  Ae  ascended  spint 
to  the  UhiveRsftt  Father,  how  aear !  how  tender !  how 
strong !  bow  exalttng  \  But  tbb  is  too  great  a  subject 
for  the  time  which  renaains.  And  yet  it  is  the  chief 
element  of  the  felicity  of  Heavasi. 

The  views  now  given  of-tbe  future  state,  should  make 
it  an  object  of  deep  interest,  earnest  hope,  constant 
pursuit.  Heaven  is,  in  truth,  a  glorious  reality.  Its 
attraction  should  be  feit  perpetually.  It  should  over-* 
come  the  force  with  which  this  world  draws  us  to  itself. 
Were  there  a  country  on  earth  uniting  all  that  is  beau-- 
tiful  in  nature,  all  that  is  great  in  virtue,  genius,  and 
the  liberal  arts,  and  numbering  among  its  citizens,  the 
most  illustrious  patriots,  poets,  philosophers,  philan- 
thropists of  our  age,  how  eagerly  should  we  cross  the 
ocean  to  visit  it !  And  how  immeasurably  greater  is 
the  attraction  of  Heaven  !  There  live  the  elder  breth- 
ren of  the  creation,  the  sons  of  the  morning,  who  sang 
for  joy  at  the  creation  of  our  race  ;  there  the  great  and 
good  of  all  ages  and  climes  ;  the  friends,  benefactors, 
deliverers,  ornaments  of  their  race  ;  the  patriarch,  proph- 
et, apostle,  and  martyr ;  the  true  heroes  of  public, 
and  still  more  of  private,  life  ;  the  father,  mother,  wife, 
husband,  child,  who,  unrecorded  by  man,  have  walked 
before  God  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  self-sacrificing 
virtue.  There  are  all  who  have  built  up  in  our  hearts 
the  power  of  goodness  and  truth,  the  writers  from  whose 
pages  we  have  received  the  inspiration  of  pure  and 
lofty  sentiments,  the  friends  whose  countenances  have 
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sbed  li^  through  our  dwellings,  and  peace  and  strei^ 
through  our  hearts.  There  they  are  gathered  together, 
safe  from  eveiy  storm,  triumphant  over  evil ;  — and  they 
say  to  us.  Come  and  join  us  in  our  everhsting  blessed- 
ness I  Come  and  bear  part  in  our  song  of  praise  ;  Share 
our  adoration,  friendship,  progress,  and  works  of  lo?e. 
They  say  to  us,  Cherish  now  in  your  earthly  life,  that 
spirit  and  virtue  of  Christ  which  is  the  banning  and 
dawn  of  Heaven,  and  we  shall  soon  welcome  you,  with 
more  than  human  friendship,  to  our  own  immortality. 
Shall  that  voice  speak  to  us  in  vain  ?  Shall  our  world- 
liness  and  unforsaken  sins,  separate  us,  by  a  gulf  which 
cannot  be  passed,  from  the  socie^  of  Heaven  ? 
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Dx^iYERSD  Jahuart  25, 1835. 


iAMMB  IT.  1 :  ^  Whenea  aome  wazs  and  Bgktbigs  among  you  f** 

I  ASK  youv  attention  to  the  subject  of  public!  war.  I 
HOI  awiu«)  (bat  to  some  tbb  topic  may  seem  to  have  po- 
lUikal  b^ujaogs^  wbkh  render  it  unfit  for  the  pulpit ;  but 
t^  i»Q  H  ia  eminoidy  a  mord  and  religious  ^^bject.  In 
•pproftchuig  it,  political  parties  aaatd  interest  vanish  from 
1»|f  mvnii  Tbey  are  forgotten  »nidst  the  numerous  mis^- 
eries:  aiBid  crimes  of  war.  To  bring  war  to  an  end  was 
one  of  due  purposes  of  C^ist,  and  his  miziisters  are 
faoimd  to  oonciar  with  him  in  the  work.  The  great  dift 
ficulit^  on  the  pceseat  ofioasioa,  b,  to  select  some  point 
of  view  frenai  the  vast  field  which  opens  before  us.  Af- 
ter 3eise'  general  remarks,  I  shall  confine  mjself  to  a 
ain^  topic,  which  al  preseiiC  demands  pecuhar  atteaticmu 
Pi^Igb  war  is  not  an  evil  which  stands^  »laiie,  or  has 
Dotbnog  in  common  with  other  evils.  It  belongs^  as  the 
text  intimates,  to  a  great  famil7.  It  may  be  said,  that 
aociely,  through  its  whole  esleni,  is  defbnoed;  bjr  wm 
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Even  in  families  we  see  jarring  interests  and  pasnoiB, 
mvasioDs  of  rights,  resistance  of  authority,  violence, 
force  ;  and  in  common  hfe,  how  continually  do  we  see 
men  struggling  with  one  another  for  property  or  distinc- 
tion, injuring  one  another  in  word  or  deed,  exasperated 
against  one  another  by  jealousies,  neglects,  and  mutual 
reproach.  All  this  is  essentially  war,  but  war  restramed, 
hemmed  in,  disarmed  by  the. opinions  and  institutions  of 
society.  To  limit  its  ravages,  to  guard  reputation,  prop- 
erty, and  life,  society  has  instituted  government,  erected 
the  tribunal  of  justice,  clothed  the  legislator  with  the 
power  of  enacting  equal  laws,  put  the  sword  into  the 
hand  of  the  magistrate,  and  pledged  its  whole  force  to 
his  support.  Human  wisdom  has  been  manifested  in 
nothing  more  conspicuously  than  in  civil  institutions  for 
repressing  war,  retaliation,  and  passionate  resort  to  force, 
among  the  citizens  of  the  same  state.  But  here  it  has 
stopped.  Government,  which  is  ever  at  worik  to  restraia 
the  citizen  at  home,  often  lets  him  loose,  and  arms  him 
with  fire  and  sword  against  other  communities,  sends  out 
hosts  for  desolation  and  slaughter,  and  concentrates  the 
whole  energies  of  a  people  in  the  wcHrk  of  Reading 
misery  and  death.  Government,  the  peace-officer  at 
home,  breathes  war  abroad,  organizes  it  into  a  seience, 
reduces  it  to  a  system,  mdkes  *it  a  trade,  and  applauds 
it  as  if  it  were  the  most  honorable  work  of  nations. 
Strange  that  the  wisdom  which  has  so  successfully  put 
down  the  wars  of  individuals,  has  never  been  inspired 
and  emboldened  to  engage  in  the  task  of  bringing  to  an 
end  the  more  gigantic  crimes  and  mi^ries  of  public 
war.  But  this  universal  pacification,  until  of  late,  has 
hardly  been  thought  of ;  and  m  reading  history  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  chief  end  of  govern* 
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ment  in  promoting  internal  quiet,  has  been  to  aGcumu- 
late  greater  resources  for  foreign  hostilities.  Bloodshed 
is  the  staple  of  history,  and  men  have  been  butchered 
and  countries  ravaged,  as  if  the  human  frame  had  been 
constructed  with  such  exquisite  skill  only  to  be  mangled, 
and  the  earth  covered  with  fertility  only  to  attract  the 
spoiler. 

These  reflections,  however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
pursue.  The  miseries  of  war  are  not  my  present  sub- 
ject. One.  remark  will  be  sufficient  to  place  them  in 
their  true  light.  What  gives  these  miseries  pre^mi* 
nence  among  human  woes,  —  what  should  compel  us  to 
look  on  them  with  peculiar  horror,  —  is,  not  their  awful 
amount,  but  their  origin,  their  source.  They  are  miseries 
inflicted  by  man  on  man.  They  spring  from  depravity 
of  will.  They  bear  the  impress  of  cruelty,  of  hardness 
of  heart.  The  distorted  features,  writhing  frames,  and 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  —  these  are  not  the 
chief  horrors  of  war  :  they  sink  into  unimportance  com- 
pared with  the  infernal  passions  which  work  this  woe. 
Death  is  a  light  evil  when  not  joined  with  crime.  Had 
the  countless  millions  destroyed  by  wai',  been  swallowed 
up  by  floods  or  yawnmg  earthquakes,  we  should  look 
back  awe-struck,  but  submissive,  on  the  mysterious 
providence  which  had  thus  fulfilled  the  mortal  sentence 
originally  passed  on  the  human  race.  But  that  men, 
born  of  woman,  bound  by  ties  of  brotherhood  to  man, 
and  commanded  by  an  inward  law  and  the  voice  of  God 
to  love  and  do  good,  should,  through  selfishness,  pride, 
revenge,  inflict  these  agonies,  shed  these  torrents  of 
human  blood,  —  here  is  an  evil  which  combines  with 
exquisite  suffering  fiendish  guilt.  All  other  evils  fade 
before  it. 
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Sttdl  ord  tbt  inxk  fetttor^  of  t^ar.  I  hftvd  spotf€ti 
of  them  strongly,  because  bumatrity  and  reBgion  demand 
irom  us  aH  a  new  and  sterner  tone  on  dris  master  evil. 
But  it  is  dee  to  haman  nature  to  observe,  that  whilst  war 
is,  in  the  main,  the  offspring  and  riot  of  the  worst  pas- 
sions, better  prineiples  often  mix  with  it  and  throw  a  ve3 
over  its  deformity.  Nations  fight  not  merely  for  reveng6 
or  booty,  dory  is  often  the  stirring  word  ;  add  glor}', 
thocigb  often  nofeinferpreted  and  macBy  pursued  by  crime, 
is  still  an  impulse  of  great  minds,  and  shows  a  nature 
mdde  to  bum  with  high  thoughts,  and  to  pour  itself  forth 
id  noble  deeds.  Many  have  girded  themselves  for  battle 
from  pore  motives ;  and,  as  if  to  teach  us  that  unmingled 
evil  cannot  exist  in  God's  creation,  the  most  ferocious 
eoniiets  have  been  brightened  by  examples  of  magnani- 
mous and  patriotic  virtue.  In  almost  all  wars,  there  is 
some  infusion  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  all  enthusiasm,  there 
is  a  generous  element. 

Sttl!  war  is  made  up  essentially  of  crime  and  misery, 
and  to  abolish  it  is  one  great  purpose  of  Christianity, 
and  should  be  the  earnest  labor  of  philanthropy  ;  nor  is 
this  enterprise  to  be  scoffed  at  as  hopeless.  The  ten- 
dencies of  civilization  are  decidedly  towards  peace. 
The  influences  of  progressive  knowledge,  refinement, 
arts,  and  national  wealth,  are  pacific.  The  old  motives 
for  war  are  losing  power.  Conquest,  which  once  mad- 
dened nations,  hardly  enters  now  into  the  calculation  of 
statesmen.  The  disastrous  and  disgraceful  termination 
of  the  last  career  of  conquest  which  the  world  has 
known,  is  reading  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  understood,  that  the  developement  of 
a  nation's  resources  in  peace  is  the  only  road  to  pros- 
perity ;  that  even  successful  war  makes  a  people  poor, 
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crushing  them  with  taxes  and  crippIiQg  their  progress-ip 
industry  and  useful  arts.  We  have  another  pacific  influ- 
ence  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  who,  in 
proportion  as  they  learn  their  interests  and  rights,  are 
unwilling  to  he  used  as  materials  of  war,  to  suffer  and 
bleed  in  serving  the  passions  and  glory  of  a  privileged 
few.  Again ;  science,  commerce,  religion,  foreign  travel, 
new  facilities  of  intercourse,  new  exchanges  of  literature, 
new  friendships,  new  interests,  are  overcoming  the  old 
antipathies  of  nations,  and  are  silently  spreading  the 
sentiment  of  human  brotherhood,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  welfare  of  each  is  the  happiness  of  all.  Once 
more  ;  public  opinion  is  continually  gainiiHg  strength  in 
the  civilized  and  Christian  world  ;  and  to  this  tribunal  all 
states  must  in  a  measure  bow.  Here  are  pacific  influ* 
ences.  Here  are  encouragenpients  to  labpr  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

At  the  present  day,  one  of  the  chief  incitements  to 
war  is  to  be  found  in  fal$e  ideas  of  honor.  Military 
prowess  land  military  success  are  thought  to  shed  peculiar 
glory  on  a  people ;  and  many,  who  are  too  wise  to  be 
intoxicated  wuh  these  childish  delusions,  still  imagine 
that  the  honor  of  a  nation  consists  peculiarly  in  the  spirit 
which  repels  injury,  in  sensibility  to  wrongs,  and  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  sword. 
These  opinions  I  shall  now  exambe,  beginning  with  the 
glory  attached  to  military  achievements. 

That  the  idea  of  glory  should  be,  associated  strongly 
with  military  exploits,  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
From  the  earliest  ages,  ambitious  sovereigns  and  states 
have  sought  to  spread  the  military  spirit,  by  loading  it 
with  rewards.    Badges,  ornaments,  distinctions)  the  most 
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flattmng  and  intoicicadng,  have  been  the  prizes  of  war* 
The  aristocracy  of  Europe,  which  commenced  in  bai* 
barous  ages,  was  founded  on  mQitaiy  talent  and  success  ; 
and  the  chief  education  of  the  young  noble,  was  for  a 
long  time  little  more  than  a  training  for  battle,  —  hence 
the. strong  connexion  between  war  and  honor.  All  past 
ages  have  bequeathed  us  this  prejudice,  and  the  structure 
of  society  has  given  it  a  fearful  force.  Let  us  consider 
it  with  some  particularity. 

The  idea  of  honor  is  associated  with  war.  But  to 
whom  does  the  honor  belong  }  If  to  any,  certainly  not 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  to  those  who  are  particu- 
larly engaged  in  it.  The  mass  of  a  people,  who  stay  at 
home,  and  hire  others  to  fight,  —  who  sleep  in  their 
warm  beds,  and  hire  others  to  sleep  on  the  cold  and 
damp  earth,  —  who  sit  at  their  well-spread  board,  and 
hire  others  to  take  the  chance  of  starving,  who  nurse  the 
slightest  hurt  in  their  own  bodies,  and  hire  others  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  mortal  wounds  and  to  linger  in  com- 
fortless hospitals  ; — certainly  this  mass  reap  litde  honor 
from  war ;  the  honor  belongs  to  those  immediately*  en- 
gaged in  it.  Let  me  ask,  then,  what  is  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  war  ?  It  is  to  destroy  human  life  ;  to  mangle 
the  limbs  ;  to  gash  and  hew  the  body :  to  plunge  the 
sword  into  the  heart  of  a  fellow-creature  ;  to  strew  the 
earth  with  bleeding  frames,  and  to  trample  them  undef 
foot  with  horses'  hoofs.  It  is  to  batter  down  and  burn 
cities ;  to  turn  fruitful  fields  into  deserts  ;  to  level  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant  and  the  magnificent  abode  of  op- 
ulence ;  to  scourge  nations  with  famine  ;  to  multiply 
widows  and  orphans.  Are  these  honorable  deeds  ? 
Were  you  called  to  name  exploits  worthy  of  demons, 
would  you  not  naturally  select  such  as  these  ?     Grant 
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tbat  a  necessity  for  them  may  exist ;  it  is  a  dreadfiil 
necessity,  such  as  a  good  man  must  recoil  from  with  in* 
stinctive  horror ;  and  though  it  may  exempt  them  from 
guih,  it  cannot  turn  them  into  glory.  We  have  thought 
that  it  was  honorable  to  heal,  to  save,  to  mitigate  pain, 
to  snatch  the  sick  and  sinking  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
We  have  placed  among  the  revered  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  the  discoverers  of  arts  which  alleviate  hu* 
man  sufferings,  which  prolong,  comfort,  adorn,  and  cheer 
human  life  ;  and  if  these  arts  be  honorable,  where  is  the 
glory  of  multiplying  and  aggravating  tortures  and  death  ? 
It  will  be  replied,  that  the  honorableness  of  war  con- 
sists not  in  the  business  which  it  performs,  but  in  the 
motives  from  which  it  springs,  and  in  the  qualities  which 
it  indicates.  It  will  be  asked,  Is  it  not  honorable  to 
serve  one's  country,  and  to  expose  one's  life  in  its 
cause  ?  Yes,  our  country  deserves  love  and  service ; 
and  let  her  faithful  friends,  her  loyal  sons,  who  under 
the  guidance  of  duty  and  disinterested  zeal,  have  poured 
out  their  blood  in  her  cause,  live  in  the  hearts  of  a 
grateful  posterity.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  this 
moral  heroism  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  com- 
mon military  spirit  ?  Who  is  so  simple  as  to  believe, 
that  this  all-sacrificing  patriotism  of  principle  is  the 
motive  which  fills  the  ranks  of  war,  and  leads  men  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  arms  ?  Does  this  sentiment 
reign  in  the  common  soldier,  who  enlists  because  driven 
from  all  other  modes  of  support,  and  hires  himself  to 
be  shot  at  for  a  few  cents  a-day  ?  Or  does  it  reign  in 
the  officer,  who,  for  pay  and  promotion,  from  the  sense 
of  reputation,  or  dread  of  disgrace,  meets  the  foe  with 
a  fearless  front  ?  There  is,  indeed,  a  vulgar  patriotism 
nourished  by  war  ;  I  mean  that  which  burns  to  humble 
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other  nations,  and  to  purchase  for  our  own  the  exulta- 
tion of  triumph  and  superior  force.  But  as  for  true 
patriotism,  which  has  its  root  in  benevolence,  and  which 
desires  the  real  and  enduring  happiness  of  our  country, 
nothing  is  more  adverse  to  it  than  war,  and  no  class  of 
men  have  less  of  it  than  those  engaged  in  war.  Per- 
haps in  no  class  is  the  passion  for  display  and  distinction 
so  strong ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  mfirmity,  they 
are  apt  to  regard  as  the  highest  interest  of  the  state, 
a  career  of  conquests,  which  makes  a  show  and  dazzles 
the  multitude,  however  desolating  or  unjust  in  regard  to 
foreign  natidns,  or  however  blighting  to  the  prosperity 
of  their  own. 

The  motives  which  generally  lead  to  the  choice  of 
a  military  life,  strip  it  of  all  claim  to  peculiar  honor. 
There  are  employments,  which  froni  dieir  peculiar  char- 
acter, should  be  undertakien  only  from  high  motives. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  profession  of  arms. 
Its  work  is  bloodshed,  destruction,  the  infliction  of  the 
most  dreaded  evils,  not  only  on  wrong-doers,  oppres- 
sors, usurpers,  but  on  the  innocent,  weak,  defenceless. 
From  this  task  humanity  recoils,  and  nothing  should 
reconcile  us  to  it  but  the  solemn  conviction  of  duty  to 
God,  to  our  country,  to  mankind.  The  man  who  un- 
dertakes this  work  solely  or  chiefly  to  earn  money  or 
an  epaulette,  commits,  however  unconsciously,  a  great 
wrong.  Let  it  be  conceded,  that  he  who  engages  in 
military  life,  is  bound,  as  in  other  professions,  to  insure 
from  his  employers  the  means  of  support,  and  that  he 
may  innocently  seek  the  honor  which  is  awarded  to 
faithful  and  successful  service.  Stilly  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  profession,  from  the  solemnity  and 
terribleness  of  its  agency,  no  man  can  engage  in  it  in* 
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nocently  or  honorably,  who  does  not  deplore  its  neces- 
sity, and  does  not  adopt  it  from  generous  motives,  from 
the  power  of  moral  and  public  considerations.  That 
these  are  not  the  motives  which  now  fill  armies,  is  too 
notorious  to  need  proof.  How  common  is  it  for  military 
men  to  desire  war,  as  giving*  rich  prizes  and  as  advan- 
cing them  in  their  profession.  They  are  willing  to  slaugh- 
ter their  fellow-creatures  for  money  and  distinction  ;  — 
and  is  the  profession  of  such  men  peculiarly  glorious  ?  I 
am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  human  life  may  sometimes 
be  justly  taken ;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  under  the 
solemn  conviction  of  duty  and  for  great  public  ends. 
To  destroy  our  fellow-creatures  for  profit  or  promotion, 
is  to  incur  a  guilt  from  which  most  men  would  shrink, 
could  it  be  brought  distinctly  before  their  minds.  That 
there  may  be  soldiers  of  principle,  men  who  abhor  the 
thought  of  shedding  human  blood,  and  who  consent  to 
the  painful  office  only  because  it  seems  to  them  imposed 
by  their  country  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  is 
freely  granted.  Such  men  spring  up  especially  in  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  when  the  liberties  of  a  nation  are  at 
stake.  But  that  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  military 
profession,  you  know.  That  men  generally  enter  this 
profession  from  selfish  motives,  that  they  hire  them- 
selves to  kill  for  personal  remuneration,  you  know. 
That  they  are  ready  to  slay  a  feUow-creature,  from  in- 
ducements not  a  whit  more  disinterested  than  those 
which  lead  other  men  to  fell  an  ox  or  crush  a  pernicious 
insect,  you  know ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  profession 
has  no  peculiar  title  to  respect.  It  is  particularly  de- 
graded by  the  oflfer  of  prize-money.  The  power  of 
this  inducement  is  well  understood.  But  is  it  honorable 
to  kill  a  fellow-creature  for  a  shai-e  of  his  spoils  ?  A 
21^ 
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nation  \vhich  offers  prize-money,  is  chargeable  with  the 
crime  of  tainting  the  mind  of  the  soldier.  It  offers  him 
a  demoralizing  motive  to  the  destruction  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  It  saps  high  principle  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  generous  impulses.  It  establish- 
es the  most  inhuman  method  of  getting  rich  which  civ- 
ilized men  can  pursue.  I  know  that  society  views  this 
subject  differently,  and  more  guilt  should  be  attached  to 
society  than  to  the  soldier ;  but  still  the  character  of. 
the  profession  remains  degraded  by  the  motives  which 
most  commonly  actuate  its  members  ;  and  war,  as  now 
carried  on,  is  certainly  among  the  last  vocations  to  be 
called  honorable. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  misconstrued.  I  mean  not 
to  deny  to  military  men  equal  virtue  with  other  classes 
of  society.  All  classes  are  alike  culpable  in  regard  to 
war,  and  the  burden  presses  too  heavily  on  all,  to  allow 
any  to  take  up  reproaches  against  others.  Society  has 
not  only  established  and  exalted  the  military  profession, 
but  studiously  allures  men  into  it  by  bribes  of  vanity, 
cupidity,  and  ambition.  They  who  adopt  it,  have  on 
their  side  the  suffrage  of  past  ages,  the  sanction  of  opin- 
ion and  law,  and  the  applauding  voice  of  nations  ;  so 
that  justice  commands  us  to  acquit  them  of  peculiar 
deviations  from  duty,  or  of  falling  below  society  in  moral 
worth  or  private  virtue. 

Much  of  the  glare,  thrown  over  the  military  profes- 
sion, is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  false  estimate  of  courage, 
which  prevails  through  the  Christian  world.  Men  are 
dazzled  by  this  quality.  On  no  point  is  popular  opinion 
more  perverted  arid  more  hostile  to  Christianity,  and 
to  this  point  I  would  therefore  solicit  particular  atten- 
tion.    The  truth  is.  that  the  delusion  on  this  subject  has 
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come  down  to  us  from  remote  ages,  and  has  been  from 
the  beginning  a  chief  element  of  the  European  charac- 
ter. Our  northern  ancestors,  who  overwhehned  the 
Roman  empire,  were  fanatical  to  the  last  degree  in  re- 
spect to  military  courage.  They  made  it  the  first  of 
virtues.  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  their  creed  was, 
that  a  man  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  transported 
at  once  to  the  hall  of  their  god  Odin,  a  terrible  paradise, 
-where  he  was  to  quaff  for  ever  delicious  draughts  from 
the  skulls  of  his  enemies.  So  rooted  was  this  fanati- 
cism, that  it  was  thought  a  calamity  to  die  of  disease 
or  old  age  ;  and  death  by  violence,  even  if  inflicted  by 
their  own  hands,  was  thought  more  honorable  than  to 
expire  by  the  slow,  inglorious  processes  of  nature.  This 
spirit,  aided  by  other  causes,  broke  out  at  length  into 
chivalry,  the  strangest  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  mer- 
cy and  cruelty,  of  insanity  and  generous  sentiment,  to 
be  found  in  human  history.  This  whole  institution 
breathed  an  extravagant  estimation  of  courage.  To  be 
without  fear  was  the  first  attribute  of  a  good  knight. 
Danger  was  thirsted  for,  when  it  might  innocently  be 
shunned.  Life  was  sported  with  wantonly.  Amuse- 
ments full  of  peril,  exposing  even  to  mortal  wounds, 
were  pursued  with  passionate  eagerness.  The  path  to 
honor  lay  through  rash  adventures,  the  chief  merit  of 
which  was  the  scorn  of  suffering  and  of  death  which 
they  expressed.  This  fanaticism  has  yielded  in  a  meas- 
ure to  good  sense,  and  still  more  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  still  it  is  rife  ;  and  not  a  few  imagme  fear- 
less courage  to  be  the  height  of  glory. 

That  courage  is  of  no  worth,  I  have  no  disposition 
to  afiirm.  It  ought  to  be  prized,  sought,  cherished. 
Though  not  of  itself  virtuous,  it  is  an  important  aid  to 
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virtue.  It  ^ves  us  the  command  of  our  faculties  wbea 
needed  most.  It  converts  the  dangers  which  palsy  the 
weak,  into  springs  of  energy.  Its  firm  look  often  awes 
the  injurious]  and  silences  insult.  All  great  enterprises 
demand  it,  and  without  it  virtue  cannot  rise  into  mag- 
nanimity. Whilst  it  leaves  us  exposed  to  many  vices, 
it  saves  us  from  one  class  peculiarly  ignominious, — from 
the  servility,  deceit,  and  base  compliance,  which  belong 
to  fear.  It  is  accompanied  too  with  an  animated  con- 
sciousness of  power,  which  is  one  of  the  high  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  We  are  bound  to  cherish  it  as  the  safe- 
guard of  happiness  and  rectitude  ;  and  when  so  cherished 
it  takes  rank  among  the  virtues. 

Still,  courage  considered  in  itself,  or  without  refer- 
ence to  its  origin  and  motives,  and  regarded  in  its  com-* 
mon  manifestations,  is  not  virtue,  is  not  moral  excel- 
lence ;  and  the  disposition  to  exalt  it  above  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  is  one  of  the  most  ruinous  delusions  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  barbarous  times.  In 
most  men,  courage  has  its  origin  in  a  happy  organization 
of  the  body.  It  belongs  to  the  nerves  rather  than  the 
character.  In  some,  it  is  an  instinct  bordering  on  rash- 
ness. In  one  man,  it  springs  from  strong  passions  ob- 
scuring the  idea  of  danger.  In  another,  from  the  want 
of  imagination  or  from  the  incapacity  of  bringing  future 
evils  near.  The  courage  of  the  uneducated  may  often 
be  traced  to  stupidity  ;  to  the  absence  of  thought  and 
sensibility.  Many  are  courageous  from  the  dread  of  tlie 
infamy  absurdly  attached  to  cowardice.  One  terror  ex- 
pels another.  A  bullet  is  less  formidable  than  a  sneer. 
To  show  the  moral  worthlessness  of  mere  courage,  of 
contempt  of  bodily  suffering  and  pain,  one  consideration 
is  sufficient; — the  most  abandoned  have  possessed  it 
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m  perfection.  The  villain  often  hardens  into  the  thor- 
ough hero,  if  courage  and  heroism  be  one.  The  more 
complete  his  success  in  searing  conscience  and  defying 
God,  the  more  dauntless  his  daring.  Long-continued 
vice  and  exposure  naturally  generate  contempt  of  life 
and  a  reckless  encounter  of  peril.  Courage,  considered 
in  itself  or  without  reference  to  its  causes,  is  no  virtue 
and  deserves  no  esteem.  It  is  found  in  the  best  and 
the  worst,  and  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the  qualities 
from  which  it  springs  and  with  which  it  is  conjoined. 
There  is  in  truth  a  virtuous,  glorious  courage ;  but  it 
happens  to  be  found  least  in  those  who  are  most  admired 
for  bravery.  It  is  the  courage  of  principle,  which  dares 
to  do  right  in  the  face  of  scorn,  which  puts  to  hazard 
reputation,  rank,  the  prospects  of  advancement,  the 
sympathy  of  friends,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  rather 
than  violate  a  conviction  of  duty.  It  is  the  courage  of 
benevolence  and  piety,  which  counts  not  life  dear  in 
withstanding  error,  superstition,  vice,  oppression,  injus- 
tice, and  the  mightiest  foes  of  human  improvement  and 
happiness.  It  is  moral  energy,  that  force  of  will  in 
adopting  duty,  over  which  menace  and  suffering  have 
no  power.  It  is  the  courage  of  a  soul,  which  rever- 
ences itself  too  much  to  be  greatly  moved  about  what 
befalls  the  body ;  which  thirsts  so  intensely  for  a  pure 
inward  life,  that  it  can  yield  up  the  animal  life  without 
fear  ;  in  which  the  idea  of  moral,  spiritual, '  celestial 
good  has  been  unfolded  so  brighdy  as  to  obscure  all 
worldly  interests ;  which  aspires  after  immortality,  and 
therefore  heeds  little  the  pains  or  pleasures  of  a  day ; 
which  has  so  concentred  its  whole  power  and  life  in  the 
love  of  godlike  virtue,  that  it  even  finds  a  joy  in  the 
perils  and  sufferings  by  which  its  loyalty  to  God  and 
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▼irtue  may  be  approved.  This  courage  rn^y  be  called 
the  perfection  of  humanity,  for  it  is  the  exercise,  result, 
and  expression  of  the  highest  attributes  of  our  nature. 
Need  I  tell  you,  that  this  courage  has  hardly  any  thing 
in  common  with  what  generally  bears  the  name,  and  has 
been  lauded  by  the  crowd  to  the  skies  ?  Can  any  mau, 
not  wholly  blinded  to  moral  distinctions,  compare  or 
confound  with  this  divine  energy,  the  bravery  derived 
from  constitution,  nourished  by  ambition,  and  blazing 
out  in  resentment,  which  forms  the  glory  of  military 
men  and  of  men  of  the  world  ?  The  courage  of  mili- 
tary and  ordinary  life,  instead  of  resting  on  high  and 
unchangeable  principles,  finds  its  chief  motive  in  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  and  its  chief  reward  in  vulgar 
praise.  Superior  to  bodily  pain,  it  crouches  before  cen- 
sure, and  dares  not  face  the  scorn  which  faithfulness 
to  God  and  unpopular  du^  must  often  incur.  It  wears 
the  appearance  of  energy,  because  it  conquers  one 
strong  passion,  fear  ;  but  the  other  passions  it  leaves  un- 
mastered,  and  thus  differs  essentially  from  moral  strength 
or  greatness,  which  consists  is  subjecting  all  appetites 
and  desires  to  a  pure  and  high  standard  of  rectitude. 
Brilliant  courage,  as  it  is  called,  so  far  from  being  a 
prmciple  of  universal  self-control,  is  often  joined  widi 
degrading  pleasures,  with  a  lawless  spirit,  with  general 
licentiousness  of  manners,  with  a  hardihood  which  de- 
fies God  as  well  as  man,  and  which,  not  satisfied  with 
scorning  death,  contemns  the  judgment  that  is  to  follow. 
So  wanting  in  moral  worth  is  the  bravery  which  has  so 
long  been  praised,  sung,  courted,  adored.  It  is  time 
that  it  should  be  understood.  It  is  time  that  the  old, 
barbarous,  indiscriminate  worship  of  mere  courage  should 
^ve  phce  to  a  wise  moral  judgment.     This  fanaticism 
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has  done  much  fo  rob  Christianity  of  its  due  honor. 
Men,  who  give  their  sympathies  and  homage  to  the  fiery 
and  destructive  valor  of  the  soldier,  will  see  little  at- 
traction  in  the  miM  and  peaceful  spirit  of  Jesus.  His 
unconquerable  forbearance,  the  most  genuine  and  touch- 
ing expression  of  his  divine  philanthropy,  may  even  seem 
to  them  a  weakness.  We  read  of  those  who,  surround- 
ing the  cross,  derided  the  meek  sufferer.  They  did  it 
in  their  ignorance.  More  guilty,  more  insensible  are 
those,  who,  living  under  the  light  of  Christianity,  and 
yielding  it  their  assent,  do  not  see  in  that  cross  a  glory 
which  pours  contempt  on  the  warrior.  Will  this  delu- 
sion never  cease  ?  Will  men  never  learn  to  reverence 
disinterested  love  ?  Shall  the  desolations  and  woes  of 
ages  bear  their  testimony  in  vain  against  the  false  glory 
which  has  so  long  dazzled  the  world  ?  Shall  Christ, 
shall  moral  perfection,  shall  the  spirit  of  heaven,  shall 
God  manifest  in  bis  Son,  be  for  ever  insulted  by  the 
worship  paid  to  the  spirit  of  savage  hordes  ?  Shall 
the  cross  ostentatiously  worn  on  the  breast,  never  come 
to  the  heart,  a  touching  emblem  and  teacher  of  all- 
suffering  love  ? — I  do  not  ask  these  questions  in  despair. 
Whilst  we  lament  the  limited  triumphs  of  Christianity 
over  false  notions  of  honor,  we  see  and  ought  to  rec- 
ognise its  progress.  War  is  not  now  the  only  or  chief 
path  to  glory.  The  greatest  names  are  not  now  written 
in  blood.  The  purest  fame  is  the  meed  of  genius,  phi- 
losophy, philanthropy,  and  piety,  devoting  themselves  to 
the  best  interests  of  humanity.  The  passion  for  milita- 
ry glory  is  no  longer,  as  once,  able  of  itself  to  precipi- 
tate nations  into  war.     In  all  this  let  us  rejoice. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  aimed  to  show  that  the 
glory  awarded  to  military  prowess  and  success,  is  un- 
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founded,  —  to  show  the  deceitfubess  pf  th^  glare  which 
seduces  many  into  the  admiration  of  war.  I  proceed 
to  another  topic,  which  is  necessary  to  give  us  a  fuL 
understanding  of  the  pernicious  influence  exerted  by  the 
idea  of  honor  in  exciting  nations  to  hostility.  Ther^ 
are  many  persons  who  have  little  admiration  of  war- 
like achievements,  and  are  generally  inclined  to  peace, 
but  who  still  imagine  that  the  honor  of  a  nation  con** 
sists  peculiarly  in  quickness  to  feel  and  repel  injury^ 
and  who,  consequently,  when .  their  country  has  been 
wronged,  are  too  prone  to  rush  into  war.  Perhaps  its 
interests  have  been  slightly  touched.  Perhaps  its  well* 
being  imperiously  demands  continued  peape.  Still  its 
honor  is  said  to  call  for  reparation,  and  no  sacrifice  is 
thought  too  costly  to  satisfy  the  claim.  That  rational 
honor  should  be  dear,  and  guarded  with  jealous  carci 
no  man  will  deny  ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  exalt  it,  we 
should  be  anxious  to  know  precisely  what  it  means,  lest 
we  set  up  for  our  worship  a  false,  unjust,  merciless  deity^ 
and  instead  of  glory  shall  reap  shanie.  I  ask,  then,  in 
what  does  the  honor  of  a  nation  consist  ?  What  are 
its  chief  elements  or  constituents  ?  The  common  views 
of  it  are  narrow  and  low.  Every,  people  should  study 
it ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  understand  it,  v^e  shall  learu 
that  it  has  no  tendency  to  precipitate  nations  into  war. 
What,  I  ask  again,  is  this  national  honor,  from  which 
no  sacrifice  must  be  withheld  ? 

The  first  element  of  a  nation's  honor  is  undoubtedly 
justice.  A  people,  to  deserve  respect,^  must  lay  down 
the  maxim,  as  the  foundation  of  its  intercourse  with 
other  communities,  that  justice,  —  a  strict  regard  to  the 
rights  of  other  states,  — •  shall  lake  rank  of  its  interests. 
A  nation  without  reverence  for  right,  can  never  plead 
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in  defence  of  a  war,^  that  this  is  needed  to  maintain  its 
honor,  for  it  has  no  honor  to  maintain.  It  bears  a 
brand  of  infamy,  which  oceans  of  human  blood  cannot 
wash  away.  With  these  views,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
shocked  by  the  language  of  a  chief  magistrate  recently 
addressed  to  a  legislative  body  in  this  country. 

"  No  community  of  men,"  he  says,  "  in  any  age  or 
nation,  under  any  dispensation,  political  or  religious, 
has  been  governed  by  justice  in  its  negotiations  or  con- 
flicts with  other ^'istates.  It  is  not  justice  and  magna- 
nimity, but  interest  and  ambition,  dignified  under  the 
name  of  State  policy,  that  has  governed,  and  ever  will 
govern,  masses  of  men  acting  as  political  communities. 
Individuals  may  be  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice  ;  but 
what  citizen  in  any  country  would  venture  to  contend 
for  justice  to  a  foreign  and  rival  community,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  policy  of  his  state,  without  for- 
feiting the  character  of  a  patriot  ?  " 

Now,  if  this  be  true  of  our  country,  and  to  our  own 
country  it  was  applied,  then,  I  say,  we  have  no  honor 
to  fight  for.  A  people  systematically  sacrificing  justice 
to  its  interests,  is  essentially  a  band  of  robbers,  and 
^receives  but  the  just  punishment  of  its  profligacy  in  the 
assaults  of  other  nations.  But  it  is  not  true  that  nations 
are  so  dead  to  moral  principles.  The  voice  of  justice 
is  not  always  drowned  by  the  importunities  of  interest ; 
nor  ought  we,  as  citizens,  to  acquiesce  in  an  injurious 
act,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  towards  other  states,  as  ^ 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  a  necessary  working  of 
human  selfishness.  It  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  indig- 
nantly as  the  wrongs  of  private  men.  A  people  strictly 
just  has  an  honor  independent  of  opinion,  and  to  which 
opinion  must  pay  homi^e.     Its  glory  is  purer  and  more 
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enduring  than  that  of  a  thousand  yictories.  Let  not 
him  who  prefers  for  his  country  tfie  renown  of  military 
spii'it  and  success  to  that  of  justice,  talk  of  his  zeal 
for  its  Jjonor.  He  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  He  belongs  to  a  barbarous  age,  and  desires  for 
his  country  no  higher  praise  than  has  been  gained  by 
many  a  savage  horde. 

The  next  great  element  of  a  nation's  honor  is  a  spirit 
of  philanthropy.  A  people  ought  to  regard  itself  as  a 
member  of  the  human  family,  and  as  bound  to  bear 
part  in  the  work  of  human  improvement  and  happiness. 
The  obligation  of  benevolence,  belonging  to  men  as 
individuals,  belongs  to  them  in  their  associated  capaci- 
ties* We  have  indeed  no  right  to  form  an  association 
of  whatever  kind,  which  severs-us  from  the  human  race. 
I  care  not  though  men  of  loose  principles  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  a  nation  respecting  the  claims  of  humanity. 
Duty  is  eternal,  and  too  high  for  human  mockery  ;  and 
this  duty  in  particular,  so  far  from  being  a  dream,  has 
been  reduced  to  practice.  Our  own  country,  in  framing 
its  first  treaties,  proposed  to  insert  an  article  prohibit- 
ing privateering ;  and  this  it  did  in  the  spirit  of  human^ 
ity  to  diminish  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war.  Eng- 
land, from  philanthropy,  abolished  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  No  nation  stands  alone ;  and  each  is  bound 
to  consecrate  its  inBuence  to  the  promotion  of  equitable, 
pacific,  and  beneficent  relations  among  all  countries, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  more  liberal  principles  of  inter- 
course and  national  law.  This  country  is  intrusted  by 
God  with  a  mission  for  humanity.  Its  ofiice  is  to  com- 
mend to  all  nations  free  institutions,  as  the  sources  of 
])ubUc  prosperity  and  personal  dignity ;  and  I  trust  we 
d^^sire  to  eani  the  thanks  and  honor  of  nations  by  fidelity 
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to  our  trust.  A  people  reckless  of  the  interest  of  the 
world,  and  profligately  selfish  in  its  policy,  incurs  far 
deeper  disgrace  than  by  submission  to  wrongs  ;  and 
whenever  it  is  precipitated  into  war  by  its  cupidity,  its 
very  victories  become  monuments  of  its  guilt,  and  de- 
serve the  execration  of  present  and  coming  times. 

I  now  come  to  another  essential  element  of  a  nation's 
honor ;  and  that  is,  the  existence  of  institutions  which 
tend,  and  are  designed,  to  elevate  all  classes- of  its  citi« 
zens.  As  it  is  the  improved  character  of  a  people  which 
alone  gives  it  an  honorable  place  in  the  world,  its 
dignity  is  to  be  measured  chiefly  by  the  extent  and  eiE-  • 
ciency  of  its  provisions  and  establishments  for  national 
improvement,  — for  spreading  education  far  and  wide,  — 
for  purifying  morals  and  refining  manners, — for  enlight- 
ening the  ignorant  and  succouring  the  miserable,  — -  for 
building  up  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and  breathing 
the  spirit  of- true  religion.  The  degree  of  aid  given  to 
the  individual  in  every  condition,  for  unfolding  his  best 
powers,  determines  the  rank  of  a  nation.  Mere  wealth 
adds  nothing  to  a  people's  glory  ;  it  is  the  nation's  soul 
which  constitutes  its  greatness.  Nor  is  it  enough  for  a 
country  to  possess  a  select  class  of  educated,  cukivated 
men  ;  for  the  nation  consists  of  the  many,  not  the  few  ; 
and  where  the  mass  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and  sensu- 
ality ;  there  you  see  a  degraded  community,  even  though 
an  aristocracy  of  science  be  lodged  in  its  bosom.  It  is  the 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people,  to  which 
the  patriot  should  devote  himself  as  the  only  dignity 
and  safeguard  of  the  slate.  How  needed  this  truth ! 
In  all  ages,  nations  have  imagined  that  they  were 
glorifying  themselves  by  triumphing  over  foreign  foes, 
whilst  at  home  they  have  been  denied  every  ennobUog 
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institution ;  have  been  trodden  under  foot  by  tyranny, 
defrauded  of  the  most  sacred  ri^ts  of  humanity,  en- 
slaved by  superstition,  buried  in  ignorance,  and  cut  ofiF 
from  all  the  means  of  rising  to  the  dignity  of  men. 
They  have  thought  that  they  were  exalting  themselves^ 
in  fighting  for  the  very  despots  ^ho  ground  them  in  the 
dust.  Such  has  been  the  common  notion  of  national 
honor  ;  nor  is  it  yet  effaced.  How  many  among  our- 
selves are  unable  to  stifle  their  zeal  for  oi»r  honor  as 
a  people,  who  never  spent  a  thought  on  the  institu- 
tions and  improvements  which  ennoble  a  eommuDity, 
and  whose  character  and  examples  degrade  add  taint 
their  country,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends  f 

I  have  now  given  you  the  chief  elements  of  national 
honor;  and  a  people  cherishing  these  can  hardly  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  war.  I  shall  be  told,  however, 
that  an  enlightened  and  just  people  though. le^s  ex- 
posed to  hostilities,  may  still  be  wronged,  insulted,  and 
endangered ;  and  I  shall  be  asked,  if  in  suc^  a  case  its 
honor  do  not  require  it  to  repel  injury,  — if  submission 
be  not  disgrace  ?  I  answer,  that  a  nation  which  sub- 
oiits  to  wrong  from  timidity,  or  a  sordid  love  of  ease 
or  gain,  forfeits  its  claim  to  respect*  A  faint-h^artecl, 
selfrindulgent  people,  cowering  under  menace,  shrink- 
ing from  peril,  and  willing  to  buy  repose  by  tribute  or 
servile  concession,  deservesL  the  chains  which  it  cannot 
escape.  But  to  bear  much  and  long  from  a  principle 
of  humanity,  from  reverence  for  the  law  of  love,  is  no- 
ble; and  nothing  but  moral  blindness  and  degradation 
induce  men  to  see  higher  glory  in  impatience  of  injury 
and  quickness  to  resent. 

Still  I  may  be  asked,  whether  a  people,  however  for- 
bearing, may  not  sometioies. .  owe  it  to  its  owD)  dignity 
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and  safeQr  to  enjpge  in  war  ?  I  answer,  yes.  When 
'the  spirit  of  justice,  humanity,  and  forbearance,  instead 
of  spreading  peace,  provokes  fresh  outrage,  this  outrage 
must  be  met  and  repressed  by  force.  I  know  that  many 
sincere  Christians  oppose  to  this  doctrine  the  precept  of 
Christ,  *'  Resist  not  evil."  But  Christianity  is  wronged 
and  its  truth  exposed  to  strong  objections,  when  these 
and  the  like  precepts  are  Ulerally  construed.  The  whole 
legislation  of  Christ  is  intended  to  teach  us  the  spirit 
from  which  we  should  act,  not  to  lay  down  rules  for  out- 
ward conduct.  The  precept,  "  Resist  not  evil,"  if 
practised  to  the  letter,  would  annihilate  all  government  in 
the  family  and  the  state  ;  for  it  is  the  great  work  of  gov- 
ernment to  resist  evil  passions  and  evil  deeds.  It  is  in- 
deed our  duty,  as  Christians,  to  love  our  worst  enemy, 
and  to  desire  his  true  good  ;  but  we  are  to  love  not  only 
our  enemy,  but  our  families,  friends,  and  country,  and  to 
take  a  wise  care  of  our  own  rights  and  happiness  ;  and 
when  we  abandon  to  the  violence  of  a  wrong-doer  these 
fellow-beings,  and  these  rights,  commended  by  God  to 
our  love  and  care,  we  are  plainly  wanting  in  that  ex- 
panded benevolence  which  Christianity  demands.  A 
nation,  then,  may  owe  it  to  its  welfare  and  dignity  to  en- 
gage in  war ;  and  its  honor  demands  that  it  should  meet 
the  trial  with  invincible  resolution.  It  ought,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  dismiss  all  fear,  except  the  fear  of  its  own 
passions,  —  the  fear  of  the  crimes  to  which  the  exasper- 
ations and  sore  temptations  of  public  hostilities  expose. 
a  state. 

I  have  admitted  that  a  nation's  honor  may  require  its 
citizens  to  engage  in  war ;  but  it  requires  them  to  en- 
gage in  it  wisely,  —  with  a  full  consciousness  of  rectitude 
and   with   unfeigned  sorrow.     On  no  other  couditions 
22» 
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does  war  comport  with  national  dignity ;  and  ttese  de« 
serve  a  moment's  attention.  A  people  must  engage  in* 
war  wisely ;  for  rashness  is  dishonorable^  especially  in 
so  solemn  and  tremendous  a  concern.  A  nati<Hi  must 
propose  a  wise  end  in  war  ;  and  this  remark  b  the  more 
important,  because  the  end  or  object  which,  according 
to  common  speech,  a  people  is  bound  by  its  honor  to 
propose,  is  generally  disowned  by  wisdom.  How  com- 
mon it  is  to  hear,  that  the  honor  of  a  naticm  requires  it 
to  seek  redress  of  grievances, —  reparation  of  injuries. 
Now,  as  a  general  rule,  war  does  not  and  cannot  repair 
injuries.  Instead  of  securing  compensation  for  past 
evils,  it  almost  always  multiplies  them.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  nation  loses  incomparably  more  by  war  than  it  has 
previously  lost  by  the  wrong-doer.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, a  people  to  have  been  spoiled  by  another  state  of 
'^five  millions  of  dollars."  To  recover  this  by  war,  it 
must  expend  fifty  or  a  hundred  miUions  more,  and  will, 
almost  certainly,  come  forth  from  the  contest  burdened 
with  debt.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  loses  more  than  wealth. 
It  loses  many  lives.  Now,  life  and  property  are  not  to 
be  balanced  against  each  other.  If  a  nation,  by  slaying 
a  single  innocent  man,  could  possess  itself  of  the  wealth 
of  worlds.,  it  would  have  no  right  to  destroy  him  for  that 
cause  alone.  A  human  being  cannot  be  valued  by  silver 
and  gold  ;  and,  of  consequence,  a  nation  can  never  be 
authorized  to  sacrifice  or  expose  thousands  of  lives,  for 
the  mere  recovery  of  property  of  which  it  has  been 
spoiled.  To  secure  compensation  for  the  past,  is  very 
seldom  a  st;^cient  object  for  war.  The  true  end  is, 
security  for  the  futpre.  An  injury  inflicted  by  one  nation 
on  another,  may  manifest  a  lawless,  hostile  spiriit,  from 
which,  if  unresisted,  future  and  increasing  outrages  are 
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in  wrong-doing,  and  against  which  neither  property,  nor 
life,  nor  liberty,  would  be  secure.  To  protect  a  stale 
from  this  spirit  of  violence  and  unprinci|Med  aggression, 
is  the  duty  of  rulers  ;  and  protection  may  be  found  only 
in  war.  Here  is  the  legitimate  occasion  and  the  true 
end  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  Let  me  ask  you  to  apply 
this  rule  of  wisdom  to  a  case,  the  bearings  of  whicii 
will  be  easily  seen.  Suppose,  then,  an  injury  to  have 
been  inflicted  on  us  by  a  foreign  nation  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Suppose  it  to  have  been  inflicted  by  a 
government  which  has  fallen  through  its  lawlessness,  and 
which  can  never  be  restored.  Suppose  this  injury  to 
have  been  followed,  during  this  long  period,  by  not  one 
hostile  act,  and  not  one  sign  of  a  hostile  spirit.  Sup- 
pose a  disposition  to  repair  it  to  be  expressed  by  the 
head  of  the  new  government  of  the  injurious  nation  ; 
and  suppose  further,  that  our  long  endurance  has  not  ex- 
posed us  to  a  single  insult  from  any  other  power  since 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe.  Under  these  cir* 
cumstances,  can  it  be  pretended,  with  any  show  of  rear 
son,  that  threatened  wrong,  or  that  future  security,  re- 
quires us  to  bring  upon  ourselves  and  the  other  nation 
the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war  f  Does  not  wisdom 
join  with  humanity  in  reprobating  such  a  conflict  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  honor  of  a  nation  requires  it  to 
engage  in  a  war  for  a  wise  end.  I  add,  as  a  more  im- 
portant rule,  that  its  dignity  demands  of  it  to  engage  in 
no  conflict  without  a  full  consciousness  of  rectitude.  It 
must  not  appeal  to  arms  for  doubtful  rights.  It  must 
not  think  it  enough  to  establish  a  probable  claim.  The 
true  principle  for  a  nation,  as  for  an  individual,  is,  that  it 
will  suffer  rather  than  do  wrong.     It  should  prefer  being 
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injured,  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injury.  To  secure  to 
itself  this  full  consciousness  of  rectitude,  a  nation  should 
always  desire  to  refer  its  disputes  to  an  impartial  umpire. 
It  cannot  too  much  distrust  its  own  judgment  in  its  own 
cause.  That  same  selfish  partiality  which  blinds  the  in* 
dividual  to  the  claims  of  a  rival  or  foe,  and  which  has 
compelled  society  to  substitute  public  and  disinterested 
tribunals  for  private  war,  disqualifies  nations,  more  or 
less,  to  determine  their  own  rights,  and  should  lead  them 
to  seek  a  more  dispassionate  decision.  The  great  idea 
which  should  rise  to  the  mind  of  a  country  on  meditating 
war,  is  rectitude.  In  declarbg  war,  it  should  listen  only 
to  the  voice  of  duty.  To  resolve  on  the  destruction  of 
our  fellow-creatures  without  a  command  from  conscience, 
—  a  commission  from  God,  —  b  to  bring  on  a  people  a 
load  of  infamy  and  crime.  A  nation,  in  declaring  war, 
should  be  lifted  above  its  passions  by  the  fearfulness  and 
solemnity  of  the  act.  It  should  appeal  with  unfeigned 
confidence  to  Heaven  and  earth  for  its  uprightness  of  pur* 
pose.  It  should  go  forth  as  the  champion  of  truth  and 
justice,  as  the  minister  of  God,  to  vindicate  and  sustain 
that  great  moral  and  national  law,  without  which  life  has  no 
security,  and  social  improvements  no  defence.  It  should 
be  inspired  with  invincible  courage,  not  by  its  passions, 
but  by  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  its  cause.  Nothing  in 
the  whole  compass  of  legislation  is  so  solemn  as  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  By  nothing  do  a  people  incur  such  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  Unless  justly  waged,  war  in* 
volves  a  people  in  the  guilt  of  murder.  The  state 
which,  without  the  command  of  justice  and  God,  sends 
out  fleets  and  armies  to  slaughter  fellow-creatures,  must 
answer  for  the  blood  it  sheds,  as  truly  as  the  assassin  for 
the   death  of  his  victim.     Oh,  how   loudly    does    the 
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voice  of  blood  cry  to  Heaven  from  the  field  of  battle  ? 
Undoubtedly,  the  men  whose  names  have  come  down  to 
OS  with  the  loudest  shouts  of  ages,  stand  now  before  the 
tribunal  of  eternal  justice  condemned  as  murderers  ;  and 
the  victories  which  have  been  thought  to  encircle  a  na- 
tion with  glory,  have  fixed  the  same  brand  on  multitudes 
in  the  sight  of  the  final  and  Almighty  Judge.  How  es- 
sential is  it  to  a  nation's  honor  that  it  should  engage  in 
war  with  a  full  conviction  of  rectitude  ! 

But  there  is  one  more  condition  of  an  honorable  war. 
A  nation  should  engage  in  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow.  It 
should  beseech  the  throne  of  grace  with  earnest  suppli- 
cation, that  the  dreadful  ofiice  of  destroying  fellow-beings 
may  not  be  imposed  on  it.  War  concentrates  dll  the 
varieties  of  human  misery,  and  a  nation  which  can  in- 
flict these  without  sorrow,  contracts  deeper  infamy  than 
from  cowardice.  It  is  essentially  barbarpus ;  and  will 
be  looked  back  upon  by  more  enlightened  and  Christian 
ages,  with  the  horror  with  which  we  recall  the  atrocities 
of  savage  tribes.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  calami- 
ties of  war.  its  slaughter,  famine,  and  desolation,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  its  criminal  authors,  fall  chiefly  on 
multitudes  who  have  had  no  share  in  provoking  and  no 
voice  in  proclaiming  it ;  and  let  not  a  nation  talk  of  its 
honor,  which  has  no  sympathy  with  these  woes,  which 
is  steeled  to  the  most  terrible  sufferings  of  humanity. 

I  have  now  spoken,  my  friends,  of  the  sentiments 
with  which  war  should  be  regarded.  Is  it  so  regarded  ? 
When  recently  the  suggestion  of  war  was  thrown  out  to 
this  people,  what  reception  did  it  meet  ?  Was  it  viewed 
at  once  in  the  light  in  which  a  Christian  nation  should 
immediately  and  most  earnestly  cbnsider  it  ?  Was  li 
received  as  a  proposition  to  slaughter  thousands  of  our 
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fellow-creatures  ?  Did  we  feel  as  if  threatened  with  a 
calamity  more  fearful  than  earthquakes,  famine,  or  pesti- ' 
lence  ?  The  blight  which  might  fall  on  our  prosperity, 
drew  attention  ;  but  the  thought  of  devoting  as  a  people, 
our  power  and  resources  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
of  those  whoni  a  common  nature,  whom  reason,  con- 
science, and  Christianity  command  us  to  love  and  save, 
did  this  thrill  us  with  horror  ?  Did  the  solemn  inquiry 
break  forth  through  our  land,  is  the  dreadful  necessity 
indeed  laid  upon  us  to  send  abroad  death  and  woe  ?  No. 
There  was  little  manifestation  of  the  sensibility  with 
which  men  and  Christians  should  look  such  an  evil  in  the 
face.  As  a  people,  we  are  still  seared  and  blinded  to 
the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war.  The  principles  of 
honor,  to  which  the  barbarism  and  infatuation  of  dark 
ages  gave  birth,  prevail  among  us.  The  generous,  mer- 
ciful spirit  of  our  religion  b  little  understood.  The  law 
of  love  preached  from  the  cross  and  written  in  the  blood 
of  the  Saviour,  is  trampled  on  by  public  men.  The 
true  dignity  of  man,  which  consists  in  breathing  and 
cherishing  God's  spirit  of  justice  and  philanthropy 
towards  every  human  being,  is  counted  folly  in  compari- 
son with  that  spirit  of  vindictiveness  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment, which  turns  our  earth  into  an  image  of  the  abodes 
of  the  damned.  How  long  will  the  friends  of  humanity, 
of  religion,  of  Christ,  silently,  passively,  uncomplain- 
ingly, suffer  the  men  of  this  world,  the  ambitious,  vin- 
dictive, and  selfish,  to  array  them  against  their  brethren 
in  conflicts  which  they  condemn  and  abhor  i  Shall  not 
truth,  humanity,  and  the  mild  and  holy  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, find  a  voice  to  rebuke  and  awe  the  wickedness 
which  precipitates  nations  into  war,  and  to  startle  and 
awaken  nations  to  their  fearful  responsibility  in  taking 
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arms  against  the  children  of  their  Father  in  heaven  ? 
Prince  of  Peace  !  Saviour  of  men  !  speak  in  ihine 
own  voice  of  love,  power,  and  fearful  warning ;  and  re- 
deem the  world  for  which  thou  bast  died,  from  lawless 
and  cruel  passions,  from  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  murder, 
from  the  powers  of  darkness  and  hell ! 
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MINISTRY  FOR  THE  POOR. 


DISCOURSE 

DBUVXUBO 

BI^ORE  THE  BENEVOLENT  FRATERNITY  OF  CHURCHES, 
B08TOR)  April  9,  1836. 


LvKx  iv.  18 :  '*  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he 
hath  afiointed  me  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  the  poor." 

We  are  met  togetber  od  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of.  Churches,  an  institution  form- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  ministry  for  the  poor, 
and  of  thus  communicating  moral  and  spiritual  blessings 
to  the  most  destitute  portion  of  the  community.  We 
may  well  thank  God  for  liring  in  a  state  of  society,  in 
which  such  a  design  finds  cordial  support.  We  should 
rejoice  in  this  token  of  human  progress.  Man  has  al- 
ways felt  for  the  outward  wants  and  sufferings  of  man. 
This  institudbn  shows,  that  he  is  alive  to  the  higher  ca- 
pacities, the  deep^  cravings  of  his  fellow-beings.  This 
institution  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  Ae  spirit  of 
Cimstisinity  is  embodied;  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  love 
for  the  human  soul,  of  syo^afthy  with  its  fall,  of  intense 
desire  for  its  redemption. 
VOL.  IV.  23 
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On  this  occasion  there  is  but  one  topic  of  which  I  can 
speak,  and  that  is  the  claims  of  the  poor  as  Moral,  Spir- 
itual beings ;  and  it  is  a  topic  on  which  I  enter  with  a 
consciousness  of  insufficiency.  The  claims  of  outward 
and  worldly  things  I  can  comprehend.  I  can  look 
through  wealth,  pomp,  rank.  I  can  meet  unmoved  the 
most  imposing  forms  of  earthly  dignity  ;  but  the  immor- 
tal principle  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  human  being,  I 
approach  with  awe.  There  I  see  a  mystery  in  which 
my  faculties  are  lost.  I  see  an  existence,  before  which 
the  duration  of  the  world  and  the  outward  heavens  js  a 
span.  I  say  that  I  see  it.  I  am  not  surrendering  my- 
self to  imagination  ;  I  have  a  consciousness  of  truth,  or 
rather  a  consciousness  of  falling  beneath  the  truth.  1 
feel,  then,  my  incompetency  to  be  just  to  this  subject. 
But  we  must  do  what  we  can.  No  testimony,  however 
feeble,  if  lifted  up  in  sincerity  in  behalf  of  great  princi- 
ples, is  ever  lost.  Through  weak  man,  if  sanctified 
by  a  simple,  humble  love  of  truth,  a  higher  power 
than  man's  is  pleased  to  work.  May  that  power  over- 
shadow us,  and  work  within  us,  and  open  every  soul  to 
truth. 

To  awaken  a  Spiritual  interest  in  the  poor,  this  is  my 
object.  I  wish  not  to  dimmish  your  sympathy  with 
their  outward  condition  ;  I  would  increase  it.  But  their 
physical  sufferings  are  not  their  chief  evils.  The  great 
calamity  of  the  poor  is  not  their  poverty,  understanding 
this  word  in  the  usual  sense,  but  the  tendency  of  their 
privations,  and  of  their  social  rank,  to  degradation  of 
mind.  Give  them  the  Christian  spirit,  and  their  lot 
would  not  be  intolerable.  Remove  from  them  the  mis- 
ery which  they  bring  on  themselves  by  evil-doing,  and 
separate  from  their  inevitable  sufferings  the  aggravations 
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which  come  from  crime,  and  their  burden  would  be  light 
compared  with  what  now  oppresses  them. 

The  outward  condition  of  the  poor  is  a  hard  one.  I 
mean  not  to  criticize  it  with  tlie  apathy  of  the  stoic,  to 
deny  that  pain  is  an  evil,  privation  a  loss  of  good.  But 
when  I  compare  together  different  classes  as  existing  at 
this  moment  in  the  civilized  world,  I  cannot  think  the 
difference  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  regard  to 
mere  physical  suffering,  so  great  as  is  sometimes  imagin- 
ed. That  some  of  the  indigent  among  us  die  of  scanty 
food,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  vastly  more  in  this  com- 
munity die  from  eating  too  much,  than  from  eating  too 
little  ;  vastly  more  from  excess,  than  starvation.  So  as 
to  clothing,  many  shiver  from  want  of  defences  against 
the  cold  ;  but  there  is  vastly  more  suffering  among  the 
rich  from  absurd  and  criminal  modes  of  dress,  which 
fashion  has  sanctioned,  than  among  the  poor  from  defi- 
ciency of  raiment.  Our  daughters  are  oftener  brought 
to  the  grave  by  their  rich  attire,  than  our  beggars  by 
their  nakedness.  So  the  poor  are  often  over- worked, 
but  they  suffer  less  than  many  among  the  rich  who  have 
no  work  to  do,  no  interesting  object  to  fill  up  life,  to 
satisfy  the  infinite  cravings  of  man  for  action.  Accord- 
ing to  our  present  modes  of  educatioq,  how  many  of  our 
daughters  are  victims  of  ennuiy  a  misery  unknown  to  the 
poor,  and  more  intolerable  than  the  weariness  of  exces- 
sive toil !  The  idle  young  man  spending  the  day  in  ex- 
hibiting his  person  in  the  street,  ought  not  to  excite  the 
envy  of  the  overtasked  poor,  and  this  cumberer  of  the 
ground  is  found  exclusively  among  the  rich. 

I  repeat  it,  the  condidon  of  the  poor  deserves  sympa- 
thy ;  but  let  us  not,  by  exaggeration  of  its  pains,  turn 
ftway  our  minds  from  the  great  mward  sources  of  their 
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misery.  In  this  city,  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  the 
indigent  is  such  as  would  be  thought  eh'gible  elsewhere. 
Insure  to  a  European  peasant  an  abundance  of  wheaten 
bi^ead  through  every  season  of  the  year,  and  he  would 
bless  his  easy  lot.  Among  us,  many  a  poor  family,  if 
doomed  to  live  on  bread,  would  murmur  at  its  hard  fare  ; 
and  accordingly  the  table  of  the  indigent  is  daily  spread 
with  condiments  and  viands  hardly  known  in  the  cottage 
of  the  transadantic  laborer.  The  Greenlander  and  Lap- 
lander dwelling  in  huts  and  living  on  food  compared 
with  which  the  accommodations  of  our  poor  are  abundant, 
are  more  than  content.  They  would  not  exchange  their 
wastes  for  our  richest  soils  and  proudest  cities.  It  is 
not,  then,  the  physical  suffering  of  the  poor,  but  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  society,  the  want  of  means  of  in- 
ward hfe,  the  degrading  inlBuences  of  their  position,  to 
which  their  chief  misery  is  to  be  traced. 

Let  not  the  condition  of  the  poor  be  spoken  bf  as  ne- 
cessarily wretched.  Give  them  the  Christian  spirit,  6nd 
they  would  find  in  their  lot  the  chief  elements  of  good*. 
For  example,  the  domestic  affections  Hiay  and  dp  grow 
up  among  the  poor,  and  these  are  to  all  of  us-  the  chief 
springs  of  earthly  happiness.  And  it  deserves  consider- 
ation, that  the  poor  have  their  advantages  as  weH  as  dis- 
advantages in  respect  to  domestic  ties.  Their  nalrrow 
condition  obliges  them  to  do  moi^e  for  one  another,  than 
is  done  among  the  rich ;  atid  this  faecessity,  as  is  well 
known,  sometimes  gives  a  vigor  and  tenderness  to  the 
love  of  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  not 
always  found  in  the  luxurious  classes,  where  wealth  de- 
stroys this  mutual*  dependence,  this  need  of  mutual  help. 
Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  the'  poof  cannot  enjdy  domestic 
happiness  for  want  of  the  meaiis  of  educating  thfik  fehil- 
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dren.  A  sound  moral  judgment  is  of  more  value  id  edu- 
cation,  than  all  wealth  and  all  talent.  For  want  of  thb, 
the  children  of  men  of  genius  and  opulence  are  often  the 
worst  trained  in  the  community  ;  and  if,  by  our  labors, 
we  can  communicate  this  moral  soundness  to  the  poor, 
we  shall  open  among  them  the  fountain  of  the  only  pure 
domestic  felicity. 

In  this  country,  the  poor  might  enjoy  the  most  impor« 
tant  advantages  of  the  rich,  had  they  the  moral  and  re^ 
ligious  cultivation  consistent  with  their  lot.  Books  find 
tlieir  way  into  every  house,  however  mean  ;  and  espe- 
cially that  book  which  contains  more  nutriment  for  the  in- 
tellect, imagination,  and  heart,  than  all  others  ;  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  Bible.  And  I  am  confident,  that  among 
the  poor  are  those,  who  find  in  that  one  book,  more  en- 
joyment, more  awakening  truth,  more  lofty  and  beautiful 
imagery,  more  culture  to  the  whole  soul,  than  thousands  of 
the  educated  find  in  their  general  studies,  and  vastly  more 
than  millions  among  the  rich  find  in  that  superficial,  tran- 
sitory literature,  which  consumes  all  their  reading  hours. 

Even  the  pleasures  of  a  refined  taste  are  not  denied 
to  the  poor,  but  might  easily  be  opened  to  them  by  a 
wise  moral  culture.  True,  their  rooms  are  not  lined 
with  works  of  art ;  but  the  living  beauty  of  nature  opens 
on  the  eyes  of  all  her  children  ;  and  we  know  from  the 
history  of  self-educated  genius,  that  sometimes  the  inhab- 
itant of  a  hovel,  looking  out  on  the  serene  sky,  the  illu- 
mined cloud,  the  setting  sun,  has  received  into  his  rapt 
spirit,  impressions  of  divine  majesty  and  loveliness,  to 
which  the  burning  words  of  poetry  give  but  faint  utter- 
ance. True,  the  rich  may  visit  distant  scenery,  and 
feed  their  eyes  on  the  rarest  and  most  stupendous  mani- 
festations of  creative  power  ;  but  the  earth  and  common 
23* 
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sky  reveal,  in  some  of  their  cbangefal  aspects,  a  'Tand* 
eur  as  awful  as  Niagara  or  the  Andes  ;  and  nothing  is 
wanting  to  the  poor  man  in  his  ordinary  walks,  but  a 
more  spiritual  eye  to  discern  a  beauty  which  has  never 
yet  been  embodied  in  the  most  inspu*ed  works  of  sculp- 
ture or  painting. 

Thus  for  the  poor,  as  for  all  men,  there  are  provisions 
for  happiness  ;  and  it  deserves  remark,  that  their  happi- 
ness has  a  peculiar  dignity.  It  is  more  honorable  to  be 
content  with  few  outward  means,  than  with  many  ;  to  be 
cheerful  amidst  privation,  than  amidst  overflowing  plenty. 
A  poor  man,  living  on  bread  and  water,  because  he  will 
not  ask  for  more  than  bare  sustenance  requires,  and  lead- 
ing a  quiet,  cheerful  life  through  his  benevolent  sympa- 
tliies,  his  joy  in  duty,  his  trust  in  God,  is  one  of  the  true 
heroes  of  the  race,  and  understands  better  the  meaning 
of  happiness,  than  we,  who  cannot  be  at  ease  unless  we 
ch)the  ourselves  "  in  purple,  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day,"  unless  we  surround,  defend,  and  adorn  ourselves 
with  all  the  products  of  nature  and  art.  His  scantiness 
of  outward  means  is  a  sign  of  inward  fulness,  whilst  the 
slavery  in  which  most  of  us  live,  to  luxuries  and  laceom- 
-modations,  shows  the  poverty  within. 

I  have  given  the  fair  side  of  the  poor  man's  lot.  I 
have  shown  the  advantages  placed  within  his  reach  ;  but 
I  do  not  therefore  call  hun  happy.  His  advantages  are 
too  commonly  lost  through  want  of  inward  culture.  The 
poor  are  generally  wretched,  with  many  means  of  good* 
Think  not  that  I  mean  to  throw  one  false  color  on  their 
actual  state.  It  is  miserable  enough  to  awaken  deep 
sympathy ;  but  their  misery  springs  not  so  much  from 
physical  causes,  which  cannot  be  withstood,  as  from 
moral  want.     The  moral  influences  of  their  condition, 
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of  their  rank  m  society,  pf  their  connexion  with  other 
classes,  these  are  more  terrihle  than  hunger  or  cold, 
and  to  these  I  desire  to  turn  your  chief  regard. 

What,  then,  are  the  moral  influences  of  poverty,  its 
influences  on  character,  which  deserve  our  chief  atten- 
tion ?  As  one  of  its  most  fatal  effects,  I  would  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  impairs,  often  destroys,  self- 
respect.  I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country  do  much  to  counteract  this  influ- 
ence of  poverty  ;  but  still  it  exists  and  works  frequent 
debasement..  It  is  hard  for  any  of  us  to  interpret  justly 
our  own  nature,  and  how  peculiarly  hard  for  tlie  poor  ! 
Uninstructed  in  the  import  and  dignity  of  their  rational 
and  moral  powers,  they  naturally  measure  themselves 
by  their  outward  rank.  Living  amidst  the  worshippers 
of  wealth,  they  naturally  feel  as  if  degraded  by  the  want 
of  it.  They  read  in  the  looks,  tones,  and  manners  of 
the  world,  the  evidences  of  being  regarded  as  an  infe- 
rior race,  arid  want  iiiward  force  to  repel  this  cruel,  dis- 
heartening falsehood.  They  hear  the  word  respectable 
confined  to  other  conditions,  and  the  word  low  applied 
to  their  own.  Now,  habitual  subjection  to  slight  or 
contempt,  is  crushing  to  the  spirit.  It  is  exceedingly 
hard  for  a  human  bemg  to  comprehend  and  appreciate 
himself,  amidst  outward  humiliation.  There  is  no  great- 
er man  than  he  who  is  true  to  himself,  when  all  around 
deny  and  forsake  him.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  poor, 
thus  abandoned,  should  identify  themselves  with  their 
lot ;  that  in  their  rags  they  should  see  the  sign  of  inward 
as  well  as  outward  degradation  ? 

Another  cause  which  blights  their  self-respect,  is 
their  dependence  for  pecuniary  aid.  It  is  hard  to  ask 
alms  and  retain  an  erect  mind.      Dependence  breeds 
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servility,  and  he  who  has  stooped  to  another  cannot  be 
just  to  himself.  The  want  of  self-respect  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  every  evil.  Degraded  in  their  own  and  others' 
esteem,  the  poor  are  removed  from  the  salutary  restramt 
of  opinion ;  and  having  no  caste  to  lose,  no  honor  to 
forfeit,  often  abandon  themselves  recklessly  to  the  gross- 
est vice.  * 

2.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  unfriendly  to  the 
action  and  unfolding  of  the  intellect,  a  sore  calamity 
to  a  rational  being.  In  most  men,  indeed,  the  intellect 
is  narrowed  by  exclusive  cares  for  the  body.  In  most, 
the  consciousness  of  its  excellence  is  crushed  by  the 
low  uses  to  wluch  it  is  perpetually  doomed.  But  still, 
in  most,  a  degree  of  activity  is  given  to  the  mind  by 
the  variety  and  extent  of  their  plans  for  wealth  or  sub- 
sistence. The  bodily  wants  of  mpst,  carry  them  in 
a  measure  into  the  future,  engage  them  in  enterprises 
requiring  invention,  sagacity,  and  skill.  It  is  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  poor,  that  they  are  absorbed  in  imme- 
diate wants,  in  provisions  for  the  passing  day,  in  obtain- 
ing the  next  meal,  or  in  throwing  off  a  present  burden. 
Accordingly  their  faculties  ''live  and  move,"  or  rather 
pine  and  perish,  in  the  present  moment.  Hope  and 
Imagination,  the  wings  of  the  soul,  carrying  it  forward 
and  upward,  languish  in  the  poor ;  for  the  future  is 
uninviting.  The  darkness  of  the  present  broods  over 
coming  years.  The  great  idea,  which  stirs  up  in  other 
men  a  world  of  thought,  the  idea  of  a  better  lot,  has 
almost  faded  from  the  poor  man's  mind.  He  almost 
ceases  to  hope  for  his  children,  as  well  as  for  himself. 
Even  parental  love,  to  many  the  chief  quickener  of 
the  intellect,  stagnates  through  despair.  Thus  poverty 
starves  the  mind. 
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And  there  is  another  way  in  which  it  produoes  this 
effect,  particularly  worthy  the  notice  of  this  assembly. 
The  poor  have  no  society  beyond  their  own  class  ;  that 
is,  beyond  those  who  are  confined  to  their  own  narrow 
field  of  thought.  We  all  know,  that  it  is  contact  with 
other  minds,  and  especially  with  the  more  active  and 
soaring,  from  which  the  intellect  receives  its  chief  im- 
pulse. Few  of  us  could  escape  the  paralyzing  influ- 
ence of  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  uncultivated,  slug- 
gish, and  narrow-minded  ;  and  here  we  see,  what  I  wish 
particularly  to  bring  to  view,  how  the  poor  suffer  from 
the  boasted  civilization  of  our  times,  which  is  built  so 
much  on  the  idea  of  Property.  In  communities  little 
advanced  in  opulence,  no  impassable  barrier  separates 
different  classes,  as  among  ourselves.  The  least  im- 
proved are  not  thrown  to  a  distance  from  those,  who, 
through  natural  endowment  or  peculiar  excitement,  think 
inore  strongly  than  the  rest ; ;  and  why  should  such  di- 
vision exist  anywhere  ?  How  cruel  and  unchristian  are 
the  pride  and  prejudice  which  form  the  enlightened 
into  a  caste,  and  leave  the  ignorant  and  depressed  to 
strengthen  and  propagate  ignorance  and  error  without 
end. 

3.  I  proceed  to  another  evil  of  poverty,  its  disas- 
trous influence  on  the  domestic  affections.  Kindle  these 
affections  in  the  poor  man's  hut,  and  you  give  him  the 
elements  of  the  best  earthly  happiness.  But  the  more 
delicate  sentiments  find  much  to  chill  them  in  the  abodes 
of  indigence.  A.  family  crowded  into  a  single  and  often 
narrow  apartment,  which  must  answer  at  once  the  ends 
of  parlour,  kitchen,  bed-room,  nursery,  and  hospital, 
must,  without  great  energy  and  self-respect,  want  neat- 
ness, order,  and  comfort.     Its  members  are  pprpstually 
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exposed  to  annoying,  petty  interference.  The  decencies 
of  life  can  be  with  difficulty  observed.  Woman,  a  drudge, 
and  in  dirt,  loses  her  attractions.  The  young  grow  up 
without  the  modest  reserve  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  in 
which  purity  finds  so  much  of  its  defence.  Coarseness 
of  mannors  and  language,  too  sure  a  consequence  of  a 
mode  of  life  which  allows  no  seclusion,  becomes  the  habit 
almost  of  childhood,  and  hardens  the  mind  for  vicious  in- 
tercourse in  future  years.  The  want  of  a  neat,  orderly 
home,  is  among  the  chief  evils  of  the  poor.  Crowded 
in  filth,  they  cease  to  respect  one  another.  The  social 
affections  wither  amidst  perpetual  noise,  confusion,  and 
clashing  interests.  In  these  respects,  the  poor  often 
fare  worse  than  the  uncivilized.  True,  the  latter  has  a 
ruder  hut,  but  his  habits  and  tastes  lead  him  to  live 
abroad.  Around  him  is  a  boundless,  unoccupied  nature, 
where  he  ranges  at  will,  and  gratifies  his  passion  for 
liberty.  Hardened  from  infancy  against  the  elements, 
he  lives  in  the  bright  light  and  pure  air  of  heaven.  In 
the  city,  the  poor  man  must  choose  between  his  close 
room,  and  the  narrow  street.  The  appropriation  of  al- 
most every  spot  on  earth  to  private  use,  and  the  habits 
of  society,  do  not  allow  him  to  gather  his  family,  or 
meet  his  tribe,  under  a  spreading  tree.  He  has  a  home, 
without  the  comforts  of  home.  He  cannot  cheer  it  by 
inviting  his  neighbours  to  share  his  repast.  He  has  few 
topics  of  conversation  with  his  wife  and  children,  ex- 
cept their  common  wants.  Of  consequence,  sensual 
pleasures  are  the  only  means  of  ministering  to  that  crav- 
ing for  enjoyment,  which  can  never  be  destroyed  in  hu- 
man nature.  These  pleasures,  in  other  dwellings,  are 
more  or  less  refined  by  taste.  The  table  is  spread  with 
neatness  and  order ;  and  a  decency  pervades  the  meal. 
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which  shows  that  man  is  more  than  a  creature  of  sense. 
The  poor  man's  table  strewed  with  broken  food,  and 
seldom  approached  with  courtesy  and  self-respect,  serves 
too  often  to  nourish  only  a  selfish,  animal  Ufe,  and  to 
bring  the  partakers  of  it  still  nearer  to  the  brute.  I 
speak  not  of  what  is  necessary  and  universal ;  for  pov- 
erty, under  sanctifying  influences,  may  find  a  heaven  in 
its  narrow  home  ;  but  I  speak  of  tendencies  which  are 
strongj  and  which  only  a  strong  religious  influence  can 
overcome. 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  unhappy  influence  exerted 
on  the  poor.  They  live  in  the  sight  and  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  indulgences  and  gratifications,  which  are 
placed  beyond  their  reach.  Their  connexion  with  the 
aflluent,  though  not  close  enough  for  spiritual  commu- 
nication, is  near  enough  to  inflame  appetites,  desires, 
wants,  which  cannot  be  satisfied.  From  their  cheerless 
rooms,  they  look  out  on  the  abodes  of  luxury.  At  their 
cold,  coarse  meal,  they  hear  the  equipage  conveying 
others  to  tables  groaning  under  plenty,  crowned  with 
sparkling  wines,  and  fragrant  with  the  delicacies  of  every 
clime.  Fainting  with  toil,  they  meet  others  unburdened, 
as  they  think,  with  a  labor  or  a  care.  They  feel,  that 
all  life's  prizes  have  fallen  to  others.  Hence  burning 
desire.  Hence  brooding  discontent.  Hence  envy  and 
hatred.  Hence  crime,  justified  in  a  measure  to  their 
own  minds,  by  what  seem  to  them  the  unjust  and  cruel 
inequalities  of  social  life.  Here  are  some  of  the  mis- 
eries of  civilization.  The  uncivilized  man  is  not  exas- 
perated by  the  presence  of  conditions  happier  than  his 
own.  There  is  no  disproportion  between  his  idea  of 
happiness  and  his  lot.  Among  the  poor  the  dispropor- 
don  b  infinite.     You  all  understand  how  much  we  judge 
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our  lot  by  comparison.  Thus  the  very  edifices,  which 
a  century  ago  seemed  to  our  fathers  luxurious,  seem 
now  to  multitudes  hardly  comfortable,  because  surround- 
ed by  more  commodious  and  beautiful  dwellings.  We 
little  think  of  the  gloom  added  to  the  poor  by  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  rich.  ThiBy  are  preyed  on  by  artificial 
wants,  which  can  only  be  gratified  by  crime.  They  are 
surrounded  by  enjoyments,  which  fraud  or  violence 
can  make  their  own.  Unhappily  the  prevalent,  I  had 
almost  said,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rich,  increases  these 
temptations  of  the  poor.  Very  seldom'  does  a  distinct, 
authentic  voice  of  wisdom  come  to  them  from  the  high 
places  of  society,  telling  them  that  riches  are  not  hap- 
piness, and  that  a  felicity  which  riches  cannot  buy,  is 
within  reach  of  all.  Weahh-worship  is  the  spirit  of  the 
prosperous,  and  this  is  the  strongest  possible  inculcation 
of  discontent  and  crime  on  the  poor.  The  rich  satisfy 
themselves  with  giving  alms  to  the  needy.  They  think 
little  of  more  fatal  gifts,  which  they  perpetually  bestow. 
They  think  little,  that  their  spirit  and  lives,  their  self- 
indulgence  and  earthliness,  their  idolatry  of  outward 
prosperity,  and  their  contempt  of  inferior  conditions, 
are  perpetually  teaching  the  destitute,  that  there  is  but 
one  good  on  earth,  namely,  property,  the  very  good  in 
which  the  poor  have  no  share.  They  litde  think,  that 
by  these  influences  they  do  much  to  •  inflame,  embitter, 
and  degrade  the  minds  of  the  poor,  to  fasten  them  to 
the  earth,  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  Heaven. 

5.  I  pass  to  another  sore  trial  of  the  poor.  Whilst 
their  condition,  as  we  have  seen,  denies  them  many 
gratifications,  which  on  every  side  meet  their  view  and 
inflame  desire,  it  places  within  their  reach  many  debas- 
ing  gratifications.      Human   nature  has  a  strong  'thirst 
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fei-  pleasures  which  excite  it  above  its  ordioJEiiy  tone, 

which  relieve  the  monotony  of  life.  This  drives  the 
prosperous  from  their  pleasant  homes  to  scenes  of  no- 
velty and  stirring  amusement.  How  strongly  must  it 
act  on  those  who  are  weighed  down  by  anxieties  and 
privations !  How  intensely  must  the  poor  desire  to  for- 
get  for  a  time  the  wearing  realities  of  life  !  And  what 
means  of  escape  does  society  afford  or  allow  them  ? 
What  present  do  civilization  and  science  make  to  the 
poor  ?  Strong  drink,  ardent  spirits,  liquid  poison,  liquid 
fire,  a  type  of  the  fire  of  hell !  In  every  poor  man's 
neighbourhood  fiows  a  Lethean  stream,  which  laps  him 
for  a  while  in  oblivion  of  all  his  humiliations  and  sor- 
rows !  The  power  of  this  temptation  can  be  little  un- 
derstood by  those  of  us,  whoge  thirst  for  pleasure  is  reg- 
ularly supplied  by  a  succession  of  innocent  pleasures, 
who  meet  soothing  and  exciting  objects  wherever  we 
turn.  The  uneducated  poor,  without  resource  in  books, 
in  their  families,  in  a  well-spread  board,  in  cheerful 
apartments,  in  places  of  fashionable  resort,  and  pressed 
down  by  disappointment,  debt,  despondence,  and  ex- 
hausting toils,  are  driven  by  an  impulse  dreadfully  strong,  . 
to  the  haunts  of  intemperance ;  and  there  they  plunge 
into  a  misery  sorer  than  all  the  tortures  invented  by 
man.  They  quench  the  light  of  reason,  east  off  the 
characteristics  of  humanity,  blot  out  God's  image  as  far 
as  they  have  power,  and  take  their  place  among  tlie 
bnites.  Terrible  misery  !  And  this,  I  beg  you  to  re- 
member, comes  to  them  from  the  very  civilization  in 
which  they  live.  They  are  victims  to  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  arts  ;  for  these  multiply  the  poison  which 
destroys  tliem.  They  are  victims  to  the  rich  ;  for  it  is 
the  capital  of  the  rich,  which  erects  the  distillery,  and 
VOL.   IV.  24 
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surrounds  ibem  with  temptations  to  self«*murder.  They 
are  victims  to  a  partial  advancement  of  society,  which 
multiplies  gratifications  and  aJlurements,  without  awak- 
ening proportionate  moral  power  to  withstand  them. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  poverty.  It  is  a  condidoD, 
which  offers  many  and  peculiar  obstructions  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  intellect  and  affection,  of  self-respect  and 
self-control.  The  poor  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  dis- 
couraging views  of  themselves,  of  human  nature,  of  hu- 
man life.  The  consciousness  of  their  own  intellectual 
and  moral  power  slumbers.  Their  faith  in  God's  good- 
ness, in  virtue,  in  immortality,  is  obscured  hj  the  dark- 
ness of  their  present  lot.  Ignorant,  desponding,  and 
sorely  tempted,  have  they  not  solemn  claims  on  their 
more  privileged  brethren,  for  aids  which  they  have 
never  yet  received  ? 

I  have  thus  shown,  as  I  proposed,  that  the  chief 
evils  of  poverty  are  moral  in  their  origin  and  character ; 
and  for  these  I  would  awaken  your  concern.  With 
physical  sufferings  we  sympathize.  When  shall  the 
greater  misery  move  our  hearts  ?  Is  there  nothing  to 
startle  us  in  the  fact,  that  in  every  large  city  dwells  a 
multitude  of  human  beings,  falling  or  fallen  into  extreme 
moral  degradation,  living  in  dark,  filthy  houses,  or  in 
damp,  unventilated  cellars,  where  the  eye  lights  on  no 
beauty  and  the  ear  is  continually  wounded  with  discord, 
where  the  outward  gloom  is  a  type  of  the  darkened 
mind,  where  the  name  of  God  is  heard  only  when  pro- 
faned, where  charity  is  known  only  as  a  resource  for 
sloth,  where  the  child  is  trained  amidst  coarse  manners, 
impure  words,  and  the  fumes  of  intemperance,  and  is 
thence  sent  forth  to  prowl  as  a  beggar.  From  these 
abodes  issues  a  louder,  more  piercing  cry  for  help  and 
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Strength,  than  physical  want  ever  uttered.  1  do  not  mean 
that  all  the  poor  are  such  as  I  have  described.  Far 
from  it.  Among  them  are  the  **  salt  of  the  earth,"  the 
"  lights  of  the  world,"  the  elect  of  God.  There  is  no 
necessary  connexion  of  poverty  and  crime.  Christianity 
knows  no  distinction  of  rank,  and  has  proved  itself  equal 
to  the  wants  of  all  conditions  of  men.  Still  poverty 
has  tendencies  to  the  moral  degradation  which  I  have 
described  ;  and  to  counteract  these,  should  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  solemn  duties  and  precious  privileges 
bequeathed  by  Christ  to  his  followers. 

From  the  views  now  given  of  the  chief  evils  of  pov- 
erty, it  follows,  that  Moral  and  Religious  culture  is  the 
great  blessing  to  be  bestowed  on  the  poor.  By  this,  it 
is  not  intended  that  their  physical  condition  demands  no 
aid.  Let  charity  minister  to  their  pressing  wants  and 
sufierings.  But  let  us  bear  it  in  mind,  that  no  charity 
produces  permanent  good,  but  that  which  goes  beneath 
the  body,  which  reaches  the  mind,  which  touches  the 
inward  springs  of  improvement,  and  awakens  some 
strength  of  purpose,  some  pious  or  generous  emotion, 
some  self-respect.  That  charity  is  most  useful,  which 
removes  obstructions  to  well-doing  and  temptations  to 
evil  from  the  way  of  the  poor,  and  encourages  them  to 
.strive  for  their  own  true  good.  Something,  indeed,  may 
be  done  for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  indigent  by  wise 
legislation  ;  I  do  not  mean  by  poor-laws ;  but  by  en- 
actments intended  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  degrad- 
ing circumstances  from  their  condition.  For  example, 
the  laws  should  prohibit  the  letting  of  an  apartment  to 
a  poor  family,  which  is  not  tenantable,  which  cannot  but 
injure  health,  which  cannot  be  ventilated,  which  wants 
t!ie  necessary  means   of  preventing  accumulations  of 
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fihh.  Such  ordinances,  connected  with  provisions  for 
cleansing  every  alley,  and  for. carrying  pure,  wholesome 
water  in  abundance  to  every  dwelling,  would  do  not  a 
little  for  the  health,  cleanliness,  and  self-respect  of  the 
poor;  and  on  these,  their  moral  weU-being  in  no  small 
degree  depends. 

Our  chief  reliance,  however,  must  be  placed  on  more 
direct  and  powerful  means  than  legislation.  The  poor 
need,  and  must,  receive  Moral  and  Religious  Culture, 
such  as  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed.  I  say  Culture  ; 
and  I  select  this  term,  because  it  expresses  the  devcl- 
opement  of  Inward  Principles  ; .  and  without  this,  noth- 
ing effectual  can  be  done  for  rich  or  poor.  Unhappily, 
religion  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  taught  to  the  poor 
mechanically,  superficially,  as  a  tradition.  It  has  been 
imposed  on  them  as  a  restraint,  or  a  form  ;  it  has  been 
addressed  to  the  senses:,  ,or  to  the  sensual  imagination, 
and  not  to  the  higher  prbciples.  An  outward  hell,  or 
an  outward  heaven,  has  too  often  been  the  highest  mo-> 
tive  brought  to  bear  on  their  minds.  But  something 
more  is  wanted  ;  a  deeper  work,  an  inward  culture,  the 
developement  of  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  moral  will.  True  religion  is  a  life  un- 
folded within,  not  something  forced  on  us  from  abroad. 
The  poor  man  needs  an  elevating  power  within,  to  resist 
the  depressing  tendencies  of  his  outward  lot  Spiritual 
culture  is  the  only  effectual  service  we  can  send  him, 
and  let  his  misery  plead  with  us  to  bestow  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  power. 

Had  I  time,  I  might  show  that  moral  and  religious 
principles,  as  far  as  they  are  strengthened  in  the  breasts 
of  the  poor,  meet  all  the  wants  and  .evils  which  have 
now  been  portrayed ;  that  IJ^ey^ive  tt^em.  force  to  heat 
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up  against  all  the  adverse  circumstances  of  their  lot,  in-  * 
spire  them  with  self-respect,  refine  their  manners,  give 
impulse  to  their  intellectual  powers,  open  to  them  the 
springs  of  domestic  peace,  teach  them  to  see  without 
murmuring,  the  superior  enjoyments  of  others,  and  res- 
cue them  from  the  excesses  into  which  multitudes  are 
driven  by  destitution  and  despair.  But  these  topics  are 
not  only  too  extensive,  but  are  to  a  degree  familiar, 
though  by  no  means  felt  as  they  should  be.  I  conceive 
that  I  shall  better  answer  the  purpose  of  awakening  a 
spiritual  interest  in  this  class  of  society,  by  confining 
myself  to  a  single  point,  by  showing,  that  the  Moral  and 
Religious  Culture  which  I  claim  for  the  poor,  is  the 
highest  cultivation  which  a  human  being  can  receive. 
We  are  all  of  us,  I  fear,  blinded  on  this  subject,  by  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  our  own  education.  We  are 
apt  to  imagine,  that  the  only  important  culture  of  a  hu- 
man being  comes  from  libraries,  literary  institutions,  and 
elegant  accomplishments  ;  that  is,  from  means  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poor.  Advantages  ofiered  by  wealth 
seem  to  us  the  great,  and  essential  means  of  bringing 
forward  the  human  mind.  Perhaps  we  smile  at  hearing 
the  word  cultivation  applied  to  the  poor.  The  best 
light  which  their  condition  admits,  seems  darkness  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  imparted  by  our  seminaries  of 
learning  ;  and  the  highest  activity  of  mind  to  which  they 
can  be  excited,  is  scornfully  contrasted  with  what  is 
called  forth  in  their  superiors  by  works  of  philosophy 
and  genius.  There  is,  among  not  a  few,  a  contemptuous 
estimate  of  the  culture  which  may  be  extended  to  the 
poor,  of  the  good  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving  ; 
and  hence,  much  of  the  prevalent  indiflference  as  to  fur- 
nishing them  the  means  of  spiritual  growth.  Now  tliis  is 
24* 
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a  weak  and  degrading  prejudice*  I  affirm,  tliat  the  high* 
est  culture  is  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  I  affirm,  that 
the  rich  may  extend  their  most  precious  acquisitions  to 
the  poor.  There  is  nothing  in  indigence  to  exclude  the 
noblest  improvements.  The  impartial  Father  designs^ 
his  best  gifts  for  all.  iTxcIusive  good,  or  that  which  only 
a  few  can  enjoy,  is  comparatively  worthless.  Essential 
good,  is  the  most  freely  diffused.  It  is  time  to  put  away 
our  childish  notions  as  to  human. improvement;  it  is  time 
to  learn,  that  advantages  which  are  a  monopoly  of  the 
few,  are  not  necessary  to  the  developement  of  human 
nature,  that  the  soul  grows  best  by  helps  which  are 
accessible  to  all. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  cultivation  of  the  human 
being,  worthy  of  the  name,  but  that  which  begins  and 
ends  with  the  Moral  and  Religious  nature.  No  other 
teaching  can  make  a  Man.  We  are  striving,  indeed,  to 
develope  the  soul  almost  exclusively  by  intellectual 
stimulants  and  nutriment,  by  schook  and  colleges,  by 
accomplishments  and  fine  arts.  We  are  hoping  to  form 
men  and  women  by  literature  and  science ;  but  all  in 
vain.  We  shall  learn  in  time  that  moral  and  religious 
culture  is  the  foundation  and  strength  of  all  true  cultiva- 
tion ;  that  we  are  deforming  human  nature  by  the  means 
relied  on  for  its  growth,  and  that  the  poor  who  receive  a 
care  which  awakens  their  consciences  and  moral  senti* 
ments,  start  under  happier  auspices  than  the  prosperous, 
who  place  supreme  dependence  on  tlie  education  of  the 
intellect  and  the  taste. 

It  is  common  to  measure  the  cultivation  of  men  by 
their  knowledge  ;  and  this  is  certainly  an  important  ele- 
ment and  m^ans  of  improvement.  But  knowledge  is 
various,  differing  in  diffident  men  according  to  the  ob- 
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jects  which  most  engage  their  minds^ ;  and  by  •  diesd 
objects  its  worth  must  be  judged.  It  is  not  the  extent^ 
but  the  kind  of  knowledge,  which  determines  the  meas- 
ure of  cultivation.  In  truth,  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  any 
knowledge  as  extensive.  The  most  eminent  philosopher 
is  of  yesterday,  and  knows  nothing.  ?Iewton  felt  that 
he  had  gathered  but  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  a 
boundless  ocean.  The  moment  we  attempt  to  penetrate 
a  subject,  we  learn  that  it  has  unfathomable  depths.  The 
known  is  a  sign  of  the  infinite  unknown.  Every  discov^ 
ery  conducts  us  to  an  abyss  of  darkness.  In  every- 
thing, from  the  grain  of  sand  to  the  stars,  the  wise  mm 
finds  mysteries,  before  which  his  knowledge  shrinks  into 
nothingness.  It  is  the  kind,  hot  the  extent  of  knowl* 
edge,  by  which  the  advancement  of  a  human  being  must 
be  measured  ;  and  that  kind  which  alone  exalts  a  man^ 
is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  Mora)  and  Religious 
Truth,  this  is  the  treasMi*^  of  the  intellect,  and  all  ar^ 
poor  without  it.  This  transcends  physical  truth,  as  far 
as  mind  transcends  matter,  or  as  heaven  is  lifted  above 
eaiA.  Indeed^  physical  science  parts  with  its  chief 
dignity,  when  separated  from  morals;  when  it  is  not 
used  to  shadow  forth,  confirm,  and  illustrate  spiritual 
truth. 

The  true  cultivation  of  a  human  being,  consists  in 
the  developement  of  great  moral  ideas;  that  is,  the 
Ideas  of  God,  of  Duty,  of  B,ight,  of  Justice,  of  Love, 
of  Self-sacrifice,  of  Moral  Perfection  as  manifested  in 
Christ,  of  Happiness,  of  Immortality,  of  Heaven.  The 
elements  or  germs  of  these  ideas,  belong  to  every  soul, 
constitute  its  essenqe,  and  are  intended  for  endless  ex* 
pansipn.  These  are  the  chi^  distinctions  of  our  na- 
ture; ibpy  constitute  our  bumani^.  :  To  uaiold  these 
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is  the  great  work  of  our  being.  The  Light  in  which 
these  ideas  rise  on  the  mind,  the  Love  which  they 
awaken,  and  the  Force  of  Will  with  which  they  are 
brought  to  sway  the  outward  and  inward  life,  here  and 
here  only,  are  the  measures  of  human  cultivation. 

These  views  show  us,  that  the  highest  culture  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  knowledge  poured 
on  us  from  abroad,*  but  the  developement  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  the  soul  itself,  which  constitutes  the 
true  growth  of  a  human  being.  Dndoubtedly,  knowl- 
edge from  abroad  is  essential  to  the  awakening  of  these 
principles.  But  that  which  conduces  most  to  this  end, 
is  offered  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Society  and  Experi- 
ence, Nature  and  Revelation,  our  chief  moral  and  reli- 
gious teachers,  and  the  great  quickeners  of  the  soul,  do 
not  open  their  schools  to  a  few  favorites,  do  not  initiate 
a  small  caste  into  their  mysteries,  but  are  ordained  by 
God  to  be  lights  and  blessings  to  ail. 

The  highest  culture,  I  repeat  it,  is  in  reach  of  the 
poor,  and  is  sometimes  attained  by  them.  Without  sci- 
ence, they  are  often  wiser  than  the  philosopher.  The 
astronomer  disdains  them,  but  they  look  above  his  stars. 
The  geologist  disdains  them,  but  they  look  deeper  than 
the  earth's  centre  ;  they  penetrate  their  own  souls,  and 
find  there  mightier,  diviner  elements,  than  upheaved  con- 
tinents attest.  In  other  words,  the  great  ideas  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  may  be,  and  often  nre,  unfolded  more  in 
the  poor  man  than  among  the  learned  or  renowned  ;  and 
in  this  case  the  poor  man  is  the  most  cultivated.  For 
example,  take  the  idea  of  justice.  Suppose  a  man,  emi* 
nent  for  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  but  in  whom  this 
idea  is  but  faintly  developed.  By  justice  he  under- 
stands litde  more  than  respect  (br  the  rights  of  property. 
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That  it  means  respect  for  all  the  rights,  and  especially 
Car  the  moral  claims,  of  every  human  being,  of  the  low- 
est as  well  as  most  exalted,  has  perhaps  never  entered 
his  mind,  much  less  been  expanded  and  invigorated  into 
a  broad,  living  conviction.  Take  now  the  case  of  a 
poor  man,  to  whom,  under  Christ's  teaching,  the  idea  of 
the  Just  has  become  real,  clear,  bright,  and  strong ;  who 
recognises,  to  its  full  extent,  the  right  of  property, 
though  it  operates  against  himself;  but  who  does  not 
stop  here  ;  who  comprehends  the  higher  rights  of  men 
as  rational  and  moral  beings,  their  right  to  exercise  and 
unfold  all  their,  powers,  their  right  to  the  means  of  im- 
provement, their  right  to  search  fox  truth  and  to  utter 
their  honest  convictions,  their  right  to  consult  first  the 
monitor  iii.  their  own  breast^  and  to  follow  wherever  it 
leads,  their  right  to  be  esteemed  and  honored  according 
to  their. moral  effiurts,  their  right,  when  injured,  to  symr 
pathy  and  succour  against  every  oppressor.  Suppose;  I 
say,  the  poor  man  to  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  this 
enlarged  justice^  to  revere  itj  to  enthrone  it  over  his  ac- 
tions, to  render  to  every  human  being,  friend  or  foe^ 
near  or  far  off,,  whatever  is  his  due,  to  abstain  conscien- 
tiously, not  only  from  injurious  deeds,  but  from  injurious 
thoughts,  judgments,  feelings,  and  words.  Is  he  not  a 
more  cultiarajted  rnan,  and  has:  he  not  a  deeper  foundation 
and  surer  promise  of  truth,  than  the  student,  who,  with 
much  outwsgrd  knowledge,  does  not  Qomprehend  men's 
highest  rights,  whose  scientific  labors  are. perhaps  degrad- 
ed by  injustice  towards  his  rivals,  who,  had  he  power, 
would  fetter  every  intellect  which  threatens  to  outstrip 
his  own  ? 

The  great  idea  on,  which  human  cultivation  especially 
depoads,  b  that  of  God.     This  is  the  concentratton  of 
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all  that  is  beautiful,  glorious,  holy,  blessed.  It  tran- 
scends immeasurably  in  worth  and  dignity  all  the  science 
treasured  up  in  cyclopedias  or  libraries  ;  and  this  may  be 
unfolded  in  the  poor  as  truly  as  in  the  rich.  It  is  not  an 
idea  to  be  elaborated  by  studies,  which  can  be  pursued 
only  in  leisure  or  by  opulence.  Its  elements  belong  to 
every  soul,  and  are  especially  to  be  found  in  our  moral 
nature,  in  the  idea  of  duty,  in  the  feeling  of  reverence, 
in  the  approving  sentence  which  we  pass  on  virtue,  in 
our  disinterested  affections,  and  in  the  wants  and  aspira- 
tions which  carry  us  toward  the  Infinite.  There  is  but 
one  way  of  unfolding  these  germs  of  the  idea  of  God, 
and  that  is,  faithfulness  to  the  best  convictions  of  duty 
and  of  the  Divine  Will,  which  we  have  hitherto  gained. 
God  is  to  be  known  by  obedience,  by  likeness,  by  sym- 
pathy, that  is,  by  moral  means,  which  are  open  alike  to 
rich  and  poor.  Many  a  man  of  science  has  not  known 
him.  The  pride  of  science,  like  a  thick  cloud,  has 
hidden  from  the  philosopher  the  Spiritual  Sun,  the  only 
true  light,  and  for  want  of  this  quickening  ray,  he  has 
fallen  in  culture  far,  very  far,  below  the  poor% 

These  remarks  have  been  drawn  from  me  by  the 
proneness  of  our  times  to  place  human  culture  in  physi- 
cal knowledge,  and  especially  in  degrees  of  it  denied  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  To  this  knowledge  I  would  on 
no  account  deny  great  value.  In  its  place,  it  is  an  im- 
portant means  of  human  improvement.  I  look  with  ad- 
miration on  the  intellectual  force,  which  combines  and 
masters  scattered  facts,  and  by  analysis  and  comparison 
ascends  to  the  general  laws  of  the  material  universe. 
But  the  philosopher,  who  does  not  see  in  the  force  witli- 
in  him,  something  nobler  than  the  outward  nature  which 
he  analyzes,  who,  in  tracing  nlechanidal  and  ch^nical 
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ageticiea,  is  imconseious  df  a  higher  action  in  his  own 
soul,  who  is  not  led  by  all  finite  powers  to  the  Omnipo- 
tent, and  who  does  not  catch,  in  the  order  and  beauty 
of  the  universe,  some  glimpses  of  Spiritual  Perfection, 
stops  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple  of  truth.  Mis- 
erably narrow  is  the  culture  which  confines  the  soul  to 
Matter,  whjch  turns  it  to  the  Outward  as  to  something 
nobler  than  itself.  I  fear,  the  spirit  of  science,  at  the 
present  day,  is  too  often  a  degradation  rather  than  the 
true  culture  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  bowing  down  of  the 
hearen-bom  spirit  before  unthinking  mechanism.  It 
seeks  knowledge,  rather  for  animal,  transitory  purposes, 
than  for  the  nutriment  of  the  imperishable  inward  life  ; 
and  yet  the  worshippers  of  science  pity  or  contemn  the 
poor,  because  denied  this  means  of  cultivation.  Unhap- 
py poor  !  shut  out  from  libraries,  laboratories,  and  learn- 
ed institutes  !  In  view  of  this  world's  wisdom,  it  avails 
you  nothing,  that  your  own  nature,  manifested  in  your 
own  and  other  souls,  that  God's  word  and  works,  that 
the  ocean,  earth,  and  sky,  are  laid  open  to  you  ;  that  you 
may  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  Divine  Perfections, 
with  the  character  of  Christ,  with  the  duties  of  life,  with 
the  virtues,  the  generous  sacrifices,  and  the  beautiful  and 
holy  emotions,  which  are  a  revelation  and  pledge  of 
heaven.  All  these  are  nothing,  do  not  lift  you  to  the 
rank  of  cultivated  men,  because  the  mysteries  of  the  tel- 
escope and  microscope,  of  the  air-pump  and  crucible, 
are  not  revealed  to  you  !  I  would  they  were  revealed 
to  you.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  Christian 
benevolence  will  delight  in  spreading  ail  truth  and  all  re- 
finements through  all  ranks  of  society.  But  meanwhile 
be  not  discouraged.  One  ray  of  moral  and  religious 
truth  is  wordi  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schoob.     One  lefih 
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30D  from  Christ  wiU  cany,  you  higher  .tban  years  of 
study  umkr  those  who  are  too  eulig^ti^ued  to  follow  this 
celestial  guide. 

My  hearers,  do  not  contemn  the  ppor  man  for  bis  ig- 
norance. Has  he  seen  the  Right  ?  Ha$  he  felt  the 
binding  force  of  the  Everlastiiig  Moi!al  Law  ?  Has  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  in  any  of  its  forms^,  \^m  revealed  to 
bim  ?  Thea  he  :has  entered  the  highest  sphool  of  wis- 
dom. Then  a  light. has  dawned  ..ij^ittun  bim^  worth  all 
the  physical  knowledge  of  aU  worlds.  Jt  alipost  moves 
me  to  indignation,  when  I  hear  the  student  exalting  his 
science,  which  at  every  step  meets  impeeietr^ble  dark- 
ness, above  the  idea  of  Duty  and  ahove  veneration  for 
goodness  and  God.  It  is  true,,  and  oi^t  to  be  under- 
Jitood,  that  outward  nature,  hqwever  toirtured»,, probed, 
dissected,  never  reveals  truths  so  sublime  or  precious, 
as  are  wrapped  up  in  the  consciousness  of  the  meanest 
individual,  and  laid  open  to  every  eye  in  the  word  of 
Christ. 

I  trust  it  will  not  he  inferred  from  what  I  have  said  of 
the  superiority  of  moral  and  religious  culture  to  physical 
science,  that  the  former  requires  or  induces  a  neglect  or 
disparagement  of  the  latter.  No,  it  is  the  friend  of  all 
truth,  the  enemy  of  none.  It  is  propitious  to  intellect, 
and  incites  to  the  investigation  of  the  lavvs  and  order  of 
the  universe.  This  view  deserves  a  brief  illustration, 
because  an  opposite  opinion  has  sometimes  prevailed,  be- 
cause reproach  has  sometimes  been  thrown  on  religious 
culture,  as  if  it  narrowed  the  mind  and  barred  it  against 
the  lights  of  physical  science.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
groundless  charge.  Superstition  contracts  and  darkens 
the  mind  ;  but  that  living  faith  in  moral,  and  religious 
truth,  for  which  I  contend  as.  the.  highest  culture  of  rich 
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aiMl  poor,  is  in  no  respect  narrow  or  exclusive.  It  does 
not  &sten  Uie.midd  for  ever  on  a  few  barren  doctrines. 
In  proportion  to  hs  growth,  tt  cherishes  our  whole  na- 
ture, j^ves  a  wide  range  to  thought,  opens  the  intellect  to 
t^  true,  and  the  imagination  to  the  beautiful.  The 
great  principles  of  moral  and  religious  science,  are,  above 
all  Qthers,  fruitful,  life*giving,  and  have  intimate  connex- 
ions with  all  other  truth.  The  Love  towards  God  and 
man,  which  is  the  centre  in  whi6h  they  meet,  is  the  very 
spirit  of  research  into  nature.  It  finds  perpetual  delight 
in  tracing  out  the  harmonies  and  vast  and  beneficent  ar- 
rangeinents  of  creation,  and  inspires  an  interest  in  the 
works  of  the  Universal  Father,  more  profound,  intense, 
enduring,  than  philosophical  curiosity.  I  conceive,  too, 
that  faith  in  moral  and  religious  truth  has  strong  affinities 
with  the  scientific  spirit,  and  thus  contributes  to  its  per- 
fection. Both,  for  example,  have  the  same  objects,  that 
is,  universal  truths.  As  another  coincidence,  I  would 
observe,  that  it  is  the  highest  prerogative  of  scientific 
genius,  to  interpret  obscure  signs,  to  dart  from  faint  hints 
to  sublime  discoveries,  to  read  in  a  few  fragments  the 
history  of  vanished  worlds  and  ages,  to  detect  in  the  fall- 
ing apple  the  law  which  rules  the  spheres.  Now  it  is  the 
property  of  moral  and  religious  faith,  to  see  in  the  finite 
the  manifestation  of  the  Infinite,  in  the  present  the  germ 
of  the  boundless  future,  in  the  visible  the  traces  of  the 
Incomprehensible  Unseen,  in  the  powers  and  wants  of 
the  soul  its  imperishable  destiny.  Such  is  the  harmony 
between  the  religious  and  the  philosophical  spirit.  It  is 
to  a  higher  moral  and  religious  culture,  that  I  look  for  a 
higher  interpretation  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature,  we 
must  remember,  had  their  origin  in  the  Mind  C)f  God. 
Of  this  they  are  the  product,  expression,  and  type;  ana 
VOL.  IV.  35 
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I  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  human  mind  wfaioh  best 
understands,  and  which  partakes  most  largely  of  the  di- 
vine, has  a  power  of  interpreting  nature,  which  is  ac- 
corded to  no  other.  It  has  harmonies  with  the  system ' 
which  it  is  to  unfold.  It  contains  in  itself  the  principles 
which  gave  birth  to  creation.  As  yet,  science  has  hard- 
ly penetrated  benead)  the  surface  of  nature.  The  prin- 
ciples of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  which  all  organized 
beings  around  us  are  but  varied  modifications,  the  forces 
which  pervade  or  constitute  matter,  and  the  links  be- 
tween matter  and  mind,  are  as  yet  wrapped  in  darkness  ; 
and  how  little  is  known  of  the  adaptadons  of  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  world  to  one  another  !  Whence  is  light 
to  break  in  on  these  depths  of  creative  wisdom  ? .  I  look 
for  it  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  baptized,  hallowed,  ex- 
alted, made  piercing  by  a  new  culture  of  the  moral  and 
religious  principles  of  the  human  soul. 

The  topic  opens  before  me  as  I  advance.  The  supe- 
riority of  moral  and  religious  to  all  other  culture,  is  con* 
firmed  by  a  tlirong  of  arguments  not  yet  touched.  The 
peculiar  wisdom  which  this  culture  gives,  by  revealing  to 
us  the  end,  the  Ultimate  Good  of  our  being,  which 
nothing  else  teaches  ;  the  peculiar  power  which  it  gives, 
power  over  ourselves,  so  superior  to  the  most  extensive 
sway  over  the  outward  universe  ;  the  necessity  of  moral 
and  religious  culture  to  make  knowledge  a  blessing,  to 
save  it  firom  being  a  curse  ;  these  are  weighty  constdera- 
tions  which  press  on  my  mind,  but  cannot  be  urged. 
They  all  go  to  show,  that  the  culture  which  the  poor 
may  receive,  is  worth  all  others  ;  that  in  sending  among 
them  religious  and  moral  influences,  you  send  the  highest 
good  of  the  universe. 

My  friends,  I  have  now  set  before  you  the  chief  evils 
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of  the  poor,  and  have  shown  you  the  greatness  and  dig- 
nity of  the  culture  which  is  within  their  reach  ;  and  the 
great  conviction,  which  I  wish  by  these  views  to  carry 
home  to  every  mind,  is,  that  we  are  solemnly  bound  to 
cherish  and  manifest  a  strong  moral  and  religious  interest 
in  the  poor  ;  and  to  give  them,  as  far  as  we  have  power, 
the  means  of  moral  and  religious  cultivation.  Your 
sympathies  with  their  bodily  wants  and  pains,  I,  of 
course,  would  not  weaken.  We  must  not  neglect  their 
bodies  under  pretence  of  caring  for  their  souls  ;  nor 
must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine,  that  in  providing 
for  their  outward  wants,  we  have  acquitted  ourselves  of 
all  Christian  obligations.  To  scatter  from  our  abundance 
occasional  alms,  is  not  enough  ;  we  must  bring  them  to 
our  minds  as  susceptible  of  deeper  evils  than  hunger  and 
cold  ;  and  as  formed  for  higher  good  than  food  or  the 
cheering  flame.  The  love  of  Christ  toward  them, 
should  seem  to  us  no  extravagance,  no  blind  enthusiasm, 
but  a  love  due  to  human,  nature  in  all  its  forms.  To 
look  beyond  the  outward  to  the  spiritual  in  man,  is  the 
great  distinction  of  Christian  love.  The  soul  of  a  fel- 
low-creHture  must  come  out,  if  I  may  so  say,  and  be- 
come more  visible  and  prominent  to  us  than  his  bodily 
frame.  To  see  and  estimate  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
poor,  is  greater  wisdom  than  to  span  earth  or  heaven. 
To  elevate  this,  is  a  greater  work  than  to  build  cities. 
To  give  moral  life  to  the  fallen,  is  a  higher  achievement 
than  to  raise  the  dead  from  their  graves.  Such  is  the 
philanthropy  which  characterizes  our  religion ;  and  with- 
out this,  we  can  do  little  efTectual  good  to  the  poor. 

I  am  here  teaching  a  difficuh,  but  great  duty.  To 
acquire  and  maintain  an  unaffected  conviction  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  spiritual  in  man  to  every  thing  outward,  is 
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a  bard  task,  especially  to  the  prosperous,  and  yet:  amon^ 
the  most  essential.  In  the  poor  injan,  walking  through 
our  streets,  with  a  haggard  countenance  and  tottering 
step,  we  ought  to  see  somethidg  greater  than  all  the  opu* 
lence  and  splendor  which  surround  him.  On  this  fouoda* 
tion  of  respect  for  every  soul,  are  built  all  social  duties, 
and  none  can  be  thoroughly  performed  without  it.  On 
this  point  I  feel  that  I  use  no  swollen  language.  Words 
cannot  exa^erate  the  worth  of  the  soul.  We  have  all 
felt  when  looking  above  us  into  the  atmosphere,  that 
there  was  an  infinity  of  space,  which  we  could  not  ex- 
plore. When  I  look  into  roan^s  spirit  and  see  there  the 
germs  of  an  immortal  life,  I  feel  more  deeply  that  an  in- 
finity lies  hid  beyond  what  I  see.  In  the  idea  of  Duty, 
which  springs  up  in  every  human  heart,  I  discern  a  Law 
more  sacred  and  boundless  than  gravitalion,  which  hinds 
the  soul  to  a  more  glorious  universe  than  fb^t  to  which 
attraction  binds  the  body,  and  which  is  to  endure  though 
the  laws  of  physical  nature  pass,  alvay.  £v.ery  iQoral 
sentiment,  every  intellectual  action,  is  to  tne  a  hint,  a 
prophetic  sign,  of  a  spiritnal  pow^r  to  b^  expanded  for 
€ver,  just  as  a  faint,  ray  from  a  distant  stw  i&  ai^ificant 
of  unimaginable  splendor.  And  if  .thi^  be  trtiie,  is  not  a 
human  being  wronged,  greatly  wronged,  who.^waken^  in 
his  fellow-creatures  no  moral  concern,  who  reqi^ives  from 
them  no  spiritual  care  ? 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  country,  that  the  civil  and 
political  rights  of  every  human  being  are  secured  ;  that 
impartial  law  watches  alike  over  rich  and  poor..  But 
man  has  other,  and  more  important,  than  civil  rights; 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  poor.  To  him  who 
owns  nothing,  what  avails  it  that  he  lives  in  a  country 
where  property  is  inviolable  ;  or  what  mi^ty  boon  is  It 
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to  him,  that  every  citizen  is  eligible  to  ofiSce,  when  his 
cooditioa  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  promotion  ?  To  the 
poor,  as  to  all  men,  moral  rights  are  most  important ; 
the  right  to  be  regarded  according  to  their  nature,  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  animals  or  material  instruments, 
but  as  men;  the  right  to  be  esteemed  and  honored, 
according  to  their  fidelity  to  the  moral  law ;  and  their 
right  to  whatever  aids  their  fellow-beings  can  offer  for 
their  improvement,  for  the  growth  of  their  highest  pow- 
ers. l*hese  rights  are  founded  on  the  supremacy  of  die 
moral  nature,  and  until  they  are  recognised  the  poor  are 
deeply  wronged. 

Our  whole  connexion  with  the  poor  should  tend  to 
awaken  in  them  the  consciousness  of  their  moral  powers 
and  responsibility,  and  to  raise  ttiem  in  spirit  and  hope 
above  their  lot.  They  sliould  be  aided  to  know  them- 
selves, by  the  estimate  we  form  of  them.  They  should 
be  rescued  from  self-contempt,  by  seeing  others  im- 
pressed with  the  great  purpose  ofvtheir  being.  We 
may  call  the  poor  unfortunate,  but  never  call  them  low. 
If  faithful  to  their  light,  they  stand  among'  the  high. 
They  have  no  superiors,  but  in  those  who  follow  a 
brighter,  purer  light ;  and  to  withhold  from  them  re- 
spect, is  to  defraud  their  virtue  of  a  support,  which  is 
among  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man.  Are  they  morally 
fallen  and  lost?  They  should  still  learn,  in  our  unaf- 
fected concern,  the  worth  of  the  fallen  soul,  and  learn 
that  nothing  seems  to  us  so  fearful  as  its  degradation. 

This  moral,  spiritual  interest  in  the  poor,  we  should 
express  and  make  effeetqal,  by  approaching  them,  by 
establishing  an  iatercourse  with  them,  as  far  as  consists 
with  other  duties.  We  must  live  with  them,  not  as 
another  race,  but  as  brethren.  Our  Christian  principles 
26» 
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must  work  a  new  miracle,  must  exorcise  and  expel  the 
spirit  of  caste.  The  outward  distinctions  of  life  must 
seem  to  us  not  ^'  a  great  gulf,"  but  superficial  lines, 
which  the  chances  of  a  day  may  blot  out,  and  which  are 
broad  only  to  the  narrow-minded.  How  can  the  edu- 
cated, and  improved  communicate  themselves  to  their 
less  favored  fellow-creatures,  but  by  coming  near  them  i 
The  strength,  happiness,  and  true  civilization  of  a  com* 
munity,  are  determined  by  nothing  more  than  by  this 
fraternal  union  among  all  conditions  of  men.  Without 
this,  a  civil  war  virtually  rages  in  a  state.  For  the 
sake  of  rich  as  well  as  poor,  there  should  be  a  mutual 
interest  binding  them  together  ;  there  should  be  but  one 
caste,  that  of  humanity. 

To  render  this  connexion  interesting  and  useful,  we 
must  value  and  cultivate  the  power  of  acting  morally  on 
the  poor.  There  is  no  art  so  divine  as  that  of  reaching 
and  quickening  other  minds.  Do  not  tell  me  you  are 
unequal  to  this  task.  What !  call  yourselves  educated, 
and  yet  want  power  to  approach  and  aid  your  unim- 
proved feliow-creatures  ?  Of  what  use  is  education,  if 
it  do  not  fit  us  to  receive  and  give  freely  in  our  various 
social  connexions  ?  How  wasted  has  been  our  youth, 
if  it  has  taught  us  only  the  dialect  and  iilanners  of  a  se- 
lect class,  and  not  taught  us  the  language  of  humanity, 
not  taught  us  to  mix  with  and  act  on  the  mass  of  our 
fellow-creatures  ?  How  far  are  you  raised  above  the 
poor,  if  you  cannot  comprehend,  guide,  or  sway  them  ? 
The  chief  endowment  of  a  social  being,  I  mean  the 
power  of  imparting  what  is  true  and  good  in  your  own 
souls,  you  have  yet  to  learn.  You  cannot  learn  it  too 
soon. 

Yes,  I  call  you  to  seek  and  use  the  power  of  qpeok^ 
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ing  to  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  poor,  and  especially 
of  the  poor  child.  Strive,  each  of  you,  to  bring  at 
least  one  human  being  to  the  happiness  for  which  God 
made  him.  Awaken  him  to  some  inward  moral  activity, 
for  on  this,  not  on  mere  outward  teaching,  the  improve- 
ment of  rich  and  poor  alike  depends.  Strive  to  raise 
him  above  the  crushing  necessities  of  the  body,  by 
turning  him  to  the  great,  kindling  purpose  of  his  be- 
ing. Show  him,  that  the  fountain  of  aU  happiness  is 
within  us,  and  that  this  fountain  may  be  opened  alike 
in  every  soul.  Show  him,  how  much  virtue  and  peace 
he  may  gain  by  fidelity  to  his  domestic  relations ;  how 
much  progress  he  may  make  by  devout  and  resolute  use 
of  his  best  opportunities  ;  what  a  near  union  he  may 
form  with  God ;  how  beneficent  an  influence  he  may 
exert  in  his  narrow  sphere  ;  what  heroism  may  be  exer- 
cised amidst  privations  and  pains  ;  how  suffering  ^aay 
be  turned  to  glory  ;  how  heaven  may  begin  in  the  most 
unprosperous  condition  on  earth.  Surely  he  who  can 
c^arry  such  truths  to  any  human  being,  is  charged  with 
a  glorious  mission  from  above. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  urged  on  all  who  hear  me, 
a  personal  bterest  in  the  moral  well-being  of  the  poor. 
1  am  aware,  however,  that  many  can  devote  but  little 
personal  care  to  this  work.  But  what  they  cannot  do 
themselves,  they  can  do  by  others ;  and  this  I  hold  to 
be  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties  as  Chrbtians.  If  we 
cannot  often  visit  the  poor  ourselves,  we  may  send 
those  who  are  qualified  to  serve  them  better.  We  can 
support  ministers  to  study  and  apply  the  means  of  en- 
lightening, comforting,  reforming,  and  saving  the  igno- 
rant and  depressed.  Every  man,  whom  God  has  pros- 
pered, is  bound  to  contribute  to  this  work.     The  Chris- 
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tian  mioistry  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  all^  but  above  all 
to  the  poor.  We,  who  have  leisure  and  quiet  homes, 
and  can  gather  round  us  the  teachers  of  all  ages  m  theii 
writings,  can  better  dispense  with  the  living  teacher, 
than  the  poor,  w*ho  are  unused  to  learn  from  books, 
and  unaccustomed  to  mental  effort,  who  can  only  learn 
through  the  eye  and  ear,  through  the  kind  look  and 
the  thrilling  voice.  S^sd  them  the  ministers  of  God's 
truth  and  grace.  And  think  not,  that  this  office  may 
be  filled  by  any  who  will  take  it.  There  are  some  1 
know,  perhaps  not  a  few,  who  suppose  the  most  common 
capacities  equal  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  general, 
and  who,  of  course,  will  incline  to  devolve  the  office  of 
teaching  the  ignorant  and  destitute  on  men  unfit  for 
other  vocations.  Away  with  this  disgraceful  error !  If 
there  be  an  office  worthy  of  angels,  it  is  that  of  teach- 
ing i^hristian  truth.  The  Son  of  God  hallowed  it,  by 
sustaining  it  in  bis  own  person.  All  other  labors  sink 
before  it.  Royalty  is  impotence  and  a  vulgar  show, 
compared  with  the  deep  and  quickening  power,  which 
many  a  Christian  teacher  has  exerted  on  the  immortal 
soul.  Profound  intellect,  creative  genius,  thrilling  elo- 
quence, can  nowhere  find  such  scope  and  excitement, 
as  in  the  study  and  communication  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth,  as  in  breathing  into  other  minds  the  wis- 
tlom  and  love  which  were  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
the  time  will  come,  when  they  will  joyfully  consecrate 
themselves  to  this  as  tlieir  true  sphere*  That  the  min- 
istry of  the  poor  may  be  sustained  by  a  man  wanting 
some  qualifications  for  a  common  congregation,  is  true ; 
but  he  needs  no  ordinary  giftS)  a  sound  judgment,  a 
clear  mind,  an  insight  into  human  nature,  a  spirit  of 
patient  research,  the  power  of  familiar  and  strikiog  iUus- 
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tration  of  tnitb,  a  glowing  heart,  an  unaffected  self* 
devotion  to  the  service  of  mankind.  Such  men  we  are 
bound  to  provide  for  the  poor,  if  thej  can  be  secured. 
He  who  will  not  contribute  to  the  morsil  and  religious 
culture  of  the  destitute,  is  unworthy  to  live  in  Christen- 
dom. He  deserves  to  be  banished  beyond  the  light 
which  he  will  not  spread.  Let  him  deny  his  religion 
if  he  will ;  but  to  believe  in  it,  and  yet  not  seek  to  im-* 
part  it  to  those  who  can  receive  no  other  treasure,  is  to 
east  contempt  on  its  excellence,  and  to  harden  himself 
against  the  most  sacred  claims  of  humanity. 

My  friends,  it  is  a  cause  of  gratitude,  that  so  much 
has  been  done  in  this  city  to  furnish  such  a  ministry 
as  now  has  been  described.  The  poor,  I  believe,  are 
provided  for  here  as  in  no  other  place  in  our  country. 
The  Fraternity  of  Churches,  which  I  address,  have  in 
their  service  three  ministers  for  this  work,  and  the  num- 
ber, it  is  expected,  will  be  increased  ;  and  we  aU  know 
that  they  have  not  labored  in  vain.  Their  good  influ- 
ence we  cannot  doubt.  The  cause  has  been  signally 
prospered  by  God.  Since  the  institution  of  this  minis- 
try, it  has  not  only  carried  instruction,  counsel,  reproof, 
hope,  and  moral  strength  to  multitudes,  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  heard  no  encouraging  voice,  would  have 
met  no  outward  remembrances  of  Christian  duty.  It 
has  produced  in  other  classes  of  society  still  more  prom- 
ising effects.  It  has  produced  a  connexion  of  the  rich 
with  the  poor,  a  knowledge  of  their  real  state  and  wants, 
a  sympathy  with  them,  an  interest  in  their  well-being, 
which  are  the  signs  of  a  lasting  improvement  in  society. 
This  ministry  has  not  been  lifeless  machinery.  It  has 
vhality,  earnestness,  force.  It  does  not  rest  in  a  round 
of  regular  services,  but  seeks  new  means  of  reaching  thev 
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poor.  It  particularly  seeks  to  act  on  the  childreD.  Not 
content  with  gathering  them  in  Sunday-schools,  it  forms 
congregations  of  them  for  worship,  and  adapts  to  them 
the  ordinary  services  of  the  church,  so  as  to  fix  attention 
and  touch  the  heart.  What  an  mvaluable  service  to 
humanity  !  Formerly,  these  children,  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  public  worship,  never  guided  by  their 
parents  to  the  house  of  prayer,  wasted  and  worse  than 
wasted  the  Sunday  in  the  streets,  and  found  or  made 
this  holy  season,  a  day  of  peculiar  temptation  and  crime. 
Whilst  the  ministers  of  the  poor  are  faithful  to  the  adult, 
they  give  a  special  care  to  children,  and  through  the 
child  often  reach  the  parent's  heart.  Through  their 
efforts,  the  young  who  had  been  brought  up  to  beg, 
have  often  been  sent  to  the  public  school  or  the  Sunday 
school,  and  in  this  way  many  a  heedless  foot,  going 
down  to  rub,  has  been  turned  to  the  path  of  duty.  It 
is  confidently  stated,  that  since  the  establishment  of  thui 
ministry  a  few  years  ago,  street  beggary  has  decreased, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population. 
Happily,  men  of  intelligence  and  noble  hearts  are  willing 
to  enter  this  field,  and  new  laborers  are  needed.  It  is 
important  that  the  ministers  of  the  poor  should  extend 
their  care  beyond  the  most  indigent,  to  that  class  from 
which  the  ranks  of  indigence  are  recruited,  I  mean  to 
that  class  of  laborers  who  are  hovering  over  the  brink 
of  poverty,  who  depend  on  each  day's  toil  for  each 
day's  food,  and  whom  a  short  sickness  or  deficiency  of 
employment  reduces  to  want.  Among  these,  the  de* 
grading  infidelity  of  our  days  finds  many  of  its  victims, 
and  on  this  account  they  peculiarly  need  to  be  visited 
by  Christian  friendship,  and  the  light  of  truth.  To  con-, 
nect  these  with  regular  congregations,  and  to  incite  them 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  public  worship,   some 
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part  of  what  they  now  too  generally  expend  in  perni- 
cious indulgences,  would  be  to  render  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  morals  and  religion. 

The  work  of  a  minister  for  the  poor,  covers  much 
ground,  and  it  demands  superior  minds.  This  body  of 
men  are  set  apart,  not  only  to  act  on  individuals,  but 
to  study  poverty  in  all  its  aspects,  in  its  causes,  its  in- 
fluences, its  various  shapes,  its  growth,  and  its  decline, 
and  thus  to  give  light  to  the  legislator  and  philanthropist 
in  the  great  work  of  its  prevention  and  cure.  To  me, 
this  ministry  is  peculiarly  interesting,  regarded  as  tlie 
beginning  of  a  series  of  operations  for  banishing  from 
society  its  chief  calamity  and  reproach,  and  for  chang- 
ing the  face  of  the  civilized  and  Christian  world.  I  see 
in  it  the  expression  of  a  silently  growing  purpose,  that 
Christian  communities  shall  not  always  be  deformed  and 
disgraced  by  the  presence  of  an  ignorant,  destitute,  mis- 
erable horde ;  that  in  the  bosom  of  civilization  there 
shall  no  longer  exist  a  niore  wretched,  degraded  portion 
of  human  beings,  than  can  be  found  in  savage  life. 
This  horrible  contrast  of  condition,  which  all  large  cit- 
ies present,  has  existed  too  long.  Shall  it  endure  for 
ever  }  My  friends,  we  all,  as  well  as  others,  have 
hitherto  been  dreadfully  insensible  to  this  sorest  evil 
under  the  sun.  Long  use  has  hardened  us  to  it.  We 
have  lived  comfortably,  perhaps  luxuriously,  in  our 
dwellings,  whilst  within  a  stone's  throw,  were  fellow- 
creatures,  the  children  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  as  no- 
bly born  and  gifted  as  ourselves,  in  whose  countenances 
might  be  read  brutal  ignorance,  hopeless  misery,  and 
degrading  vice.  We  have  passed  them  in  the  street, 
not  only  without  a  tear  but  without  a  thought.  O,  how 
seldom  has  a  pang  shot  through  our  hearts  at  the  sight 
of  our  ruined  fellow-creatures  !     Shall  this  insensibility 
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continue  for  ever?  Shall  not  a  new  love  succeed  to 
this  iron  hardness  of  heart  ?  Do  not  call  the  evil  reme- 
diless. Sure  I  am,  that  at  this  moment  there  is  enough 
of  piety,  philanthropy,  and  moral  power  in  this  com- 
munity, to  work  deep  changes  in  the  poorer  classes, 
could  these  enei^es,  now  scattered  and  slumbering,  be 
brought  to  bear  wisely  and  perseveringly  on  the  task. 
Shall  we  decline  this  work  ?  If  so,  we  decline  the 
noblest  labor  of  philanthropy.  If  so,  we  must  suffer, 
and  we  ought  to  suffer.  Society  ought  to  be  troubled, 
to  be  shaken,  yea  convulsed,  until  its  solemn  debt  to  the 
ignorant  and  poor  be  paid.  Poor  there  will  be,  but 
they  need  not,  must  not  exist  as  a  degraded,  hopeless 
caste.  They  need  not,  must  not  be  cut  off  from  the 
brotherhood  of  humanity.  Their  children  must  not  be 
left  to  inherit  and  propagate  their  crimes  and  woes.  To 
put  an  end  to  such  a  class,  is  the  highest  office  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy.  Do  you  ask  how  it  is  to  be  done  ? 
I  answer,  Christianity  has  wrought  mighty  revolutions, 
and  in  these  we  have  an  earnest  of  what  it  is  able  and 
destined  to  accomplish.  Let  us  bring  this  into  new 
contact  with  the  poor.  Let  us  send  forth  men,  imbued 
with  its  spirit,  to  preach  it  to  the  poor,  and  still  more  to 
study  poverty  in  all  its  forms,  that  the  moral  pestilence 
which  has  so  long  ravaged  the  Christian  world,  may  at 
last  be  stayed. 

I  now  see  before  me  the  representatives  of  several 
congregations  of  this  city,  which  have  united  to  support 
the  ministry  for  the  poor.  Thanks  to  God,  for  this 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity. 
This  connexion,  framed  only  for  purposes  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  looldng  only  to  the  spiritual  relief  of  our 
depressed  fellow-creatures,  and  incapable  of  being  r>^^ 
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the  happiest  means  whi^h  could  be  devisedj  to  bring  our 
cbu£cbes  iiito  stronger  sympathy  and  closer  friendship, 
with<Hit  infringing9*in  the  smallest  degree^  that  principle 
pf  independence  or  self-government  on  which  they  are 
built.  Is  it  not  a  plain  truth,  that  every  Christian  con- 
gregatipn,  besides  providing  for  its  own  spiritual  wants, 
is  \^omi  to  devote  itself  to  the  general  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  provide  for  spreading  its  own  light  and 
privileges  to  the  destitute  ?  By  this  fraternity  we  are 
discharging,. in  part,  this  sacred  obligation..  May  it  be 
sustained  with  increasing  zeal,  with  unshaken  &ith,  with 
glorious  success. 

My  friends,  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  urge  you 
to  contribute  of  your  substance  to  the  work  which  has 
Qow-  been  laid  before  you  ?  I  am  speakbg  to  the  pros* 
perous.  Let  the  Goodness  which  has .  prospered  you, 
teach  you  the  spirit  in  which  your  wealth  or  competence 
should  be  used.  Wliat  is.  the  true  use  of  prosperity  ? 
Not  to  minister'  to  seif-^indu^ence  and  ostentation  ;  not 
to  widen  the  space  between  you  and  the  less  prosper- 
ous ;  not  to  multiply  signs  of  superior  rank  ;  not  to 
raise  us  to  an  eminence,  whence  we  may  look  down  on 
the  multitude  as  an  inferior  race  ;  but  to  multiply  our 
bonds  of  union  with  our  fellow-creatures,  to  spread  our 
sympathies  far  and  wide,  to  give  us  nobler  spheres  of 
action,  to  make  us  more  eminently  the  delegates  and 
representatives  of  divine  beneficence.  What  is  the  true 
use  of  increasing  wealth  in  a  city  ?  It  is  not,  that  more 
magnificent  structures  should  bis  reared,  but  that  our 
dwellings  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more  intelligent  and 
virtuous  people  ;  that  institutions  for  awakening  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
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whole  community ;  that  the  individtml  may  be  carried 
forward  to  his  true  happiness  and  perfection  ;  that  so- 
ciety may  be  bound  together  by  stronger  and  purer 
bonds,  and  that  the  rigid  laws  of  earthly  governments 
may  be  more  and  more  superseded  by  the  Law  of 
Love.  Without  such  influences,  wealth  is  turned  into 
a  snare  and  curse.  If,  indeed,  our  prosperity  is  to  be 
used  to  spread  luxurious  and  sel6sh  modes  of  life,  to 
form  a  frivolous  class  of  fashion,  to  produce  more  strik* 
ing  contrasts  between  unfeeling  opulence  and  abject  pen- 
ury, to  corrupt  manners  and  harden  the  heart,  better 
were  it  for  us,  that,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  it 
should  be  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  avails 
little,  that  intercourse  is  more  polished,  and  a  new  grace 
is  thrown  over  life.  The  simple  question  is.  Do  we 
better  understand  and  more  strongly  feel  our  relations  to 
God  and  to  our  fellow-creatures  ?  Without  this,  our 
boasted  civilissation  is  a  whited  sepulchre,  fair  to  the 
eye,  but  inwardly  '^  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all 
uncleanness."  —  But  I  cannot  end  this  discourse  with 
the  voice  of  warning.  You  deserve  to  hear  the  voice 
of  encouragement  and  hope.  One  good  work  you  are 
canying  on,  as  this  anniversary  testifies.  One  institu- 
tion for  instructing  the  ignorant  and  raising  up  the  fallen, 
you  have  sustained.  liCt  it  not  fall.  ^Extend  and 
strengthen  it.  Make  it  permanent.  Bind  it  up  with 
the  institutions  which  you  support  for  your  own  religious 
improvement.  Transmit  it  to  your  children.  Let  your 
children  learn,  from  this  your  example,  to  take  part  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  of  prophets  and  apostles,  of  holy 
men  of  all  ages,  in  the  work  of  regenerating  society, 
and  of  extending  to  the  whole  human  family,  the  light 
and  blessings  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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DISCOURSE 

AT  THB 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, 

NxwroRT,  Rhode  Island,  Jul/  27, 1836. 


JoHir  iv.  93,  S4 :  "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  trne 
wonhippen  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  fov 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  Spirit ;  aod 
they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

The  dedication  of  an  edifice  to  the  worship  of  God 
is  a  proper  subject  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Even  if  the 
consecration  be  made  by  Christians  from  whom  we 
differ  in  opinion,  we  should  still  find  satisfaction  in  tlie 
service.  We  should  desire  that  our  neighbours,  whose 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty  require  theni  to  separate 
from  us  in  religious  services,  should  enjoy  the  same 
accommodations  with  ourselves  ;  and  it  should  comfort 
us  to  think,  that  Christianity  is  so  eminently  "the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  its  great  truths  so  plain 
and  so  quickening,  that  among  all  sects  acknowledging 
Christ  and  consulting  his  word,  its  purifying  influences, 
however  counteracted  by  erroneous  views,  will  more  or 
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less  be  felt.  We  should  rejoice  to  think,  that  God  can 
be  monopolized  by  no  party ;  that  his  spirit  is  a  uni- 
versal presence;  that  religion,  having  its  root  in  the 
soul  of  man,  can  live  and  flourish  amidst  many  errors ; 
that  truth  and  goodness  can  no  more  be  confined  to  a 
single  church,  than  the  light  of  the  sun  can  be  shut  up 
in  a  private  dwelling  ;  that  amidst  all  the  diversities  of 
forms,  names,  and  creeds^  acceptable  worship  may  be 
ofiered  to  God,  and  the  soul  ascend  to  Heaven. 

It  is  the  custom  of  our  times  to  erect  beautiful  struc- 
tures for  the  purposes  of  the  present  life,  for  legislation, 
for  literature,  for  the  arts.  But  important  as  these 
interests  are,  they  are  not  the  noblest.  Man's  highest 
relations  are  not  political,  earthly,  human.  His  whole 
nature  is  not  exhausted  in  studying  and  subduing  out- 
ward nature,  in  establishing  outward  order,  in  storing 
the  mind  with  knowledge  which  may  adorn  and  com- 
fort his  outward  life.  He  has  wants  too  deep,  atid 
powers  and  affections  too  large  for  the  outward  world. 
He  comes  from  God.  His  closest  connexion  is  with 
God ;  and  he  can  find  life  and  peace  only  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  Creator.  Man's  glory  or  true  end  is 
not  revealed  to  us  in  the  most  magnificent  structure 
which  the  architect  ever  reared  for  earthly  uses.  An 
humble  spire  pointing  Heavenward  from  an  obscure 
church,  speaks  of  man's  nature,  man's  dignity,  man's 
destiny,  more  eloquently  than  all  the  columns  and  arches 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  mausoleums  of  Asia,  or  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  Is  it  not  meet,  then,  to  be  grateful 
and  joyful,  when  a  house  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  cf 
God  .? 

This  edifice  where  we  now  meet  is  not  indeed  wholly 
new*     Its  frame  is  older  than  the  oldest  of  us.     But  so 
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great  are  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  that, 
were  tbey  who  laid  its  foundations  to  revisit  the  earth, 
they  would  trace  hardly  a  feature  of  their  work ;  and 
as  it  is  now  entered  by  a  new  religious  congregation, 
there  is  a  fitness  in  the  present  solemnity,  by  which  we 
dedicate  it  to  the  worship  of  God.  My  purpose  in  this 
discourse,  is  to  show  that  we  should  enter  this  edifice 
with  gratitude  and  joy  ;  first,  because  it  is  dedicated  to 
Worsliip  in  die  most  general  sense  of  that  term  ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  on  account  of  the  particular  wor- 
ship to  which  it  is  set  apart.  I  shall  close  with  some 
remarks  of  a  personal  and  local  character,  which  may 
be  allowed  to  one  who  was  born  and  brought  up  on  this 
island,  whose  heart  swells  with  local  attachment,  and 
whose  memory  is  crowded  with  past  years,  as  he  stands, 
after  a  long  absence,  within  these  walls  where  he  sat 
in  his  childhood,  and  where  some  of  his  earliest  im« 
pressions  were  received. 

I.  We  ought  to  enter  this  house  with  gratitude  and 
joy,  for  it  is  dedicated  to  Worship.  Its  end  is,  that 
men  should  meet  within  its  walb  to  pay  religious  hom- 
age ;  to  express  and  strengthen  pious  veneration,  love, 
thankfulness,  and  confidence  ;  to  seek  and  receive  pure 
influences  from  above ;  to  learn  the  will  of  God ;  and 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  virtue  in  which  he 
delights.  This  edifice  is  reared  to  the  glory  of  God, 
reared  like  the  universe  to  echo  with  his  praise,  to  be 
a  monument  to  his  being,  perfection,  and  dominion. 
Worship  is  man^s  highest  end,  for  it  is  the  employment 
of  his  highest  faculties  and  afi^ections  on  the  sublimest 
object.  We  have  much  for  which  to  thank  God,  hut 
for  Qothing  so  much  as  for  the  power  of  knowmg  apd 
26* 
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adoring  Himself.  This  creation  is  a  glorious  spec* 
tacle ;  but  there  is  a  more  glorious  existence  for  our 
minds  and  hearts,  and  that  is  the  Creator.  There  is 
something  divine  in  the  faculties  by  which  we  study 
the  visible  world,  and  subject  it  to  our  wills,  comfort, 
enjoyment.  But  it  is  a  diviner  faculty,  by  which  we 
penetrate  beyond  the  visible,  free  ourselves  of  the  infinite 
and  the  mutable,  and  ascend  to  the  Infinite  and  the 
Eternal.  It  is  good  to  make  earth  and  ocean,  winds 
and  flames,  sun  and  stars,  tributary  to  our  present  well- 
being.  How  much  better  to  make  them  ministers  to 
our  spiritual  wants,  teachers  of  heavenly  truth,  guides 
to  a  more  glorious  Being  than  themselves,  bonds  of 
union  between  man  and  his  Maker ! 

There  have  been  those  who  hare  sought  to  disparage 
worship,  by  representing  it  as  an  arbitrary^  unnatural 
service,  a  human  contrivance,  an  invention  for  selfish 
ends.  Had  I  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  disprove  this 
sophistry,  by  laying  open  to  you  human  nature,  and 
showing  the  deep  foundation  laid  in  all  its  principles 
and  wants  for  religion ;  but  I  can  meet  the  objection 
only  by  a  few  remarks  drawn  from  history.  There 
have  been,  indeed,  periods  of  history  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  principle  seems  to  have  been 
overwhelmed;  but  in  this  it  agrees  with  other  great 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  in  certain  stages  of  the 
race  disappear.  There  are  certain  conditions  of  so- 
ciety, in  which  the  desire  of  knowledge  seems  almost 
extinct  among  men,  and  they  abandon  themselves  for 
centuries  to  brutish  ignorance.  Thefe  are  communi- 
ties, in  which  the  natural  desire  of  reaching  a  better 
lot  gives  not  a  sign  of  its  existence,  and  society  remains 
sta^oljary  for  ages.     There  are  some,  in  which  iSven 
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the  parental  affection  is  so  faf  dead,  that  the  new-born 
child  is  cast  into  the  strean)  or  exposed  to  the  storoi. 
So  the  religious  principle  Is  in  some  periods  hardly  to  be 
discerned ;  but  it  is  never  lost.  No  principle  is  more 
universally  manifested.  In  the  darkest  ages  there  are 
some  recognitions  of  a  superior  power.  Man  feels  that 
there  is  a  being  above  himself,  and  he  clothes  that  being 
in  what  to  his  rude  conception  is  great  and  venerable. 
In  countries  where  architecture  was  unknown,  men  chose 
the  solemn  wood  or  the  mountain  top  for  worship  ;  and 
when  this  art  appeared,  its  monuments  were  temples  to 
God.  Before  the  invention  of  letters,  hymns  were 
composed  to  the  Divinity  ;  and  music,  we  have  reason 
to  think,  was  the  offspring  of  religion.  Music  in  its  in- 
fancy was  the  breathing  of  man's  fears,  wants,  hopes, 
thanks,  praises,  to  an  unseen  power.  You  tell  me,  my 
skeptical  friend,  that  religion  is  the  contrivance  of  the 
priest.  How  came  the  priest  into  being  ?  What  gave 
him  his  power  ?  Why  was  it  that  the  ancient  legislator 
professed  to  receive  his  laws  from  the  gods  ?  The  fact 
is  a  striking  one,  that  the  earliest  guides  and  leaders  of 
the  human  race  looked  to  the^  heavens  for  security  and 
strength  to  earthly  institudons,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  speak  to  men  in  a  higher  name  than  man's.  Religion 
was  an  earlier  bond  and  a  deeper  foundation  of  society 
than  government.  It  was  the  root  of  civilization.  It 
has  founded  the  mightiest  empires  ;  and  yet  men  ques- 
tion whether  religion  be  an  element,  a  p]:inciple  of  human 
nature ! 

In  the  earliest  ages,  before  the  dawn  of  science,  man 
recognised  an  immediate  interference  of  the  Divinity  in 
whatever  powerfully  struck  his  senses*  To  the  savage 
die  thunder  was  literally  God's  roice^  the  lightning  his 
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arrow,  the  whirlwind  his  breath.  Every  unusual  event 
was  a  miracle,  a  prodigy,  a  promise  of  good,  or  a  men- 
ace of  evil  from  Heaven.  These  rude  -notions  have 
faded  before  the  light  of  .science,  which  rev/eals  fixed 
laws,  a  stated  order  of  nature*  But  in  these  laws,  this 
order,  the  religious  principle  now  finds  confirmations  of 
God,  infinitely  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  the 
savage  found  in  his  prodigies.  In  this  age  of  the  world, 
there  is  a  voice  louder  than  thunder  and  whirlwinds,  at* 
testing  the  Divinity  ;  the  voice  of  the  wisely  interpreted 
works  of  God,  everywhere  proclaiming  wisdom  un- 
searchable, harmony  utibroken,  and  a  benevolent  purpose 
in  what  to  ages  of  ignorance  seemed  ministers  of  wrath. 
In  the  present,  above  all  times,  worship  may  be  said  to 
have  its  foundation  in  our  nature  ;  for  by  the  improve- 
ments of  this  nature,  we  have  placed  ourselves  nearer  to 
God  as  revealed  in  his  universe.  The  clouds  which 
once  hung  over  the  creation  are  scattered,  ^be  heavens, 
the  earth,  the  plant,  the  human  frame,  now  that  they  are 
explored  by  science,  speak  of  God  as  they  never  did 
before.  His  handwriting  is  brought  out,  where  former 
ages  saw  but  a  blank,  ^r  is  it  only  by  the  progress  of 
science,  that  the  foundation  of  religion  is  made  broader 
and  deeper.  The  progress  of  the  arts,  in  teaching  us 
the  beneficent  uses  to  which  God's  works  may  be  ap- 
plied, in  extracting  from  them  new  comforts,  and  in 
diminishing  or  alleviating  human  suffering,  has  furnished 
new  testimonies  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Still 
more,  the  progress  of  society  has  given  new  power  and 
delicacy  to  the  sense  of  beauty  in  human  nature,  and  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  creation  of  God  has  become  a 
far  more  attractive,  lovely,  and  magnificent  work  than 
men  looked  on  in  earlier  times*     Above  all,  the  moral 
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(edings,  which  utifold  themselvf^  in  the  course  of  huEoao 
improvement,  are  so  many  new  capacities  and  demands 
for  religiqn.  Our  nature  is  perpetually  developing  new 
senses  :for  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  God.  The 
human  race,  a^  it  advances,  does  not  leave  religion  be- 
hind it,  as  it  leaves  the  slielter  of  caves  and  forests; 
does  not  outgrow  faith,  does  not  see  it  fading  like  the 
mist  before  its  rising  intelligence.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
ligion opens  before  the  improved  mind  in  new  grandeur. 
God,  whom  unciviliz^ed  man  had  narrowed  into  a  local 
and  tutelar  Peity,  rises  with  every  advance  of  knowledge 
to  a  loftier  throne,  and  is  seen  to  sway  a  mightier  sceptre. 
The  soul,  in  proportion  as  it  enlarges  its  faculties  and 
refines  its  affeeiions,  possesses  and  discerns  within  itself 
a  more  and  more  glorious  type  of  the  Divinity,  learns 
bis  spirituality  in  its  own  spiritual  powers,  and  offers  him 
a  profounder  and  more  inward  worship.  <  Thus  deep  is 
the  foundation  of  worship  in  human  nature.  Men  may 
assail  it,  may  reason  against  it ;  but  sooner  can  the  laws 
of  the  outward  universe  be  repealed  by  human  wiU^ 
sooder  can  the  sun  be  plucked  from  his  sphere,  than  the 
idea  of  God  can  b^  erased  from  the  human  spirit,  and 
his  worship  banished  frdm  the  earth.  AH  other  wants 
(£  man  are  superficial.  His  animal  wants  are  but  for  a 
day,  and  are  to  cease  with  the  body.  The  profoundest 
of  all  human  wants  is  the  want  of  God.  Mind,  spirit, 
must  tend  to  its  source.  It  cannot  find  happiness  but  in 
the  perfect  Mind,  the  Infinite  Spirit.  Worship  has  sur- 
vived, all  revolutions.  Corrupted,  dishonored,  opposed, 
it  yet  lives.  It  is  immortal  as  its  Object,  immortal  as 
the  soul  from  which  it  ascends. 
Let  us  rejoice^  then,,  in  this  hou8^>     It  is  dedicated  to 
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Worsbip  ;  it  can  have  no  higher  use.  The  heaven  of 
heavens  has  no  higher  service  or  joy.  The  universe  has 
no  higher  work.  Tts  chief  ofiice  is  to  speak  of  God.  The 
sun  in  awakening  innumerable  forms  of  animal  jmd  vege* 
table  life,  exerts  no  influence  to  be  compared  with  what 
it  puts  forth  in  kindling  the  human  soul  into  piety,  in 
being  a  type,  representative,  preacher  of  the  glory  of 
God. 

II.  I  have  now  spoken  of  worship  in  the  most  general 
sense.  I  have  said  that  this  house,  considered  as  separ- 
ated to  the  adoration  of  God,  should  be  entered  joy- 
fully and  gratefully,  without  stopping  to  inquire  under 
what  particular  views  or  forms,  God  is  here  to  be  adored. 
I  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  when  we  consider  the 
particular  worship  which  is  here  to  be  offered,  this  occa* 
sion  ought  to  awaken  pious  joy.  I  need  not  tell  you^ 
that  whilst  the  religious  principle  is  a  part  of  man's  na« 
ture,  it  is  not  always  developed  and  manifested  under  the 
same  forms.  Men,  agreeing  in  the  recognition  of  a 
Divinity,  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  service  he  may  ac- 
cept. Indeed  it  seems  inevitable,  that  men,  who  diiier 
in  judgment  on  all  subjects  of  diought,  should  form  dif«* 
ferent  apprehensions  of  the  invisible,  infinite,  and  myste- 
rious God,  and  of  the  methods  of  adoring  him.  Uni- 
formity of  opinion  is  to  be  found  nowhere,  and  ought  to 
be  expected  least  of  all  in  religion.  Who,  that  consid- 
ers the  vast,  the  indescribable  diversity  in  men's  capaci- 
ties and  means  of  improvement,  in  the  discipline  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  in  the  schools  in  which  they 
are  trained,  in  the  outward  vicissitudes  and  inward  con- 
flicts through  which  they  pass,  can  expect  them  to  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusions  in  regard  to  their  origin  and 
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destiny,  in  regard  to  the  Being  from  whom  they  sprung, 
and  the  world  toward  which  they  tend.  Accordingly, 
religion  has  taken  innumerable  forms,  and  some,  it  must 
be  ackn(^wledged,  most  unworthy  of  its  objects.  The 
great  idea  of  God  has  been  seized  upon  by  men's  selfish 
desires,  hopes,  and  fears,  and  often  so  obscured  that  lit* 
tie  of  its  purifying  power  has  remained.  Man,  full  of 
wants,  conscious  of  guilt,  exposed  to  suffering,  and  pe- 
culiarly struck  by  the  more  awful  phenomena  of  nature, 
has  been  terror-smitten  before  the  unseen,  irresistible 
power  with  which  he  has  felt  himself  encompassed. 
Hence  to  appease  his  wrath  and  to  secure  his  partial  re- 
gards, has  been  the  great  object  of  worship.  Hence 
worship  has  been  so  often  a  pompous  machinery,  a  trib- 
ute of  obsequious  adulation,  an  accumulation  of  gifts  and 
victims.  Hence  worship  lias  been  the  effort  of  nations 
and  individuals,  to  bend  the  Almighty  to  their  particular 
interests  and  purposes,  and  not  the  reverential,  grateful, 
joyful,  filial  lifting  up  of  the  soul  to  Infinite  Greatness, 
Goodness,  Rectitude,  and  Purity.  Even  under  Christi- 
anity human  infirmity  has  disfigured  the  thought  of  God. 
Worship  has  been  debased,  by  fear  and  selfishness,  into 
a  means  qi  propitiating  wrath,  calming  fear,  and  securing 
future  enjoyment.  All  sects  have  carried  their  imper- 
fection into  their  religion.  None  of  us  can  boast  of 
exemption  from  the  common  frailty.  That  this  house  is 
to  be  set  apart  to  a  perfect,  spotless,  unerring  worship, 
none  of  us  are  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope.  But  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  progress  of  society  and  Christianity, 
higher  and  purer  conceptions  of  the  Divinity  have  been 
unfolded ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  views  of 
God  and  of  bis  worship  to  which  this  house  is  now  con- 
secrated, are  so  far  enlightened,  enlarged,  purified,  as  to 
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justify  us  m  enterii^  its  walls  wiA  great  thankfulness 
aocl  joy. 

This  house  is  not  reared  to  perpetuate  the  superstitions 
of  past  ages  nor  of  the  present  age.  It  is  not  reared  to 
doom  the  worshipper  to  continual  repetition  of  his  own 
or  other  delusions.  It  is  reared  for  the  progress  of  truth, 
reared  in  the  faith  that  the  church  is  destined  to  new 
light  and  new  purity,  reared  in  the  anticipation  of  a  hap- 
pier, holier  age.  As  I  look  round,  1  am  met  by  none 
of  the  representations  of  the  Divinity,  which  degraded 
the  ancient  temples.  My  eyes  light  on  no  image  of 
wood  or  stone,  on  no  efforts  of  art  to  embody  to  the  eye 
the  invisible  Spirit.  As  I  look  round,  I  am  met  by  none 
of  the  forms,  which  Providence,  in  accommodation  to  a 
rude  stage  of  society,  allowed  to  the  Jewish  people. 
No  altar  sends  up  here  the  smoke  of  incense  or  victims. 
No  priesthood,  gorgeously  arrayed,  presents  to  God  the 
material  offerings  of  man.  Nor  are  my  eyes  pained  by 
cumbersome  ceremonies,  by  which  in  later  ages  Christi- 
anity was  overlaid,  and  almost  overwhelmed.  No  child- 
ish pomps,  borrowed  from  Judaism  and  Heathenism, 
obscure  here  the  simple  majesty,  the  sublime  spiritual 
purpose  of  Christianity.  Nor  is  this  house  reared  for 
tlie  promulgation  of  doctrines  which  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  old  servility  with  which  God  was  approached,  to 
make  man  abject  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker,  to  pahy  him 
with  terror,  to  prostrate  his  reason.  Thid  house  is 
reared  to  assist  the  worshipper  in  conceiving  and  offering 
more  and  more  perfectly  the  worship  described  in  the 
text,  the  worship  of  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
On  this  topic,  on  the  nature  of  the  worship  to  be  offered 
in  this  house,  I  have  many  reflections  to  offer.  My  lU 
lustrauons  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads  i  — 
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This  house  is  reared,  first,  for  the.  worship  of  One  Infi- 
nite Person,  and  one  only  ;  of  Him  whom  Jesus  always 
distinguished  and  addressed  as  the  Father.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  erected  for  the  worship  of  God  under  the 
special  character  of  Father,  that  is  of  a  Parental  Divini* 
ty.  In  the  last  place,  it  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of 
Him  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

First,  You  have  prepared  this  edifice,  that  here  you 
may  worship  One  Infinite  Person,  even  Him  and  Him 
only  whom  Jesus  continually  calls  the  Father,  One 
would  think,  that  on  this  point  there  could  b^  no  difi'er- 
ence  among  Christians.  One  would  think,  that  Jesus 
had  placed  the  Object  of  Christian  worship  beyond  all 
dispute.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  more  solemn,  more  defi- 
nite language,  than  he  has  used.  '^  The  hour  cometh 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  him."  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  very  many 
Christians  deny  that  one  person,  the  Father,  is  the  only 
proper  object  of  supreme  worship.  They  maintain  that 
two  other  persons,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  to 
be  Joined  with  him  in  our  adoration,  and  that  the  most 
important  distinction  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  three  persons.  Against  this  human  ex- 
position of  Christianity  we  earnestly  protest.  Whilst 
we  recognise  with  joy,  the  sincerity  and  piety  of  those 
who  adopt  it,  we  maintain  that  this  gross  departure  from 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  our  faith,  is  fraught  with  evil 
to  the  individual  and  the  church.  This  house  is  reared 
to  be  a  monument  to  the  proper  unity  of  God.  We 
worship  the  Father. 

All  the  grounds  of  this  peculiarity  of  our  worship, 
cannot  of  course  be  expounded  in  the  limits  of  a  dis* 
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course,  oor  indeed  do  we  deem  any  labored  exposition 
necessary.  We  start  from  a  plain  principle.  We  af- 
firm, that  if  any  point  in  a  religious  system  must  be 
brought  out  explicitly,  must  not  be  left  to  inference,  but 
set  forth  in  simple,  direct,  authoritative  language,  it  is  the 
Object  of  worship.  On  this  point  we  should  expect  pe- 
culiar explicitness,  if  a  revelation  should  be  communicat- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  men's 
minds  in  this  particular.  Now,  among  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles the  worship  of  three  infinite  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  clothed  with  a  human  form,  was  unknown  ;  and,  of 
consequence,  if  this  strange,  mighty  innovation  had  been 
intended  by  Jesus  and  had  constituted  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  his  system,  it  must  have  been  announced 
with  all  possible  clearness  and  strength.  Be  it  then  re- 
membered, that  Jesus,  in  a  solemn  description  of  the 
true  worship  which  he  was  to  introduce,  made  not  an  al- 
lusion to  this  peculiarity,  but  declared,  as  the  character- 
istic to  the  true  worshippers,  that  they  should  worship 
the  Father  b  spirit  and  in  truth.  Be  it  also  remembered, 
that  Jesus  never  enjoined  the  worship  of  three  persons, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Not  one  injunction  to 
this  effect  can  be  found  in  the  Gospel  or  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles.  This  strange  worship  rests  on  infer- 
ence alone.  "  The  true  worshippers  (says  the  text) 
shall  worship  the  Father."  When  his  disciples  came  to 
him  to  be  instructed  in  prayer,  he  taught  them  to  say. 
Our  Father.  In  his  last  affectionate  discourse,  he  again 
and  again  taught  his  disciples  to  pray  to  the  Father  in 
his  name.  This  dying  injunction,  so  often  and  so  ten- 
derly repeated,  should  not  for  slight  reasons  be  explained 
away.  Still  more,  just  before  his  death,  Jesus  himself, 
in  presence  of  his  disciples,  prayed  to  the  Father,  and 
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prayed  in  this  language  :  Father,  This  is  life  eternal^  that 
they  (i.  e.  men)  should  know  theey  the  only  true  Crod, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent* 

To  these  remarks  it  is  common  to  reply,  that  we  read 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  Jesus  was  again  and  again 
worshipped,  and  that  in  admitting  this  he  manifested  him- 
self to  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration.  It  is  won- 
derful that  this  fallacy,  so  often  exposed,  should  be  still 
repeated.  Jesus  indeed  received  worship  or  homage, 
but  this  was  not  offered  as  adoration  to  the  Infinite  God  ; 
it  was  the  homage  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
age  and  of  the  eastern  world,  was  paid  to  men  invested 
with  great  authority  whether  in  civil  or  religious  concerns. 
Whoever  has  studied  the  Scriptures  with  the  least  dis- 
cernment must  know,  that  the  word,  worship,  is  used  in 
two  different  senses,  to  express,  first,  the  adoration  due 
to  the  Infinite  Creator,  and  secondly,  the  reverence 
which  was  due  to  sovereigns  and  prophets,  and  which  of 
course  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentative of  God,  to  his  beloved  Son.  Whoever  under- 
stands the  import  of  the  English  language  in  the  time 
when  our  translation  was  made,  must  know  that  the  word 
was  then  used  to  express  the  homage  paid  to  human  su- 
periors, as  well  as  the  supreme  reverence  belonging  to 
God  alone.  Let  not  an  ambiguous  word  darken  the 
truth.  We  are  sure,  that  the  worship  paid  to  Christ 
during  his  public  ministry,  was  rendered  to  him  as  a  di* 
vine  messenger,  and  not  as  God ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  offered,  before  his  teachings  had  been  sufficiently 
full  and  distinct  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  his  nature,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  divine.  We  pronounce  it  not 
merely  improbable  but  impossible,  that  Jesus,  a  poor 
raaD,  a  mechanic  from  Galilee,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
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mission,  when  his  chosen  disciples  were  waiting  for  his 
manifestation  as  an  earthly  prince,  should  have  been  ador- 
ed as  the  everlasting  invisible  God.  Again,  the  titles 
given  him  by  those  who  worshipped  him,  such  as  Good 
Teacher,  Son  of  David,  Son  of  God,  show  us,  that  the 
thought  of  adoring  him  as  the  Self-Existent,  Infinite  Di- 
vinity, had  no  place  in  their  minds.  But  there  is  one 
consideration  which  sets  this  point  at  rest.  The  worship 
paid  to  Jesus  during  his  ministry  was  offered  him  in  pub- 
lic, in  sight  of  the  Jewish  people.  Now,  to  the  Jews, 
no  crime  was  so  flagrant  as  the  paying  of  divine  homage 
to  a  humaa  being,  such  as  they  esteemed  Jesus  to  be. 
Of  consequence,  had  they  seen  in  the  marks  of  honor 
yielded  to  Jesus,  even  an  approach  to  this  adoration, 
their  exasperation  would  have  burst  forth  in  immediate 
overwhelming  violence  on  the  supposed  impiety.  The 
fact,  that  they  witnessed  the  frequent  prostration  of  men 
before  Jesus,  or  what  is  called  the  worship  of  him,  with- 
out once  charging  it  as  a  crime,  is  a  demonstration  that 
the  act  was  in  no  respect  a  recognition  of  him  as  the  su- 
preme God. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  passages  which  are 
announced  as  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  divine  worship 
of  Christ,  directly  disprove  the  doctrine,  if  the  connex- 
ion be  regarded.  One  of  these  texts  is  the  declaration 
of  Jesus,  that  we  must  ^'  honor  the  Son  even  as  we 
honor  the  Father.'*  Hear  the  whole  passage  :  ^'  The 
Father  hath^ven  all  judgment  to  the  Son,  that  all  men 
should  honor  the  Son,  as  they  honor  the  Father.  He 
that  honoreth  not  the  Son,  honoreth  not  the  Father  uho 
sent  Aim."  *  You  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  supreme 
underived  divinity  of  Christ,  biit  tlie  power  given  liim  by 

•  John  V.  n,  23. 
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Us  Father,  whidi  is  here  expressly  decbred  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  honor  challenged  for  hiniy  and  that  we 
are  called  to  honor  him,  as  sent  by  God.  Another  pas- 
sage much  relied  on  is  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  '^  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  and  every 
tongue  acknowledge  him  Lord."  Read  the  whole  text : 
^^  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
above  every  name,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father."*  Could  language  express  more  clearly, 
the  distmct,  derived,  and  dependent  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  teach  that  the  worship  due  him  is  subordinate, 
having  for  its  foundation  the  dignity  conferred  on  him 
by  God,  and  terminating  on  the  Father  as  its  supreme 
object. 

This  house,  then,  is  erected  to  the  supreme  worship 
of  the  Father,  to  the  recognition  of  the  Father  only  as 
the  self-existent  Infinite  God.  Homage  will  here  be  paid 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  I  trust,  a  far  more  profound  and 
affectionate  homage  than  he  received  on  earth,  when  his 
spiritual  character  and  the  true  purposes  of  his  mission 
were  almost  unknown.  But  we  shall  honor  him  as  the 
Son,  the  brightest  image,  the  sent  of  God,  not  as  God 
himself.  We  shall  honor  him  as  exalted*  above  every 
name  or  dignity  in  heaven  or  earth,  but  as  exalted  by 
God  for  bis  obedience  unto  death.  We  shall  honor  him 
as  clothed  with  power  to  give  life,  and  judge,  but  shall 
remember  that  the  Father  hath  given  all  judgment  and 
quickening  energy  to  the  Son.  We  look  up  with  delight 
and  reverence  to  bis  divine  virtues,  his  celestial  love,  his 

*  Philippians  ii.  3. 
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truth,  his  spirit ;  and  we  are  sure  that  in  as  far  as  we 
imbibe  these  from  the  afiectlonate  remembrance  of  his 
life,  death,  and  triumphs,  we  shall  render  the  worship 
most  acceptable  to  ^s  disinterested  friend  of  the  human 
race. 

I  have  said  that  this  house  is  set  apart  to  the  worship 
of  the  Father.  But  this  term  expresses  not  only  the 
Person,  the  Being  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid.  It  expresses 
a  peculiar  character.  It  ascribes  peculiar  attributes  to 
God.  It  ascribes  to  him  the  Parental  relation  and  the 
disposition  of  a  Parent.  I  therefore  obsenre,  in  the 
second  place,  that  this  house  is  reared  to  the  adoration 
of  God  in  his  Paternal  character.  It  is  reared  to  a  Pa- 
rental Divinity.  To  my  own  mind  this  view  is  more 
affecting  than  the  last.  Nothing  so  touches  me,  when  I 
look  round  these  walls,  as  the  thought  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  here  as  the  Father.  That  God  has  not  al- 
ways been  worshipped  as  a  Father,  even  amdng  Chris- 
tians, you  well  know.  Men  have  always  inclined  to 
think,  that  they  honor  God  by  placing  him  on  a  distant 
throne,  much  more  than  by  investing  him  with  the  mild 
lustre  of  parental  goodness.  They  have  made  him  a 
stem  sovereign,  giving  life  on  hard  terms,  preferring  his 
own  honor  to  the  welfare  of  his  creatures,  demanding  an 
obedience  which  he  gives  no  strength  to  perform,  pre- 
paring endless  torments  for  creatures  whom  he  brings 
into  being  wholly  evil,  and  refusing  to  pardon  the  least 
sin,  the  sin  of  the  child,  without  an  infinite  satisfaction. 
Men  have  too  often  been  degraded,  broken  in  spirit, 
stripped  of  manly  feeling,  rather  than  lifted  up  to  true 
dignity,  by  their  religion.  How  seldom  has  worship 
breathed    the    noblest    sentiments  of   human    nature ! 
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purify  log,  eimobllog,  rejoicing  adoration.  He  has  re- 
vealed the  Father.  His  own  character  was  a  hrighc  rev- 
elation of  the  most  lovely  and  attractive  attributes  of  the 
Divinity,  so  that  he  was  able  to  say,  ^'  He  that  hath 
se^  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  By  bis  manifestation 
of  the  Parental  character  of  God,  he  created  religion 
anew.  He  breathed  a  new  and  heavenly  spirit  into 
worship.  He  has  made  adoration  a  filial  communion, 
assimilating  us  to  our  Creator.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to 
rejoice  in  this  house  as  set  apart  to  the  wprship  of  the 
Father,  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  i 

The  Father !  In  this  one  word  what  copsqling, 
str^3gthening,  ennobling  truth  is  wrapped  up.  In  this 
single  view  of  God,  how  much  is  there  to  bind  us  to 
him,  with  strong,  indissoluble,  ever-growing  love,  and  to 
make  worship  not  only  our  chief  duty,  but  pur  highest 
]^ivilege  and  joy.  The  Father  !  can  it  be,  that  "  the 
High  and  Holy  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,"  "  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,"  the  Majesty  of  the  universe^ 
bears  to  us  this  relation^  reveals  himself  under  this 
name,  and  that  we,  so  weak  and  erring,  may  approach 
faim  with  the  hope  of  children !  Who  cannot  compre- 
hend the  dignity  and  blessedness  of  such  worship  ? 
Who  does  not  feel,  that  the  man,  to  whom  God's  pa- 
rental character  is  a  deep-felt  reality,  has  in  this  con- 
viction a  fountain  of  strength,  hope,  and  purity  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life  ? 

But  to  offer  this  true  worship,  we  must  understapd 
distinctly  what  we  mean,  when  we  call  God  th^  Father » 
The  word  has  a  deep  and  glorious  import,. and  m  as  far 
as  tUs  k. unknown,  religion  will  want  life. and jiQw^r. 
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Is  h  understood  ?  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  there  seems 
to  me  a  want  of  purity,  of  spirituality  io  the  conception 
of  God's  parental  relation,  even  among  those  Christians 
who  profess  to  make  it  the  great  foundation  and  object 
of  their  worship.  Too  many  rest  in  ^ague  conceptions 
of  God  as  their  Creator,  who  supplies  their  wants,  and 
who  desires  their  happiness,  and  they  think,  that,  thus 
regarding  him,  they  know  the  Father.  Such  imperfect 
views  incline  me  to  state  at  some  length  what  I  deem 
tlie  truth  on  this  point.  No  truth  is  so  essential  to 
Chrbtian  worship.  No  truth  sheds  such  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  whole  subject  of  religion. 

My  friends,  you  are  to  come  here  to  worship  the 
Father.  What  does  this  term  import  ?  It  does  not 
mean  merely  that  God  is  your  Creator.  He  is  indeed 
the  Creator,  and  as  such  let  him  be  adored.  This  is 
his  sole  prerogative.  His  and  his  only  is  the  mysteri- 
ous power,  which  filled  the  void  space  with  a  universe. 
His  the  Almighty  voice,  which  called  the  things  which 
were  not,  and  they  came  forth.  The  universe  is  a 
perpetual  answer  to  this  creating  Word.  For  this,  wor* 
ship  God.  In  every  thing  hear  an  exhortation  to  adcnre. 
In  the  grandeur,  beauty,  order  of  nature,  see  a  higher 
glory  than  its  own,  a  mysterious  force  deeper  than  all 
its  motions  ;  and  from  its  countless  voices,  from  its  mild 
and  awful  tones,  gather  the  one  great  lesson  which  they 
conspire  to  teach,  the  majesty  of  their  Author. 

But,  my  friends,  God  is  more  than  Creator.  To  cre- 
ate is  not  to  be  a  Father  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
term.  He  created  the  mountain,  the  pluit,  the  insect, 
but  we  do  not  call  him  their  father.  We  do  not  call  the 
artbt  the  father  of  the  statue  which  he  modeb,-  nor  the 
meohanieian  the  father  of  the  machine  he  contrives.    It 
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existence  like  bis  own.  The  father  gives  being  to  the 
child,  and  the  very  idea  of  the  child  is,  that  he  bears 
the  image  as  well  as  receives  existence  from  the  power 
of  the  parent.  God  is  the  Father,  because  he  brings 
into  life  minds,  spirits,  partaking  of  energies  kindred  to 
his  own  attributes.  Accordingly  the  Scripture  teaches 
us,  that  God  made  man  in  bis  own  image,  after  his  own 
likeness.  Here  is  the  ground  of  his  paternal  relation  to 
the  human  race,  and  hence  he  is  called  in  an  especial 
sense  tbe.  Father  of  those  who  make  it  the  Jabor  of  life 
to  conform  themselves  more  and  more  to  their  divinfa 
original..     God  is  "  the  Father  of  spirits." 

My  friends,  we  are  not  wholly  matter,  we  are  not 
wholly  flesh.  Were  we  so,  we  could  i^t  call  God  our 
Father.  God  is  a  spirit,  says  the  text,  and  we  ard 
3pirit3  also.  This  our  consciousness  teaches.  We  are 
conscious  of  a  principle  superior  to  the  body  which 
comprehends  and  .controls  it.  We  are  conscious  of 
iaculties  higher  than  the  senses.  We  do  something  mor^ 
than  receive  impressions  pas^ely,  unresistingly,  like,  tb^ 
brute,  from  the  outward  world*  We  analyze,  compare^ 
and  combine  anew  the  things  which  we  see^  subject  tbe 
outward  world  to  the  inquisition  of  reason,  create  sci- 
(Bnces,  rise  to  general  laws,  and  through  these  establish 
an  empire  over  earth  and  sea.  We  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  which  the  senses  report ;  search  for  the  bid- 
den causes,  inquire  for  the  ends  or  purposes,  trace  out 
the  connexions,  dependencies,  and  harmonics  of  na* 
ture  ;  discover  a  sublime  unity  amidst  its  boundless  va» 
riety,  and  order  amidst  its  seeming  confusion ;  rise  to 
the  idea  of  one  aIl*comprehending  and  all-ordaining 
Mind ;  and  thus  by  thought  make  as  it  were  a  new 
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oniverse  radiant  with  wisdom,  beneficence,  and  beauty. 
We  are  not  mere  creatures  of  matter  and  sense.  We 
conceive  a  higher  good  than  comes  from  the  senses. 
We  possess,  as  a  portion  of  our  being,  a  law  higher 
than  appetite,  nobler  and  more  enduring  than  all  the 
laws  of  matter,  the  Law  of  Duty.  We- discern,  we 
approve,  the  Right,  the  Good,  the  Just,  the  Holy,  and 
by  this  sense  of  rectitude  are  laid  under  obligations, 
which  no  power  of  the  outward  universe  can  dissolve. 
We  have  within  us  a  higher  force  than  all  the  forces  of 
material  nature,  a  power  of  will  which  can  adhere  to 
duty  and  to  God  in  opposition  to  all  the  might  of  the 
elements,  and  all  the  malignity  of  earth  or  hell.  We 
have  thoughts,  ideas,  which  do  not  come  from  matter, 
the  Ideas  of  the  Infinite,  the  Everlasting,  the  Immuta- 
ble, the  Perfect.  Living  amidst  the  frail,  the  liniited, 
the  changing,  we  rise  to  the  thought  of  Unbounded, 
Eternal,  Almighty  Goodness.  Nor  is  this  all.  While 
matter  obeys  mechanical  and  irresistible  laws,  and  is 
bound  by  an  unrelaxing  necessity  to  the  same  fixed,  un- 
varying movements,  we  fe^  ourselves  to  be  Free.  We 
have  power  over  ourselves,  over  thought  and  desire, 
power  to  conform  ourselves  to  a  law  written  on  our 
hearts,  and  power  to  resist  this  law.  Mmi  must  never  be 
confounded  with  the  material,  mechanical  world  around 
him.  He  is  a  spirit.  He  has  capacities,  thoughts, 
impulses,  which  assimilate  him  to  God.  His  reason  is 
a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Reason  ;  his  conscience,  an  oracle 
of  the  Divinity,  publishing  the  Everlasting  Law  of  Rec- 
titude. Therefore  God  is  his  Father.  Therefore  he  is 
bound  to  his  Maker  by  a  spiritual  bond.  This  we  must 
feel,  or  we  know  nothing  of  the  parental  relation  of  God 
to  the  human  race. 
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Ood  is  the  Father,  and  as  such  let  him  be  worship- 
ped. He  is  the  Father.  By  this  I  understand  that  he 
has  given  being  not  only  to  worlds  of  matter,  but  to  a 
rational,  moral,  spiritual  universe,  and  still  more  I  un- 
derstand, not  only  that  he  has  created  a  spiritual  family 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  but  that  he  manifests  towards 
them  the  attributes  and  exerts  on  them  the  influences 
of  a  Father.  Some  of  these  attributes  and  influences  I 
will  suggest,  that  the  parental  character  in  which  God 
is  to  be  worshipped  may  be  more  distinctly  apprehended 
and  more  deeply  felt. 

First,  then,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  I  understand 
that  he  loves  his  rational  and  moral  offspring  with  un- 
bounded affection.  Love  is  the  fundamental  attribute 
of  a  Father.  How  deep,  strong,  tender,  enduring  the 
attachment  of  a  human  parent  !  But  this  shadows  forth 
feebly  the  Divine  Parent.  He  loves  us  with  an  energy 
like  that  with  which  he  upholds  the  universe.  The 
human  parent  does  not  comprehend  his  child,  cannot 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  tlie  spiritual  nature  which  lies 
hid  beneath  the  infant  form.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone,  to  understand  the  immortal  mind  to  which 
he  gives  life.  The  narrowest  human,  spirit  can  be  com- 
prehended in  its  depths  and  destiny  by  none  but  its 
Maker,  and  is  more  precious  in  bis  sight  than  material 
worlds.     Is  he  not  peculiarly  its  Father  ? 

Again,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  I  understand  that  it 
is  his  chief  purpose  in  creating  and  governing  the  uni- 
verse, to  educate,  train'  form,  and  ennoble  the  rational 
and  moral  being  to  whom  he  has  given  birth.  Edu- 
cation is  the  great  work  of  a  parent,  and  he  who  neg- 
lects it  is  unworthy  the  name.  God  gives  birth  to  the 
mind,  that  it  may  grow  and  rise  for  ever,  and  its  pro- 
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gress  is  the  end  of  aD  fais  wdrks.  This  oiltward  uni- 
verse, with  its  sun  and  stars,  and  mightj  revolutions,  is 
but  a  school  in  which  the  Fatfier  is  trakung  his  chil- 
dren. God  is  ever  present  to  the  huiiaan  mind  to  carry 
on  its  education,  pouring  in  upon  it  instruction  and  in* 
citement  from  the  outward  worldv  stirring  up  everlasting 
truth  within  itself,  rousing  it  to  activity  by  pleasure  and 
pain,  calling  forth  its  aflbctioris  by  surrounding  fellow- 
creatures,  calling  it  to  duty  by  placing  it  analdst  various 
relations,  awakening  its  sympiathy  by  s^ts  of  sorrow, 
awakening  its  imagination  by  a  world  of  l^uty,  and  es- 
pecially estposing  it  to  suffering,  hardship,  and  tempta- 
tion, that  by  resistance  it  may  grow  strong,  and  by  seek- 
ing help  from  above,  it  may  bind  itself  closely  to  its 
Maker.  =  Thus  he  is  the  Fatl>er.  There  are  those  who 
tlsink,  that  God,  if  a  parent,  roust  make  our  enjoyment 
his  supreme  ^d.  He  has  a  higher  end,  o\k  intellectual 
and  moral  education.  Even  the  good  human  parent 
desires  the  progress,  the  virtue  of  his  chfld  more  than 
its  enjoyment.  God  never  manifests  himself  more  as 
our  Father,  tbdn  in  appointing  to  us  pains,  conflicts, 
trials,  by  which  we  may  rise  to  the  heroism  of. virtue, 
may  become  strong  to  do,  to  dare,  to  suffer,  to  Edifice 
all  things  at  the  call  of  truth  and  duty. 

Again,  in  calling  God  a  Father,  I  understand  that  he 
exercises  authority  over  his  rational  offspring.'  Author- 
ity is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  father.  A  parent, 
worthy  of  that  name,  embodies  and  expresses  both  in 
commands  and  actions,  the  everlasting  law  of  Duty, 
His  highest  function  is  to  bring  out  in  the  minds  of  his 
children  the  idea  of  Right,  and  to  open  to  them  the 
perfection  of  their  nature.  It  is  too  common  a  notion, 
thbt  God,  as  Father,  must  be  mote  dispoised't^-UeBs 
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dun  to  coBunand.  His  commands  are  amoi^  his  clnef 
Uessings.  He  nerrar  speaks  with  more  parental  kind- 
ness than  hy  that  bward  voice,  which  teaches  duty  and 
excites  and  cheers  to  its  performance.  Nothing  is  so 
strict,  so  ipflexible  in  enjoining  the  right  and  the  g(Mid, 
as  perfect  love.  This  can  endure  no  moral  stain  in  its 
object.  The  whole  experience  of  life,  rightly  constiued, 
is  a  revelation  of  God's  parental  authority  and  righteous 
retribotion. 

Again.  When  J  call  Qod  the  Father,  I  understand 
that  he  cqmmunicates  Himself,  his  own  spirit,  what  is 
most  glorious  in  his  own  nature  to  his  rational  ofispring ; 
a  doctrine  almost  overwhehning  by  its  grandeur,  but  yet 
true,  and  the  very  truth  which  shines  most  dearly  from 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  belongs  to  a  parent  to 
hreathe  into  the  child  whatever  is  best  and  loftiest  in  his 
own  sovl)  and  for  this  end  a  good  fattier  seeks  every  api- 
proaoh  to  the  mind  of  the  child..  Such  a  &ther  is  God. 
He  has  created  us  not  only  to  partake  of  bis  works,  hot 
tp  be  ^*  partakers  of  a  divme  npture,"  not  only  to  re- 
cel^e  Us  g^fts,  but  to  receive  Himself.  As  he  is  a  pinre 
spirit,  he  has  an  access  to  the  minds  of  his  children,  not 
enjoyed  by  human  parents.  He  pervades,  penetrates 
our  souls.  All  other  beings,  our  nearest  friends,  are  far 
from  us,  foreign  to  us,  strangers,  compared  with  God. 
Others  hold  intercourse  with  us  dirough  the  body.  He 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  our  souls.  We  do  not 
discern  him  because  he  is  too  near,  too  inward,  too  deep 
to  be  reoogtiised  by  our  present  imperfect  consciousness. 
And  he  is  thus  near,  not  only  to  discern,  but  to  act,  to 
influence,  to  give  his  spirit,  to  communicate  to  us  divini- 
ty. This  is  the  great  paternal  gift  of  God.  He  has 
greater  gifts  thai)  the  world.     He  confers  more  than  the 
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property  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  The  very  attribates 
from  which  the  earth  and  heavens  sprung,  these  he  im-« 
parts  to  his  rational  ofllspring.  Even  his  disinterested, 
impartial,  universal  goodness,  which  difiuses  beauty,  life, 
and  happiness,  even  this  excellence  it  is  his  purpose  to 
breathe  into  and  cherish  in  the  human  soul.  In  regard 
to  the  spiritual  influence,  by  which  God  brings  the  created 
spirit  into  conformity  to  his  own,  I  would  that  I  could 
speak  worthily.  It  -is  gentle,  that  it  may  not  interfere 
with  our  freedom.  It  sustains,  mingles  with,  and  moves 
all  our  faculties.  It  acts  through  nature,  providence, 
revelation,  society,  and  experience  ;  and  the  Scriptures, 
confirmed  by  reason  and  the  testimonies  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men,  teach  us,  that  it  acts  still  more  directly. 
God,  being  immediately  present  to  the  soul,  holds  imme- 
diate communion  witli  it,  in  proportion  as  it  prepares  it- 
self to  receive  and  to  use  aright  the  heavenly  inspiration. 
He  opens  the  inward  eye  to  himself,  communicates  se- 
cret monitions  of  duty,  revives  and  freshens  our  convic- 
tions of  truth,  builds  up  our  faith  In  human  immortality, 
unseals  the  deep,  unfathomed  fountains  of  Love  within 
US)  instils  strengdi,  peace,  and  comfort,  and  gives  vic- 
tory over  pain,  sin,  and  death. 

This  influence  of  God,  exerted  on  the  soul  to  conform 
it  to  himself,  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  divine  parentage, 
this  it  is  which  most  clearly  manifests  wliat  is  meant  by 
lus  being  our  Father.  We  understand  bis  parental  rela- 
tion to  us,  only  as  far  as  we  comprehend  this  great  pur- 
pose and  exercise  of  his  love.  We  most  have  faith  in 
the  human  soul  as  receptive  of  the  divinity,  as  made  for 
greatness,  for  spiritual  elevation,  for  likeness  to  God,  or 
God's  character  as  a  Father  will  be  to  us  as  an  unre- 
voaled  mystery.     If  we  ^nk,  as  so  many  seem  to  think, 
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thftt  Grod  has  made  us  only  for  low  pleasures  and  attain- 
ments, that  our  nature  is  incapable  of  godlike  virtuesy 
that  our  prayers  for  the  Divine  Spirit  are  uiAeard»  that 
celestial  influences  do  not  descend  into  the  human  soul, 
that  God  never  breathes  on  it  to  lift  it  above  its  present 
weakness,  to  guide  it  to  a  more  perfect  existence,  to 
unite  it  more  intimately  with  himself,  then  we  know  but 
faintly  the  meaning  of  a  Father  in  Heaven.  The  great 
revelation  in  Christianity  of  a  Paternal  Divinity,  is  still 
to  be  made  to  us. 

I  might  here  pause  in  the  attempt  to  give  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  the  Father  whom  we  are  to  worship ;  but 
there  are  two  views  so  suited  to  us,  as  sinful  and  mortal 
beings,  that  I  cajsnot  [lass  them  over  without  brief  no- 
tice. Let  me  add,  then,  that  in  speaking  of  God  as 
the  Father,  I  understand,  that  he  looks  with  overflowing 
compassion  on  such  of  his  rational  oflispring  as  forsake 
him,  as  forsake  the  law  of  duty.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  human  parent  to  follow  with  yearnings  of  tenderness 
an  erring  child  ;  and  in  this  he  is  a  faint  type  of  God, 
who  sees  his  lost  sons  ^^  a  great  way  ofl*,"  who  to  re- 
cover his  human  family  spared  not  his  beloved  Son,  who 
sends  his  regenerating  spirit  into  the  fallen  soul,  sends 
rebuke,  and  shame,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  awakens 
the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  to  a  higher  life  than  that 
which  the  first  birtli  conferred. 

I  also  understand,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  that  ha 
destines  his  rational,  moral  creature  to  Immortality, 
How  ardently  does  tlie  human  parent  desire  to  prolong 
the  life  of  his  child.  And  how  much  more  must  He, 
who  gave  being  to  the  spirit  with  its  unbounded  faculties, 
desire  its  endless  being.  God  is  our  Father,  for  he  has 
made  us  to  bear  the  image  of  his  own  eternity  as  well  as 
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flf  hit  other  aitributds.  Other  tfaiogii  paM  aiv^,  Ito 
tfaef  fdfil  their  e&d  ;  bat  the  soul,  which  netei  reaehes 
its  goal,  wiiose  det elopement  is  never  comidete,  is  neter 
to  disappear  from  the  uniireifBe.  Ood  created  it  to  re-^ 
teive  for  ever  of  his  fultleitei  Hi^  fttheriy  love  is  liOt 
etliausted  in  what  he  iiow  bestows.  There  i^  a  higher 
life.  Haitian  perfectioa  is  not  a  dream.  The  brightest 
Visions  of  genius  fade  before  the  realities  <^  exceltenbe 
lind  happiness  to  which  godd  oieb  are  ordained^  In  that 
higher  life,  the  parental  character  of  God  will  break  forth 
from  the  clouds  which  now  obscure  it.  His  bright 
image  in  his  children^  will  proclaim  the  tnfitiite  Father. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before  you  the  true  ob^ 
ject  of  Christian  worship.  You  are  here  to  worship 
God  as  your  spiritual  parent^  as  the  Father  of  your  spir-^ 
its,  whose  great  purpose  is  your  spiritilal  perfection^ 
your  participation  of  a  divine  nature.  I  hold  this  view 
of  God  to  be  the  true,  dl^ep  founditioft  df  Christtau 
worship.  On  your  reception  bf  it  dep^ttd^  the  ^ok'tb  df 
ibe  hoitiag^  to  b^  ofibred  h^rei  It  is  mi  e&bu^  to 
think  of  iSod  as  bperating  around  and  VriMut  you^  'fH 
creatiilg  materid  world:),  ^  dl^  fotmk  M*  ymir  bodi^^ 
as  ordaining  tbi*  revohi^^lon  of  sefts^s  fbr  font  weifMi 
wants.  Inhere  is  eveii  Ifenj^  M  ragging  iQ^d  etcle- 
sively  as  the  autbbr  of  the  ^utw«rd  toiV^i^e.^  There  is 
danger,  lest  you  feel  as  if  f6u  Were  o<<hgrleok64  in  this 
fttimensity,  lest  you  dbrtiA  before  their^  fii^^y  itiiasses 
of  miitter,  lest  ydii  sie^  in  the  titachang^able  tews  of  na-^ 
ttire,  a  stem  order  to  which  the  ht!i/n!iaft  beinj^  iS  't  ^ictitn, 
and  which  heeds  nbt  the  puny  indivi(^dal  m  mi&intaining 
the  general  good.  It  is  ortly  by  regarding  Ood  as  more 
than  Creator,  as  your  spiritual  Fathier,  as  having  made 
jfou  to  partake  of  his  spiritual  attributes,  iis  having  given 
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fou  a  «pirittm]  power  worth  more  than  tbe  universe,  it  ii 
only  by  regarding  his  intimaey  with  tbe  soul,  bis  paternal 
eoncem  for  it,  bis  perpetual  influence  on  it,  it  is  only  by 
these  views  that  worship  rises  into  filial  confidence,  hope^ 
joy,  and  rapture,  and  puts  forth  a  truly  ennobling  power* 
Worship  has  too  often  been  abject,  the  offering  of  fear 
or  selfishness.  God's  greatness,  though  a  pledge  of 
greatness  to  his  children,  and  his  omnipotence,  though 
an  assurance  to  us  of  mighty  power  in  our  conflict  with 
evil,  have  generated  self-contempt  and  discouraged  ac- 
cess to  him.  My  friends,  come  hither  to  woi*ship  God 
as  your  Spiritual  Father*  No  other  view  can  so  touch 
and  penetrate  the  soul,  can  place  it  so  near  its  Maker, 
can  open  before  it  such  vast  prospects,  can  awaken  such 
transports  of  praise  and  gratitude,  can  bow  the  soul  in 
such  ingenuous  sorrow  for  sin,  can  so  fortify  you  for 
the  conflict  against  evil.  Ought  we  not  to  rejoice  that 
this  house  is  reared  for  tbe  worship  of  the  spiritual 
Father  ? 

Tlie  expo«tion  which  I  have  given  under  this  head, 
of  the  parental  relation  of  God  to  the  human  race,  is 
one  in  which  I  take  the  deepest  interest.  I  have  felt, 
however,  as  I  proceeded,  that  very  possibly  objections 
would  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  some  who  hear  me. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  are  skeptical  as  to  whatever 
supposes  a  higher  condition  of  human  nature  than  they 
BOW  observe.  Perhaps  some  here>  coidd  they  speak, 
Would  say,  ^^  We  do  not  see  the  marks  of  this  fatherly 
interest  of  God  in  man  of  which  you  have  spoken.  We 
do  not  see  in  man  the  signs  of  a  beii^  so  beloved,  so 
educated,  as  you  have  supposed.  His  weakness,  sufler- 
ings,  and  sins,  are  surely  no  proofs  of  his  having  been 
created  to  receive  God's  spirit,  to  partake  of  the  divini* 
28» 
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ty."  Od  tills  fi6i«i  I  \m%  MU€ii  u^nttf^  bet  mfmsMm 
mint  be  limk^  to  a  fo«r  i^'ords.  I  refd^,  ift&t  thd  KiM 
<if  an  Infinke  Fadier  may  be  Mpedt^d  ^t^  to  worit  ft 
methods  bey'oiid  the  complr^MnMsidii  of  tfut  Ittnifed  fuindli^ 
An  immortal  being  in  his  ittfimcy  cannot  of  Cbiirse  coh^ 
^rehend  all  the  processes  of  Ms  ednceftiott,  trtany  of 
Which  lo<>k  forward  to  ag^s  too  distant  for  the  imagina^ 
tion  to  explore.  I  "would  add,  that  notwkbstaftditig  tbft 
darkness  which  batigs  oyer  hinnaii  life  dn  bacoom  t>f  th^ 
-greatness  of  -o«ir  nature,  We  can  yet  see  -bri^t  sigMitares 
of  the  parental  cdncern  of  God,  and  see  them  In  ite 
very  circumstances  which  at  first  cl-etfte  ddcibt.  Bd^ 
cause  we  sofibr,  it  ought  not  to  be  inferred  that  God  1l 
not  a  Father.  Suffi^rhig,  iMal,  exposure,  seetft  to  ht 
necessary  elements  in  the  education  of  a  mor&l  bring; 
It  is  fit,  dMit  a  being  wh^e  happiness  and  dignity  are  to 
be  found  in  rigorous  action  and  in  forming  himseif, 
shotdd  be  born  with  undetr^loped  capacities,  and  b^ 
bom  into  a  world  of  mingled  difficulties  and  aids.  Wia 
do  See,  that  enei^  of  thought,  will,  afifbctidn,  rirtue, 
the  ener^  which  b  our  tru^  life  atid  joy,  often  springs 
from  trial.  We  can  see,  too,  that  it  is  W^ll  that  society^ 
like  the  individual,  should  bc^n  in  imperfecUdn  ;  be^- 
cause  men  in  this  way  become  to  each  other  meiins  of 
discijAtie,  because  joint  sufiferings  and  this  necessity  of 
joint  efibrts  awaken  both  the  afibctions  and  the  facuhses, 
becanse  occasion  and  incitement  are  thiis  giten  to  g^ttdf^ 
ous  sacrifices,  to  heroic  strClggle^,  to  the  most  beautifid 
and  stirring  manifestatidiftl  <of  phtlanthrc^y,  patriotism) 
and  devotion.  Were  I  caH^d  on  to  prove  God's  spirit- 
oal  parental  interest  in  us,  I  WouM  poiiil  to  4ie  trtdb, 
temptations,  evils  of  life  ;  for  to  these  We  oWe  did  dIaN 
a0t«r  of  Christ,  we  owe  the  apostle  arid  Aiartyt,  iHf^Wfe 
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lie  MWffll  hme  and  *ieep  %fmf9kiby  «f  private  and  4(h 
meslic  'lifo)  we^owe  the  d^volopmettt  of  wbat  b  diviiM 
in  hutoan  natxi^.  Truly  God  is  our  Father,  and  aa 
auoh  to  be  worshipped. 

Havij]^  thud  aet  fordi  very  imperfectly^  but  from  a 
kii  heart,  the  excelletice  of  the  homage  which  is  here 
to  be  rendered  to  God  in  his  Parental  character-,  I 
ought  now  to  proceed,  according  to  the  plan  of  this 
discourse,  to  show  that  we  should  enter  this  bouse  with 
joy,  because  il^  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  God  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth,  to  an  Inward  not  outward  wor- 
ship. In  discussing  this  topic,  I  might  enlarge  on  the 
•vast  and  beneficent  revolution  which  Jesus  Christ 
wrought  in  religion,  by  teaching  that  God  is  a  spiriti, 
and  to  be  spiritually  adored.  I  might  show  how  much 
he  wrought  for  human  elevation  and  happiness,  when, 
in  pronouncing  the  text,  he  shook  the  ancient  temples 
4o  their  foundations,  quenched  the  fire  on  the  heathen 
and  Jewish  altars,  wrested  the  instruments  of  sacrifice 
from  the  hsmd  of  the  priest,  abolished  sanctity  of  placQ, 
and  consecrated  die  human  soul  as  the  true  house  of 
God.  But  the  nature,  grandeur,  benefits  of  this  spir- 
itual worship,  dre  subjects  too  extensive  for  our  pres- 
ent <K>nsideratton.  Instead  of  discussion,  I  can  only 
use  the  Words  of  exhortation.  I  can  only  say,  that  you, 
who  are  to  assemble  in  this  place,  are  peculiarly  bound 
(0  inward  worship,  for  to  you  especially  Christianity  is 
an  inward  system.  Most  other  denominations  expect 
$alvation  more  or  less  from  what  Jesus  does  abroa49 
especially  from  his  agency  on  the  mind  of  God.  You 
expect  it  from  what  he  does  within  your  own  mind^. 
His  great  ^lory,  according  to  your  views,  lies  in  lu3 
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influence  on  the  human  soul,  in  the  commiiniesiKm  of 
his  spirit  to  his  followers.  To  you  salvation,  heaven^ 
and  hell  have  their  seat  in  the  soul.  To  you,  Cbristi* 
anity  is  wholly  a  spiritual  system.  Come,  then,  to  thic 
place  to  worship  with  the  soul,  to  elevate  the  spirit  to 
God.  Let  not  this  house  be  desecrated  by  a  religion 
of  show.  Let  it  not  degenerate  into  a  place  of  forms* 
Let  not  your  pews  be  occupied  by  lifeless  machines* 
Do  not  come  here  to  take  part  in  lethargic  repetitions 
of  sacred  words.  Do  not  come  from  a  cold  sense  of 
duty,  to  quiet  conscience  with  the  thought  of  having 
paid  a  debt  to  God.  Do  not  come  to  perform  a  present 
task  to  insure  a  future  heaven.  Come  to  find  heaven 
now,  to  anticipate  the  happiness  of  that  better  world 
by  breathing  its  spirit,  to  bind  your  souls  indissolubly 
to  your  Maker.  Come  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
that  is,  intelligently,  rationally,  witli  clear  judgment, 
with  just  and  honorable  conceptions  of  the  Infinite  Fa- 
ther, not  prostrating  your  understandings,  lyt  renouncing 
the  divine  gift  of  reason,  but  offering  an  enlightened 
homage,  such  as  is  due  to  the  Fountain  of  intelligence 
and  truth.  — Come  to  worship  with  the  heart  as  well  as 
intellect,  with  life,  fervor,  zeal.  Sleep  over  your  busi- 
ness if  you  will,  but  not  over  your  religion.  —  Come 
to  worship  with  strong  conviction,  with  living  faith  in  a 
higher  presence  dian  meets  the  eye,  with  a  feeling  of 
God^s  presence  not  only  around  you,  but  in  the  depths 
of  your  souls.  —  Come  to  worship  with  a  filial  spirit, 
not  with  fear,  dread,  and  gloom ;  not  with  sepulclural 
tones  and  desponding  looks,  but  with  humble,  cheerful, 
boundless  trust,  with  overflowing  gratitude,  with  a  lovo 
billing  and  earnest  to  do  and  to  suffer  whatever  may  ap- 
prove your  devotion  to  God. — Come  to  worship  liiiii 
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with  wbat  he  moist  delights  iti)  whh  aepiratioa  for  spir- 
ittial  li^ht  and  life  ;  come  to  cherish  and  express  desires 
for  virtoB)  for  purity,  for  power  over  tMOpltlioii,  strongs 
er  and  more  in^tiabte  than  spring  up  in  your  most  eager  * 
pursuits  of  business  Or  pleasure  ;  and  wdcome  joyfnll]!^ 
every  hoiy  impufee,  every  accession  of  strength  to  vir*^ 
tuous  purpose,  to  the  love  of  God  and  man.  -—  In  a 
word,  come  to  offer  a  refilled,  generous  worship,  to 
offer  a  tribute  worthy  of  Him  who  is  the  Perfection  of 
truth,  goodness,  beauty,  and  blessedness.  Adore  him 
with  the  calmest  reason  and  the  profoundest  love^  and 
strive  to  oonferm  yourselves  to  what  you  adore^ 

I  have  now,  tny  friends^  set  before  you  the  wership 
to  wUch  this  building  is  set  apart,  add  which,  from  its 
rational,  filial,  pure^  and  ennobling  eharaeter,  renders 
this  solemnity  a  season  for  thankfulness  and  joy.  I 
should  not  however  be  just  to  this  occasion,  or  to  die 
great  purpose  of  t^is  bettse,  if  I  were  to  stop  here^  My 
remarks  have  hitherto  been  conned  to  the  wordUp 
which  is  to  be  b^red  widiin  these  welb>  to  die  influence 
to  be  exerted  on  you  When  assembled  here«  But  has 
this  house  no  hi^er  end  than  to  g^ve  an  impulse  to 
yot^  minds  fo^  the  Very  few  houts  which  you  are  to 
Spend  beneath  its  roof  f  Then  we  have  little  reason 
to  enter  it  wtth  jc^.  The  great  eikd  for  which  you  are 
to  worship  here  is,  that  you  may  worship  everywhere% 
You  are  to  feel  God's  presence  here,  that  U  mby  be . 
felt  wlyerever  you  ge,  and  whatever  you  do.  The  very 
idea  of  spiritual  homage  is,  that  it  takes  possessron  of 
the  soul,  and*  becomes  a  part  of  our  very  being.  The 
threat  design  of  tliis  act  of  dedication  is,  that  your  bonses^ 
your  |4aces  of  business,  may  be  consecmted  to  QoA* 
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This  topic  of  omoipriBseDt  worship  I  cannot  expand. 
One  view  of  it,  however,  I  must  not  omit.  From  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  worship  to  which  this  house 
is  consecrated,  jou  learn  the  kind  of  worship  which 
^ou  should  carry  from  it  into  your  common  lives. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Christian  teacher  to  say  to 
his  congregation,  that,  when  th^  leave  the  church,  they 
go  forth  into  a  nobler  temple  than  one  made  with  bauds, 
into  the  temple  of  the  Creation,  and  that  they  must  go 
forth  to  worship  God  in  his  works.  The  views  given 
of  the  true  worship  in  this  discourse,  will  lead  me  to  a 
somewhat  different  style  of  exposition.  I  will,  indeed, 
say  to  you,  go  from  this  house  to  adore  God  as  he  is 
revealed  in  the  boundless  universe*  This  is  one  end  of 
your  worship  here.  But  I  would  add,  that  a  higher 
end  is,  that  you  should  go  forth  to  worship  him  as  he  is 
revealed  in  his  rational  and  moral  offspring,  and  to  wor- 
sUp  him  by  fulfilling,  as  you  have  power,  his  purposes 
in  regard  to  these.  My  great  aim  in  this  discourse  has 
been  to  show,  that  God  is  to  be  adored  here  as  the 
Father  of  rational  and  moral  beings,  of  yourselves  and 
all  mankind ;  and  such  a  worship  tends  directly  and  is 
designed  to  lead  us,  when  we  go  hence,  to  recognise 
God  in  our  own  nature,  to  see  in  men  his  children, 
to  respect  and  serve  them  for  dieir  relationship  to  the 
Divinity,  to  see  in  them  signatures  of  greatness  amidst 
all  their  imperfection,  and  to  love  them  with  more  than 
earthly  love.  We  must  not  look  round  on  the  universe 
with  awe  and  on  man  with  scorn ;  for  man,  who  can 
comprehend  the  universe  and  its  laws,  ^Ms  greater  than 
the  universe,  which  cannot  comprehend  itself."  God 
dwells  in  every  human  being  more  intimately  than  in  the 
outward  creation.     The  voipe  of  God  comes  to  us  in 
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the  ocean,  the  tbuoder,  the  wUrlwind ;  but  how  much 
more  of  God  is  there  in  his  inward  Toice,  in  the  intuitions 
of  reason,  in  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  in  the  whispers 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  would  have  you  see  God  in  the 
awful  mountain  and  the  tranquil  valley  ;  but  more,  much 
more  in  the  clear  judgment,  the  moral  enei^,  the  disin- 
terested purpose,  the  pious  gratitude,  the  immortal  hope 
of  a  good  man.  Go  from  this  house  to  worship  God 
by  reverencing  the  human  soul  as  his  chosen  sanctuary. 
Revere  it  in  yourselves,  revere  it  in  others,  and  labor  to 
carry  it  forward  to  perfection.  Worship  God  witlun 
these  walls,  as  uoftversally,  impartially  good  to  his  human 
offspring  ;  and  go  forth  to  breathe  the  same  spirit.  Go 
forth  to  respect  the  rights,  and  seek  the  true,  enduring 
welfare  of  all  within  your  influence.  Carry  with  you  the 
conviction,  that  to  trample  on  a  human  being,  of  what- 
ever color,  clime,  rank,  condition,  is  to  trample  on  .God's 
child ;  that  to  degrade  or  corrupt  a  man,  is  to  deface  a 
holier  temple  than  any  mat^al  sanctuary.  Mercy^  Love, 
is  more  acceptable  worship  to  God,  than  all  sacrifices  or 
outward  offerings.  The  most  celestial  worship  ever  paid 
on  eai!th  was  rendered  by  Christ,  when  he  approached 
man,  and  the  most  sinful  man,  as  a  child  of  God,  when 
he  toiled  and  Ued  to  awaken  what  was  Divine  in  the  hu- 
man soul,  to  regenerate  a  fallen  world.  Be  such  the 
worship  which  you  shall  carry  from  this  place.  Go  forth 
to  do  good  with  every  power  which  God  bestows,  to 
make  every  place  you  enter  happier  by  your  presence,  to 
espouse  all  human  interests,  to  throw  your  whole  weight 
into  the  scale  of  human  freedom  and  improvement,  to 
withstand  all  wrong,  to  uphold  all  right,  and  especially  to 
give  light,  life,  strength  to  the  immortal  souL  He  who 
rears  up  one  child  in  Christian  virtue,  or  recovers  one 
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feUow«eveati]ra  to  God,  buSds  &  temple  more  precious 
than  Solomon's  or  St.  Peter -s,  more  enduring  than  earth 
or  heaven* 

I  have  now  finished  the  general  diseession  which  thb 
ocoirion  seemed  to  me  to  require,  and  I  trust  that  a  few 
remarks  of  a  personal  and  local  character  will  be  receiv* 
ed  with  indulgence.  It  is  with  no  common  emotion  that 
I  take  part  in  the  present  soiemnitj^.  I  stand  now  to 
teach,  where  in  my  childhood  and  youth  I  wi»  a  learner. 
The  generation  which  I  then  knew  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  The  vaoerable  man,  wbaae  trembling  VGice 
I  then  beard  in  this  place,  has  long  since  gone  to  his  re- 
ward. My  earliest  friends,  who  watched  over  my  child* 
hood  and  led  me  by  the  band  to  this  spot,  have  been 
taken.  Still  my  emotions  are  not  sad.  I  rejoice  ;  for 
whilst  I  see  melancholy  changes  around  mje,  and  still 
more  feel,  that  time,  which  has  bowed  other  frames,  has 
touched  my  own,  I  see  that  the  work  of  humap  improve- 
ment has  gone  on.  I  see  that  clearer  and  brighter  truths, 
than  were  opened  on  my  own  youthful  mind,  are  to  be 
implied  to  succeeding  generations.  Herein  I  do  and 
will  rejoice. 

On  lookmg  back  to  my  early  years,  I  can  distinctly 
recollect  unhappy  influences  exerted  on  my  mind  by  the 
general  tone  of  religion  in  this  town.  I  can  recollect, 
too,  a  corruption  of  morals  among  those  of  my  own  age, 
which  made  boyhood  a  critical,  perilous  season.  StiH  I 
must  bless  God  for  the  place  of  my  nativity  ;  for  as  my 
mind  unfolded,  I  became  more  and  more  alive  to  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  now  attracts  strangers  to  our 
island.  My  first  liberty  was  used  in  roaming  over  the 
neighbouring  fields  and  shores  ;  and  amid  this  glorious 
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itttiwey  diat  love  of  fibefty  sprang  up,  wbkfa  has-  ginned 
streogth  wkhin  me  to  this  hour.  I  early  received  im^' 
pressioD&  of  the  great  and  the  beautiful,  which  I  believe 
have  had  DO  small  influence  in  determining  my  modes  of 
thought  and  bi^its  of  life.  In  this  town  I  pursued  for  a 
time  my  studies  of  theologiy.  I  had  no  professor  or 
teacher  to  guide  me  ;  but  1  had  two  noble  pla(tes  of  study. 
One  was  yonder  beautiful  edifice,  now  so  frequented  and 
so  useful  as  a  public  library,  then  so  deserted  that  I  spent 
day  after  day  and  sometimes  week  after  week  anndst  its 
dusty  volumes,  without  interruption  from  a  single  visitor. 
The  otlier  place  was  yonder  beach,  the  roar  of  which 
has  so  often  mingled  with  the  worship  of  this  fJace,  my 
daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in  the  sunshine,  stili  mdre  attrac- 
tive in  the  storm.  Seldom  do  I  vbit  it  now  without 
thinking  of  the  work,  which  there,  in  the  s%ht  of  that 
beauty,  in  the  sound  of  those  waves,  i^as  carried  on  in 
my  soul.  No  spot  on  earth  has  helped  to  form  me  so 
much  as  that  beach.  There  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in 
praise  amidst  the  tempest.  There^  softened  by  beauty, 
I  poured  out  my  thanksgiving  and  contrite  confessions. 
There,  in  reverential  sympathy  with  the  mighty  power 
around  me,  I  became  conscious  of  power  within.  There 
struggling  thoughts  and  emotions'  broke  forth,  as  if  mov 
ed  to  utterance  by  natiu*e's  eloquence  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  There  began  a  happiness  surpassing  all  worldly 
pleasures,  all  gifts  of  fortune,  the  happiness  c^  commun- 
ing with  the  works  of  God.  Pardon  me  this  reference 
to  myself;  I  believe  that  the  worship,  of  which  I  have 
this  day  spoken,  was  aided  in  my  own  soul  by  the 
scenes  in.  which  my  early  life  was  passed.  Amidst  these 
scenes,  and  in  speaking  of  tl^is  worship,  allow  me  to 
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thank  Ood  that  this  beautifiil  island  was  ibe  place  of  mj 
birth. 

Leaving  what  is  merely  personal,  I  would  express  my 
joy,  and  it  is  most  sincere,  in  the  dedication  of  this  house, 
regarded  as  a  proof  and  a  means  of  the  difiiision  of 
Christian  truth.  Some  perhaps  may  think,  that  this  joy 
is  not  a  little  heightened  by  seeing  a  church  set  apart  to 
the  particular  sect  to  which  I  am  said  to  belong.  But  I 
trust,  that  what  you  have  this  day  heard  will  satisfy  most 
if  not  all  who  hear,  that  it  is  not  a  sectarian  exultation  to 
which  I  am  giving  utterance.  I  indeed  take  pleasure  in 
thinking,  that  the  particular  views  which  I  have  adopted 
of  the  disputed  doctrines  of  religion,  will  here  be  made 
known  ;  but  I  rejoice  much  more  in  thinking,  that  this 
house  is  pledged  to  no  peculiar  doctrines,  that  it  is  not 
erected  to  bind  my  own  or  any  man's  opinions  on  this  or 
on  future  times,  that  it  is  consecrated  to  free  investigation 
of  religious  truth,  to  religious  progress,  to  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  to  Protestant  and  Christian  liberty. 
Most  earnestly  do  I  pray,  that  a  purer  theology,  that  di- 
viner illuminations,  that  a  truer  worship  than  can  now  be 
found  in  our  own  or  in  any  sect,  may  be  the  glory  of  this 
house.  We  who  now  consecrate  it  to  God,  believe  in 
human  progress.  We  do  not  say  to  the  spirit  of  truth, 
"  Thus  far  and  no  farther."  We  reprobate  the  exclu- 
sive, tyrannical  spirit  of  the  churches  of  this  age,  which 
denounce  as  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  whoever  in  the 
use  of  bis  intellectual  liberty,  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  God's  word  for  himself,  may  differ  from  the  tradi- 
tions and  creeds  which  have  been  received  from  fallible 
forefathers.  We  rear  these  walls  not  to  a  sect,  but  to 
religious,  moral,  intellectual,  Protestant,  Christian  lib- 
erty. 
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I  rejoice  that  thb  temple  of  liberty  is  opened  oo  this 
spot.  I  feel  that  this  town  has  a  right  to  an  establish- 
ment, in  which  conscientious  Christians  may  bquire  and 
speak  without  dreading  the  thunders  of  excommunication, 
in  which  Protestanism  will  not  be  dishonored  by  the  usur- 
pations of  the  Romish  Church.  This  island,  like  the 
State  to  which  it  belongs,  was  originally  setded  by  men 
who  came  hither  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  asser- 
tion of  the  right  to  interpret  for  themselves  the  word  of 
God.  Religious  freedom  was  the  very  principle  on 
which  this  town  was  founded,  and  I  rejoice  to  know,  that 
the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  has  never  wanted  champi- 
ons here.  I  have  recently  read  a  very  valuable  discourse, 
which  was  delivered  in  this  town  about  a  century  ago, 
and  just  a  century  after  the  cession  of  this  island  to  our 
fathers  by  the  Indians,  and  which  bi^athes  a  liberality  of 
thought  and  feeling,  a  reverence  for  the  rights^  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  conscienc^e,  very  rare  at  that  time  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  v^ry  far  from  being  uni- 
versal now.  Its  author,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Calleoder,  was 
pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  this  place,  the  oldest 
of  our  churches,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  a  descendant 
of  the  venerable  Coddington,  our  first  Governor.  The 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  which  pervades  this  discourse, 
has  astonished  as  well  as  rejoiced  me,  and  it  should 
thrill  the  hearts  of  this  people.  Let  me  read  a  few  sen- 
tences : — 

'^  It  must  be  a  mean  contracted  way  of  thinking,  to 
confine  the  favor  of  God,  and  the  power  of  godliness,  to 
one  set  of  speculative  opinions,  or  any  particular  exter- 
nal forms  of  worship.  How  hard  must  it  be  to  imagine, 
diat  all  other  Christians  but  ourselves,  must  be  formal, 
and  hypocritical,  and  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God, 
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because  Ibflfr  education  or  cwfmcky  differs  firota  om,  or 
that  God  has  given  them  more  or  less  li^t  Omn  to  ns  ; 
though  we  cannot  deny,  they  give  die  proper  eWdence 
of  their  fearing  God  by  their  worldng  righteousness,  and 
show  their  love  to'  him  hy  keeping  what  they  understand 
be  has  commanded  ;  and  though  their  ftith  in  Christ  Je* 
sus  purifies  their  hearts  and  works  by  love  and  overcomes 
the  world.  It  would  be  hard  to  show,  why  liberty  of 
conscience,  mutual  forbearmce  and  good  will,  why  broth- 
erly kindness  and  charity  is  not  as  good  a  centre  of  inihy 
as  a  constrained  uniformity  in  externa!  ceremonies,  or  a 
forced  subscription  to  ambiguous  articles.  Experience 
has  dearly  convinced  the  world  that  unanimity  in  judg- 
ment and  afiection  cannot  be  secured  by  penal  law. 
Who  can  tell,  why  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bonds  of 
peace  is  not  enough  for  Christians  to  aim  at  ?  And  who 
can  assign  a  reason  why  they  may  not  lov«  one  another 
though  abounding  in  their  own  severd  senses  ?  And 
why  if  they  live  in  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
may  not  be  with  them  f 

^^  There  is  no  other  bottom  but  this  to  rest  upon,  to 
leave  others  the  liberty  we  should  desire  oursehres,  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free.'^ 

Such  was  the  liberal  spirit  expressed  rn  this  town  a 
hundred  years  ago.  I  would  h  were  more  common  in 
our  own  day. 

Another  noble  friend  of  religious  liberty  threw  a  lustre 
on  this  island  immediately  before  the  revohition.  I  mean 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  afterwards  President  of  Yale  College. 
This  country  has  not  perhaps  produced  a  more  learned 
man.  To  enlarged  acquaintance  with  physical  science 
he  added  extensive  researches  into  philology,  history^  and 
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a&tiqindes ;  nor  did  bk  indefatigable  mind  suffer  anjr 
opportunity  to  escape  him,  of  addii^  to  his  rich  treas- 
ures of  knowledge.  His  virtues  were  proportioned  to 
his  intellectual  acquisition.  I  can  well  remember  how 
his  name  was  cherished  among  his  parishioners,  after 
years  of  separation.  His  visit  to  this  place  was  to  many 
a  festival.  When  little  more  than  a  child,  I  was  pres* 
ent  at  some  of  bis  private  meetings  with  the  more  reli- 
gious part  of  his  former  congregation  ;  and  I  recollect 
bow  I  was  moved  by  the  tears  and  expressive  looks 
with  which  his  affectionate  exhortations  were  received. 
In  his  faith  he  was  what  was  called  a  moderate  Calvin- 
ist ;  but  his  heart  was  of  no  sect.  He  carried  into  his 
religion  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  then  stirred  the  whole 
country.  Intolerance,  church-tyranny  in  all  its  forms, 
he  abhorred.  He  respected  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, where  others  would  have  thought  themselves  au- 
thorized to  restrain  it.  A  young  man,  to  whom  he  had 
been  as  a  father,  one  day  communicated  to  him  doubts 
concerning  the  Trinity.  He  expressed  his  sorrow ;  but 
mildly,  and  with  undiminished  affection  told  him  to  go 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  seek  his  faith  there  and  only 
there.  His  friendships  were  confined  to  no  parties. 
He  desired  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  divided  church 
of  Christ,  not  by  a  common  creed,  but  by  the  spirit  of 
love.  He  wished  to  break  every  yoke,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, from  men's  necks.  To  the  influence  of  this 
distinguished  man  in  the  circle  in  which  I  was  brought 
up,  I  may  owe  in  part  the  indignation  which  I  feel  to* 
wards  every  invasion  of  human  rights.  In  my  earliest 
years,  I  regarded  no  human  being  with  equal  reverence. 
I  have  his  form  before  me  at  this  moment  almost  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  I  had  seen  him  yesterday,  so  strong  is  the 
29* 
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Let  me  add  one  more  example  of  the  spirit  i>f  rali* 
gious  fxeedom  on  tbi»  island.  Xoq  may  be  aiarprised, 
perhaps^  when  you  hear  me  Bame  in  this  connexion  tbe 
venerable  roan,  who  onqe  ministered  in  this  place,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins.  His  naine  is  indeed  associated  with 
a  stern  apd  appajUing  theology,  and  it  is  tnie,  that  be 
wanted  toleration  towards  those  who  rejected  his  views* 
Still  in  forming  his  religious  opinions,  he  was  superior 
to  human  authority ;  he  broke  away  from  human  creeds  ; 
be  interpreted  God's  word  for  himself ;  he  revered;  rea- 
son, the  oracle  of  God  within  him.  His  system,  faow-^ 
ever  fearful,  was  yet  built  on  a  generous  fonndatioo. 
He  maintained  that  all  holiness,  all  moral  excellence, 
consists  in  benevolence,  or  disinterested  devotion  ia  tbe 
greatest  good ;  that  this. is  the  character  of  God;  that 
love  is  the  only  principle  of  the  divine  administratioQ. 
He  taught  that  sin  was  introducc^d  into  the  qreatiom,  and 
is  to  be  everlastingly  punished,  becani^e  evil  is  necessary 
to  the  highest  good.  To  this  government,  in  which  ibe> 
individual  is  surrendered  to  tbe  well-being,  of  the  wholC), 
he  required  entire  and  cheerliil  submis&ioa.  Other  Cal- 
vinists  were  willing  that  their  neigj^bours  should  be  pre- 
destined to  everlasting  misery  for  die.  glory  of  God* 
This  noble-minded  man  demanded  a  more  generous  and 
impartial  virtue,  and  maintained  that  we  should  consent 
to  our  own  perdition,  should  be  willing  ourselves  to  be 
condemned,  if  the  greatesjt  gpod  of  the  universe,  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  perfections'  should  so  re- 
quire. True  virtqe,  a&  he  taught,  was  an  entire  surren- 
der of  personal  interest  to  ibe  benevolent  purposes  of 
God.     Selfrlove  be<  spiu?ed  in  none  of  itst  movements. 
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good  to  oursolres^  jaot  from  sQlf^-pf^drooee^  not  from 
the  iiiipuise  of  personal  desires,  but  in  obedknce  to  tbat 
aublioae  law,  which  requires  us  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  each  and  all  witbio  our  influence.  I  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  the  deep  impression  which  this  sys- 
tem made  on  my  youthful  mind.  I  am  grateful  to  this 
stem  teacher  for  turning  my  thou^Ks  and  heart  to  the 
elaims  and  majesty  of  impartial,  universal  benevolence. 
From  such  a  man,  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  establish- 
ed  theology  was  not  to  be  expected.  He  indeed  ac-^ 
cepted  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  its  severest 
form  ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  imagined  himself  a  disciple 
ef  reason  as  well  as  of  revelation.  He  believed  thia 
doctrine  to  be  sustained  by  profound  metaphysical  ar- 
^meDiati(Hi,  and  to  rest  on  the  only  sound  philosophy 
of  ibe  human  mind)  so  that  in  receiving  it,  he  did  not 
abandon  the  ^ound  of  reason.  In  accordance  with  his 
free  sptriifi  of  inquiry,  we  find  him  making  not  a  few  im- 
portant modifications  of  Cnlvinism.  The  doctrine  that 
we  are  liable  to  punishment  for  tbe  sin  of  our  first  par- 
rat,  he  wholly  xejeeted ',  and  not  satisfied  with  denying 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  guik  to  his  posterity,  he  sub- 
verted what  the  old  theology  had  set  forth  as  the  only 
ioQodaiion  of  divine  acceptance,  namely  the  imputation 
of  Christ'ls  righteousness  or  merits  to  the  believer.  The 
doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only,  found  no 
mercy  at  his  hands.  He  tau^t  that  Christ  suflered 
equally  for  all  mankind.  The  system  of  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  indeed  an  effort  of  reason  to  reconcile  Calvinism 
with  its  essential  truths.  Accordingly  his  disciples  were 
sometimes  called,  and  willingly  called.  Rational  Calvin- 
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ists.  The  impression  which  he  made  was  much  greater 
than  is  now  supposed.  The  churches  of  New  England 
received  a  decided  impression  from  his  views ;  and 
though  his  name,  once  given  to  his  followers,  is  no 
longer  borne,  his  influence  is  still  felt.  The  conflict 
now  going  on  in  our  country,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigat* 
ing  the  harsh  features  of  Calvinism,  is  a  stage  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  to  which  he  more  than  any  man 
gave  impulse.  /  can  certainly  bear  witness  to  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  free  inquiry  which  possessed  him.  In 
my  youth,  I  preached  in  this  house  at  the  request  of 
the  venerable  old  man.  As  soon  as  the  services  were 
closed,  he  turned  to  me  with  an  animated  benignant 
smile,  and  using  a  quaintness  of  expression  which  I 
need  not  repeat,  said  to  me,  that  theology  was  still  im- 
perfect, and  that  he  hoped  I  should  live  to  carry  it  to- 
wards  perfection.  Rare  and  most  honorable  liberaliqr 
in  the  leader  of  a  sect !  He  wanted  not  to  secure  a 
follower,  but  to  impel  a  young  mind  to  higher  truth.  I 
feel,  that  ability  has  not  been  given  me  to  accomplish 
this  generous  hope  ;  but  such  quickening  language  from 
such  lips,  though  it  could  not  give  strength,  mi§^t  kindle 
desire,  and  elevate  exertion.  —  Thus  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gious freedom  has  not  been  wanting  to  this  island.  May 
this  spirit,  unawed  by  human  reproach,  unfett^ed  by 
human  creeds,  availing  itself  gratefully  of  human  aids, 
and,  above  all,  looking  reverently  to  Ood  for  H^, 
dwell  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  minister,  and 
of  those  who  shall  worship  within  these  walls.  May 
this  spirit  spread  far  and  wide,  and  redeem  the  Chris* 
tian  world  from  the  usurpations  of  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant infallibility,  from  uncharitableness,  intolerance,  per- 
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I  hav«  done  with  the  p^rscDal  and  the  local.  Id 
conclusion,  let  me  revert  for  oae  moment  to  the  great 
topic  of  this  discourse.  My  friends,  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship of  which  I  have  this  day  spoken,  is  something 
real.  There  is  a  worship  ifi  the  spirit,  a  worship  very 
different  from  standing  in  the  church,  or  kneeling  in 
the  closet,  a  worship  which  cannot  be  cpnfined  to  set 
phrases,  and  asks  not  the  clothing  of  outwards  forms, 
a  thirst  of  the  soul  for  its  Creator,  an  inward  voice, 
which  our  nearest  neighbour  cannot  hear,  but  which 
pierces  the  skies.  To  the  culture  of  this  spiritual  wor- 
ship, we  dedicate  this  house.  My  friends,  rest  not  in 
offering  breath,  in  moving  the  lips,  in  bending  the  knee 
to  your  Creator.  There  is  another,  a  nearer,  a  happier 
intercourse  with  Heaven,  a  worship  of  love,  sometimes 
too  full  and  deep  for  utterance,  a  union  of  mind  with 
him  closer  than  earthly  friendships.  This  is  the  wor- 
ship to  which  Christ  calls.  Christ  came  not  to  build 
churches,  not  to  rear  cathedrals  with  Gothic  arches,  or 
swelling  domes,  but  to  dedicate  the  human  soul  to  God. 
When  God  "  bows  the  heavens  and  comes  down,"  it 
is  not  that  he  may  take  up  his  abode  beneath  the  vault 
of  a  metropolitan  temple ;  it  is  not  that  he  is  drawn  by 
majestic  spires  or  by  clouds  of  fragrance,  but  that  he 
may  visit  and  dwell  m  the  humble,  obedient,  disinterest- 
ed soul.  This  house  is  to  moulder  away.  Temples 
hewn  from  the  rock  will  crumble  to  dust,  or  melt  in  the 
last  fire.  But  the  inward  temple  will  survive  all  out- 
ward change.  When  winds  and  oceans  and  suns  shall 
have  ceased  to  praise  God,  the  human  soul  will  praise 
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Imn.  It  wOI  recdre  more  and  more  dirioe  inspirations 
of  truth  and  lore  ;  will  fill  with  its  benevolent  ministry 
wider  and  wider  spheres  ;  and  wiU  accomplish  its  desti- 
ny by  a  progress  towards  God  as  unlimited,  as  myste- 
rious, as  enduring  as  eternity. 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  317. 

I  have  not  quoted  the  verses  preceding  those  which  I 
have  extracted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which 
are  often  adduced  in  proof  of  Christ's  supreme  divinity, 
because  it  is  acknowledged  by  learned  men  of  all  de- 
nominations, that  our  translation  of  the  most  important 
clause  is  incorrect,  and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject would  have  been  out  of  place.  I  think,  however, 
that  no  man,  unacquainted  with  the  common  theories, 
can  read  any  translation  and  escape  the  impression,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  derived,  dependent,  subordinate  being, 
and  a  distinct  being  from  the  Father.  How  plain  is  it, 
that  in  this  passage  Paul  intends  by  the  terms  ''God" 
and  "the  Father,"  not  Jesus  Christ  but  another  being  I 
How  plain  is  it,  that  in  the  passage  chosen  as  the  text 
for  this  discourse,  our  Saviour  intended  by  these  terms 
not  himself  but  another  being  !  What  other  idea  could 
his  hearers  receive  ?  What  decisive  proofs  are  furnished 
by  his  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  "the  Father"  and 
of  "God,"  as  another  being,  and  of  distinguishing  him- 
self from  him ! 


NOTE  TO  PAGE  3i4. 

I  understand  that  the  interest  expressed  by  me  in  the 
character  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  has  surprised  some  of  my  towns- 
men of  Newport,  who  knew  him  only  by  report,  or  who 
saw  him  in  their  youth.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.  He 
lived  almost  wholly  in  his  study,  and  like  very  retired 
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men,  was  the  object  of  little  sympathy.  His  appearance 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world. 
I  can  well  recollect  the  impression  which  he  made  on  me 
when  a  boy,  as  he  rode  on  horseback  in  a  plaid  gown 
fastened  by  a  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  with  a  study 
cap  on  his  head  instead  of  his  wig.  His  delivery  in 
the  pulpit  was  the  worst  I  ever  met  with.  Such  tones 
never  came  from  any  human  voice  within  my  hearing.  He 
was  the  very  ideal  of  bad  delivery.  Then  I  must  say, 
the  matter  was  often  as  uninviting  as  the  manner.  Dr. 
Hopkins  was  distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by  faith- 
fulness to  his  principles.  He  carried  them  out  to  their 
full  extent.  Believing,  as  he  did,  in  total  depravity,  be- 
lieving that  there  was  nothing  good  or  generous  in  hu- 
man nature  to  which  he  could  make  an  appeal,  believing 
that  he  could  benefit  men  only  by  setting  before  them 
their  utterly  lost  and  helpless  condition,  he  came  to  the 
point  without  any  circumlocution,  and  dealt  out  terrors 
with  an  unsparing  liberality.  Add  to  all  this,  that  his 
manners  had  a  bluntness,  partly  natural,  partly  the  result 
of  long  seclusion  in  the  country.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  such  a  man  should  be  set  down  as  hard  and  severe. 
But  he  had  a  true  benevolence,  and  what  is  more  worthy 
of  being  noted,  he  was  given  to  a  facetious  style  of  con- 
versation. Two  instances  inunediately  occur  to  me,  which 
happened  in  my  own  circle.  One  day  he  dined  at  my 
father's  with  a  young  minister  who  was  willing  to  comply 
with  the  costume  of  the  day,  but  whose  modesty  only 
allowed  the  rufHes  to  peep  from  his  breast.  The  Doctor 
said  with  good  humor,  *'  I  don't  care  for  ruffles ;  but 
if  r  wore  them,  I'd  wear  them  like  a  man."  I  recollect 
that  on  visiting  him  one  day  when  he  was  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  I  found  his  eyes  much  inflamed  by  reading 
and  writing.  I  took  the  liberty  to  recommend  abstinence 
from  those  occupations.     He  replied,  smilingly,  with  an 
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iittitiiifig  fetbi^i  and  thieti  aJld^d,  '*if  my  feye»  W6ii*l  flhldjr, 
too  eJreS  for  me."  This  facetioudntess  may  seem  to  Somfe 
who  are  Unacquainted  with  the  World,  not  coii&istent  with 
the  great  severity  of  his  theology  ;  but  Uothhig  id  tnoi'fe 
common  than  this  appi&reni  self-contradiction.  The  min- 
isters, who  deal  most  in  terrors,  who  preach  doctrines 
which  ought  to  make  their  flesh  crfeep,  and  to  turn  their 
Oyes  into  fountains  of  tfeard,  are  not  generally  distih- 
guished  by  thieir  spare  forms  or  haggkrd  countenances. 
They  take  the  world  as  easily  as  people  of  a  ttiilder  cre^d  ) 
and  this  does  not  show  that  they  want  sincerity  or  be- 
nevolence. It  only  shows  how  superficially  mfen  may 
believe  in  doctrines,  which  yet  they  would  shudder  to 
relinquish.  It  &hoWs  how  little  the  import  of  language, 
which  is  thundered  from  the  lips,  is  coUi()rehbnded  and 
felt.  I  should  not  set  down  as  hard-hearted,  a  man  whose 
appetite  should  be  improved  by  p:  caching  a  sermon  full 
of  images  and  threatenings  of  '*  a  bottomless  hell.*^  The 
biest  meals  are  Sometimes  made  aflei*  SUch  effusions.  This 
is  only  an  example  of  the  numberless  eontradictidns  in 
human  life.  Men  are  every  day  sbying  aiid  doing,  iroxh 
the  power  of  education,  habit,  and  imitation,  what  ha6 
no  root  Whatever  in  their  serious  convictions.  Dr.  Hop- 
kind,  though  his  style  of  pi^eachiUg  6Ud  <h6hv6'rsati6h  did 
not  always  agree,  was  a  sincere,  benevolent  mail.  1  re- 
member heariUg  of  his  giving  on  a  joUrney  all  he  had  to 
a  poor  woman.  On  another  occasion  he  contributed  to 
some  religious  object  a  hundred  dollars,  which  he  had 
received  for  the  copyright  of  a  book  ;  and  this  he  gave 
from  his  penury,  for  he  received  no  fixed  salary,  and  de- 
pended, in  a  measure,  on  the  donations  of  friends  for 
common  comforts.  When  he  first  established  himself 
in  Newport,  he  wisis  brought  into  contact  with  two  great 
evils,  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  in  both  of  which  It  large 
part  of  the  inhabitants  Were  or  had  been  etigaged.  *'  fiis 
VOL.    IV.  30 
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spirit  was  stirred  in  him,"  and  without  "  conferring  with 

flesh  or  blood/'  without  heeding  the  strong  prejudices 
and  passions  enlisted  on  the  side  of  these  abuses,  he  bore 
his  faithful  testimony  against  them  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press.  Still  more,  he  labored  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  people,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  firuits 
of  his  labors  in  the  intdligence  and  exemplary  piety  of 
those  who  came  under  his  influence.  Much  as  he  disap- 
proved of  the  moderate  theology  of  Dr.  Stiles,  he  cheer- 
fully cooperated  with  him  in  this  work.  Their  names 
were  joined  to  a  circular  for  obtaining  funds  to  educate 
Africans  as  missionaries  to  their  own  country.  These 
two  eminent  men,  who,  as  I  think,  held  no  ministerial 
intercourse,  forgot  their  diflerences  in  their  zeal  for  free- 
dom and  humanity. 

Dr.  Hopkins  in  conversing  with  me  on  his  past  history, 
reverted  more  frequently  to  his  religious  controversies 
than  to  any  other  event  of  his  life,  and  always  spoke  as 
a  man  conscious  of  having  gained  the  victory  ;  and  in 
this,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  judged  justly.  He  was  true,  as 
I  have  said,  to  his  principles,  and  carried  them  out  fear- 
lessly to  their  consequences  ;  whilst  his  opponents  wished 
to  stop  half-way.  Of  course  it  was  easy  for  a  practised 
disputant  to  drive  them  from  their  position.  They  had, 
indeed,  the  advantage  of  common  sense  on  their  side,  but 
this  availed  little  at  a  time  when  it  was  understood  that 
common  sense  was  to  yield  to  the  established  creed. 
These  controversies  are  most  of  them  forgotten,  but  they 
were  agitated  with  no  small  warmth.  One  of  the  most 
important,  and  which  was  confined  to  the  Calvinists, 
turned  on  what  were  called  the  **  Means  of  Grace."  The 
question  was,  whether  the  unregenerate  could  do  any 
thing  for  themselves,  whether  an  unconverted  man  could, 
by  prayer,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  by  public  wor- 
ship, promote  his  own  conversion  ;  whether,  in  a  word, 
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any  means  used  by  an  unregenerate  man,  would  avail  to 
that  change  of  heart  on  which  his  future  happiness  de- 
pended. Dr.  Hopkins,  true  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Calvinism,  took  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 
He  maintained,  that  man,  being  wholly  depraved  by  na- 
ture, wholly  averse  to  God  and  goodness^could  do  noth- 
ing but  sin,  before  the  mighty  power  of  God  had  im- 
planted a  new  principle  of  holiness  within  his  heart  ;  that, 
of  course,  his  prayers  and  efforts  before  conversion  were 
sins,  and  deserved  the  divine  wrath  ;  that  his  very  strug- 
gles for  pardon  and  salvation,  wanting,  as  they  did,  a 
holy  motive,  springing  from  the  deep  selfishness  of  an 
unrenewed  soul,  only  increased  his  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion. The  doctrine  was  indeed  horrible,  but  a  plain, 
necessary  result  of  man's  total  corruption  and  impotence. 
I  state  this  controversy,  that  the  reader  may  know  the 
kind  of  topics  in  which  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  our  fathers 
were  employed.  It  also  shows  us  how  extremes  meet. 
Dr.  Hopkins  contended,  that  no  means  of  religion  or  vir- 
tue could  avail,  unless  used  with  a  sincere  love  of  religion 
and  virtue.  In  this  doctrine,  all  liberal  Christians  concur. 
In  their  hands,  however,  the  doctrine  wears  an  entirely 
different  aspect  in  consequence  of  their  denial  of  total, 
original  depravity,  that  terrible  error,  which  drove  Dr. 
Hopkins  to  conclusions  equally  shocking  to  the  reason, 
to  common  sense,  and  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart. 

The  characteristic  disposition  of  Dr.  Hopkins  to  follow 
out  his  principles,  was  remarkably  illustrated  in  a  manu- 
script of  his  which  was  never  published,  and  which  per- 
haps was  suppressed  by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  his 
papers,  in  consequence  of  its  leaning  towards  some  of  the 
speculations  of  the  infidel  philosophy  of  the  day,  in  regard 
to  Utility  or  the  General  Good.  It  fell  into  my  hands 
after  his  death,  and  struck  me  so  much  that  I  think  I  can 
trust  my  recollections  of  it.    It  gave  the  author's  ideas  of 
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Monl  Q«<i4.  He  m^intainQd  t|iat  the  olged;  of  '^lifora^ 
Qood/'  the  object  oii  wViciii  virtue  i?  fUe4,  itpd  the 
choice  of  which  ccmstitule?  virtue,  19  ^'aataral  good/* 
or  the  gre^^est  po^ible  amqiiift  of  £|\jojment»  not  our 
own  enjoyment  01^,  but  that  of  the  ^hole  system  of 
being.  |ie  virtually,  if  not  expresMy*  set  forth  this  ''nat- 
ural good,"  t^at  is,  h^ppines^  in  the  simple  sense  of  en- 
joyment, as  the  ultimate  good,  and  made  moral  good  the 
means.  I  weU  recpUect  how,  in  stfurting  from  this  prin- 
ciple, he  justified  efernal  punishment.  He  affirmed  that 
^in  or  sel(i^ness  (synonymoiis  words  in  his  vocabulary) 
tended  to  counteract  God's  system,  which  is  framed  for 
infinite  hftppiness,  or  tended  to  produce  infinite  misery, 
lie  %\^ex\  iiv^isted^  that  by  subjecting  the  sinner  to  endless, 
that  i^  iiii6iiut,e  misery^  thi?  tepdei^cy  was  made  manifest ; 
a  ^forfespo^dence  was  f^^a^ished  between  the  sin  and 
the  p\ipish?ient,  and  1^  barrier  W^s  ^^cted  against  sin, 
wUipl^  W^  (H^paaoded  by  th^  gr^att^es^  of  the  good  men- 
aced ^  (he  wrofig-doer, 

}  haye  tbrowi^  together  these  recollef^ti<ms  of  a  man, 
who  l^a^  been  crowded  OMt  of  mei^'s  p^iida  by  thcf  throng- 
ing eye^its  and  interests  of  01^^  time,  but  who  must  always 
fill  an  important  plac^  in  our  ecclesiastjcf^  history.  He 
was  a  singularly  blameless  ma^i,  with  the  exception  of 
intolerance  towards  those  who  differed  from  him.  This 
he  sometimes  expressed  in  a  manner  which,  to  those  un- 
acqqainted  with  him,  seemed  a  sign  of  any  thing  but 
benignity.  In  one  poipt  of  view,  I  tidce  pleasure  in  think- 
ing of  him.  He  was  w  ilh^^rj^tion  of  the  power  of  our 
spiritual  i^afure.  Iiji  narrow  cirpup^stfmci^s,  with  few  out« 
ward  indulgeiiceii^,  ip  g^ef^t  s^l^sion,,  \^^  yet  fo^od  much 
to  enjoy.  He  lived  in  a  WP>*^  of  thought^  i^>ove  all 
earthly  p^sions,  He  repr|^9en|ted  to  himself,  as  the  re* 
suit  of  the  ^ivine  gpvernn^ei^t,  1^  boui^djess  difiufiiQii  of 
felipi^y  lthr9V«li  th^  "W?*Wi  W4  <5PWfiyfi^  ^Q  nWfiK®  W 
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Ihis  the  horrors  of  his  theological  system.  His  doctiinei, 
indeed,  threw  dark  colors  over  the  world  around  him ; 
but  he  took  refuge  from  the  present  state  of  things  in  the 
Millennium.  The  Millennium  was  his  chosen  ground.  If 
any  subject  of  thought  possessed  him  above  all  others,  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  this.  The  Millennium  was  more 
than  a  belief  to  him.  It  had  the  freshness  of  visible  things. 
He  was  at  home  in  it.  His  book  on  the  subject  has  an 
air  of  reality,  as  if  written  from  observation.  He  de- 
scribes the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Millennium,  as  one 
familiar  with  them.  He  enjoyed  this  future  glory  of  the 
church  not  a  whit  the  less,  because  it  was  so  much  his 
own  creation.  The  fundamental  idea,  the  germ,  he  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  it  expanded  in  and  from  his  own 
mind.  Whilst  to  the  multitude  he  seemed  a  hard,  dry 
theologiati,  feeding  on  the  thorns  of  controversy,  he  was 
living  in  a  region  of  imagination,  feeding  on  visions  of  a 
holiness  and  a  happiness,  which  are  to  make  earth  all  but 
heaven.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  with  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  character,  with  men,  who,  amidst 
privation,  under  bodily  infirmity,  and  with  none  of  those 
materials  of  enjoyment  which  the  multitude  are  striving 
for,  live  in  a  world  of  thought,  and  enjoy  what  affluence 
never  dreamed  of, — men  having  nothing,  yet  possessing 
all  things  ;  and  the  sight  of  such  has  done  me  more  good, 
has  spoken  more  to  my  head  and  heart,  than  many  ser- 
mons and  volumes.  I  have  learned  the  sufficiency  of  the 
mind  to  itself,  its  independence  on  outward  things. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  use  my  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Hopkins  to  get  the  particulars  of  the  habits  and  conver- 
sation of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  whom  he  knew  inti- 
mately. I  value  the  hints  which  I  get  about  distinguished 
men  from  their  friends,  much  more  than  written  accounts 
of  them.  Most  biographies  are  of  little  worth.  The 
true  object  of  a  biography,  which  is  to  give  us  an  insight 
30* 
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into  men's  characters,  such  as  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them  would  have  fhmished,  is  little  comprehended. 
The  sayings  and  actions  of  a  man,  which  breathe  most 
of  what  Was  individual  in  him,  should  be  sought  abore  all 
things  by  his  historian  ;  and  jet  most  lives  contain  none 
or  next  to  none  of  these.  They  are  panegyrics,  not  lives. 
No  department  of  literature  is  so  false  as  biography. 
The  object  is,  not  to  let  down  the  hero  ;  and  consequent- 
ly, what  is  most  human,  most  genuine,  most  characteris- 
tic in  his  history  is  excluded.  Sometimes  one  anecdote 
will  let  us  into  the  secret  of  a  man's  soul  more  than  all 
the  prominent  events  of  his  life.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
some  readers  may  object  to  some  of  my  notices  of  the 
stem  theologian,  to  whom  this  note  refers,  as  too  familiar. 
This  seems  to  me  their  merit.  They  show  that  he  was 
not  a  mere  theologian,  that  he  had  the  sympathies  of  a 
man. 
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DISCOURSE 
PRONOUNCED  BEFORE  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SOCIETY^ 


Matthew  xix.  13, 14 :  *'  Then  were  there  brought  unto  him  little 
children,  that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  tliem,  and  pray :  and 
the  disciples  rebuked  them.  But  Jesus  said,  SufTer  little  children, 
and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me ;  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  is  indicated  by  the  name 
of  the  society,  at  whose  request  I  appear  in  this  place. 
The  Sunday-School,  this  is  now  to  engage  our  attention. 
I  believe,  I  can  best  aid  it  by  expounding  the  principles 
on  which  it  should  rest  and  by  which  it  should  be  guided. 
I  am  not  anxious  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on  this  and 
similar  institutions.  They  do  much  good,  but  they  are 
destined  to  do  greater.  They  are  in  their  infancy,  and  ^ 
'only  givmg  promise  of  the  benefits  they  are  to  con- 
fer. They  already  enjoy  patronage,  and  this  will  in- 
crease certainly,  necessarily,  in  proportion  as  they  shall 
grow  in  ^ciency  and  usefulness.  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  great  principles  which  should  preside  over 
them,  and  of  the  modes  of  operation  by  which  they  can 
best  accomplish  their  end.      Tlus   discourse^   though 
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especially  designed  for  Sunday-schools,  is,  in  truth, 
equally  applicable  to  domestic  instruction.  Parents  who 
are  anxious  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  patlis  of 
Christian  virtue,  will  find  in  every  principle  and  rule, 
now  to  be  laid  down,  a  guide  for  their  own  steps.  How 
to  reach,  influence,  enlighten,  elevate  the  youthful  mind, 
this  is  the  grand  topic  ;  and  who  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
ested in  it  ?  for  who  has  not  an  interest  in  the  young  ? 

I  propose  to  set  before  you  my  views  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads.  I  shall  consider,  first,  the  Principle  on 
which  such  schools  should  be  founded ;  next,  their  End 
or  great  object ;  in  the  third  place,  What  they  should 
teach ;  and,  lastly,  How  they  should  teach.  These 
divisions,  if  there  were  time  to  fill  them  up,  would 
exhaust  the  subject.  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  offer- 
ing you  what  seem  to  me  the  most  important  views 
under  each. 

I.  I  am,  first,  to  consider  the  principle  on  which  the 
Sunday-school  should  be  founded.  It  must  be  founded 
and  carried  on  in  Faith.  You  must  not  establish  it  fi-om 
imitation,  nor  set  it  in  motion  because  other  sects  have 
adopted  a  like  machinery.  The  Sunday-school  must 
be  founded  on  and  sustained  by  a  strong  faith  in  its  use- 
fuhess,  its  worth,  its  importance.  Faith  is  the  spring 
of  all  energetic  action.  Men  throw  their  souls  into  ob- 
jects only  because  they  believe  them  to  be  attainable  and 
worth  pursuit.  You  must  have  faith  in  your  school ; 
and  for  this  ,end  you  must  have  faith  in  God;  in  the 
child  whom  you  teach  ;  and  in  the  Scriptures  which  are 
to  be  taught. 

You  must  have  faith  in  God ;  and  by  this  I  do  not 
mean  a  general  belief  of  his  existmce  and  perfection, 
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hut  a  (m}\  in  him  as  the  father  and  friend  of  the  children 
whom  yoM  instruct,  as  desiring  their  progress  more  than 
all  human  friends,  and  as  most  ready  to  aid  you  in  your 
efforts  for  their  good.  You  must  not  feel  yourselves 
alone.  You  must  not  think  whei^  you  enter  the  place 
of  teaching,  that  only  you  and  yqur  pupils  are  present, 
and  that  you  have  nothing  but  your  power  and  wisdom 
to  rely  on  for  success.  You  must  feel  a  higher  pres- 
ence. You  mu$t  feel  that  the  Father  of  these  children  is 
near  you,  and  that  he  loves  them  with  a  boundless  love. 
Do  not  think  of  God  as  interested  only  iq  higher  or- 
ders of  beings,  or  only  in  great  and  distinguished  men. 
The  little  child  is  a$i  dear  to  him  as  the  hero,  as  the  phi* 
losopher,  as  the  angel ;  for  in  that  child  are  the  germs 
of  an  angel's  powers,  and  God  has  called  him  into  being 
that  he  imy  become  an  angel.  On  this  faith  every 
Sunday-school  should  be  buik,  and  on  such  a  foundation 
it  will  stand  firm  and  gather  st;rength. 

Again,  you  must  have  fkith  'm  the  child  whom  you  i^ 
struct.  Believe  in  the  greatness  of  its  pature  and  in  it^ 
capacity  of  improvement.  Po  not  measure  its  mind  by 
its  frail,  slender  form.  In  a  very  few  years,  in  ten  yearsf 
perhaps,  that  child  is  to  come  forward  into  life,  to  takei 
on  him  the  duties  of  an  arduous  vocation,  to  assume  si^U 
ous  responsibilitie9,  and  soon  after  he  may  be  thp  bead 
of  a  family  and  have  a  voice  in  the  govemm^t  of  his. 
country.  All  the  powers  which  he  is  to  put  fourth  in  life, 
all  the  powers  which  are  to  be  unCplded  in  his  endless 
being,  are  now  wrapped  up  within  him.  That  mind,^ 
not  you,  nor  I,  nor  an  angel,  can  compreheqd.  Feel 
(hat  your  scholar,  young  as  he  is,  is  worthy  of  your  in- 
tensest  interest.  Have  faith  ii^  his  nature?  especially  as 
6tted  for  religion.     Do  not,  as  some  do,  look  on  tbQ 
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child  as  born  under  the  curse  of  God,  as  naturally  hos- 
tile to  all  goodness  and  truth.  What !  the  child  totally 
depraved  !  Can  it  be  that  such  a  thought  ever  entered 
the  mind  of  a  human  being  ?  especially  of  a  parent ! 
What  !  in  the  beauty  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  that 
open  brow,  that  cheefful  smile,  do  you  see  the  brand  of 
total  corruption  ?  Is  it  a  little  fiend  who  sleeps  so  sweetly 
on  his  mother's  breast  ?  Was  it  an  infant  demon,  which 
Jesus  took  in  his  arms  and  said,  *'  Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  "  ?  Is  the  child,  who,  as  you  relate  to 
him  a  story  of  suffering  or  generosity,  listens  with  a  tear- 
ful or  kindling  eye  and  a  throbbing  heart,  is  he  a  child  of 
hell  ?  As  soon  could  I  look  on  the  sun,  and  think  it  the 
source  of  darkness,  as  on  the  countenance  of  childhood 
or  of  youth,  and  see  total  depravity  written  there.  My 
friends,  we  should  believe  any  doctrine  sooner  than  this, 
for  it  tempts  us  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  ;  to  loathe 
our  existence ;  and,  by  making  our  Creator  our  worst 
foe  and  our  fellow-creatures  hateful,  it  tends  to  rupture 
an  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  God  and  our  race.  My 
friends,  have  faith  in  the  child ;  not  that  it  is  virtuous 
and  holy  at  birth  ;  for  virtue  or  holiness  is  not,  cannot 
be,  bom  with  us,  but  is  a  free,  voluntary  effort  of  a  being 
who  knows  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  and  who, 
if  tempted,  adheres  to  the  right ;  but  have  faith  in  the 
child  as  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  the  good  and  the 
true,  as  having  a  conscience  to  take  the  side  of  duty,  as 
open  to  ingenuous  motives  for  well-doing,  as  created  for 
knowledge,  wisdom,  piety,  and  disinterested  love. 

Once  more,  you  must  have  faith  in  Christianity,  as 
adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  child,  as  the  very  truth  fitted 
to  enlighten,  interest,  and  improve  the  human  being  !d 
the  first  years  of  bis  life.     It  is  the  property  of  our 
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rdi^on,  that,  whilst  it  stretches  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
mightieart  intellect,  it  contracts  itself,  so  to  speak,  within 
the  limits  of  the  narrowest ;  that,  whilst  it  furnishes  mat- 
ter of  inexhaustible  speculation  to  such  men  as  Locke 
and  Newton,  it  condescends  to  the  ignorant  and  becomes 
the  teacher  of  babes.  Christianity  at  once  speaks  with 
authority  in  the  schools  of  the  learned,  and  enters  the 
nursery  to  instil  with  gentle  voice  celestial  wisdom  into 
the  ears  of  infancy.  And  this  wonderful  property  of 
our  religion  is  to  be  explained  by  its  being  founded  on, 
and  answermg  to,  the  primitive  and  most  universal  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  It  reveals  God  as  a  parent ; 
and  the  first  sentiment  which  dawns  on  the  child,  is  love 
to  its  parents.  It  enjoins  not  arbitrary  commands,  but 
teaches  the  everlasting  principles  of  duty  ;  and  the  sense 
of  duty  begins  to  unfold  itself  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
our  being.  It  speaks  of  a  future  world  and  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  childhood  welcomes  the  idea  of  angels,  of 
spirits,  of  the  vast,  the  wonderful,  the  unseen.  Above 
all,  Christianity  is  set  forth  in  the  life,  the  history,  the 
character  of  Jesus  ;  and  his  character,  though  so  sub- 
lime, b  still  so  real,  so  genuine,  so  remarkable  for  sim- 
plicity, and  so  naturally  unfolded  amidst  the  common 
scenes  of  life,  that  it  is  seized  in  its  principal  features  by 
the  child  as  no  other  greatness  can  be.  One  of  the  ex- 
cellences of  Christianity  is,  that  it  is  not  an  abtruse 
theory,  not  wrapped  up  in  abstract  phrases  ;  but  taught 
us  in  facts,  in  narratives.  It  lives,  moves,  speaks,  and 
acts  before  our  eyes.  Christian  love  is  not  taught  us  hi 
cold  precepts.  It  speaks  from  the  cross.  So,  immor- 
tality is  not  a  vague  promise.  It  breaks  forth  like  the 
morning  from  the  tomb  near  Calvary.  It  becomes  a 
{glorious  reality  in  the  person  of  the  rising  Saviour  ;  and 
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hid  ascebsibti  opetis  to  6ur  vi^W  the  hleatrc^h  ihrb  vAS(A  Ui 
enters.  It  is  this  bistortcal  totth  bf  Our  religioti,  whldh 
peculiarly  adapts  it  to  childhbod,  to  the  imagination  and 
heart,  which  open  first  in  childhood.  In  this  seAse,  the 
kingdom  of  heaveA,  the  religion  of  Christ,  belongs  to 
children.  This  you  must  t^eL  Believe  in  the  fitneSs 
of  our  religion  for  those  Jr6u  teach.  I'eel  that  you  have 
the  very  instrument  for  iacting  on  thfe  yO'ung  lif^ihd,  that 
vou  havfe  the  llfe-givirijg  WOtd. 

It.  Having  considered  the  faith  ih  ^Wdh  thfe  Sufaday- 
school  should  he  founded,  1  proceed  tiOW  tb  don^ider 
the  end,  the  great  object,  which  should  fee  proposed  and 
kept  steadily  in  viiew  by  its  friends.  To  Work  efflctehtly 
and  usefully,  we  must  understand  what  we  arfe  to  work 
for.  In  proportion  as  an  end  is  seeh  dimly  and  un- 
steadily, our  action  will  be  va^ue,  uncertain,  atwl  out*  en- 
ergy wasted.  What,  then,  is  the  end  of  the  Sutiday- 
school  ?  The  great  end  is,  to  iiWaken  the  soul  of  the 
pupil,  to  bring  his  Understanding,  conscience,  and  heart 
into  earnest,  vigorous  action  on  teligious  and  itioral 
truth,  to  excite  and  cherish  in  him  Spiritual  Life.  In- 
ward life,  force,  activity,  this  it  must  be  our  aim  to  call 
forth  and  biiild  up  in  all  our  teachings  of  the  young, 
Especially  in  religious  teaching.  You  must  never  forget, 
my  friends,  whether  parents  Or  Sunday- School  instruct- 
ers,  what  kind  of  k  being  you  are  acting  upon.  Never 
forget  that  the  child  is  a  rational,  moral,  free  being,  and 
that  the  great  end  of  education  is  to  awaken  rational  and 
moral  energy  within  him,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  free 
choice  of  the  right,  to  the  free  determination  of  hiihself 
to  truth  and  duty.  The  child  is  not  d  piece  of  wax  to 
be  moulded  at  another^s  pleasure,  not  a  stone  to  be  hewn 
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passively -into  any  shape  which  the  caprice  and  interest 
ofuOthersi  may  dictate  ;  but  a  living,  thinking  being,  made 
Id  act  from  principles  in  bis  own  heart,  to  distinguish  for 
hiinself  between :  good  and  evil,  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, to.  form  himself,  to  be  in  an  important  sense  the 
author  of  his  owii  character,  the  determiner  of  his  own 
ftrture  being.  This  most  important  view  of  the  child 
should  never  fdrsake  the  teacher..  He  is  a  free  moral 
agent,  and  our  ead  should  be  to  develppe  such  a  being* 
!He  must  not  be  Kir^ated  as  if  be  were  unthinking  matter. 
You  cati  make  a  house^  a  ship,  a  statue,  without  its  own 
consent.  You  determine  the  machines  which  you  form 
wholly  by  your  own  will.  The  child  has  a  will  as  well 
as  yourselves. .  The  great  design  of  bis'being  is,  that  he 
should  act /rom  himself  and  on  himself.  He  can  under- 
stand the  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  is  created  that  he 
inay  accomplish  it  from  free  choice,  from  a  sense  of  du- 
ty, from  his  own  deliberate  purpose. 

.The  great  end  in  religious  instruction,  whether  in  the 
iSunday-^school  or  family,  is,  not;  to  stamp  our  minds  irre- 
sistibly on  the  youi^,  but  to  stir  up  their  own ;  not  to 
make  them  see  with  our  eyes,  but  to  look  inquiringly  and 
steadily  with  their  own  ;  not  to  give  them  H  definite 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  to  inspire  a  fervent  love  of 
truth ;  not  to  form  an  outward  regularity,  but  to  touch 
inward  springs.;  not  to  burden  the  memory,  but  to  quick- 
en and  strengthen  the  power. of  thought ;  not  to  bind 
them  by  ineradicable  prejudices  to  pur  particular  sect  or 
peculiar  nptioiis,  but  to  prepare  them  for  impartial,  con- 
^cientiousf  judging  of :  whatever  subjects  may,  in  the 
ieourae  of  Prolridence,  be  dlFered  to  their  decision  ;  not 
fto  impose  religion  upon  them  in  the  form  of  arbitrary 
rules,'  which  rest  on  no  foundation  but  our  own  word  and 
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will,  but  to  aiv'^ken  tlie  conscience,  the  moral  discernr 
ment,  so  that  they  may  discern  and  approve  for  them-^ 
selves  what  is  everlastingly  right  and  good ;  not  to  tell 
them  that  God  is  good,  but  to  help  them  to  see  and  feel 
his  love  in  all  that  he  does  within  and  around  them  ;  not 
to  teU  them  of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  but  to  open  their 
inward  eye  to  ihe  beauty  and  greatness  of  his  character, 
and  to  enkindle  aspirations  after  a  kindred  virtue.  In 
a  word,  the  great  object  of  all  schools  is,  to  awaken 
intellectual  and  moral  life  in  the  cUld.  Life  is  the 
great  thing  to  be  sought  in  a  human  being.  Hitherto, 
most  religions  and  governments  have  been  very  much 
contrivances  for  extinguishing  life  in  the  human  soul. 
Thanks  to  God,  we  live  to  see  the  dawning  of  a  better 
day. 

By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  never  to 
give  our  children  a  command  without  assigning  our  rea- 
sons,  or  an  opinion  without  stating  our  proofs.  They 
must  rely  on  us  in  the  first  instance,  for  much  that  they 
cannot  comprehend ;  but  I  mean,  that  our  great  aim  m 
controlling  them,  must  be  to  train  them  to  control  them- 
selves, and  our  great  aim  in  giving  them  instruction,  must 
be  to  aid  them  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  for  themselves. 
As  far  as  possible,  religion  should  be  adapted  to  their 
minds  and  hearts.  We  should  teach  religion  as  we  do 
nature.  Wo  do  not  shut  up  our  children  from  outward 
nature,  and  lequjre  tliem  to  believe  in  the  great  laws  of 
tlie  Creator^  in  the  powers  of  light,  heat,  steam,  gravity, 
on  our  word  ulone.  We  put  them  in  the  presence^of 
nature.  We  dolight  to  verify  what  we  teach  them  of  the 
mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  worlds,  by  facts  placed 
under  their  own  eyes.  We  encourage  them  to  observe 
for  themselves,  and  to  submit  to  experiment  what  they 
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bear.^  Now,  all  the  great  principles  of  morals  aod  reli- 
gion may  be  illustrated  and  confirmed,  like  the  great  laws 
of  nature,  by  what  falls  under  the  child's  own  conscious- 
ness and  experience.  Indeed  great  moral  and  religious 
truths  are  nearer  to  him  than  the  principles  of  natural 
science.  The  germs  of  them  are  in  the  soul.  All  the 
elementary  ideas  of  God  and  duty  and  love  and  happi- 
ness come  to  him  from  his  own  spiritual  powers  and  af- 
fections. Moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are  re- 
vealed to  him  in  his  own  motives  of  action  and  in  the 
motives  of  those  around  him.  Faith  in  God  and  virtue 
does  not  depend  on  assertion  alone.  Religion  carries  its 
own  evidence  with  it  more  than  history  or  science. '  It 
should  rest  more  on  the  soul's  own  consciousness,  expe- 
rience, and  observation.  To  wake  up  the  soul  to  a 
clear,  affectionate  perception  of  the  reality  and  truth  and 
greatness  of  religion,  is  tlie  great  end  of  teaching. 

The  great  danger  of  Sunday-»chools  is,  that  they  will 
fall  into  a  course  of  mechanical  teaching,  that  they  will 
give  religion  as  a  lifeless  tradition,  and  not  as  a  quicken- 
ing reality.  It  is  not  enough  to  use  words  conveying 
truth.  Truth  must  be  so  given  that  the  mind  will  lay 
hold  on,  will  recognise  it  as  tnith,  and  will  incorporate  it 
with  itself.  The  most  important  truth  may  lie  like  a 
dead  weight  on  the  mind,  just  as  the  most  wholesome 
food,  for  want  of  action  in  the  digestive  organs,  becomes 
an  oppressive  load.  I  do  not  think  that  so  much  harm 
is  done  by  giving  error  to  a  child,  as  by  giving  truth  in  a 
lifeless  form.  What  is  the  misery  of  the  multitudes  in 
Christian  countries  ?  Not  that  they  disbelieve  Christian-, 
ity ;  not  they  hold  great  errors,  but  that  truth  lies  dead 
within  them.  They  use  the  most  sacred  words  without 
meaning.     They  hear  of  spiritual  realities,  awful  enough 
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to  raise  the  dead,  with  utter  unconcern  ;  and  one  i 
of  this  msensibilit]r  is,  that  teaching  in  early  life  was  so 
mechanical,  that  religion  was  lodged  in  the  memory  and 
die  unthinking  belief,  whilst  the  reason  was  not  awaken-" 
ed,  nor  the  conscience  nor  the  heart  moved.  Accord-^ 
hig  to  the  common  modes  of  instruction,  the  minds  of 
the  young  become  worn  to  great  truths.  By  reading  the 
Scriptures  without  thought  or  feeling,  their  minds  are 
dulled  to  its  most  touching  and  sublime  passages  ;  and, 
when  once  a  passage  lies  dead  in  the  mind,  its  resurrec- 
tion to  life  and  power  is  a  most  difficult  work.  Here 
lies  the  great  danger  of  Sunday-schools.  Let  us  never 
forget,  that  their  end  is  to  awaken  life  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  young. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what  is  to  be  taught 
in  the  Sunday-schools,  to  accomplish  the  great  end  of 
which  I  have  spoken  ;  *  and  this  may  seem  s6<^  setded. 
Should  I  ask  you  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the'  Sunday- 
school,  the  answer  would  bej  *'  The  Chmtiaii. religion. 
'  The  institution  is  a  Christian  one,  atid  has  for  its  end  the 
communication  of  Christian  truth.'''  I  abqiiiesce  in  the 
answer ;  but  the  question  then  comes,  **Iri  what  forms 
shall  the  religion  be  taught,  so  as  to  wake  up  the  life  of 
the  cWld  ?  Shill  a  csrtechism  be  taught  ?"  I  say,  No. 
A  catechism  is  a  skeleton,  a  dead  letter,  a<  petrifaction. 
Wanting'  life,  it  can  give  none;  A  cold  abstraction,  it 
cannot  but  make  religion  repulsive  to  pupils  whose  age 

*  In  tKe  remarks  whibb  I  am  to  make  6n  wfiat  ia  to  be  taught  in  the 
Sanday-acbool,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  school  is  the  lintt  stage  of  a 
course  of  religious  instruction,  not  thb  whole  coufrse;  that  it  prepares  for, 
hat  Aoett  not  include  Bible  classes,  and  other  classes  in  whidi  the  mart 
diffijQult  books  of  Scripture,  the  evidences  of  natcfral  and  revealed  religion, 
and  a  system  of  moral  philosophy,  should  be  taught. 
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demands  that  truth  should  be  embodied,  set  before  their 
eyes,  bound  up  with  real  life.  A  catechism,  by  being 
systematical,  may  give  a  certain  order  and  method  to 
teaching ;  but  systems  of  theology  are  out  of  place  in 
Sunday-schools'.  They  belong  to  the  end,  not  the  be- 
ginning, of  religious  teaching.  Besides  they  are  so  gen* 
erally  the  constructions  of  human  ingenuity  ratlier  than 
the  living  forms  of  divine  wisdom  ;  they  give  such  undue 
prominence  to  doctrines  which  have  been  lifted  into  im« 
portance  only  by  the  accident  of  having  been  made  ma&- 
ters  of  controversy  ;  they  so  often  sacrifice  common 
sense,  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  to 
the  preservation  of  what  is  called  consistency  ;  they  lay 
such  fetters  on  teacher  and  learner,  and  prevent  so 
much  the  free  action  of  the  mind  and  heart,  that  they 
seldom  enter  the  Sunday-school  but  to  darken  and  mis- 
lead it. 

The  Christian  religion  should  be  learned  not  from 
catechisms  and  systems,  but  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  from  that  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  it 
especially  resides,  in  the  histories,  actions,  words,  suffer- 
ings, triumphs  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Gospels,  the  Gos- 
pels, these  should  be  the  text-book  of  Sunday-schools. 
They  are  more  adapted  to  the  child  than  any  other  part 
of  Scripture.  They  are  full  of  life,  reality,  beauty, 
power,  and  in  skilful  hands  are  fitted  above  all  writing 
to  awaken  spiritual  life  in  old  and  young. 

The  Gospels  are  to  be  the  study  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  of  all  who  teach  the  young  ;  and  the 
great  object  of  study  must  be,  to  penetrate  to  the  spirit 
of  these  divine  writings,  and,  above  aU  things,  to  compre- 
heud  the  spirit,  character,  purpose,  motives,  love  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  He  is  to  be  the  great  study^  In  him,  his 
31* 
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refigioD  is  repealed  to  nowbere  ebe^  .Muck^ttairdon  is 
now  given^  and  properly  given,  by  teachers  to  wbst  lovf 
be  caUed  the  ktter  of  the  Gospels,  to  the  gisography  of 
the  country  wbere  Christ  lived,  to  the  customs  to  which 
he  refers,  to  the  state  of  society  which  surrounded  him. 
This  knowledge  is  of  great  utility.  We  should  strive  to 
ieam  the  circumstances  in  which  Jesus  was  placed  aod 
lived,  as  thoroughly  as  those  of  our  own  times.  We 
should  study  the  men  among  whom  he  lived,  their  opin- 
ions and  passions,  their  hopes  and  expectations,  the  sects 
who  hated  and  opposed  him,  the  superstitions  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  learned  and  the  multitude,  and  strive  to 
see  all  these  things  as  vividly  as  if  we  had  lived  at  the 
very  moment  of  Christ's  ministry.  But  all  this  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  gained  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means 
of  bringing  us  near  to  Jesus,  of  letting  us  into  the  secrets 
of  bis  mind,  of  revealing  to  us  his  spirit  and  character, 
and  of  bringing  out  the  fuU  purpose  and  import  of  all  that 
he  did  and  said.  It  is  only  by  knowing  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  bom,  and  brought  up,  and  lived, 
and  died,  that  we  can  fully  comprehend  the  origisiality, 
strength^  and  dignity  of  his  character,  his  unborrowed, 
self-subsisting  excellence,  his  miraculous  love.  We 
have  very  few  of  us  a  conception,,  how  Jesus  stood 
alone  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  how  unsustained  he 
was  in  Ins  great  work,  how  he  found  not  one  mind  to 
comprehend  his  own,  not  oiie  friend  to  sympathize  with 
his  great  purpose,  how  every  outward  influence  with- 
stood him  ;  and,  for  want  of  this  conception,  we  do  not 
regard  Jesus  with' the  interest  which  his  character  should 
inspire. 

The  teachers  of  the  young  should  strive  to  be  at 
borne   with  J^us,  to  kjiow  him  familiarly,  to  form  a 
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clear,  virid,  bright  idea  of  him,  to  see  him  just  as  he 
appeared  on  earth,  to  see  him  in  the  very  dress  Jn 
which  he  manifested  himself  to  the  men  of  his  age. 
They  should  follow  him  to  the  temple,  to  the  mountain 
top,  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  should  un- 
derstand the  mixed  feelings  of  the  crowd  around  him, 
should  see  the  scowl  of  the  Pharisee  who  listened  to 
catch  his  words  for  some  matter  of  accusation,  the  im- 
ploring look  of  the  diseased  seeking  healing  from  hiis 
words,  the  gaze  of  wonder  among  the  ignorant,  and 
the  delighted,  affectionate,  reverential  eagerness  with 
which  the  single-hearted  and  humble  hung  on  his  lips. 
Just  in  proportion  as  we  can  place  ourselves  near  to 
Christ,  his  wisdom,  love,  greatness  will  break  forth, 
and  we  shaD  be  able  to  bring  him  near  to  the  mind  of 
the  child. 

The  truth  is,  that  few  of  us  apprehend  vividly  the 
circumstances  under  which  Jesus  lived  and  taught,  and 
therefore  much  of  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  authority 
of  his  character  is  lost.  For  example,  his  outward  con- 
dition is  not  made  real  to  us.  The  pictures  which  the 
great  artists  have  left  us  of  Jesus,  have  helped  to  lead 
us  astray.  He  is  there  seen  with  a  glory  around  his 
head,  and  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  grace  and  majesty.  Now 
Jesus  was  a  poor  man ;  he  had  lived  and  wrought  as  a 
carpenter,  and  he  came  in  the  dress  common  to  those 
with  whom  he  had  grown  up.  His  chosen  companions 
were  natives  of  an  obscure  province,  despised  for  its 
ignorance  and  rude  manners,  and  they  followed  him  in 
the  garb  of  men  who  were  accustomed  to  live  by  daily 
toil.  Such  was  the  outward  condition  of  Jesus.  Such 
was  his  manifestation  to  a  people  burning  with  expecta- 
tion of  a  splendid,  conquering  deliverer ;  and  in  sueb 
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circumstances  he  spdce  with  an  anthori^  which  awed 
both  high  and  low.  In  learning  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  Jesus,  we  not  merely  satisfy  a  natural  curi- 
osity, but  obtain  a  help  towai'ds  understanding  his  char- 
acter and  the  spirit  of  his  religion.  His  condition  re- 
veals to  us  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  mind,  which 
could  dispense  with  the  ordinary  means  of  inspiring  re- 
spect. It  shows  the  deep  sympathy  of  Christ  with  the 
poor  of  our  race,  for  among  these  be  chose  to  live.  It 
speaks  condemnation  to  those  who,  professing  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  separate  themselves  from  the  multitude 
of  men  because  of  the  accident  of  wealth,  and  attach 
ideas  of  superiority  to  dress  and  show.  From  this  il- 
lustration you  may  learn  the  importance  of  being  ac* 
quainted  with  every  part  of  Christ's  history,  with  his 
common  life,  as  well  as  his  more  solemn  actions  and 
teachings.  Every  thing  relating  to  him  breathes  in- 
struction and  gives  the  teacher  a  power  over  the  mind 
of  the  child. 

The  Gospels  must  be  the  great  study  to  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  Many,  when  they  hear  of  studying  the 
New  Testament,  imagine  that  they  must  examine  com- 
mentators, to  understand  better  tlie  difficult  texts,  the 
dark  passages  in  that  book.  I  mean  something  very 
different.  Strive  indeed  to  clear  up  as  far  as  you  can 
the  obscure  portions  of  Christ's  teaching.  There  are 
texts,  •  which,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with 
forgotten  circumstances  of  the  time,  are  now  of  uncer- 
tain meaning.  But  do  not  think  that  the  most  important 
truths  of  Christianity  are  locked  up  in  these  dark  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
dark,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  plain,  portions  of 
Scripture.     Perhaps  the  highest  use  of  examining  dif- 
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ficult  texts,  is  to  diseover  their  baimoDy  with  those  that 
are  clear.  "*  The  parts  of  the  Gospel,  which  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  should  mo^  study,  are  those  which  need 
no  great  elucidation  from  criticism,  the  parables,  the 
miracles,  the  actions,  the  suffering,  the  prayers,  the 
tears  of  Jesus  ;  and  these  are  to  be  studied,  that  the 
teacher  may  learn  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  Christ,  may 
T^ome  near  to  that  wonderful  being,  may  learn  the  great 
purpose  to  which  he  was  (devoted,  the  affections  which 
overflowed  his  heart,  the  depth  and  expansiveness  of  his 
love,  the  profoundness  of  his  wisdom,  the  unconquera- 
ble strength  of  his  trust  in  God.*  The  character  of 
Ohrist  is  the  sum  of  his  religion.  It  is  the  clearest,  the 
taost  beautiful  manifestation  of  the  character  of  God, 
for  more  clear  and  touching  Aan  all  the  teachings  of 
nature.  It  is  also  the  brightest  revelation  to  us  of  the 
Moral  Perfection  which  his  precepts  enjoin,  of  disin- 
terested love  to  God  and  man,  of  faithfulness  to  princi- 
ple, of  fearlessness  in  duty,  of  superiority  to  the  world, 
of  delight  in  the  Good  and  the  True.  The  expositions 
of  the  Christian  viftues  in  all  the  volumes  of  all  ages, 

*  Commentaries  have  their  use,  bat  not  the  highest  use.  They  ezplaJA 
the  letter  of  Christianity,  give  the  meaning  of  words,  remofe  obscurities 
from  the  sense,  and  so  fair  they  do  great  good;  bat  the  life,  the  power,  the 
t^irit  of  Cbristiantly,  tbey  do  not  nnfold.  They  do  not  Uy  open  to  ns  the 
heart  of  Christ.  I  remember  that  a  short  time  ago  I  was  reading  a  book, 
not  intended  to  be  a  religious  one,  in  which  some  remarks  were  offered  on 
the  condoct  of  Josas^  as,  joat  befora  his  death,  be  descended  from  the 
Mottnt  of  Olives,  and  amidst  a  crowd  of  shouting  disciples  looked  on 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  his  murderers,  which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be 
'stained  with  his  innocent  blood.  The  conscious  greatness  with  which  he 
;aanounced  the  nun  of  that  proad  meln>polis  and  its  Tenerated  temple,  and 
his  4eep  sympathy  with  its  approaching  woes,  bursting  forth  in  tears,  and 
making  him  forget  for  a  moment  his  own  near  agonies  and  the  shouts 
of  the  surrounding  multitude,  were  brought  to  my  mind  more  disfinetly 
than  (ever  before }  and  I  felt  that  this  more  vivid  apprehension  of  Jeaos 
was  worth  more  than  much  of  the  learning  in  which  commentators  abound. 
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are  eold  and  dark  compared  with  tbe  geoial  lij^  and  the 
warm  coloring  in  which  Christ's  character  se6  before  us 
the  spirit  of  his  religion,  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 

The  great  work,  then,  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
is  to  teach  Christ,  and  to  teach  him  not  as  set  forth  in 
creeds  and  human  systems,  but  as  living  and  moving 
in  the  simple '  histories  of  the  Evangelists.  Christ  is  to 
be  taught ;  and  by  this  I  mean,  not  any  mystical  doc- 
trine about  his  nature,  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
but  tlie  spirit  of  Christ,  breathing  forth  in  all  that  he 
said  and  all  that  he  did.  We  should  seek,  that  the 
child  should  know  his  heavenly  friend  and  Saviour  with 
the  distinctness  with  which  he  knows  an  earthly  friend  ; 
and  this  knowledge  is  not  to  be  given  by  teaching  him 
dark  notions  about  Christ,  which  have  perplexed  and 
convulsed  the  church  for  ages.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  seems  to  me  only  fitted  to  throw  a  mistiness 
over.  Christ,  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  our  un- 
derstanding and  hearts.  When  I  am  told  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  second  person  in  tbe  Trinity,  one  of  three 
persons,  who  constitute  one  God,  one  Infinite  mind,  I 
am  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  darkness.  Jesus  becomes 
to  me  the  most  unintelligible  being  in  the  universe. 
God  I  can  know.  Man  I  can  understand.  But  Christ, 
as  described  in  human  creeds,  a  compound  being,  at 
once  man  and  God,  at  once  infinite  in  wisdom  and  igno- 
rant of  innumerable  truths,  and  who  is  so  united  with 
two  other  persons  as  to  make  with  them  one  mind, 
Christ  so  represented  bafiies  all  my  faculties.  I  cannot 
lay  hold  on  him.  My  weak  intellect  is  wholly  at  fault ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  child's  intellect  can  bet- 
ter apprehend  him.  This  is  a  grave  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.      It  destroys  the  reality,  tbe 
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distinctness,  the  touching  nearness  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
gives  him  an  air  of  fiction,  and  has  done  more  than  all 
things  to  prevent  a  true,  deep  acquaintance  with  him, 
with  his  spirit,  with  the  workings  of  his  mind,  with  the 
sublimity  of  his  virtue.  It  has  thrown  a  glare  over  him, 
under  which  the  bright  and  beautiful  features  of  his  char- 
acter have  been  very  much  concealed. 

From  what  I  have  said,  }rou  see  what  I  suppose  the 
Sunday-school  teacher  is  to  learn  and  teach.  It  is  the 
Christian  religion  as  unfolded  in  the  plainest  portions 
of  the  Gospel.  Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  wish  to 
offer  some  remarks,  which  may  prevent  all  misappre- 
hension of  what  I  have  said.  I  have  spoken  against 
teaching  Christianity  to  children  as  a  system.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  inadequacy  of  catechisms.  In  thus  speak- 
ing, I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  shall  have  nothing 
systematic  in  his  knowledge.  Far  from-  it.  He  must 
not  satisfy  himself  with  studying  separate  actions,  words, 
and  miracles  of  Jesus.  He  must  look  at  Christ's  his- 
tory and  teaching  as  a  whole,  and  observe  the  great  fea- 
tures of  his  truth  and  goodness,  the  grand  characteristics 
of  his  system,  and  in  this  way  learn  what  great  impres- 
sions he  must  strive  to  make  on  the  child,  by  the  par- 
ticular facts  and  precepts  which  each  lesson  presents. 
There  ought  to  be  a  unity  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 
His  instructions  must  not  be  loose  fragments,  but  be 
bound  together  by  great  views.  Perhaps  you  may  ask, 
what  are  these  great  views  of  Cliristianity,  which  per- 
vade it  throughout,  and  to  which  the  mind  of  the  learner 
must  be  continually  turned  ?  There  are  three,  which 
seem  to  me  especially  prominent,  the  Spirituality  of  the 
religion,  its  Disinterestedness,  and,  lastly,  the  vastness; 
the  Infinity  of  its  Prospects. 
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The  £r^t  greet  fe^ttire  of  ChrUtiaiii^  which  sbouM 
be  brought  out  coDtioually  to  the  child,  is  its  Spiritu- 
ality. Christ  is  a  spiritual  deliverer.  His  salvatioa  is 
ioward.  This  great  truth  cannot  be  too  much  insisted 
on.  Christ's  salvation  is  within.  The  evils  from  which 
he  comes  to  release  us  are  inward.  The  felicity  which 
he  came  to  give  is  inward,  and  therefore  everlasting. 
Carry  then  your  pupils  into  themselves.  Awake  in 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  a  consciousness  of  their  spir- 
itual nature,  of  the  infinite  riches  which  are  locked  up 
in  reason,  in  conscience,  in  the  power  of  knowing  God, 
loving  goodness,  and  practising  duty  ;  and  use  all  the 
liistory  and  teachings  of  Christ,  to  set  him  before jhem 
as  the  fountain  of  life  and  light  to  their  souls.  For 
example,  when  his  reign,  kingdom,  power,  authority, 
throne,  are  spoken  of,  guard  them  against  attaching  an 
outward  import  to  these  words  ;  teach  them  that  they 
mean  not  an  outward  empire,  but  the  purifying,  elevat- 
ing influence  of  his  character,  truth,  spirit,  on  the  hu- 
man mind.  Use  all  his  miracles  as  types^  emblems,  of 
a  spiritual  salvation.  When  your  pupib  read  of  his 
giving  sight  to  the  blind,  let  them  see  In  this  a  manifes- 
tation of  his  character  as  the  Light  of  the  world  ;  and, 
in  the  joy  of  the  individual  whose  eyes  were  opened 
from  perpetual  night  on  the  beauty  of  nature,  let  them 
see  a  figure  of  the  happiness  of  the  true  disciple,  who, 
by  following  Christ,  is  brought  to  the  vision  of  a  more 
glorious  luminary  than  the  sun,  and  of  a  more  majestic 
and  enduring  universe  than.materjal  worlds.  When  the 
precepts  of  Christ  are  the  subjects  of  conversation,  turn 
the  mind  of  the  child  to  their  spiritual  import.  Let 
him  see,  that  the  worth  of  the  action  lies  in  the  princi- 
ple, motive,  purpose,  from  which  it  springs  ;  that  love 
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to  God,  ndt  outward  worship,  and  love  to  man,  not 
outward  deeds,  are  the  very  essence^  soul,  centre;  of 
the  Christian  law.  Turn  his  attention  to  the  singular 
force  and  boldness  of  language,  in  which  Jesus  calls  to 

•  rise  above  the  body  and  the  world,  above  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  the  senses,  above  wealth  and  show,  above 
every  outward  good.-  In  speaking  of  the  promises  and 
tbreatenings  of  Christianity,  d6  not  speak  as  if  goodness 
were  to  be  sought  and  sin  shunned  for  their  outward 
consequences ;  but  express  your  deep  conviction,  that 
goodness  is  its  own  reward,  worth  infinitely  more  than 
all  outward  recompense,  and  that  sin  is  its  own^  curse, 
and  more  to  be  dreaded  on  its  own  account,  than  a 
burning  hdl.  When  God  is  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, do  not  spend  all  your  strength  in  talking  of  what 

•  he  has  made  around  you  ;  do  not  point  the  young  to  his 
outward  works  as  his  chief  manifestations.  Lead  them 
to  thbk  of  him  as  revealed  in  their  own  minds,  as  the 
Father  of  their  spirits,  as  more  intimately  present  with 
their  souls  than  with  the  sun^  and  teach  them  to  account 
as  his  beat  gifls,  not  outward  possessions,  but  the  silent 
in6uence$  of  his  spirit,  his  communications  of  light  to 
their  minds,  of  warmth  and  elevation  to  their  feelings, 
and  of  forcd  to  their  resolution  of  well*doing.  Let  the 
spirituality  of  Christianity  shine  forth  in  all  your  teach- 
mgs.  Let  the  young  see  how  superior  Jesus  was  to 
outward  things,  bow  he  looked  down  on  wealth  and 
show  as  below  his  notice,  how  he  cared  nothing  for 
outward  distitetions,  bow  the  beggar  by  the  road-side 
received  from  him  marks  of  deeper  interest  than  Pilate 
on  his  judgment-seat  or  Herod  on  his  throne,  how  he 
looked  only  at  the  human  spirit  i^d  sought  nothing  but 
its  recovery  and  Kfe* 

VOL.  IV.  32 
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I  bave  spokra  of  the  Spiritually  of  Cfaristianitf. 
The  next  great  feature  of  the  religion  to  be  constantly 
set  before  the  child,  is  its  Disinterestedness.  The  es- 
sence of  Christianity  is  generous  affection.  Nothing  so 
distinguishes  it  as  generosity.  Disinterested  love  not 
only  breaks  out  in  separate  teachings  of  Christ ;  it 
spreads  like  the  broad  light  of  heaven  over  the  whole  re- 
ligion. Every  precept  is  but  an  aspect,  an  expression 
of  generous  love.  This  prompted  every  word,  guided 
every  step,  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  life  of  his  ministry  ; 
it  warmed  his  heart  in  death ;  it  flowed  out  with  his 
heart's  blood.  The  pupil  should  be  constantly  led  to 
see  and  feel  this  divine  spirit  pervading  the  religion. 
The  Gospels  should  be  used  to  inspire  him  with  rever- 
ence for  generous  self-sacrifice  and  with  aversion  to 
every  thing  narrow  and  mean.  Let  him  learn  that  he  is 
not  to  live  for  himself ;  that  he  has  a  heart  to  be  given 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures  ;  that  he  is  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  not  in  a  mercenary  spirit,  but  from  grati- 
tude, filial  love,  and  from  sincere  delight  in  goodness  ; 
that  be  is  to  prepare  himself  to  toil  and  suffer  for  his 
race.  The  cross,  that  emblem  of  self-sacrifice,  that 
highest  form  of  an  all*surrend^ng  lore,  is  to  be  set  be- 
fore him  as  the  standard  of  his  religion,  the  banner  under 
which  he  is  to  live,  and,  if  God  so  require,  to  die. 

There  is  one  other  great  feature  of  Christianity,  and 
that  is  the  vastness,  the  Infinity  of  its  Prospects.  This 
was  revealed  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesus.  In  all  that  he 
said,  we  see  his  mind  possessed  with  the  thought  of  be- 
ing ordained  to  confer  an  infinite  good.  That  teacher 
knows  little  of  Christ,  who  does  not  see  him  filled  with 
the  consciousness  of  being  the  author  of  an  everlasting 
salvation  and  happiness  to  the  human  race.     <^  I  am  the 
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resuiYeedon  and  the  life.  He  that  belbv^eth  on  me  shall 
never  see  death."  Such  was  his  language,  and  such 
never  fell  before  from  human  lips.  When  I  endeavour 
to  bring  to  my  mind  the  vast  hopes  which  inspired  him 
as  he  pronounced  these  words,  and  his  joy  at  the  antici- 
pation of  the  immortal  fruits  which  his  life  and  death 
were  to  yield  to  our  race,  I  feel  how  little  his  character 
is  yet  understood  by  those  who  think  of  Jesus  as  a  man 
of  sorrow,  borne  down  habitually  by  a  load  of  grief. 
Constantly  lead  your  pupils  to  observe,  how  real,  deep, 
and  vivid  was  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  Jesus,  of 
that  future,  everlasting  life,  which  he  came  to  bestow. 
Speak  to  them  of  the  happiness  with  which  he  looked 
on  all  human  virtue,  as  being  a  germ  which  was  to  unfold 
for  ever,  a  fountain  of  living  water  which  was  to  spring 
op  into  immortality,  a  love  which  was  to  expand  through 
all  ages  and  to  embrace  the  universe.  It  is  through  the 
mind  of  Christ,  living,  as  it  did,  in  a  higher  world,  that 
they  can  best  comprehend  the  reality  and  vastness  of  the 
prospects  of  the  human  soul. 

Such  are  the  three  great  features  of  the  religion  which 
the  teacher  should  bring  most  frequently  to  the  mind  of 
the  child.  In  these,  as  in  all  my  preceding  remarks, 
you  perceive  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  as  the  great  means  of  giving  spiritual 
light  and  life  to  the  mind.  The  Gospels,  in  which  he  is 
placed  before  us  so  vividly,  are  in  truth  the  chief  reposi* 
tories  of  divine  wisdom.  The  greatest  productions  of 
human  genius  have  little  quickening  power  in  compari- 
son with  these  simple  narratives.  In  reading  the  Gos- 
pels, I  feel  myself  in  presence  of  one  who  speaks  as 
man  never  spake  ;  whose  voice  is  not  of  the  earth ;  who 
speaks  with  a  tone  of  reality  and  authority  altogether  bis 
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^mn  ;  who  speaksof  God  as  ccnisciotis  of  hisi inaiecBr 
ate  preseoce,  as  enjoying  with  bfan  the  intimacy  of  aa 
only  Son  ;  and  who  speaks  of  heayen,  as  oaost  fkroiliar 
with  the  higher  states  of  being.  Great  tniths  come  from 
Jesus  with  a  simplicity »  an  ease,  showing  how  deeply 
they  pervaded  and  possessed  his  mind.  No  books  as- 
tonish me  like  the  Gospels.  Jesusi  the  hero  of  the  sto* 
ry,  is  a  more  extraordinary  being  than  imagination  had 
feigned,  and  yet  his'  character  has  an  impress  o(  nature^ 
consistency,  truth,  never  surpassed.  You  have  all  seen 
portraits,  which,  as  soon  as  seen,  you  felt  to  be  like^ 
nesses,  so  livmg  were  they,  so  natural,  so  true.  Such 
is  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  Gospels.  I 
believe  that  you  or  I  could  liA  mountains  or  create  a 
world  as  easily  as  fanaticism  or  imposture  could  have 
created  such  a  character  and  history  as  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  have  read  the  Crospels  for  years,  and  seldom 
read  them  now  without  gaining  some  new  or  liiore  strik- 
ing View  of  the  great  teacher  and  deliverer  whom  they 
portray.  Of  all  books,  they  deserve  most  the  study  of 
youth  and  age.!  Happy  the  Sondayoscfaool  in  which 
their  spirit  is  revealed  ! 

But  I  have  not  yet  said  every  thing  in  favor  of  them 
as  the  great  sources  of  in^ruction.  I  have  said,  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  taught  from  the  Gospels. 
This  is  their  great,  hut  not  their  only  use.  Much  inci- 
dental instruction  is  to  be  drawn  from  them.  There  are 
two  great  subjects  on  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  give 
to  the  young  the  light  they  can  receive,  hiiman  nature 
and  human  life ;  and  on  these  points  the  Gospels  furnish 
occasions  of  much  useful  teaching.  They  give  us  not 
only  the  life  and  character  of  Christ,  but  place  him 
before  us  in  the  midst  of  human  beings  and  of  human 
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affairs.  Peter,  the  ardent,  the  confident,  the  false,  the 
penitent  Peter ;  the  affectionate  John  ;  the  treacherous 
Judas,  selling  his  Master  for  gold  ;  Mary,  the  mother, 
at  the  cross  ;  Mary  Magdalen  at  the  tomb ;  the  woman, " 
who  had  been  a  sinner,  bathing  his  feet  with  tears,  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head  ; —  what  revela- 
tions of  the  human  soul  are  these  !  What  depths  of  our 
nature  do  they  lay  open  !  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  great  masters  of  painting  have  drawn  their  chief  sub- 
jects from  the  New  Testament ;  so  full  is  this  volume 
of  the  most  powerful  and  touching  exhibitions  of  human 
character.  And  how  much  instruction  does  this  book 
convey  in  regard  to  life  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  soul ! 
1  do  not  know  a  more  affecting  picture  of  human  expe- 
rience than  the  simple  narrative  of  Luke; — "When 
Jesus  came  nigh  to  the  city,  behold,  there  was  a  dead 
man  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow  ;  and  much  people  of  the  city  was  with 
her."  The  Gospels  show  us  fellow  beings  in  all  varie- 
ties of  condition,  the  blind  man,  the  leper,  the  rich 
young  ruler,  the  furious  multitude.  They  give  practical 
views  of  life,  which  cannot  be  too  early  impressed. 
They  show  us,  in  the  history  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles, 
that  true  greatness  may  be  found  in  the  humblest  ranks, 
and  that  goodness,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  eminent, 
exposes  itself  to  hatred  and  reproach,  so  that  we  must 
make  up  our  minds,  if  we  would  be  faithful,  to  encoun- 
ter shame  and  loss  for  God  and  duty.  In  truth,  all  the 
variety  of  wisdom  which  youth  needs,  may  be  extracted 
from  these  writings.  The  Gospels,  then,  are  to  be  the 
great  study  of  the  Sunday-school. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  what  is  to  be  taught 
32* 
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in  the  Sundqr-school,  without  repeating  what  I  have  siid 
of  the  cUef  danger  of  this  institution.  I  refer  to  the 
danger  of  mechanical  teaching,  by  which  the  young 
mind  becomes  worn,  deadened  to  the  greatest  truths. 
The  Gospeb,  life-giybg  as  they  are,  may  be  rendered 
wholly  iooperatiire  by  the  want  of  life  in  the  instructor. 
80  great  is  my  dread  of  tame,  mechanical  teaching,  that 
I  am  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  question  the  utility  of 
Sunday-schools.  We,  Protestants,  in  our  zeal  for  the 
Bible,  are  apt  to  forget,  that  the  very  commonness  of 
the  book  tends  to  impair  its  power,  that  familiarity 
breeds  indifference,  and  that  no  book,  therefore,  requires 
such  a  living  power  in  the  teacher.  He  must  beware, 
lest  be  make  the  Gospels  trite  by  too  frequent  repetition* 
It  will  often  be  best  for  him  to  assist  his  pupib  in  ex* 
tracting  the  great  principle  of  truth  involved  in  a  pre- 
cept, parable,  or  action  of  Jesus,  and  to  make  this  the 
subject  of  conversation,  without  farther  reference  to  the 
text  by  which  it  was  suggested.  If  he  can  lead  them 
by  6t  questions,  to  find  this  principle  m  their  own  con- 
sciousness and  experience,  in  their  own  moral  judg- 
ments and  feelings,  and  to  discover  how  it  idiould  be 
applied  to  their  characters  and  brou^t  out  in  their 
common  lives,  be  will  not  only  convey  the  most  im- 
portant instruction,  but  will  give  new  vividness  and 
interest  to  the  Scriptures  and  a  deeper  conviction  of 
their  truth,  by  showing  how  congenial  they  are  with 
human  nature,  and  how  intimately  ciHinected  with  human 
affairs  and  with  real  life.  Let  me  also  mention,  as  an- 
other means  of  preserving  the  Scriptures  from  degrada- 
tion by  too  frequent  handling,  that  extracts  from  biogra- 
phy, history,  natural  science,  fitted  to  make  religious 
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Impressions,  should  be  occasioimlly  istrodiiced  into  the 
Sunday-school.  Such  seems  to  me  the  mstruction 
which  the  ends  of  tfab  instituUon  require. 

IV.  We  have  now  seen  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  the  question  now  comes.  How  shall 
it  be  taught  ?  This  is  my  last  head,  and  not  the  least 
important.  On  the  manner  of  teaching,  how  much  de- 
pends !  I  fear  it  is  not  sufficiently  studied  by  Sunday- 
school  instructors.  They  meet  generally,  and  ought 
regularly  to  meet,  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  tasks. 
But  their  object  commonly  is  to  learn  what  they  are 
to  teach,  rather  than  how  to  teach  it ;  but  the  last  re- 
quires equal  attention  with  the  first,  I  had  almost  said 
more.  From  deficiency  in  this,  we  sometimes  see  that 
an  instructor,  profoundly  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
is  less  successful  in  teaching  than  another  of  compara- 
tively superficial  acquisitions  ;  he  knows  much,  but  does 
not  know  the  way  to  the  child's  mind  and  heart.  The 
same  truth,  which  attracts  and  impresses  from  one  man's 
lips,  repels  from  another.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  it  is  not  enough  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing'of  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  lesson ;  it  is  more  important  to  select 
from  it  the  particular  topics  which  are  adapted  to  the 
pupil's  comprehension,  and  still  more  necessary  to  in- 
quire, under  what  lights  or  aspects  they  may  be  brought 
to  his  view,  so  as  to  arrest  attention  and  reach  the  heart. 
A  principal  end  in  the  meeting  of  teachers  should  be 
to  learn  the  art  of  teachmg,  the  way  of  approach  to  the 
youthful  mind. 

The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  will  of  course  be,  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  pupil.     It  is  in  vab  that  you  have 
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bis  body  in  the  8cfaool*room,  if  bis  mind  is  wandertog 
beyond  it,  or  refuses  to  fasten  itself  on  the  topic  of 
discourse.  In  common  schools  attention  is  fixed  by  a 
severe  discipline,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  Sunday- 
scbook.  Of  course  the  teacher  must  aim  to  secure  it 
by  a  moral  influence  over  the  youthful  mind. 

As  the  first  means  of  establishing  an  influence  over 
the  young,  I  would  say,  you  must  love  them.  Nothing 
attracts  like  love.  Children  are  said  to  be  shrewd  phys* 
iognomists,  and  read  as  by  instinct  our  feelbgs  in  our 
countenances  ;  they  know  and  are  drawn  to  their  friends. 
I  recently  asked,  how  a  singularly  successful  teacher  in 
religion  obtained  his  remarkable  ascendency  over  the 
young.  The  reply  was,  that  his  whole  intercourse  ex- 
pressed affection.     His  secret  was  a  sincere  love. 

The  next  remark  is,  that,  to  awaken  in  the  young 
an  interest  in  what  you  teach,  you  must  take  an  inter- 
est in  it  yourselves.  You  must  not.  only  understand, 
but  feel,  the  truth.  Your  manner  must  have  the  natural 
animation,  which  always  accompanies  a  work  into  which 
our  hearts  enter.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  chief  qualifi- 
cations of  a  Sunday-school  teacher  is  religious  sensi- 
bility. Old  and  young  are  drawn  by  a  natural  earn- 
estness of  manner.  Almost  any  subject  may  be  made 
interesting,  if  the  teacher  will  but  throw  into  it  his  soul. 

Another  important  rule  is,  Let  your  teaching  be  in- 
telligible. Children  will  not  listen  to  words  which  ex- 
cite no  ideas,  or  only  vague  and  misty  conceptions. 
Speak  to  them  in  the  familiar,  simple  language  of  com- 
mon life,  and  if  the  lesson  have  difficult  terms,  de- 
fine thera.  Children  love  light,  not  darkness.  Choose 
topics  of  conversation  to  which  their  minds  are  equal, 
and  pass  from  one  to  another  by  steps  which  the  young 
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eaii  A>Uqw;  Be*  clesyr,  and  you  wallclo  imicfa  tawarda 
b6uigM]£|teresting:teacbers. 

•  :  Anotlier  si^esupn  is,  Teach  much  by  questions., 
These  stimulate,  stir  up  the  young  mind,  and  make  it 
its.  own  teacher.  They  encourage  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
the  habit  of  thought.  Questions,  skilfully  proposed, 
turn,  the  child  to  his  own  consciousness  and  experience, 
and  will  often  draw  out  from  his  own  soul  the  truth 
which  you  wish  to  impart ;  and  no  lesson  is  so  well 
learned,  as  that  which  a  man  or  a  child  teaches  himself. 

Again,  Teach  graphically  where  you  can.  That  is, 
when  you  are  discoursing  of  any  narrative  of  Scripture, 
or  relating  an  incident  from  other  sources,  try  to  seize 
its  great  points  and  to  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  your 
pupils.  Cultivate  the  power  of  description.  A  story 
well  told,  and  in  which  the  most  important  particulars 
are  brought  out  in  a  strong  light,  not  only  fixes  atten-* 
tion,  but  often  carries  a  truth  farthest  into  the  soul. 

Another  rule  is,  Lay  the  chief  stress  on  what  is  most 
important  in  religion.  Do  not  conduct  the  child  over 
the  G(X9pels  as  over  a  dead  level.  Seize  on  the  great 
points,  the  great  ideas.  Do  not  confound  the  essential 
and  the  unessential,  or  insist  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness on  grand,  comprehensive,  life-giving  truths,  and 
on  disputable  articles  of  faith.  Immense  injury  is  done 
by  teaching  doubtful  or  secondary  doctrines  as  if  they 
were  the  weightiest  matters  of  Christianity  ;  for,  as  time 
rolls  over  the  child,  and  hi^  mind  unfolds,  he  discovers 
that  one  and  another  dogma,  which  he  was  taught  to 
regard  as  fundamental,  is  uncertian  if  not  false,  and 
his  skepticism  is  apt  to  spread  from  this  weak  point 
over  the  whole  Christian  system.  Make  it  your  aim 
to  fix  in  your  pupils  the  grand  principles  in  which  the 
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essence  of  Christiamtj  consists,  and  which  all  time  and 
experience  serve  to  confiim  ;  and,  in  doing  diis,  jou  will 
open  the  mind  to  all  truth  as  fast  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  course  of  Providence, 

Another  rule  is,  Carry  a  cheerful  spirit  into  religions 
teaching.  Do  not  merely  speak  of  Christianity  as  the 
only  fountain  of  happiness.  Let  your  tones  and  words 
bear  witness  to  its  benignant,  cheering  influence.  Youth 
is  the  age  of  joy  and  hope,  and  nothing  repels  it  more 
than  gloom.  Do  not  array  religion  in  terror.  Do  not 
make  God  a  painful  thought  by  speaking  of  him  as  pres- 
ent only  to  see  and  punish  sin.  Speak  of  his  fatherly 
interest  in  the  young  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  beaming 
eye,  and  encourage  their  filial  approach  and  prayers. 
On  this  part,  however,  you  must  beware  of  sacrificing 
truth  to  the  desire  of  winning  your  pupil.  Truth,  truth 
in  her  severest  as  well  as  mildest  forms,  must  be  placed 
before  the  young.  Do  not,  to  attract  them  to  duty, 
represent  it  as  a  smooth  and  fiowery  path.  Do  not  tell 
them  that  they  can  become  good,  excellent,  generous, 
holy,  without  effort  and  pain.  Teach  them  that  the 
sacrifice  of  self-will,  of  private  interest,  and  pleasure, 
to  others'  rights  and  happiness,  to  the  dictates  of  con* 
science,  to  the  wiU  of  God,  is  the  very  essence  of  piety 
and  goodness.  But  at  the  same  time  teach  them,  that 
there  is  a  pure,  calm  joy,  an  inward  peace,  in  surren- 
dering every  thing  to  duty,  which  can  be  found  in  no 
selfish  success.  Help  them  4o  sympathize  with  the  toils, 
pains,  sacrifices  of  the  philanthropist,  the  martyr,  the 
patriot,  and  inspire  contempt  of  fear  and  peril  in  ad- 
hering to  truth  and  God. ' 

I  will  add  one  more  rule.  Speak  of  duty,  of  religion, 
as  something  real,  just  as  you  speak  of  the  interests  of 
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this  life.  Do  not  speak,  as  if  you  were  repeatiog  words 
received  from  tradition,  but  as  if  you  were  talking  of 
things  which  you  have  seen  and  known.  Nothing  at* 
tracts  old  and  young  more  than  a  tone  of  reality,  the 
natural  tone  of  strong  conviction.  Speak  to  them  of 
God  as  a  real  being,  of  heaven  as  a  real  state,  of  duty 
as  a  real  obligation.  Let  them  see,  that  you  regard 
Christianity  as  intended  to  bear  on  real  and  common  life, 
that  you  expect  every  principle  which  you  teach  to  be 
acted  out,  to  be  made  a  rule  in  the  concerns  of  every 
day.  Show  the  application  of  Christianity  to  the  famil- 
iar scenes  and  pursuits  of  life.  Bring  it  out  to  them 
as  the  Great  Reality.  So  teach,  and  you  will  not  teach 
in  vain. 

I  have  thus  set  before  you  the  principles  on  which 
Sunday-schools  should  rest,  and  by  which  they  should 
be  guided.  If  they  shall,  in  any  degree,  conform  to 
these  principles,  and  I  trust  they  will,  you  cannot,  my 
friends,  cherish  them  with  too  much  care.  Their  pur- 
pose cannot  be  spoken  of  too  strongly.  Their  end  is, 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  young,  and  thia 
is  the  most  pressing  concern  of  our  times.  In  all  times, 
indeed,  it  has  strong  claims  ;  but  it  was  never,  perhaps, 
so  important  as  now,  and  never  could  its  neglect  induce 
such  fearful  consequences.  The  present  is  a  season  of 
great  peril  to  the  rising  generation.  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable  developeraent  of  human  power,  activity, 
and  freedom.  The  progress  of  science  has  given  men 
a  new  control  of  nature,  and  in  this  way  has  opened 
new  sources  of  wealth  and  multiplied  the  means  of  in- 
dulgence, and  in  an  equal  degree  multiplied  temptations 
to  worldhness,  cupidity,  and  crime.     Our  times  are  stiM 
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distinguished  by  the  spirh  of  liberty  and  innovation. 
Old  institiJtions  and  usages,  the  old^  restraints  on  the 
young,  have  been  broken  down.  Men  of  all  conditions 
and  ages  think,  speak,  write,  act,  with  a  freedom  un- 
known before.  Our  times  have  their  advantages.  But 
we  must  not  hide  from  ourselves  our  true  position . 
This  increase  of  power  and  freedom,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  tends,  in  the  first  instance,  to  unsettle  moral 
principles,  to  give  to  men's  minds  a  restlessness,  a  want 
of  stability,  a  wihlness  of  opinion,  an  extravagance  of 
desire,  a  bold,  rash,  reckless  spirit.  These  are  times 
of  great  moral  danger.  Outward  restraints  are  removed 
to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
need  of  inward  restraint,  of  the  controlling  power  of 
a  pure  religion,  beyond  what  was  ever  known  before. 
The  principles  of  the  young  are  exposed  to  fearful  as- 
saults, and  they  need  to  be  fortified  with  peciih'ar  care. 
Temptations  throng  on  the  rising  generation  with  new 
violence,  and  the  power  to  withstand  them  must  be  pro- 
portionably  increased.  Society  never  needed  such  zeal- 
ous efforts,  such  unslumbering  watchfulness  for  its  safety, 
as  at  this  moment ;  and  without  faithfulness  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  good  men,  its  bright  prospects  may  be 
turned  into  gloom. 

Sunday-schools  belong  to  this  period  of  society. 
They  grov^  naturally  from  the  extension  of  knowledge, 
in  consequence  of  which  more  are  qualified  to  teach 
than  in  former  times,  and  they  are  suited  to  prepare  the 
young  for  the  severe  trials  which  await  them  in  life. 
As  such,  let  them  be  cherished.  The  great  question 
for  parents  to  ask  is,  how  they  may  strengthen  their 
children  against  temptation,  how  they  can  implant  in 
diem  principles  of  duty,  purposes  of  virtue,  which  wiD 
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is  generous,  just,  beautiful,  and  holy  in  feeling  and  ai?* 
tion.  The  question,  how  your  children  may  prosper 
most  in  life  should  be  secondary.  Give  them  forpe  of 
character,  and  you  give  them  more  than  a  fortune- 
Give  them  pure  and  lofty  principles,  and  you  give  them 
more  than  thrones.  Instil  into  them  Christian  benevo- 
lence and  the  love  of  God,  and  you  enrich  them  more 
than  by  laying  worlds  at  their  feet.  Sunday-schools  are 
meant  to  aid  you  in  the  great  work  of  forming  your  chil- 
dren to  true  excellence.  I  say  they  are  meant  to  aid 
you,  not  to  relieve  you  from  the  work,  not  to  be  your 
substitutes,  not  to  diminish  domestic  watchfulness  and 
teaching,  but  to  concur  with  you,  to  give  you  fellow- 
laborers,  to  strengthen  your  influence  over  your  children. 
Then  give  these  schools  your  hearty  support,  without 
which  they  cannot  prosper.  Your  children  should  be 
your  first  care.  You  indeed  sustain  interesting  relations 
to  society,  but  your  great  relation  is  to  your  children  ; 
and  in  truth  you  cannot  discharge  your  obligations  to  so- 
ciety by  any  service  so  effectual,  as  by  training  up  for  it 
enlightened  and  worthy  members  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family  and  the  church. 

Like  all  schools,  the  Sunday-school  must  owe  its 
influence  to  its  teachers.  I  would,  therefore,  close  this 
discourse  with  saying,  that  the  most  gifted  in  oiir  con- 
gregation cannot  find  a  worthier  field  of  labor  than  tlie 
Sunday-school.  The  noblest  work  on  earth  is  to  act 
with  an  elevating  power  on  a  human  spirit.  The  great- 
est men  of  past  times  have  not  been  politicians  or  war- 
riors, who  have  influenced  the  outward  policy  or  gran- 
deur of  kingdoms  ;  but  men,  who,  by  their  deep  wisdom 
and  generous  sentiments,  have  given  light  and  life  to  the 
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minds  and  hearts  of  tbeir  own  age,  and  left  a  legacy  of 
truth  and  virtue  to  posterity.  Whoever,  in  the  humblest 
sphere,  imparts  God's  truth  to  one  human  spirit,  par- 
takes their  glory.  He  labors  on  an  immortal  nature. 
He  is  laying  the  foundation  of  imperishable  excellence 
and  happiness.  His  work,  if  he  succeed,  will  oudive 
empires  and  the  stars. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  REV.  NOAH 
WORCESTER,  D.  D. 

BofTOH,  NOYXMBBK  12|  1837. 


John  xiii.  34  :  *<  A  new  eommafidment  I  giye  unto  yon,  That  ye 
love  one  another;  as  I  have  loTod  yon,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another." 

It  was  the  great  purpose  of  Christ  to  create  the  world 
anew,  to  make  a  deep,  broad,  enduring  change  in  human 
beings.  He  came  to  breathe  his  own  soul  into  men,  to 
bring  them  through  faith  into  a  connexion  and  sympathy 
with  himself,  by  which  they  would  receive  his  divine 
virtue,  as  the  branches  receive  quickening  influences 
from  the  vine  in  which  they  abide,  and  tbe  limbs  from 
the  head  to  which  they  are  vitally  bound. 

It  was  especially  the  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ  to  re* 
deem  men  from  the  slavery  of  selfishness,  to  raise  them 
to  a  divine,  disinterested  love.  By  this  he  intended  that 
his  followers  should  be  known,  that  his  religion  should 
be  broadly  divided  from  all  former  institutions.  He 
meant  that  this  should  be  worn  as  a  frondet  on  the  brow, 
should  beam  as  a  light  from  the  countenance,  should 
shed  a  grace  over  the  manners,  should  give  tones  of 
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sympathy  to  the  voice,  and  especially  should  give  energy 
to  the  will,  energy  to  do  and  suffer  for  others'  good. 
Here  is  one  of  the  grand  distinctions  of  Christianity, 
incomparably  grander  than  all  the  mysteries  which  have 
borne  its  name.  Our  knowledge  of  Christianity  Is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  tlie  laborioilsness  with  which  we  have 
dived  into  the  depths  of  theological  systems,  but  by  our 
comprehension  of  the  nature,  extent,  energy,  and  glory 
of  that  disinterested  principle,  which  Christ  enjoined 
as  our  likeness  to  God,  and  as  the  perfection  of  human 
nature. 

This  disinterestedness  of  Christianity  is  to  be  learned 
from  Christ  himself,  and  from  no  other.  It  had  dawned 
on  the  world  before  in  illustrious  men,  in  prophets,  sages, 
and  legislators.  But  its  full  orb  rose  at  Bethlehem. 
All  the  preceding  history  of  the  world  gives  but  broken 
hints  of  the  love  which  shone  forth  from  Christ.  Nor 
cai)  this  be  learned  from  ^is  pj^ecepts  alone.  We  must 
go  to  his  life,  especially  to  his  cross.  His  cross  was 
the  throne  of  his  bve.  There  it  reigned,  there  it  tri- 
umphed. On  the  countenance  of  the  crucified  Saviour 
tliore  was  one  expression  stronger  than  of  dying  agony, 
—  the  expression  of  calm,  meek,  unconquered,  bound- 
less love.  I  repeat  it,  the  cross  alon^  can  teach  us  the 
energy  and  grandeur  of  the  love  which  Christ  came  to 
impart.  There  we  see  its  illimitableness  ;  for  he  died 
for  the  whole  world.  There  we  learn  its  inexhaustible 
placability  ;  for  be  died  for  the  very  enemies  whose 
bands  were  reeking  with  his  blood.  There  we  learn  its 
self-immolaiing  strength  ;  for  he  resigned  every  good 
of  life,  and  endured  inten^est  pains  in  the  cause  of  our 
race.  There  we  learn  its  spiritual  elevation  ;  for  he 
died  not  to  enrich  men  with  outward  and  worldly  goods. 
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but  to  breathe  new  life,  health,  parity,  into  tlie  soul.  * 
There  we  learn  its  far-reaching  aim  ;  for  he  died  to  give 
immortality  of  happiness.  There  we  learn  its  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  ;  for  amidst  his  cares  for  the  world, 
his  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  and  love  for  his  hon- 
ored mother.  There,  in  a  word,  we  learn  its  Divinity  : 
for  he  suffered  through  his  participation  of  the  spirit  and 
his  devotion  to  the  purposes  of  God,  through  unity  of 
heart  and  will  with  his  Heavenly  Father. 

It  is  one  of  our  chief  privileges  as  Christians,  that  we 
have  in  Jesus  Christ  a  revelation  of  perfect  love.  This 
great  idea  comes  forth  to  us  from  his  life  and  teaching,  as 
a  distinct  and  bright  reality.  To  understand  this  is  to 
understand  Christianity.  To  call  forth  in  us  a  corre- 
sponding energy  of  disinterested  affection,  is  the  mission 
which  Christianity  has  to  accomplish  on  the  earth. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  love  of  Christ,  to 
which  the  Christian  world  are  now  waking  up  as  from 
long  sleep,  and  which  is  to  do  more  than  all  things  for 
the  renovadon  of  the  world.  He  loved  individual  man. 
Before  his  time  the  most  admired  form  of  goodness  was 
patriotism.  Men  loved  their  country,  but  cared  nothing 
for  their  fellow-creatures  beyond  the  limits  of  country, 
and  cared  little  for  the  individual  within  those  limits,  de- 
voting themselves  to  public  interests,  and  especially  to 
what  was  called  the  glory  of  the  State.  The  legislator, 
seeking  by  his  institutions  to  exalt  his  country  above  its 
rivals,  and  the  warrior,  fastening  its  yoke  on  its  foes  and 
crowning  it  with  bloody  laurels,  were  the  great  names  of 
earlier  times.  Christ  loved  man,  not  masses  of  men  ; 
loved  each  and  all,  and  not  a  particular  country  and 
class.  The  human  being  was  dear  to  him  for  his  own 
sake,  not  for  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  lived,  not  for 
33* 
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tke  hjogmgd  be  apoke,  not  for  his  rank  in  life,  but  for  his 
humanity,  for  his  spiritual  nature,  for  the  iins^e  of  God 
in  which  he  was  made.  Nothing  outward  in  human  con- 
dition engrossed  the  notice  or  narrowed  the  sympathies 
of  Jesus^  He  looked  to  the  human  soul.  That  he 
loved.  That  divine  spark  he  desired  to  cherish,  no 
matter  where  it  dwelt,  no  matter  how  it  was  dimmed. 
He  loved  man  for  his  own  sake,  and  all  men  without  ex- 
clusion or  excepticHi.  His  ministry  was  not  confined  to 
a  church,  a  chosen  congregation.  On  the  Mount  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  spake  to  the  promiscuous  multi- 
tude. From  the  bosom  of  the  lake  he  delivered  his  par- 
ables to  the  throng  which  lined  its  shores.  His  church 
was  nature,  the  unconfined  air  and  earth  ;  and  his  truths, 
like  the  blessed  influences  of  nature's  sunshine  and  rain, 
fell  on  each  and  all.  He  lived  in  the  highway,  the  street, 
the  places  of  concourse,  and  welcomed  the  eager  crowds 
which  gathered  round  him  from  every  sphere  and  rank  of 
life.  Nor  was  it  to  crowds  that  his  sympathy  was  con- 
fined. He  did  not  need  a  multitude  to  excite  him. 
The  humblest  individual  drew  his  regards.  He  took  the 
little  child  into  his  arms  and  blessed  it ;  he  beard  the 
beggar  crying  to  him  by  the  wayside  where  he  sat  for 
alms  ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  death,  he  administered  con- 
solation to  a  malefactor  expiring  at  his  side.  In  this 
shone  forth  the  divine  wisdom  as  well  as  love  of  Jesus, 
that  he  understood  the  worth  of  a  human  being.  So 
truly  did  he  comprehend  it,  that,  as  I  think,  he  would  have 
counted  himself  repaid  for  all  his  teachings  and  mighty 
works,  for  all  his  toils,  and  sufferings,  and  bitter  death, 
by  the  redemption  of  a  single  soul.  His  love  to  every 
human  being  surpassed  that  of  a  parent  to  an  only  child. 
Jesus  was  great  in  all  things,  but  in  nothing  greater  than 
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in  bis  comprehension  of  the  worth  of  a  human  spirit. 
Before  his  time  no  one  dreamed  of  it.  The  many  had 
been  sacrificisd  to  the  few.  The  mass  of  men  had  been 
trodden  under  foot.  History  had  been  but  a  record  of 
struggles  and  institutions  which  breathed  nothing  so 
strongly  as  contempt  of  the  human  race. 

Jesus  was  the  first  philanthropist.  He  brought  with 
him  a  new  era,  the  era  of  philanthropy ;  and  from  his 
time  a  new  spirit  has  moved  over  the  troubled  waters  of 
society,  add  will  move  until  it  has  brought  order  and 
beauty  out  of  darkness  and  confusion.  The  men  whom 
he  trained,  and  into  whom  he  had  poured  most  largdy 
his  own  spirit,  were  signs,  proofs,  that  a  new  kingdom 
had  come.  They  consecrated  themselves  to  a  work  at 
that  time  without  precedent,  wholly  original,  such  as  had 
hot  entered  human  thought.  They  left  homie,  posses* 
sions,  country  ;  went  abroad  into  strange  lands  ;  and  not 
only  put  life  in  peril,  but  laid  it  down,  to  spread  the 
truth  which  they  bad  received  from  their  Lord,  to  make 
the  true  God,  even  the  Father,  known  to  his  blinded 
children,  to  make  the  Saviour  known  to  the  sinner,  to 
make  life  and  immortality  known  to  the  dying,  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  the  human  soul.  We  read  of  the  mis* 
sion  of  the  Aposdes  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  course. 
The  thought  perhaps  never  comes  to  us,  that  they  entered 
on  a  sphere  of  action  until  that  time  wholly  unexplored ; 
that  not  a  track  had  previously  marked  theh*  path  ;  that 
the  great  conception  which  inspired  them^  of  converting 
a  world,  had  never  dawned  on  the  sublimest  intellect ; 
that  the  spiritual  love  for  every  human  being,  which  car- 
ried them  over  oceans  and  through  deserts,  amid  scourg- 
ings  and  fastings,  and  imprisonments  Imd  deaths  was  a 
new  light  from  heaven  breaking  out  on  earth,  ta.  new  ^v- 
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elation  of  the  divini^  in  human  natCHre.  Then  it  was, 
that  man  began  to  yearn  for  man  with  a  godlike  love. 
Then  a  new  voice  was  heard  on  earth,  the  voice  of 
prayer  for  the  recovery,  pardon,  happiness  of  a  world. 
It  was  roost  strange,  it  was  a  miracle  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  the  raising  of  the  dead,  that  from  Judea, 
the  most  exclusive,  narrow  country  under  heaven,  which 
hated  and  scorned  all  other  nations,  and  shrunk  from  their 
touch  as  pollution,  should  go  forth  men  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  of  human  brotherhood,  to  give  to  evfery  human 
being,  however  fallen  or  despised,  assurances  of  God's 
infinite  love,  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  nation  and 
rank,  to  pour  out  their  blood  like  water  in  the  work  of 
diffusing  the  spirit  of  universal  love.  Thus  mightily  did 
the  character  of  Jesus  act  on  the  spirits  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  lived.  Since  that  time  the  civilized  world 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  floods  of  barbarians,  and  ages 
of  darkness  have  passed.  But  some  rays  of  this  divine 
light  break  on  us  through  the  thickest  darkness.  The 
new  impulse  given  by  Christianity  was  never  wholly 
spent.  The  rude  sculpture  of  the  dark  ages  represented 
Jesus  hanging  from  his  cross  ;  and  however  this  image 
was  abused  to  purposes  of  supersution,  it  still  spoke  to 
men  of  a  philanthropy  stronger  than  death,  which  felt 
and  suffered  for  every  human  being ;  and  a  softening, 
humanizing  virtue  went  from  it,  which  even  the  barbarian 
could  not  whoOy  resist.  In  our  own  times,  the  character 
of  Jesus  is  exerting  more  conspicuously  its  true  and  glo* 
rious  power.  We  have  indeed  little  cause  for  boasting. 
The  great  features  of  society  are  still  hard  and  selfish. 
The  worth  of  a  human  being  is  a  mystery  still  hid  from 
an  immense  majority,  and  the  most  enlightened  among 
OS  have  not  lodced  beneath  the  surface  of  this  great  truth. 
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Still  tbei:6  19  at  this  momeot  an  interest  b  buman  nature, 
a  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  a  sensibility  to  the 
abuses  and  evils  which  deform  society,  a  faith  in  man's 
capacity  of  progress,  a  desire  of  human  progress,  a  de- 
sire to  carry  to  every  human  being  the  means  of  rising 
to  a  better  condition  and  a  higher  virtue,  such  as  ha» 
never  been  witnessed  before.  Amidst  the  mereenariness 
which  would  degrade  men  into  tools,  and  the  ambition 
which  would  tread  them  down  in  its  march  toward  pow- 
er, there  is  still  a  respect  for  man  as  man,  a  recognition 
of  his,  rights,  a  thirst  for  bis  elevation,  which  is  the  surest 
proof  of  a  higher  eomprebensipn  of  Jesus  Christ,  an^ 
the  surest  augury  of  a  happier  st^te  of  human  afiainu 
Humanity  and  justice  are  crying  out  in  more  and  more 
piercing  tones  for  the,  suffering,  the  enslaved,  the  ignorant^ 
the  poor,  the  prisoner,  the  orphan,  the  loog-neglected 
seaman,  the  benighted  heathen.  I  do  not  refer  merely 
to  new  institutions  for  bumaitiity,  for  these  ^e  not  the  most 
unambiguous  proofs  of  process.  We  see  in.  the  com'^ 
roon  consciousness  of  society,  in  the .  general  feelings  of 
individuals,  traces  of  a  more  generous  recognition  q£ 
what  man  owes  to  man.  The  glare  of  outward  distioc* 
tion  is  somewhat  duomed.  The  prejudices  of  caste  an4 
rank  are  abated.  A  man  is  seen  to  be  worth  more  tbaa 
his  wardrobe  or  his  title.  It  begins  to  be  understood 
that  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  philanthropist,  an^  that,  in 
truth,  the  essence  of  Christiaiihy  is  a  spirit  of  marlyrdoai 
in  the  cause  of  mankibd. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  to  my  mind,  at  the 
present  moment,  by  an  event  in  this  vicinity,  which  has 
drawn  little  attention,  but  which  I  could  not,  without 
self-reproach,  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed.  Within  a  few 
days,  a  ^eat  and  good  man,  a  singular  example  of  the 
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phihiRtliropy  which  Jesus  Christ  oame  to  breathe  bto 

the  world,  has  been  taken  away ;  and  as  it  was  my  hap* 
piness  to  know  him  more  intimately  than  most  among 
us.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  called  to  bear  a  testimony  to  his 
rare  goodness,  and  to  hold  up  his  example  as  a  mani- 
festation of  what  Christianity  can  accomplish  in  the  hu* 
man  mind.  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  who 
has  been  justly  called  the  Apostle  of  Peace,  who  finish" 
ed  his  course  at  Brighton  during  the  last  week.  His 
great  age,  for  he  was  almost  eighty,  and  the  long  and  en- 
tire seclusion  to  which  debility  had  compelled  him,  have 
probably  made  his  name  a  strange  one  to  some  who  hear 
me.  In  truth,  it  is  common  in  the  present  age,  for  emi- 
nent men  to  be  forgotten  during  their  lives,  if  their  lives 
are  much  prolonged.  Society  is  now  a  quick-shifting 
pageant.  New  actors  hurry  the  old  ones  from  the  stage. 
The  former  stability  of  things  is  strikingly  impaired. 
The  authority  which  gathered  round  the  aged  has  declin- 
ed. The  young  seize  impatiently  the  prizes  of  life. 
The  hurried,  bustling,  tumultuous,  feverish  Present, 
ffv^allows  up  men's  thoughts,  so  that  he  who  retires  from 
active  pursuits  is  as  little  known  to  the  rising  ^aeration 
as  if  he  were  dead.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  Dr. 
Worcester  was  so  far  forgotten  by  his  contemporaries. 
But  the  future  will  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  present ; 
and  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  history  will  guaid 
more  and  more  sacredly  the  ntemories  of  men  who  have 
advanced  before  their  age,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
great  but  neglected  interests  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Worcester's  efforts  in  relation  to  war,  or  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  made  him  eminently  a  public  man,  and 
constitute  his  chief  claim  to  public  consideration  ;  and 
these  were  not  founded  on  accidental  circumstances  or 
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fimign  inflaences,  bat  wholly  od  the  strong  and  peculiat 
tendencies  of  his  mind.  He  was  distinguished  aboye 
all  whom  I  have  known,  by  bis  comprehension  and  deep 
feeling  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  by  the  sympathy 
with  which  he  seized  on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  manifestation  of  Perfect  Love ;  by  the  honor  in 
which  he  held  the  mild,  humble,  forgiving,  disinterested 
virtues  of  our  religion.  Thb  distinguishing  trait  of  his 
mind  was  embodied  and  brought  out  in  his  whole  life 
and  conduct.  He  especially  expressed  it  in  his  labors 
for  the  promotion  of  Universal  Peace  on  the  earth. 
He  was  struck,  as  no  other  man  within  my  acquaintance 
has  been,  with  the  monstrous  incongruity  between  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  com-* 
munities ;  between  Christ's  teaching  of  peace,  mercy, 
forgiveness,  and  the  wars  which  divide  and  desolate  the 
church  and  the  world.  Every  man  has  particular  im- 
pressions which  rule  over  and  give  a  hue  to  his  mind. 
Every  man  is  struck  by  some  evils  rather  than  others. 
The  excellent  individual  of  whom  I  speak  was  shocked, 
heart-smitten,  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  seeing  that  man 
hates  roan,  that  man  destroys  his  brother,  that  man  has 
drenched  the  earth  with  his  brother's  blood,  that  man, 
in  his  insanity,  has  crowned  the  nnirderer  of  his  race 
with  the  highest  honors ;  and,  still  worae,  that  Chris- 
tian hates  Christian,  that  church  wars  against  church, 
that  differences  of  forms  and  opinions  array  against  each 
other  those  whom  Christ  died  to  join  together  in  closest 
brotherhood,  and  that  Christian  zeal  is  spent  in  building 
up  sects,  rather  than  in  spreading  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  enlarging  and  binding  together  the  universal  chtn^ch. 
The  great  evil  on  which  his  mind  and  heart  fixed,  was* 
War,  Discord,  Intolerance,  the  substitution  of  force  for 
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RcuuMNi  and  Love>  To  spread  peac^on  aittbi  booavie 
the  object  of  bis  life.  Under  thb  ioipiilse  be  favo  binb 
and' impulse  to  Peace  Societies.  .  This  netv  laovemetit 
is  to  be  traced  to  Urn  above  all  other  aien.;  and  his 
name,  I  doubt:  not,  wiU'be  Imnded  down  to  future  lime 
with  increaaing  veneration,  as-  the  V>'  Fmad  of  .Peace," 
•8  having  given  new  foreettoi  th^.  principles  wbicb  are 
gradually  to  dbale  the  boivdiJB,  and-uhifioately  Ktbguish 
tka  spirit  of  wai!«  :    f    '. 

The  Ustory  of  die  good  tnan,  asfariis  I  baVe  learned 
it»  is  singularly  instruci3V)e  and  aicottra^og.  He  was 
self-taught,  setf^formed.  He  was<  bom  in  narrow  cir- 
cmnstmoes,  and,  to  the  age  of  twenty-ode,  was  a  labo- 
rious farmer,  not  only  depriv]ed'  of  a,  coJkgiate  ednear 
tion,  but  of  the  advantag^^  which  maybeecijoyed  in  a 
more  pcospeross  family.  An  early  mardai^  brought 
on  hiBi  idie.  ceres  of  a  growing  &mily.  8tiU;he  found, 
or  nithi»  made^  time  for  suffioient  itnprov^^E^ents  to  in- 
trodiioe,  biin  inlcx.th^  .mmistry  before  his  thirtieth  year. 
He  was  £i»t  setded  m  a.pafbh  too  poor  to  give  bhn 
even) a  scanty  sup|>ort ;  and  he  w»3  compelled. to  take  a 
(maa^  on  which  he  toiled  by  day^  whilst  in,  the  evenii^ 
bet.  was  !joften  obliged  to.  use  a  meehanical  art  for  the 
benefit  :of  bis  fatnily^  Hei  made  their  shoes  ;  an  occu- 
patibji  "of  ^ioh.Obleridge.  has  aocnewhere  reitiarked, 
that  it  i]aftifaeenf0llowed!.:by.a.greaiier  number  of  emi- 
nent men  .tlwn:  any  :.o(kber  trade.  By  the,  ^side  of  his 
iwork-benohihoi  kept  ink  and. paper,  that  be  might  write 
•down  the  interesting',  thought!^,  which  he :  traced  out, 
,or  which  rush^  on  hiiii  ;amidst:  his  hunriMe  hibors.  I 
take  :ple»»ireiin  stitrfng  this  piort  of  bbJ^tory^'^  The 
prejudice  against!  manual  labor,  as  ineonsistent- w^^^^N 
.sonal ' di^tgrv is  bno'^fttfae  most ! irrational  aiid  peieifi* 
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GJms,  espeotdly  ia  a  free  country.  It  shows  bow  little 
we  ooin{Hreh0ncl  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  how 
deeply  we  are  tabted  with  the  narrow  maxims  of  the 
old  aristocracies  of  Europe.  Here  was  a  man  uniting 
great  intellectual  improvement  with  refinement  of  man* 
ners,  who  Imd  been  trained  under  unusual  severity  of 
toiL  This  country  has  lost  much  physical  and  moral 
strength,  and  its  prosperity  is  at  this  moment  depressed, 
by  the  common  propensity  to  forsake  the  plough  for  less 
manly  pursuits,  which  are  thought  however  to  promise 
greater  dignity  as  well  as  ease. 

His  first  book  was  a  series  of  letters  to  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  in  this  he  gave  promise  of  the  direction 
which  the  efforts  of  his  life  were  to  assume.  The 
great  object  of  these  letters  was,  not  to  settle  the  con- 
troveirsies  about  baptism,  about  the  mode  of  adminis* 
tering  it,  whether  by  immersion  or  sprinkling,  or  about 
the  proper  subjects  of  it,  whether  children  or  adults 
alone.  His  aim  was  to  show  that  these  were  inferior 
questions,  that  differences  about  these  ought  not  to  di- 
vide Christians,  that  the  '^  close  communion,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  Baptists,  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberal 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  that  this  obstruction  to  Chris- 
tian unity  ou^t  to  be  removed. 

His  next  publication  was  what  brought  him  into  no- 
tice, and  gave  him  an  important  place  in  our  theological 
history.  It  was  a  publication  on  the  Trinity  ;  and  what 
is  worthy  of  remark,  it  preceded  the  animated  contro- 
versy on  tbat  point,  which  a  few  years  after  agitated  this 
city  and  commonwealth.  The  mind  of  Dr.  Worcester 
was  turned  to  this  topic  not  by  foreign  impulses,  but  by 
its  own  workings.  He  had  been,  brought  up  in  the 
strictest  sect,  that  is,  as  a  Calvinist.     His  first  doubts 

VOL.  IV.  34 
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89  to  tte'  Ttinity  arose  |W>i»  the  c&ilfuricHiv  tfa»  pidrj^tM- 
ity,  into  which  his  lilirid  was'  ^iatmti  by  IK§  <  Wiride  b 
htsacts  of  devotion.  To  worshiji  tteefe  pfei^sdWft  a^  one* 
and  the  silme  Obdj  ds  one  aiid:^lh^  same'b^ftlg;'Be'ekned 
to  bkn  difficult,  if  not  impossJbteJ"  He' ficdohfitigly  re- 
solved to  read  aiid  iexamibb  'thd'  ^riplored  Irotti  begra- 
Ding  >  to  end,  for  the '  pttfpo^' of  aseei^tttittbg^  the  tfiie^ 
dbctrine  respecting  God^-  and'tbeti^  ^irik  ^  Jesus 
Christ.  The  vtews  at  which  he  8rtit^fW««  So  differ- 
ent from  What  prevailed  arotindWriij  and- some  cf  them 
so  peculiar,  that  he  commtfnicated  thetti  toi'the  public 
under  the  rather  quaint  title  of  **  Bible  ^feWs'  ndatihg  to 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirh.^'  •  Iffi^  ^gr^t  aim 
was  to  jfirore,  that  the  Siipteme  Obd  v»laS'  bi«4  person, 
even  the  Father^  and  that  Jesus  Christ 'Was  not  the  Su- 
preme God,  but  his  Son  ii^  a  strict  And  peculiar  sense. 
This  idea  of  •^^•the  peculiar  and  natural  ^otiship^  of 
Christ,  by  which  he  meant  that  Jesus  was  delved  from 
the',  vefry  subsfentfe  of  the  Father,  hftd  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  his  niind,  and  he  insisted  on  it  with  as  much 
confidence  as  was  consistent  with  his  deep  setiis^  of'fd- 
libility.  But,  as  might  be  expected  in 'S<^  Wiib  ttid  ^pfr- 
hiial  a'  man,  it  feded^  mor^  aild  iribre-frbii^has^  mind,  iri 
proportion  as  he  became  ac^OiiiMM  Witftt'^tod'^iii^Mffi^ 
lated  t^,  thie  true  glory  of  hfe 'Mdster^.  '''Ih^otie  tif-his 
tiiyp^Mi^hed  '  Ehamisc'rij^ts,  he  ^es^  M-^B.m&tit'-6{^'^Ms 
change  of -views  in  this  paYti6ullir,  aad,'HvllHbAt  disbWm- 
ing  expressly  ithe  doctt^iro  t^hich  ha^fftttite-iyfes^hield 
so  previous,  he  infotthi  us  that  it  Md  Wsf  ii^  ttipldrt»rttee 
in  his  sight.  The  tiioral,  spiri^d  iiigtiitf  bff'<%Hi«; 
had  risen  on  hi^  hsriid  in  such  spletldor^^as  tW-dSiii  hli^ 
old  idea  of  "natural  sonsMp.*'  In  one  pHfccT-fii  iP 
fli-ms,  «*I  do  not  recollect  ah'ihstande  [ifc^\l)e  fiSSW^ 
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tunes].  in.iitrhiGh  Gbriist  is  spolon  of  .as  loved,  honored, 
or  pfais^y  on  any  other  ground  than  his  Moral  dignity." 
This  moral  greatness  he  declares  to  be:  the  highest  with 
which  Jesus  was  -clothed,  and  expresses  his  conviction, 
*'  that  the  controversies  of  Christians  about  his  natural 
dignity,  had  tended  very  little  to  itbe  honor  of  their 
Master,  or  to  their  own  advantage."  The  manuscript 
to  which  I  refer,  was  written  after  bis  seventieth  year, 
and  is  very  illustarative  of  his  character.  :  It  shows  that 
his  love .  of ,  truth  was  stronger  thjap  the  tenacity  with 
which  age  commonly  clings,  to  old  ideas.  It  shows  him 
superior  to  the  theory,  which  more  than  any  other  hd 
had  considei*ed  his  own,  and  .which  bad  been  the  fruit 
of  very  laborious. study*  It  shows  how  strotigly  he  felt 
that  progress  waa  the  kw  and  end  of  his  being,  and  how 
he  continued  toi  make,  progress  to  the  >last  hour.  The 
work  called  '^. Bible  News,";  drew  mu^oh  attention^  and 
converted:  not  a  fe\il  tx>  tiie  doctrine  of  the  rpjrpper  unity 
of  God.  .  Its: calm,  benignani  s{iirit:  bfid  no  sindl  iit- 
fiuence  in  disanmng  prejiidke.  and  i  unkindiliess.  J3e 
found,  however, 'that  his  defection  frotn.  Us  original  &iA 
had  exposed  him  to  much  suspicion  and  reproach  ;  aiid 
be  became  atdength  so  painfully  un|>ire$sed  with  the  in- 
tolerance which,  bis  work  bad  excited,  that  he  published 
anothCT  shorter  work^  called."  Letters,  to  Trinilarians," 
a  work  breathing  >the  very  spirit:  of  Jesiis,  and  intended 
to  teach,  that  diversities,  of!  opiniooo, :  on  subjects  the 
most  mysterious,  and  perplexing j  ought  not  to  sever 
friends,  to  dissolve  the  Christian  tie,  to  divide  the 
church,  to  fasten  on  the  dissenter  from  the  common 
faith  the  charge  of  heresy,  to  array  the  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  in  hostile  bands ^  These  works  ob- 
tained such  favor,  that  he  was  solicited  to  leave  the  ob* 
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scure  town  in  which  he  ministinred,  and  to  take  chaige, 
in  this  place,  of  a  periodical  called  at  first  the  Christian 
Disciple,  and  now  better  known  as  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer. At  that  time  (about  twenty-five  years  ago)  I 
first  saw  him.  Long  and  severe  toil,  and  a  most  pain- 
ful disease,  had  left  their  traces  on  his  once  athletic 
frame;  but  his  countenance  beamed  with  a  benignity 
which  at  once  attracted  confidence  and  afiection.  For 
several  years  he  consulted  me  habitually  in.  the  conduct 
of  the  work  which  he  edited.  I  recollect  with  admira- 
tion the  gentleness,  humility,  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
with  which  he  endured  freedoms,  corrections,  retrench- 
ments, some  of  which  I  feel  now  to  have  been  unwar- 
ranted, and  which  no  other  man  would  so  kindly  have 
borne.  This  work  was  commenced  very  much  for 
doctrinal  discussions,  but  his  spirit  could  not  brook  such 
limitations,  and  he  used  its  pages  more  and  more  for  the 
dissemination  of  his  princi]Jes  of  philanthropy  and  peace. 
At  length  he  gave  these  prmciples  to  the  world,  in  a 
form  which  did  much  to  decide,  his  future  career.  He 
published  a  pamphlet,  called  ^^  A  Solemn  Review  of 
the  Custom  of  War."  It  bore  no  name,  and  appeared 
without  recommendation,  but  it  immediately  seized  on 
attention.  It  was  read  by  multitudes  in  this  country, 
then  published  in  England,  and  translated,  as  I  have 
heard,  into  several  languages  of  Europe.  Such  was 
the  impression  made  by  this  work,  that  a  new  associa- 
tion, called  the  Peace  Society  of  Massachnsetts,  was 
instituted  in  this  place.  I  well  recollect  the  day  of  its 
formation  in  yonder  house,  then  the  parsonage  of  this 
parish  ;  and  if  there  was  a  happy  man  that  day  on  earth, 
it  was  the  founder  of  this  institution.  This  society  gave 
birth  to  all  the  kindred  ones  in  this  country,  and  ita 
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influenoe  Was  l!ilt  abimd.  I>r.  Worcester  assumed  the 
fiharge  oftits^  periodical,  and  devoteii  himself' for  years 
to  this  causef  with  uoabatipg  faith  and  seal ;  and  it  may 
be  doubtedv  whether  any  man  who  ever  lived,  contrfbut* 
ed  more  than  he  to  spread  just  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  war,  and  to  hasten  the  era  of  universal  peace.  He 
began  his  efforts  in  the  darkest  day,  when  the  whole 
civilized'  world  was  shaken  by  conflict,  and  threatened 
with  military  despotism.  He  lived  to  see  more  than 
twenty i  years  of  general  peace,  and  to  see  through  these 
years  a  multiplication  of  national  tie?,  an  extension  of 
commercial  communications,  an  establishment  of  new 
connexions  between  Christians  and  learned  men  through 
the  world,  and  a  growing  reciprocity  of  friendly  and 
beneficent  influence  among  dtflSsrent  States,  all  giving 
aid  to  the  principles  of  peace,  and  encouraging  hopes 
which  a  century  ago  would  have  been  deemed  insane. 

The  abolition  of  war,  to  which  this  good  man  devoted 
himself,  is  no  longer  to  be  set  down  as  a  creation  of 
ftncy,  a  dream  of  enthusiastic  philanthropy.  War  rests 
on  opinion  ;  and  opinion  is  more  and  more  withdrawing 
its  support.  War  rests  on  <^ntempt  of  human  nature  ; 
on  the  long,  mournful  habit  of  regarding  the  mass  of  hu- 
man beings  as  machines,  or  as  animals  having  no  higher 
use  than  to  be  shot  at  and  murdered  for  the  glory  of  a 
chief,  for  the  seating  of  this  or  that  family  on  a  throne, 
for  the  petty  mterests  or  selfish  rivalries  which  have  in- 
flamed States  to  conflict.  Let  the  worth  of  a  human 
being  be  felt ;  let  the  mass  of  a  people  be  devated  ;  let 
it  be  understood  that  a  man  was  made  to  enjoy  inalienable 
rights,  to  improve  lofty  powers,  to  secure  a  vast  happi- 
ness ;  and  a  main  pillar  of  war  will  fall.  And  is  h  not 
plain  that  these  views  are  taking  place  of  the  contempt 
34* 
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ID  which  man  has  so  long  been  held  ?  War  finds  anoth- 
er support  in  the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  a  narrow 
patriotism.  Let  the  great  Christian  principle  of  human 
brotherhood  be  comprehended,  let  the  Christian  spirit  of 
iiniversal  love  gain  ground,  and  just  so  fast  the  custom  of 
war,  so  long  the  pride  of  men,  will  become  their  abhor- 
rence and  execration.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  how  out- 
ward events  are  concurring\with  the  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity in  promoting  peace;  bow  an  exclusive  nationality 
is  yielding  to  growing  intercourse  ;  how  different  nations, 
by  mutual  visits,  by  the  interchange  of  thoughts  and  pro- 
ducts, by  studying  one  another's  language  and  literature, 
by  union  of  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity, 
are  growing  up  to  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  one 
great  family.  Every  railroad,  connecting  distant  regions, 
may  be  regarded  as  accomplishing  a  ministry  of  peace. 
Every  year  which  passes  without  war,  by  interweaving 
more  various  ties  of  interest  and  friendship,  is  a  pledge 
of  coming  years  of  peace.  The  prophetic  faith  with 
which  Dr.  Worcester,  in  the  midst  of  universal  war, 
looked  forward  to  a  happier  era,  and  which  was  smiled 
at  as  enthusiasm,  or  credulity,  has  already  received  a 
sanction  beyond  his  fondest  hopes,  by  the  wonderful 
progress  of  human  affairs. 

On  the  subject  of  war.  Dr.  Worcester  adopted  opin- 
ions which  are  thought  by  some  to  be  extreme.  He  in- 
terpreted literally  the  precept,  Resist  not  evil  ;  and  he 
believed  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  would  find 
safety,  as  well  as  "fulfil  righteousness,"  in  yielding  it 
Kteral  obedience.  One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  his 
character,  was  his  confidence  in  the  power  of  love,  I 
might  say,  in  its  omnipotence.  He  believed,  that  the 
surest  way  to  subdue  a  foe  was  to  become  his  friend  ; 
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that  a  true  benevolmce  was  a  surer  defence  than  swords, 
or  artillery,  or  walls  of  adamant.  He  believed,  that  no 
.mightier  man  ever  trod  the  soil  of  America  than  Wil- 
liam Penu,  when  entering  the  wilderness  unarmed,  and 
stretching  out  to  the  savage  a  hand  which  refused  all 
earthly  weapons,  in  token  of  brotherhood  and  peace. 
There  was  something  grand  in  the  calm  confidence  with 
which  be  expressed  his,  conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
moral  to  physical  force.  Armies,  fiery  passions,  quick 
resentments,  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  miscalled 
honor,  seemed  to  him  weak,  low  instruments,  inviting, 
and  often  hastening,  the  ruin  which  they  are  used  to 
avert.  Many  will  think  him  in  error  ;  but  if  so,  it  was 
a  grand  thought  which  led  him  astray. 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  discharged 
his  mission  as  a  preacher  of  peace,  and  resigned  his  of- 
fice as  Secretary  to  the  Society,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  strength  of  many  years.  He  did  not,  however,  re- 
tire to  unfruitful  repose.  Bodily  infirmity  had  increased, 
so  that  he  was  very  much  confined  to  his  house  ;  but  he 
returned  with  zeal  to  the  studies  of  his  early  life,  and 
produced  two  theological  works,  one  on  the  Atonement, 
the,  other  on  Human  Depravity,  or  the  moral  state  of  man 
by  nature,  which  I  regard  as  among  the  most  useful 
books  on  these  long-agitated  subjects.  These  writings, 
particularly  the  last,  have  failed  of  the  popularity  which 
they  merit,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  of  style,  which 
may  be  traced  to  his  defective  education,  and  which  nat- 
urally increased  with  years.  I  refer  to  his  diffuseness, 
to  his  inability  to  condense  his  thoughts.  His  writings, 
however,  are  not  wanting  in  merits  of  style.  They  are 
simple  and  clear.  They  abound  to  a  remarkable  degree 
in  ingenious  illustration,  and  they  have  often  the  charm 
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which origlDal  thinking  aiwdys  gived'td'tolnpdsitrbn.  Hb 
was  truly  an  original  writer,  not  in  tbe<;3ense  of  mi^ng 
great  discoveries,  but'  in  the  sense  of  wridng  from  his 
own  mind,  and  not  from  books  or  tradition.-  What  he 
wrote  had  perhaps  been  written  before  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  his  limited  reading,  it  was  new  to  himself,  and 
came  to  hicb  with  the  freshness  of  diseoyerj.  Some- 
times great  thoughts  flashed  on  his  Aiind  as  if  they  had 
been  inspirations  ;  lind  in  wtiting  his' lak  book;  he  iseehis 
to  have  feh  as  if  some  extrabrdirtafy  light  had  been  im- 
parted from  above;  After  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  ceas- 
ed to  write  books,  but  his  mind  lost  nothing  of  its  activ- 
ity. He  was  so  enfeebled  by  a  distressing  disease,  that 
he  could  converse  but  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time  ;  yet 
he  entered  Stito  all  the  great  movements  of '"Aie  age,  with 
an  interest  distinguished  from  the  fervor  df  youth  only 
by  its  mildness  and  its  serene  trust.  The  attempts  made 
in  some  of  our  cities,  to  propagate  atheistical  principles, 
gave  him  much  concern  ;  and  he  applied' himself  to  fresh 
inquiries  into  the  proofs  of  the  existence  aiid  perftsctions 
of  God,  hoping  to  turn  his  labors  to  the  account  of  his 
erring  fellow-creatures.  With  this  view,  he  entered  on 
the  study  of  nature  as  a  glorious  testimony  to  its  al- 
mighty Author.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  which 
illumined  his  countenance  a  short  time  ago,  as  he  told 
me  that  he  had  just  been  reading  the  history  of  the  coral, 
the  insect  which  ibises  islands  in  the  sea.  '^^  How  won- 
derfully," he  exclaimed,  ^*is  God's  providence  revealed 
in  these  littte  creatures ! "  The  last  subject  to  which 
he  devoted  his  thoughts,  wa^  slavery.  His  mild  sph'it 
could  nQver  reconcile  itself  to  the  methods  in  which 
this  evil  is  often  assailed  ;  but  the  greatness  of  the  evil 
he  deejpily  felt,  and  lie  left  several  essays  on  this  as  on 
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the  preceding  subject,  which,  if  they  sbftll  be  found  unfit 
for  publication,  will  still  bear  witness  to  the  intense,  un- 
faltering interest  with  which  he  bound  himself  to  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  a  good 
man,  who  lived  and  died  the  lover  of  his  kind,  and  the 
admiration  of  his  friends.  Two  views  of  him  particu- 
larly impressed  me.  The  fii'st,  was  the  unity,  the  har- 
mony of  his  character.  He  bad  no  jarring  elenoents. 
His  whole  nature  had  been  blended  and  melted  into  one 
strong,  serene  love.  His  mission  was  to  preach  peace, 
and  he  preached  it  not  on  set  occasions,  or  by  separate 
efforts,  but  in  his  whole  life.  It  breathed  in  bis  tones. 
It  beamed  from  his  venerable  countenance.  He  <;arried 
it,  where  it  is  least  apt  to  be  found,  into  the  religious 
controversies  which  raged  around  him  with  great  vehe- 
mence, but  which  never  excited  him  to  a  word  of  anger 
or  intolerance.  All  my  impressions  of  him  are  harmo- 
nious. I  recollect  no  discord  in  his  beautiful  life.  And 
this  serenity  was  not  the  result  of  torpidness  or  tame- 
ness ;  for  his  whole  life  was  a  conflict  with  what  he 
thought  error.  He  made  no  compromise  with  the 
world,  and  yet  he  loved  it  as  deeply  and  constantly 
as  if  it  had  responded  in  shouts  to  all  his  views  and 
feelings. 

The  next  great  impression  which  I  received  from 
him,  was  that  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  mind  to  its  own- 
happiness,  or  of  its  independence  on  outward  things. 
He  was  for  years  debilitated,  and  often  a  great  sufferer ; 
and  his  circumstances  were  very  narrow,  compelling  him 
to  so  strict  an  economy,  that  he  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented, though  falsely,  as  wanting  the  common  comforts 
of  life.     In  this  tried  and  narrow  condition,  be  was 
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anmig  tbe- ihciHl  cmt^tj^d  of  mea.  He  spoke  of  his 
^d  ago  afl  aoiong  the  happiest  pprtioDa,  if  |K>t  the  vejcj 
happiest^  ki  Jais  iife*.  Jo  oOnversation  his  religion  mani- 
fested itself  in  gratitude  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  fonDf  When  X  hav!eTi«ited  bioi  in  bia  last  years, 
and  lookml  on  bis  serene  countenance,  and  beard  his 
cheerfQl  Tbice,  and  se^it  the  youthful  earnestness  with 
which  be  waa  reading  a  variety  of  books,  and  studying 
the  great  iotenests  ^d*  bMmaoity,  I  have  felt  how  little  of 
this  out  ward. world  iis  needed  to  our  happiness.  I  have 
felt  the  greatness  of  the  faumao  spirit,  which  could  create 
tj»  itaelf  Mich  joy  (torn  its  own  resources.  I  have  felt 
the.  folly,  the  insaiiity  of  that  prevailing;  worldliness, 
whiofa,  io-  accumulating  outward  good^  neglects  the  im- 
perishable :soul(4  On  Ijeavjng'his  house  and  turning  my 
face,  toward  this  eity,  X  have  said  to  myself,  how  much 
riabei"  is  this  fpor  manf  than. the  ripest  >?}p  dwell  yon- 
der !:■  I  havi$  been:.aghaoii^dJDf-  ipy  pwn  dependence  on 
Piitward  good;  .  I  amiadw^ys  happy  ^  expiress  my  obli- 
^tions.  to  the  bepefap|tQt3:Qf  ooy  mi:P^ ',  and  I  owe  it  to 
Dr-  Worcester  tO  aayitbat  myjacquaintmice  with  him 
gave  ite  dearer  compreben#o)a  of-fbe  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  of:  the  digni^  of  arflaail.  :    , 

And  be  has  gone.to  bis  toward*  He  has. gone  to  that 
world  of  which  he  carried  in  his  own  breast  so  rich  an 
eariiest  and.  pJe|Jgf|,,t6  a  w<^rid;  of  Peace..  .He  has  gone 
to  JesMS  Vfimh  I'Rho^e  spkiti  he;SO  d0?pfer  c^oliiprebended 
and  so.fce^ly  imbibed  i^iwwIrtpGpd,  whose  universal, 
allrsufTering^allrembra^iusg  Idve  he  adpired,>Bnd  in  a  bum- 
ble measuj:^  made  ^aniCe^  in ,  bis  owjp  life.  But  be  is 
not  wholly  gone  ;  liot  gone-irt  heart,  for  J..^m  sure  that  a 
better  world  has  h^ghtehed)  not  eKtingui^t^.,  bis  afiec- 
tioo  for  his  race;  ami  not.  gpn^,  in  ;influfiace,..for  his 
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thoughts  remain  b  bis  works,  and  his  memory  is  laid  up 
as  a  sacred  treasure  in  many  minds.  A  spirit  so  beauti- 
ful ought  to  multiply  itself  in  those  to  whom  it  is  made 
known.  May  we  all  be  incited  by  it  to  a  more  grateful, 
cheerful  love  of  God,  and  a  serener,  gentler,  nobler  love 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 


END    OF    VOL.    IV. 
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